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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  French  have,  time  out  of  mind,  written  short 
dramatic  pieces,  in  which  they  have  illastrated  or  exem- 
plified the  truth  of  old  sayings;  and,  as  every  body 
knows,  the  dramatic  pieces  so  written  have  themselves 
been  called  "  Proverbs." 

Whenever  these  "  Proverbs"  have  been  translated  or 
adapted  to  our  stage,  so  much  does  it  take  to  satisfy  an 
English  audience,  that  three  or  four  of  them  have  been 
generally  combined  to  make  up  one  farce;  and  conse- 
quently, the  action  alone  has  been  preserved,  without 
regard  to  the  original  point  which  their  authors  had  in 
view,  when  they  framed  them. 

I  mention  this,  because  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
dramatic  illustration  of  a  single  proverb  has  with  that 
view  been  given  to  the  Enghsh  pubUc.  It  was,  however, 
from  these  dramas  that  I  first  caught  the  idea  ol  tio>c«i^ 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

down  what  I  saw  passing  in  society,  in  order  to  judge, 
by  the  events  of  real  life,  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  those 
axioms  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with  a  cha- 
racter  for  **  usefulness  and  dignity ;  as  conducive  to  the 
understanding  of  philosophy,  of  which  they  are  the  very 
remains,  and  which  they  are  adapted  to  persuade." 

To  regulate  a  life  by  the  observation  of  proverbs, 
would  be  to  do  an  extremely  silly  thing.  I  take  exactly 
the  converse  of  such  a  proposition :  I  have  watched  the 
world,  and  set  down  all  that  I  have  seen ;  and  out  of 
this  collection  of  materials  have  thrown  together  a  few- 
historical  illustrations  of  quaint  sayings,  the  force  of 
which,  the  characters  introduced  ^by  me  have  unconsci- 
ously exempUfied  in  their  Hves  and  conduct. 

In  short,  I  have  thought  it  a  curious  matter  of  specu- 
lation to  compare  the  *'  doings'*  of  the  moderns  with  the 
"  sayings''  of  the  ancients;  and  therefore  submit  to  the 
pubhc  with  all  humility  my  first  portion  of  **  wise  saws/* 
illustrated  by  ^'modern  instances/'  Should  they  be 
favourably  received,  I  may  be  induced  to  continue  them. 


London,  Jan.  26,  1824. 
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DANVERS. 


It  appears  to  me  that  there  would  be  little  interest  or 
amusement  fiirnishable  to  a  reader  in  the  history  of  the 
"  early  days"  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burton,  for  such  is  the  unro- 
mantic  name  of  my  hero. — It  is  true,  books  have  been 
published  descriptive  of  the  infantine  peculiarities  and  the 
puerile  sagacity  of  daughters  and  sons,  by  fond,  blind,  and 
silly  parents  ;  but  as  the  miraculous  proofs  of  genius  afford- 
ed to  society  by  a  lad  under  fifteen  can  be  of  very  small 
importance  to  any  body  not  personally  connected  with  him, 
I  shall  skip  over  the  beginning  of  Burton's  mortal  career, 
and  introduce  him  to  my  readers  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
just  called  to  the  bar,  having  in  his  day  literally  swept 
Oxford  of  prizes,  and  taken  a  first  class  degree  with  the 
most  unqu£dified  Sclat, 

His  progress  in  the  law  was  much  like  that  of  other  men 
of  his  standing. — Grood-natured  attomies  sent  him  half- 
g^nea  motions,  and  such  persons  as  had  little  to  risk  and 
nothing  to  lose,  occasionally  intrusted  him  with  briefs, 
which  afforded  him,  out  of  term,  a  mutton-chop  and  a  pint  of 
black  and  intoxicating  stuff,  dignified  by  the  neighbouring 
tavern-keepers  into  Port  wine;  and  these,  joined  to  the 
pleasing  opportunities  of  now  and  then  reading  a  declaration, 
comprised  the  principal  advantages  which  Burton  derived 
from  his  professional  proficiency. 

Burton  was  a  young  man  of  extremely  good  manners^ 
vivacious  and  ready.    With  a  turn  for  the  fijie  arta,  \ie  ^v 
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sessed  various  minor  accomplishments,  and  stood  his  ground 
remarkably  well  in  society,  where  a  general  smattering  of 
popular  sciences,  and  a  quick  recollection  of  fashionable 
technicalities,  gave  him  the  power  of  descanting  upon  sub- 
jects with  which  in  point  of  fact  he  was  only  cursorily 
acquainted. 

The  Greek  and  Latin,  which  had  gained  him  honours  at 
the  University,  were  of  as  much  service  to  him  after  he 
quitted  it  as  are  the  high-flown  accomplishments  of  the 
modem  Miss,  when  she  degenerates  into  the  domestic  wife ; 
and  the  constant  study  of  Burton  was  to  rub  off  the  aca- 
demic rust  as  assiduously  as  possible.  He  possessed  an 
indescribable  sweetness  of  manner,  and  (which  never  failed 
to  win)  an  appearance  of  universal  sympathy.  His  eye 
would  sparkle  at  the  worst  joke  of  a  would-be  wit,  and  fill 
with  tears  at  the  imaginary  distresses  of  a  twaddling  senti- 
mentalist— he  semed  to  enter  into  every  feeling,  to  associate 
himself,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  thoughts  and  wishes  of 
his  companions,  and  contrived,  in  a  way  of  his  own,  to 
make  each  individual  in  the  room  with  him  fancy  himself 
or  herself  the  most  interesting  object  of  his  consideration. — 
Full  of  anecdote,  with  an  elegant  mind,  good  taste  and 
great  quickness,  he  was  naturally  sought,  courted,  and 
admired :  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  his  retire- 
ment in  Garden- Court  was  seldom  visited  out  of  term ;  and 
by  degrees  the  disinclination  he  felt  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  profession  grew  into  absolute  disgust. 

His  talent,  however,  was  not  to  be  subdued  or  overcome : 
it  was  of  that  commanding  nature  which  ensures  success ; 
and  never  certainly  did  man  in  the  outset  of  life  meet  with 
a  greater  share  of  good  fortune  than  our  hero.  He  had' 
secured  amongst  his  friends  men  of  power  and  influence,  and 
at  eight  and  twenty  found  himself  possessed  of  an  office 
worth  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which,  from 
its  peculiar  nature,  required  his  residence  in  one  of  the 
.Western  counties  of  England ;  or  if  it  did  not,  seemed  as  if 
its  duties  would  be  better  fulfilled  by  what,  to  any  other 
young  man,  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  of  London  pleasures 
and  fashionable  amusements. 

Armed  with  this  adequate  income,  in  addition  to  all  his 
real  talents  and  social  qualities.   Burton  natually  became 
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an  object  of  admiration  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  and  of  ambition  to  their  various  aunts  and 
mothers,  who,  like  most  aunts  and  mothers  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  were  extremely  anxious  that  their 
nieces  and  daughters  should  be  well  married  and  com- 
fortably settled. 

It  was  admirable  foolery  to  see  how  they  fidgeted  and 
manoeuvred  at  county  balls  and  winter  assemblies,  to  get 
him  into  their  little  coteries ;  and  to  watch  the  bright  eyes 
of  the  rural  damsels  gazing  on  attractions  which  never 
might  be  theirs.  Burton,  it  is  true,  wished  to  marry  ;  but, 
being  by  no  means  over-sentimental,  he  resolved  to  consider 
before  he  decided,  and  calculate  deliberately  upon  what 
would  really  best  contribute  to  his  happiness  in  a  wife. 

First  of  all,  he  determined  that,  although  beauty  is  fading 
and  a  lovely  face  loses  its  novelty,  and  consequently  much 
of  its  charm  by  constant  association,  it  was  still  essentially 
necessary  that  his  wife  should  not  be  ugly : — **  plain,  but 
uncommonly  amiable,  and  with  such  a  heart," — as  one 
woman  says,  when  describing  another  of  whose  qualities  she 
stands  in  no  awe,— did  by  no  means  come  up  to  his  notion 
of  what  was  actually  requisite  in  a  partner  for  life.  A 
bright  and  sparkling  eye — a  look  of  sense — animation — a 
varying  expression,  and  features  which  should  take  a 
different  cast,  when  their  mistress  heard  of  the  death  of  one 
of  her  children,  from  that  which  they  would  wear  when  she 
lost  a  pool  at  loo — an  air,  a  manner,  gentleness  and  grace — 
a  lady-like  figure — a  feminine  diffidence — an  amiable  soft- 
ness— a  total  absence  of  affectation,  and  an'  inexhaustible 
fund  of  good  humour,  were  essentials  with  him ;  and  if  the 
union  of  these  qualities  in  one  woman  were  not  discoverable, 
then  Burton  devoted  himself,  in  his  own  mind,  to  a  life  of 
perpetual  single  un-blessedness. 

Moreover,  besides  these  actual  qualifications  which  his 
imaginary  bride  was  to  have,  there  were  sundry  others 
which  she  was  not  upon  any  consideration  to  possess*  She 
was  on  no  account  to  be  learned :  she  might  speak  French  ; 
but  if  she  did,  she  must  do  it  well  and  fluently — Latin  and 
Greek  were  positively  interdicted ;  the  mathematics  utterly 
banished.  She  might,  perhaps,  play  and  sing,  but  i\q\.  b^j 
any  means  well  enough  to  be  expected  or  caWedi  xx^oti  X» 
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'  exhibit  in  company.  The  less  she  hked  dancing  the  better; 
waltzing  was  wholly  and  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  she 
drew,  it  was  not  to  be  after  the  antique.  The  less  she  dab- 
bled in  the  arts,  however,  the  more  desirable ;  she  was  to  be 
religious,  and  devoid  of  cant;  charitable,  without  parade; 
and  rational,  without  pretension;  she  was  to  look  at  the 
world  as  one  of  its  inhabitants ;  not  to  expect  divine  attri- 
butes in  any  of  her  fellow-creatures,  nor  affect  the  possession 
of  them  herself;  she  was  to  be  extremely  neat  in  her  per- 
son ;  never  to  touch  upon  politics,  and  always  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names. 

These  were  what  Burton  had  established  to  himself  as 
essentials  to  his  happiness;  and  with  an  admitted  predispo- 
sition to  marry,  started  in  the  world  like  Codebs  in  search 
of  a  wife. 

Considerably  smitten  with  pretty  Miss  Martin,  his  flame 
was  extinguished  by  hearing  her  descant  upon  the  etymo- 
logy of  a  Greek  word  with  Doctor  Gabble.  Subsequently, 
after  a  month's  close  devotion  to  Miss  Dawson,  his  heaort 
regained  its  liberty,  by  finding  her  praise  a  cousin  of  hers  as 
having  an  **  exquisite  mind,  and  assert  that  in  fact  she  was 
all  soul !"  Miss  Tripto  held  sovereign  sway  till  she  left  a 
rational  t^te-d-t^te  in  a  corner  with  him,  to  waltz  with  a 
tipped  and  tufted  hussar,  who,  under  the  sanction  of  modem 
customs  and  a  respectable  mother,  proceeded  forthwith  to 
pull  and  haul  her  about  the  room  to  a  die-away  German  air. 
Many  failed  in  their  sieges  upon  his  affections  by  minor 
variations  from  his  established  demands ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  this  most  favoured  and  desired  personage  was  doomed 
to  eternal  celibacy,  when  chance  threw  the  amiable  Mary 
Gatcombe  in  his  way. 

This  paragon  of  perfection  knew  no  language  except  her 
own.  She  neither  played  nor  sang ;  her  dancing  was  con- 
fined to  the  common  English  jog-trot  performance  of  a  line 
of  men  placed  immediately  opposite  to  a  line  of  women, — the 
one  party  being  employed  in  flirting  fans,  and  the  other  in 
fanning  flirts.  She  had,  however,  a  strong  mind  and  par- 
ticularly good  sense.  To  her  the  imagery  of  poetry,  or  the 
language  of  enthusiasm,  was  as  unintelligible  as  Greek  or 
Hebrew;  she  had  sufficient  intellect  to  conduct  herself  with 

the  stn'cteat  propriety,  to  judge  -pmdentially  of  events  in 
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which  she  herself  was  concerned,  and  to  decide  discreetly 
upon  every  point  submitted  to  her  reason ;  always  observing, 
by  the  way,  that  she  seldom  applied  her  faculties  to  subjects 
not  strictly  useful,  and  conducive  either  to  her  own  comfort 
or  advancement,  her  health  or  her  pleasure. 

She  had  dark  eyes,  full  of  sweetness  an^d  gentleness,  easily 
lighted  by  mirth  into  a  sparkling  vivacity.  Fortunately  for 
our  well-starred  hero,  tiiey  were  favourably  turned  upon 
kirn :  the  conviction  of  this  fact  flashed  across  his  mind  one 
evening  after  a  supper,  which  succeeded  to  a  ball  given  by 
the  Duke  of  Alverstoke  (the  great  man  of  his  neighbour- 
hood,) to  the  whole  county.  Burton  had  admired  her  for 
some  time;  had  implied  what  he  felt  by  his  marked  and 
'  assiduous  attentions ;  had  watched  and  calculated  upon  her 
qualities,  her  manner,  temper,  disposition,  and  accompHsh- 
ments,  with  reference  to  his  own  standard  of  perfection; 
and  if  there  were  any  objections  existent  in  his  mind,  the 
glance  which  conveyed  the  state  of  her  feelings  to  him,  on 
the  evening  in  question,  dispelled  them  in  a  moment,  as  the 
sun-beam  of  England  dissipates  the  dew,  or  rather  as  the 
coup  de  soldi  of  the  Indies  annihilates  every  thing  upon 
which  it  happens  to  fall. 

The  train  fired  by  the  bright  eyes  of  Miss  Gatcombe  soon 
exploded,  and,  after  an  increasing  intimacy  of  three  weeks, 
the  6claircissement  anticipated  by  the  saints  and  sages  of  the 
vicinage  took  place.  T^ere  were,  alas !  no  fallings  upon 
knees,  no  violent  trepidations,  no  moonlight  rambles,  no 
whispering  breezes,  no  responsive  echoes,  no  tremblings,  no 
throwing  of  eyes  under  tables  or  into  comers  of  rooms  ;  the 
afiair  was  terminated  in  a  short  t^e-cL-t^te  in  Lady  Gat- 
combe's  boudoir,  in  which,  in  the  most  rational  yet  delicate 
manner,  the  unpretending  Mary  owned  a  reciprocal  feeling 
to  that  of  our  hero,  and  surrendered  herself  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  into  his  possession. 

There  are  men  in  the  world  who,  before  they  proceed  on 
the  march  to  matrimony,  obtain  a  carte  du  pays  from  the 
Prerogative  Office,  and  satisfy  their  anxiety  as  to  what  a 
girl  HAS,  before  they  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  she 
18.  This  was  not  Burton's  case;  he  had  revenue  sufficient 
to  enable. him  to  livie  comfortably  and  respectably,  even  had 
his  wife  been  destitute;  and  although  the  mte^geiv^  ^iliCkaX. 
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Mary  actually  had  the  absolate  control  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  chargeable  only  with  a  life-annuity  to  her  mother, 
'  was  not  disagreeable  to  his  ear,  I  verily  believe  that  it  did 
not  add  one  jot  to  the  sum  of  happiness  which  he  felt  he  had 
acquired,  when  the  blushing  girl  confessed  her  attachment, 
and  gave  him  upon  his  lips  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  the  anxiety 
he  had  undergone  during  the  previous  campaign. 

It  is  extremely  disagreeable,  for  the  sake  of  my  romantic 
readers,  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  no  difficulties  intervened 
between  this  acceptance  and  the  marriage  of  the  happy  par- 
ties; a  few  weeks  devoted  to  preparation  shpped  almost 
imperceptibly  away,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
Mr.  Thomas  Burton  led  to  the  H3rmeneal  altar  Miss  Gat- 
combe,  daughter  and  heiress  of  8ir  William  Gatcombe,  of 
Durnford  House,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  Knight.  And 
here  I  most  certainly  should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing to  my  reader  the  amiable  mother  of  my  heroine,  but, 
alas !  relentless  death  took  the  old  lady  from  the  world  so 
shortly  after  her  daughter's  marriage  that  it  does  not  seem 
at  all  necessary,  or  even  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  illus- 
tration which  I  have  in  view,  to  bring  my  friends  acquainted 
with  her ;  I  therefore,  for  their  sakes,  avoid  the  two  evils  of 
wasting  time,  and  exciting  an  interest  which  the  knowledge 
of  a  person  so  exemplary,  necessarily  must  have  created, 
merely  to  give  the  pain  which  truth  would  have  compelled 
me  to  inflict  so  soon  after  her  appearance  in  the  action  of 
my  story. 

The  grief  concomitant  with  such  an  event,  and  which  as 
much  ^a  possible  afOicted  my  heroine,  was  dissipated  by  the 
anxiety  which  arose  from  her  own  situation ;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  although  the  Edax  rerum  had  robbed  her 
of  a  parent,  she  had  become  a  parent  herself;  and  a  dau&rhter 
crov^ed  the  happiness  of  her  Lion  with  Burton. 

Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  observation  of  the  world 
and  its  ways,  did  I  feel  more  perfectly  at  ease,  as  to  speaking 
truth,  than  in  calling  this  young  couple  happy — they  were 
perfectly  so.  ;  Mary  thought  Burton  perfection ;  and  when 
she  read  of  Crichton,  she  would  shut  the  book  and  turn  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  her  husband,  not  as  a  living  illustration 
of  that  extraordinary  man's  extraordinary  qualities,  but  as  a 
ifoji^  so  much  bis  superior  as  to  render  all  the  feats  of  the 
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lost  wonder  mere  child's  play.  On  the  other  hand.  Burton 
saw  in  his  Mary  every  thing  he  required  in  a  wife — first  of 
all,  that  devotion,  which  I  have  jnst  described,  was  in  itself 
by  no  means  unsatisfactory;  then  her  placid  temper,  her 
excessive  tenderness,  and  apparent  ready  acquiescence  in  all 
his  views  and  wishes — I  say  apparent,  because  she  was  one 
of  those  quiet,  sweetly  dispositioned  persons,  who  invariably 
carry  their  points  by  seeming  to  yield;  and  who,  as  she  went 
on,  living  with  Burton,  confirmed,  as  if  intuitively,  (for  the 
chances  are,  she  had  never  read  them,)  the  merit  of  those 
lines  of  the  immortal  Pops,  which  bid  the  wife  be  one — 

"  Who  never  answers  till  her  husband  cools ; 
And,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shews  she  rules ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
And  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys." 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  made  these  lines  a  theme  for  illustra- 
tion— a  rule  of  action;  and  since  disguise  is  quite  useless 
between  persons  thrown  together  as  the  reader  and  myself 
happen  to  be,  it  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  say  that  she  suc- 
ceeded in  governing  her  husband^  and  all  that  was  his,  with 
the  most  absolute  domination ;  without  his  ever  being  in  the 
smallest  degree  aware  of  his  own  entire  subjection  to  her  will 
J  and  wishes, — so  closely  hidden  were  the  chains  of  thraldom 
by  the  flowers  of  love. 

If  any  one  thing  could  be  selected,  from  all  things  in  the 
known  world,  which  might  be  considered  a  drawback  to  the 
general  comfort  which  the  happy  couple  enjoyed,  it  was  a 
little  rankling  with  respect  to  the  feunily  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
verstoke,  whose  park  joined  the  grounds  surrounding  Bur- 
ton's cottage.  There  was  a  stiff  shyness  about  his  Grace 
and  his  family,  and  a  cold  distant  civility  when  any  of  them 
encountered  the  Burtons,  which  my  hero  could  not  brook. 
Report  says  that,  in  one  of  Burton's  romantic  moments,  he 
had  aspired  to  the  hand  of  his  Grace's  second  daughter,  and 
that  the  bare  insinuation  of  so  much  presumption  had  been 
most  unceremoniously  treated  by  his  Grace  and  his  eldest 
son :  this  fact,  however,  wants  confirmation ;  and  those  who 
thought  best  of  Burton  attributed  the  evident  coldness  of  the 
ennobled  family  to  their  avowed  distaste  for  the  society  of 
their  country  neighbours,— except  at  public  parties  —  a 
sweeping  exclusion,  from  which  Burton  imagm^A  \i\^  o^xv 
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qualities^  and  those  of  his  adored  Mary,  might  have  secured 
them  at  least  a  splendid  exception. — ^Iliey  certainly  did  not ; 
and  after  several  vain  attempts  to  gain  a  footing  at  Milford 
Park,  Burton's  excessive  admiration  for  the  illustrious 
family  turned  into  something  very  like  hatred,  envy,  and 
uncharitahleness.  If  he  bought  a  new  picture  or  a  new 
horse,  if  he  built  a  new  room,  or  a  new  carriage,  there  ex* 
isted  in  all  such  actions  a  desire  to  astonish,  confound,  or 
pique  the  Duke,  stronger  than  any  hope  of  pleasing  either 
himself  or  his  wife :  in  short,  he  was  always  best  satisfied 
by  maintaining  something  of  an  equality  with  his  noble 
neighbour. 

Burton's  house,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  perfection ;  his 
library  complete ;  his  grounds  beautifully  laid  out ;  his 
horses  the  fleetest  and  finest ;  his  cellar  amply  stored  with 
the  choicest  wines,  his  pictures  were  perfect  bijoux.  Every 
thing  he  possessed  was  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  nothmg, 
except  this  little  awkwardness  of  feeling  towards  his  Grace, 
interfered  with  his  happiness  or  repose. 

Previous  to  their  departure  for  London,  the  Duchess 
invited  the  Burtons  to  dinner :  the  invitation  was  accepted 
and  the  party  made.  Not  a  soul  except  the  apothecary  ci 
the  neighbouring  town  was  there ;  dmner  was  served  up 
magnificently  at  seven  o'clock  ;  it  lasted  till  twenty  miuutes 
after  eight ;  the  champagne  needed  nothing  colder  to  chiU 
it  than  the  company;  the  daughters  spoke  only  to  their 
brothers,  the  brothers  only  to  their  parents ;  Burton  was 
placed  on  the  right  of  the  Duchess,  Kilman  the  apothecary 
on  her  left:  the  whole  of  her  Grace's  conversation  v^as 
directed  to  the  latter,  an^  turned  upon  the  nature  of  in- 
fection, in  a  dissertation  on  the  relative  dangers  of  typhus 
and  scarlet  fever,  which  was  concluded  by  an  assurance,  on 
the  part  of  her  Grace,  that  she  would  endeavour  to  prevail 
upon  Doctor  Somebody  from  London  to  come  down  and 
settle  in  the  neighbourhood — a  piece  of  information  which 
was  received  by  her  medical  hearer  with  as  much  composure 
as  a  man  could  muster  while  listening  to  intelligence  likely 
to  overturn  his  practice  and  ruin  his  family. 

The  Duke  drank  wine  with  Mrs.  Burton,  and  condescen* 

ded  to  enquire  after  her  little  one ;  his  Grace  then  entered 

into  a  lengthened  dissertation  with  bia  second  son  upon  the 
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mode  of  proceeding  which  he  intended  to  adopt  in  visiting 
Oxford  die  next  morning ;  and  conchided  the  dialogue  by 
an  elaborate  panegyric  upon  his  own  character,  and  those 
of  his  children,  his  horses,  his  wines,  and  his  servants. 

After  a  brief  sitting,  the  ladies  retired,  and  coffee  being 
shortly  brought  to  the  dinner-table,  the  gentlemen  pro- 
ceeded to  the  drawing-room,  which  they  found  occupied 
only  by  her  Grace  and  Mrs.  Burton :  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
having  retired  with  a  head-ach,  and  the  Lady  Jane  having 
accompanied  her  as  nurse. 

About  this  period  a  small  French  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece  struck  ten :  never  were  sounds  so  silvery  sweet  on 
mortal  ear  as  those  to  Mrs.  Burton.  Her  misery  had  been 
complete ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  simple  horror  of  a  t^te-ct- 
t^te  with  the  Duchess — a  thing  in  itself  sufficient  to  have 
frozen  a  salamander,  her  Grace  had  selected  as  a  subject  for 
conversation  the  science  of  craniology,  the  name  of  which, 
thanks  to  her  unsophistication,  had  never  reached  Mary's 
ears ;  and  the  puzzle  she  was  in  to  make  out  what  it  was, 
to  what  body  it  referred,  to  what  part  of  a  body,  or  what 
the  organs  were,  to  which  her  Grace  kept  perpetuaDy  al- 
luding, may  better  be  conceived  than  imagined.  The 
Duchess  voted  Mary  a  simpleton ;  Mary  set '  her  Grace 
down  as  a  bore  ;  and  Mary,  with  all  her  simplicity,  was  the 
nearer  the  mark  of  the  two. 

Who,  after  retiring  from  a  party  blazing  in  all  the  splen- « 
dour  of  feathers,  finery,  dress,  diamonds,  gewgaws,  and 
gaiety,  has  not  felt  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  quiet  repose 
of  home  ?  Who  has  not  experienced  the  joy  of  casting  off 
restraint,  and  throwing  himself  into  his  own  comfortable 
chair  by  his  own  fire- side,  and  thanking  his  stars  that  the 
trouble  of  pleasure  is  over  ?  If  we  all  have  felt  that,  we 
may  easily  imagine  the  sensations  of  our  domesticated 
couple  when  they  found  themselves  relieved  from  the  horrid 
restraint  of  Milford  Park ; — the  bolt  uprightness  with  which 
Mary  sat  upon  the  hard  shining  sky-blue  silk  sofa,  with  the 
Duchess,  was  abandoned  for  the  disembarrassed  lounge  on 
her  own  ottoman ;  and  the  cold,  formal,  half- whispered 
conversation,  of  which  little  was  to  be  heard  sounding 
through  the  spacious  saloon,  save  the  sibilations  of  the 
sVs  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it,metdmor^o«&^\£X^ 
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comfortable  chat,  replete  with  piquant  remarks  upon  their 
dear  friends,  interlarded  here  and  there  with  sundry  little 
coaxings  and  kissings  to  which,  although  married  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half,  Mr.  Burton  considered  himself  still  en- 
tided. 

This  domestic  t^te-d^tdte  concluded  with  the  comfortable 
resolution  that  they  were  much  happier  than  the  Duke  and 
Duchess — ^that  nothing  could  induce  them,  with  all  contin- 
gencies to  boot,  to  change  lots  ;  and  they  retired  to  rest, 
congratulating  themselves  that  the  day  was  over,  and  the 
events  of  it  not  likely  soon  to  recur. 

Months  rolled  on ;  spring  strewed  the  lawn  with  daisies ;  • 
summer  decked  the  beds  with  flowers  ;  and  autumn  yielded 
her  golden  store, — ^but  no  variation  was  perceptible  in  the 
felicity  of  our  hero  and  heroine.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  another  daughter  blessed  their  union ;  and  very  early 
in  her  life,  the  lovely  Fanny  was  pronounced  likely  to 
ecHpse  the  charming  Emma,  who  was  about  eleven  months 
her  senior. 

The  Burtons  did  not  much  associate  with  their  neigh' 
hours ;  but  as  winter  closed  in,  and  they  abandoned  a  once 
entertained  intention  of  visiting  London,  they  joined  more 
sociably  in  the  society  of  the  contiguous  town,  and  entered 
into  its  little  coteries  with  the  most  amiable  good-nature. 
The  rector,  a  man  of  superior  mind  and  character,  the 
Milfords,  the  Howards,  the  Whites,  the  Wilsons,  and  fami- 
lies of  that  class,  were  .perpetually  with  them ;  and,  as  re- 
straint arid  formahty  were  forbidden  at  Sandown  Cottage, 
an  invitation  thither  was  considered  quite  an  event  by  the 
younger  branches  of  the  surrounding  houses. 

Early  in  the  spring  succeeding  the  birth  of  her  second 
child,  Mrs.  Burton  received  a  letter  announcing  the  arrival 
in  England  of  Mr.  Frumpton  Danvers,  her  mother *s  uncle, 
whose  days  had  been  spent  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
collecting  and  accumulating  wealth ;  and  who  had  returned 
to  his  native  land,  so  late  in  life  as  to  have  survived  all  his 
friends  and  connexions,  except  this  daughter  of  his  niece. 
His  property  was  immense — almost  incalculably  so — ^in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  England,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Scotland,  he  had  estates  and  riches,  and  few  people  ven- 
tured  to  gaesa,  to  use  the  delicate  and  commoidy -accepted 
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term,  ^hat  he  would  cut  up  for.  One  thing  was  quite 
certain;  besides  all  the  doubtful  property  he  possessed, 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  stood  in  his  name  in  the 
Three  per  Cents. ;  and  the  difficulties  he  had  for  years  en- 
countered in  amassing  this  fortune  were  now  surpassed  by 
the  still  greater  one  of  making  up  his  mind  to  whom  he 
should  bequeath  it. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  mannerist  and  an  egotist — self- 
opiniated,  obstinate,  positive,  and  eternally  differing  with 
every  body  round  him — his  temper  was  soured  by  ill  health ; 
while,  unfortunately  for  his  associates,  his  immense  fortune 
.gave  him,  or  at  least  he  thought  it  did,  the  power  and 
authority  to  display  all  its  little  varieties  in  their  full  na- 
tural vigour. 

He  was  the  meanest  and  most  liberal  man  alive ;  the 
gentlest  and  the  most  passionate ;  alternately  wise  and 
weak,  harsh  and  kind,  bountiful  and  avaricious ;  just  as  his 
constitution  felt  the  effects  of  the  weather  or  of  the  society 
by  which  he  was  surrounded — he  was,  in  short,  an  oddity, 
and  had  proved  himself  through  life  constant  but  to  one 
object  alone — his  own  aggrandizement :  in  this  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  heart's  content ;  and  had  at  seventy-four 
amassed  suficient  wealth  to  make  him  always  extremely 
uneasy,  and  at  times  perfectly  wretched. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  Mrs.  Burton  was  his  only 
existing  relative,  that  he  was  thus  far  advanced  in  years, 
infirm,  and  almost  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  he  had 
sought  her  out  and  addressed  a  kind  and  affectionate  letter 
to  her,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  she  was  not  a  little 
Mattered  and  pleased  by  the  event.  She  communicated  to 
the  dear  partner  of  all  her  joys  the  unexpected  incident. 
He  entered  immediately  into  her  feelings,  saw  with  her 
the  prospects  which  the  affections  of  this  old  gentleman 
opened  to  their  view,  and,  without  a  moment's  delay,  re- 
solved, as  she  had  indeed  suggested,  that  an  invitation 
should  be  despatched  to  Mr.  Danvers  to  visit  Sandown 
Cottage. 

The  days  which  passed  after  this  request  was  committed 
to  paper,  and  with  all  due  formality  sealed  with  the  Burton 
arms,  addressed  and  conveyed  to  tiie  post,  were  cons\usie.d 
in  a  sort  of  feverish  anxiety.    Mary  had  never  tacf^xi.  V«t 
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uncle,  never  of  course  seen  him,  and  the  only  thing  intended 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to  his  person  with  which  her  eyes 
had  been  gratified  was  a  full-sized  miniature,  painted  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  by  a  second-rate  artist, 
representing  him  with  his  hair  extremely  well  powdered, 
rolled  in  sausage  curls  over  his  ears,  and  tied  behind  with 
pink  ribands,  his  cheeks  blooming  like  roses,  his  solitaire 
gracefully  twining  round  his  neck  and  falling  over  his 
i^oulders,  well  contrasted  with  a  French  grey  coat,  edged 
with  silver,  and  adorned  with  salmon-coloured  frogs;  a 
sprig  of  jessamine  springing  from  his  button-hole,  and  a 
diagonal  patch  of  court-plaster  resting  upon  his  off-cheek.. 
By  this  record  of  his  appearance,  Mrs.  Burton  had  regulated 
her  notions  of  his  attractions ;  and  whenever  she  heard  her 
rich  imcle  Danvers  spoken  of,  and  his  wealth  descanted 
upon,  she  sighed  with  the  Countess's  page,  **  And  he  is  so 
handsome,  Susan !" 

In  four  days  the  anxious  couple  received  the  following 
reply  to  their  invitation,  which,  as  it  is  perhaps  character- 
istic, I  have  transcribed  verbatim  et  literatim  from  the 
original.' 

"  Ibbotson's  Hotel,  Vere  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  April — . . 

"  Mt  dear  Niecb, 

*'  I  duly  received  your's,  dated  the  5th  inst.  and  have  to 
acknowledge  same.  You  might  have  spared  your  compli- 
ments, because,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  Old  birds  are  not 
caught  with  chaff.' — It  will  please  me  very  much  to  go  and 
see  you  and  your  husband  :  hope  you  have  made  a  suitable 
match  :  at  the  same  time  cannot  help  observing  that  I  never 
heard  the  name  of  Burton,  except  as  relating  to  strong  ale, 
which  I  do  not  drink  because  it  makes  me  bilious.  I  can- 
not get  to  you  yet,  because  I  have  promised  my  old  friend 
General  M'Cartridge  to  accompany  him  to  Cheltenham,  to 
drink  the  waters,  which  are  recommended  to  me.  I  will 
perhaps  go  to  you  from  Cheltenham  the  end  of  May,  but  I 
never  promise,  because  I  hate  breaking  a  promise  once 
made,  and  if  I  should  find  Cheltenham  very  pleasant,  per- 
haps I  shall  not  go  to  you  at  all. 

/  certainly  thank  you  for  your  attention,  but  I  hate  to 


it 
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be  under  obligations ;  I  bave  tberefore  directed  my  agent  to 
send  you  down  witb  great  care  two  adjutants,  whicb  I  have 
brought  home  with  vast  trouble,  togetiier  with  the  largest 
rattle-snake  ever  imported  alive  into  England.  I  meant 
them  as  presents  to  the  Royal  Society,  but  they  have  no 
place  to  keep  them  in,  and  therefore  I  want  you  to  take  care 
of  them,  as  you  teH  me  you  have  plenty  of  space  about  your 
house.* 

"  My  kilmagar  and  a  couple  of  coolies  or  rather  beasties, 
who  have  attended  me  to  England,  will  look  after  them  and 
keep  them  clean.  The  fact,  that  one  of  the  adjutants  is  a 
cock,  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  of 
secuiing  a  breed  of  them  to  this  country.  I  consider  them 
a  treasure,  and  I  know,  by  confiding  them  to  you,  I  shall 
secure  good  treatment  for  them.  You  will  allow  the  men 
to  remain  with  them  till  further  advice  from  your  affectionate 
unde, 

**  Frumpton  Dan^rs. 

"  P.  S.  I  am  in  hopes  of  been  able  to  add  two  or  three 
bucks  from  Cashmire  to  the  collection." 

"  Bucks  and  adjutants,  my  dear  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton, looking  at  her  husband,  and  laying  down  the  letter. 

"  Goats  and  rattle- snakes,  my  love!"  replied  Burton, 
taking  it  up,  and  beginning  mechanically  to  re-read  it.— 
•'  Why,  my  angel,  has  your  uncle  got  a  menagerie  ?" 

**  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Burton,'*  said  his  wife, 
quite  alarmed  at  the  approaching  invasion  of  their  quiet 
retreat  by  such  a  selection  from  the  plagues  of  the  universe. 
— "  What  an  extraordinary  fancy !" 

**  Yes,  Mary,"  said  Burton,  "it  is  certainly  eccentric ; 
but  he  is  your  uncle,  my  angel,  and  if  he  proposed  to  turn 
my  paddock  into  a  play-ground  for  a  brace  of  tigers,  I 
should  consider  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  accommodate 

*  Since  Mr.  Danvers  wrote  this  letter  the  establishment  of  our  splen- 
did Zoological  Gardens  has  rescued  the  country  from,  the  reproach 
nrhich'^he  so  justly  casts  upon  it.  Had  the  old  gentleman  lived  in  these 
iays  he  might  not  only  have  rejoiced  in  visiting  his  treasures  and  seeing 
them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  comfort  and  luxury,  but  he  might 
lave  ascertained  how  happily  the  beau  monde  of  London  pass  their 
Sundays  in  the  philosophical  pleasures  of  seeing  monkeys  flirt  and 
ilephants  wash  themselves. — 1836 
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myself  to  his  wishes ;  we  will  send  the  carriages  down  to 
the  inn,  and  the  adjutants  shall  have  the  coach>-hoa8e  to 
themselves ; — as  for  the  rattle-snake — " 

**  Hideous  monster  !"  exclaimed  Mary. 

' '  Curious  pet/'  said  Burton :  we  must  take  care  of  him  at  all 
events,  or  he  will  fascinate  little  Emma's  canary  birds,  and 
eat  up  Fanny's  lap-dog." 

^*  Do  you  know  I  dread  that  animal  more  than  all  !'*  said 
Mrs.  Burton. 

**  And  in  your  situation,  Mary,"  sighed  Burton, — by 
which  we  are  to  infer  that  the  said  Mary  was  shortly  ez« 
pected  to  afford  him  a  third  pledge  of  affection — *'  What  is 
to  be  done,  dearest  ?" 

"  But  now  really,  Tom,  what  are  adjutants ;  and  why 
put  them  into  the  coach-house  ?"  asked  Mary. 

"  They  are  birds,"  said  Burton. 

"  Birds !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  lady,  who  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  a  couple  of  well-dressed  officers  with  an 
epaulette  and  strap  a-piece ;  **  if  they  are  only  birds,  why 
not  have  their  cage  put  either  into  our  bed-chamber,  or  into 
the  dressing-room  ?" 

**  Dressing-room!  cage!**  exclaimed  Burton;  **why, 
my  dear  girl,  they  are  fourteen  feet  high,  if  they  are  an  inch, 
as  ravenous  as  tigers,  and  kick  like  donkies." 

•'  Dear,  dear  !"  murmured  the  affectionate  Mary,  *'  and 
the  poor  children,  what  will  become  of  them  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  my  little  woman,"  said  the  kind  husband; 
**  we  shall  soon  get  used  to  them,  and  at  all  events,  if  we 
are  doing  our  duty  to  an  old  and  respected  relation  of  your's, 
I  shall  be  satisfied." 

All,  however,  that  had  been  anticipated  did  by  no  means 
equal  the  reality  of  the  arrival  of  these  hideous  animals :  in 
less  than  five  days  appeared,  in  a  caravan,  the  enormous 
brace  of  birds,  the  coiling  snake,  seven  Cashmire  goats*  a 
Cape  jackass,  imagined  by  Mr.  Danvers  to  be  a  zebra*  be- 
cause so  called  by  Mr.  Vilette,  four  monkies  **  of  sorts," 
and  a  couple  of  grey  parrots,  with  shrill  voices  and  exceU 
lent  lungs.  * 

*  I  cannot  suffer  the  name  of  Mr.  Vilette,  the  ingenious  naturaliit 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  pass  without  mentioning  a  circumstnce 
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Such  a  scene  was  never  represented  at  Sandown  Cottage 
as  was  enacted  on  this  extraordinary  day ;  for,  strange  as 
were  the  adjutants,  horrihle  as  was  the  snake,  odious  as 
were  the  monkies,  uncouth  as  were  the  goats,  and  noisy  as 
were  the  parrots, — the  kitmagars,  and  coolies,  superintend- 
ed by  Mr.  Rice,  the  nabob's  own  man,  were,  to  the  quiet 
European  establishment  assembled,  more  horrible,  more 
strange,  more  odious,  more  uncouth,  and  more  noisy. 

First  the  birds  were  to  be  fed — a  rabbit  or  two  were  to  be 
caught  for  the  rattle- snake-^failing  of  which,  a  fine  fowl 
ready  prepared  for  an  exceUent  entree  at  dinner  was  hastily 
applied  to  the  purpose.  A  charming  portion  of  bread  and 
milk  just  ready  for  Miss  Fanny's  supper  was  whipped  up  for 
the  parrots ;  ibe  zebra  took  fright  at  the  goats,  and  broke 
loose  into  the  kitchen-garden,  while  one  of  the  monkies  in 
search  of  provender,  skipped  over  the  head  of  a  maid- ser- 
vant, who  was  standing  at  the  hall- door  with  the  younger 
daughter  of  the  family  in  her  arms,  and  having  nearly 
knocked  down  both  nurse  and  child,  whisked  upstairs,  and 
hid  itself  under  one  of  the  beds  in  the  nursery. 

Such  screaming,  such  pokings  and  scratchings  with 
brooms  and  brushes,  such  squallings  of  children,  such  roar- 
ings of  gardeners  and  keepers,  such  agonies  of  the  terrified 
mother,  such  horrors  of  the  agitated  husband,  such  squal- 
lings of  babes,  such  chattering  of  servants,  in  Malabar, 
Hindostanee,  Cingalese,  and  every  other  jumbled  language 
of  the  East,  never  were  seen  or  heard ;  and  it  was  near 
nine  o'clock  before  Jackoo  was  secured,  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  best  bed-room  chimney-pot,  and  carried  down  to  his 
proper  lodging,  amongst  the  other  beauties  of  Nature,  or 
that  peace  was  restored  in  the  house,  or  dinner  ready  for 
Ihe  fiamily. 

highly  iUustrafiye  of  the  exclusive  devotion  of  men  addicted  to  any 
particular  pursuit — I  called  upon  him  to  enquire  whether  he  had  any 
curious  objects  of  zoology  which  were  worth  taking  to  England — He 
shewed  me  many,  but  amongst  them  no  snakes,  one  or  two  of  which 
I  should  have  liked  to  possess. — Upon  my  asking  the  reason  of  this, 
he  told  me  it  was  too  early  in  the  year  to  get  good  specimens.  "  Oh," 
sud  I,  "  I  thought  they  were  scarce." — "  No,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Vilette  with  a 
look  of  omnitigated  satisfaction,  "  Thank  God,  it  is  a  very  fine  year  for 
snakes."— 1826. 
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*'  Well,  my  angel,"  said  Burton,  as  he  sipped  his  wine, 
**  it's  all  over  now— how  calm  and  comfortable  every  thing 
seems — one  really  should  occasionally  sufier  a  few  little  in- 
conveniencesy  to  render  the  evexL  tenoor  of  our  life  the  move 
agreeable." 

"  I  care  nothing  for  the  noise,  it  is  rather  good  fan," 
said  Mary ;  **  only  I  am  worried  to  death  about  t^  diildren. 
I  really  do  not  see  what's  to  be  done." 

*•  My  sweet  girl,"  replied  the  affectionate  Burton,  **  every 
care  will  be  taken  of  these  animals,  the  men  are  here  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  -,  and  no  danger  can  possibly  aocme." 

At  this  moment  a  most  terrific  noise  was  heard  in  ^e 
ante-room,  and  a  maidoservant,  pale  with  terror,  nuhed 
into  the  dinner-parlour  without  die  smallest  oeremony  or 
preparation,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  shrill  tone — '*  Ma'am 
Ma'am,  his  leg  is  broken !" 

"  Whose  leg  ?"  said  Mrs.  Burton,  somewhat  philosophi* 
cally;  recollecting  that  the  only  ke  for  whom  she  cared  the 
least  in  the  world  had  not  been  in  harm's  way,  but  was 
sitting  opposite  to  her,  with  both  his  legs  snug  and  safe 
under  the  dinner-table. 

**  The  gardener,  Ma'am,  Thomas,  the " 

**  How,  when,  where  V  exclaimed  Burton. 

"  You  shall  hear  immediately  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Riee,  the 
ChargS  d'affaires  oi  Mr.  Danvers,  who  entered  the  apart- 
ment, attended  by  the  kitmagar,  not  so  much  to  ezplBin 
the  accident  as  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  gardener, 
who,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  birds  four 
yards  and  a  half  high  contrive  to  roost  at  night,  had  fea- 
tured into  their  dormitory,  and  consequently  received  aksdc 
from  one  of  their  tremendous  legs,  which  had  the  effeet  of 
breaking  his,  and  bringing  him  upon  his  back ;  after  whidi, 
by  his  own  account,  the  lively  creature  performed  a  aort  of 
dance  upon  his  chest,  which,  though  extremely  gracefial  to 
look  at,  was  by  no  means  salutary  to  endure. 

**  I  will  tell  you.  Sir,"  repeated  Mr.  Rice,  or  perittps 
Vinkitachalum  will." 

*'  Yes,  Saab,*'  said  the  kitmagar,  who  was  actuaOy  in 
charge  of  the  birds,  and  who  was  dressed  in  full  costume, 
with  the  yellow  streak  of  high  caste  upon  his  forehead. 
**  Misser  Gamer  come  pip  in  de  horse-house,  see  birdumt 
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wiuky,  winky;  birdums  hear  noise,  bim  kick  Misser  Gar- 
jaer — because  why — why  because  birdum  did  not  know — 
pretty  birduoa-^bote  pretty — Saab." 

"  And  the  man's  leg  is  broken?"  said  Burton. 

•*  Acha,  Saab — him  crack  in  de  middle — because  why — 
why  because — birdum's  leg  him  two  times  strong  as 
Misser  Gamer's  leg — him  kiU  a  little  child  two  times  before 
iiow,  Saab." 

"  Good  Heavens!*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burton,  whose  ma- 
ternal feelings  were  roused  by  this  horrible  precedent  for 
the  quiet  commission  of  infanticide. 

*'  But  we  must  see  about  the  gardener/'  said  Burton ; 
"  desire  them  to  send  the  carriage  immediately  for  Mr. 
EilmAu,  and " 

"  The  carrriages  have  been  removed,  Sir,"  said  the 
butler,  '*  to  make  room  for  the  birds." 

•*  Well,  then,  let  horses  be  sent,  and  beg  Mr.  Kilman 
immediately  to  come  and  attend  the  poor  fellow,  who  is 
doubtless  suffering  torment  from  the  accident." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  extremely  painful.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Rice,  with  infinite  composure;  **  for  on  the  voyage  I  met 
with  a  similar  accident  from  one  of  my  master's  Cashmire 
goats;  and  it  really  is  more  in  idea  than  reality." 

••  Oh !  those  goats,'*  groaned  Mrs.  Burton  at  the  top  of 
the  table,  in  an  under-tone,  inaudible  below  the  salt. 

"  Well,  well,  at  all  events,  send  off,"  said  Burton;  **  and 
take  care  that  nobody  disturbs  tbe  birds  again,  or  goes  near 
them;  without  some  very  strict  caution  we  shall  have  more 
accidents,  depend  upon  it." 

The  domestics  retired,  all  discontented  in  the  highest  de- 
gnse;  Bice  thought  that  sufficient  respect  was  not  paid  him 
r— he  could  only  get  tallow  candles  and  port  wine  in  the 
butler's  room,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  feelings 
that  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  his  master  at  Cheltenham  the 
next  day.  Vinkitachalum  thought  it  cruel  to  complain  of 
his  birds  merely  for  breaking  a  man's  leg ;  endeavom-ing,  at 
the  same  time,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  Orientalism,  to 
prove  that,  so  far  from  complaining  at  the  fractm'e  of  his 
hmb,  he  ou^ht,  if  he  had  a  spark  of  gratitude  in  his  com- 
position, to  have  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  that  his  life  had 
been  spared  under  the  circumstances. 

c  ^ 
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On  the  other  hand — so  differently  do  different  people  esti- 
mate the  same  thing — the  agitated  spider-brusher,  who  had 
first  rushed  into  the  room,  thought  that  the  bird  ought 
instantly  to  be  killed  for  hurting  her  sweetheart,  and  felt 
that  sending  for  only  one  doctor  to  set  his  leg  was  a  mark 
of  excessive  cruelty ;  while  the  butler,  who  cared  more  foir 
the  regularity  of  the  service  than  any  thing  else,  joined  with 
the  cook  in  execrating  both  men  and  things  which  could 
have  conduced  to  leave  a  second  course  chilling  upon  the 
table,  and  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  uncorking  a  second 
bottle  of  claret. 

Peace,  however,  was  again  restored ;  Mr.  Kilman  in  doe 
time  arrived,  the  fracture  was  reduced,  and  so  far  all  went 
well ;  except,  indeed,  that  the  gardener  had  been  hired  by 
Burton  at  enormous  wages,  from  his  knowledge  of  pineries^ 
for  the  express  purpose  of  producing,  if  possible,  finer, 
larger,  and  heavier  fruit  than  his  Grace  the  neighbouring 
Duke ;  and  that  the  two  months*  confinement,  consequent 
upon  the  kick,  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  aid  from  him  ift 
the  pursuit;  while  prudence,  on  the  other  hand,  dictated 
that  a  second  scientific  gardener  exclusively  to  superintend 
pine- apples  would  be  too  expensive.  After  a  short  delibera- 
tion, the  pines  were  therefore  for  the  present  season  aban- 
doned, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  obliged  to  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  prospect  of  what  might  be  done  in  another. 

When  the  morning  arrived.  Burton  and  his  wife,  as  was 
their  constant  custom,  and  is  indeed  a  constant  custom  witli 
the  generality  of  families,  proceeded  to  the  breakfast- parlour, 
a  room  opening  into  one  of  the  gayest  and  prettiest  flower- 
gardens  in  the  county;  all  the  varied  specimens  of  the 
hardy  tribes  vied  with  each  other,  and  dazzled  the  eye  while 
they  charmed  the  other  senses.  It  was  a  little  Paradise,  and 
never  did  it  look  brighter  and  prettier  than  on  this  morning': 
the  tea  was  excellent,  the  coffee  perfect,^  the  rolls  ad- 
mirable; the  birds  were  singing;  the  sun  shining  —  all 
Nature  seemed  gay ;  when  suddenly  the  astonished  couple 
perceived  the  three  Indian  servants  of  their  beloved  uncle, 
armed  with  sticks,  rushing  through  one  of  the  thickest  par- 
terres, trampling  down  all  the  sweet  and  gaudy  fiowers, 
slapping  and  banging  at  every  thing  they  approached ;  and 
making  a  noise  with  their  voices  as  nearly  resembling  that 
made  by  Guinea  hens  in  a  state  of  alarm  as  possible. 
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**  What  the  deuce  has  happened  now  ?**  cried  Burton. 

"  Mercy  on  us !  look  at  the  roses ;  see  the  beautiful 
magnolias !"  and  at  that  moment  down  went  a  stage  of 
poor  innocent  greenhouse-plants,  which  had  been  drawn  out 
like  a  volunteer  corps  in  all  their  splendour  to  be  reviewed 
in  the  fine  weather. 

**  What  are  ye  doing?'*  bawled  Burton  to  the  men. 
*'  Che,  che,  che.  che,  che,  che,"  went  the  Indians,  totally 
regardless  of  all  he  said  to  them. 

"What  do  ye  want,  what  are  ye  hunting  for?"  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  Lady.  "  Che,  che,  che,  che,  che, 
^e"  replied  the  zealous  invaders. 

At  length  Burton,  out  of  patience  at  beholding  the  wreck 
of  all  bis  rural  beauties,  rang  the  bell,  and  caused  enquiries 
to  be  made  in  every  quarter,  as  to  the  cause  of  such  ap- 
{Murently  unprovoked  outrage ;  when,  after  great  delay,  and 
mystery,  and  confusion,  and  backwardness,  on  the  part  of 
all  the  subordinates,  the  truth  was  confessed.  During  the 
night,  the  superb  rattle-snake  had  escaped  from  his  cage, 
imd  could  no  where  be  found. 

"  And  the  children  are  out  !*'  screamed  Mrs.  Burton. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  enquired  Burton  eagerly  of  Mr. 
ftice. 

**  We  must  find  the  snake.  Sir." 

'*  Find  him !  let  us  endeavour  to  destroy  him.*' 

"  Destroy !  Sir,"  said  the  man, — **  I  would  not  do  it  for 
the  universe.  It  is  more  than  my  place  is  worth  barely  to 
encourage  such  an  idea. — ^Why,  Sir,  there  was  a  young 
gentleman,  a  cousin,  I  believe,  of  my  master's,  to  whom  it 
was  supposed  at  one  time  he  would  leave  all  his  property  ; 
and  merely  because  he  happened  to  say,  (saving  your  pre- 
sence. Ma'am,)  '  d the  snake  !'  my  master  desired  him 

\o  quit  his  house,  and  has  never  seen  or  spoken  to  him 
fince." 

.  **  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Burton,  considerably  staggered  by  this 
avowed  affection  on  the  part  of  her  uncle  for  the  reptile,  and 
even  more  by  the  decided  manner  in  which  he  resented  any 
affit>nt  offered  to  it— >"  I  see  no  harm  in  a  snake;  a  snake 
in  its  proper  place  is  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  creature, 
but  not  loose  in  a  garden  with  children." 

"  J  don't  think.  Ma'am,  there  is  much  danger,*'  edid'QCvce^ 
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calculatingly  and  philosophically ;  '*  perhaps,  if  he  is  not 
Tery  hungry  this  morning,  he  won*t  touch  'em — his  appetite 
is  very  uncertain," 

Perhaps !- — the  thought,  the  doubt,  the  possibiEty»  irM 
madness  1 — The  agitated  mother  mshed  out  in  hopes  to  «avd 
her  ofi^pring,  regardless  of  all  danger — of  all  difficulty. 

Burton  with  equal  anxiety  followed,  and  by  instinct,  as  it 
were,  armed  himself  with  a  double-barrelled  gUn  and  joined 
in  the  pursuit :  his  feelings  were  in  a  perfect  whirl,  ttnd  he 
determined  within  himself,  if  he  found  the  creature,  not 
merely  to  scotch,  but  kill  him,  at  all  hazards. 

Scouts  were  despatched  in  every  direction ;  toad  it  hating 
been  given  out  as  a  point  of  natural  history,  by  Vinkitai^- 
lum,  that  the  reptile  was  extremely  fond  of  flowers ;  eterj^ 
bed,  every  clump  And  cluster  where  flowers  cotdd  grow 
were  trampled  over,  and  beaten  down,  and  destroyed  in  thtf 
search,  but  all  in  vain. 

At  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery.  Burton  at  length  beheld  <me 
of  the  nursery- maids  and  his  children:  the  woman  was 
seated  on  a  bench,  with  the  younger  one  in  her  arms-— the 
elder,  then  just  two  years  old,  was  within  a  few  yards  of 
her.  Delighted  at  the  sight,  he  called  to  his  little  darling, 
but  she  answered  not ;  she  appeared  not  to  hear  him — lit 
innocent  countenance  seemed  fixed  upon  some  object  appa- 
rently close  to  her — her  whole  attention  was  evidasktly 
absorbed ;  instead  of  turning  to  run,  as  she  was  wont  to  do» 
towards  her  anxious  father,  she  heeded  him  not,  but  stepped 
slowly,  with  a  subdued  manner  and  marked  caution,  nnm^ 
tural  at  her  age,  towards  a  cluster  of  shrubs  which  were 
near  her.  Burton  cast  a  glance  towards  the  spot,  and 
beheld,  coiled  into  a  circle  with  its  head  considerabfy  ele- 
vated, the  dreaded  rattle* snake  itself ! 

Its  flaming  eyes,  sparkling  like  diamonds,  were  fixed  tqnwi 
his  beloved  child,  who,  under  the  power  of  their  hortid 
fascination,  was  every  moment  ini^oluntarily  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  its  venomous  mouth. — The  nurse  at  the  same 
moment  saw  the  same  object ;  and,  although  ignorant  of  tbi 
dreaded  power  of  the  creature,  was  paralyzed. 

Burton  approached  with  breathless  trepidation  ;  again  he 

called  his  infant — it  was.  alas  !  too  late  !  The  rattle  of  th<J 

snake  caught  his  ear — the  child  xiaa  dLosiex — to  Are  at  the 
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reptile  was,  in  all  probability,  to  destroy  his  offspring.  He 
feared  not  for  himself,  but,  ignorant  of  the  character  of  his 
foe,  he  dreaded  lest,  by  advancing,  he  might  end  the  scene, 
and  hasten  the  destruction  of  his  child  : — the  leaves  moved 
-—the  snake  oncotled  itself-— elevated  its  head — the  rattling 
increased — the  innocent  babe  sank  on  the  g^rass,  within  a 
foot  of  it — the  creature  made  another  movement  prepa- 
ratory to  the  blow,  when  Mary,  in  an  instant,  dashed  before 
her  husband,  and  snatched  her  infant  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  Her  rapid  approach  startled  the  monster,  whose 
eye  was  suddenly  diverted  from  its  victim ;  and  setting  up 
a .  tremendous  rattle  with  its  tail,  it  bounded  through  the 
thicket,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

Those  only  who  have  children  can  sympathize  with  my 
hero  and  heroine  at  this  moment :  Mary  hardly  knew  the 
danger  to  which  she  had  exposed  herself  and  her  infant,  by 
this  bold  attack  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  torrent  of  her  feel- 
ings at  the  child's  escape  was  too  much  for  her  to  bear ; 
oaring  a  prayer  of  g^ratitude  to  Heaven,  she  gave  her 
preciooa  charge  into  its  father's  arms,  and  fainted  at  his 
feet.  Assistance  was  immediately  sought  and  procured; 
but  tiie  delicacy  of  her  situation  rendered  the  event  more 
perilous  than  at  first  was  apprehended,  and  she  had  nearly 
fiillen  a  victim  to  her  intrepidity  and  maternal  love,  in  giving 
birth  the  same  evening  to  a  fine  boy.  This  was  the  object 
of  aU  Burton's  ambition,  the  theme  of  his  prayers,  the 
desire  of  his  heart ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  the  morning's 
agitation,  that  the  infant,  alas !  was  still- bom ! 

The  search  for  the  hated  snake  was  kept  up  with  laudable 
assidoity  by  the  attendants  during  the  day,  and  at  last  he 
was  found  in  a  state  of  torpor,  having  contrived,  by  dint  of 
his  insinuating  looks,  to  gorge  himself  with  the  valuable 
contents  of  Mrs.  Burton's  aviary. 

Barton  resolved,  cost  what  it  might,  to  be  rid  of  this 
horrid  creature,  and  gave  his  opinion  pretty  freely  on  tlie 
subject  to  Mr.  Rice ;  who,  finding  the  ground  untenable, 
cansed  the  reptile  to  be  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town, 
where,  having  a  cooley  specially  appointed  to  attend  him, 
he  might  lead  a  quiet  life  till  the  actual  arrival  of  Mr. 
Frompton  Danvers  at  Sandown,  which  event  happened  in  the 
first  week  of  June;   it  having  been  arranged  ticiaX  ^x%. 
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Burton's  recovery  should  be  the  signal  for  the  old  gentleman*» 
approach. 

The  intervening  month  had  passed  much  as  such  months 
pass  in  families ;  and  the  quietude  of  the  house  was  seldom 
disturbed,  except  by  the  occasional  invasion  of  one  or  two 
of  the  Cashmires  into  the  drawing-room,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  jars,  busts,  and  looking-glasses,  or  a  temporary 
dopement  of  one  of  the  adjutants  to  a  distant  part  oi 
the  county.  These  evils,  however,  were  removed,  and  tiie 
nuisance  abated,  by  a  discovery  made  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Danvers,  that  his  snake  had  been  exiled :  partly  in  rev^ige 
for  this  slight,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  carry  a  somewhat 
important  point  of  his  own,  he  determined  upon  the  strange^ 
and  with  him  somewhat  unusual,  measure  of  giving  his  rare 
specimens  of  natural  history  to  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who 
had  happened  to  express  in  his  hearing  an  affection  for  sqcIl 
curiosities. 

Mr.  Danvers  had  a  vulgar  mind,  and,  ignorant  of  tiie 
ways  of  more  refined  society,  fondly  imagined  that  paying  a 
deference  to  the  wife  of  a  great  man  was  a  certain  mode  of 
obtaining  the  consideration  of  her  husband :  whether  his 
gross  view  of  the  thing  were  correct  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know ;  but  most  true  it  is  that,  vastly  to  the  relief  oi 
the  Burtons,  the  menagerie  was,  by  special  order,  removed 
from  Sandown,  much  in  the  order  it  arrived,  after  having,, 
by  its  temporary  stay  there,  blighted  our  hero's  fondest 
hopes— endangered  his  darling  child  and  its  exemplary 
mother — lamed  his  gardener  for  life — exterminated  hi3 
aviary — and  completely  destroyed  his  flower-garden. 

Still  resolved  to  keep  on  "  never  minding,"  conscious  of 
possessing  every  earthly  comfort  within  themselves,  they 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  they  might,  by  the  most 
assiduous  attention  to  Mr.  Danvers  himself,  obhterate  from 
his  mind  any  unpleasant  recollections  of  neglect  towards  lus 
animals  ;  and  Mrs.  Burton,  with  the  before-mentioned  minia- 
ture in  her  hand,  almost  longed  for  the  time  when  she 
might  welcome  her  handsome  uncle  with  the  salmon-colour* 
ed  frogs  and  the  pink-tied  tail. 

In  due  time  the  day  of  bis  arrival  came,  and  the  houn 
after  breakfast  seemed  to  creep  instead  of  flying,  till  five 
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o'clock ;  shortly  after  which  a  carriage  drove  to  the  door, 
followed  by  a  hack-chaise  and  pair. 

In  the  first  vehicle  sat  Mr.  Fmmpton  Danvers  himself, 
attended  by  his  own  man.  Rice;  on  the  dicky  were  twa 
Indian  servanta  en  coitume.  The  top  of  the  carriage  waa 
crowned  with  an  imperial,  the  back  of  it  encumbered  by  two 
large  trunks.  The  chaise  contained  an  incalculable  quantity 
^  l^gag^y  uid  an  English  livery-servant,  who  was  com- 
pletely wedged  in  by  the  requisite  etceteras  for  a  person  of 
Mr.  Danvers's  habits  and  standing. 

Mary's  heart  beat,  and  she  was  puzzling  herself  as  to  how 
fiur  ahe  might  go  with  propriety  towards  warmly  receiving 
so  handsome  a  relative,  when  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and,  leaning  upon  Burton's  arm  (who  had  gone  out 
to  receive  him),  appeared  the  object  of  all  her  speculations. 

She  beheld  an  old  man,  considerably  bent  by  years,  with 
yellow  cheeks,  white  lips,  and  black  teeth; — a  few  grey 
hairs  strayed  around  his  head,  having  escaped  the  confine- 
ment of  a  minute  pigtail,  which  stuck  over  his  shoulder  just 
under  his  left  ear.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
bilious-looking  double-breasted  calico  waistcoat,  pale  nan- 
keen breeches,  saffiron-coloured  silk  stockings,  professing  to 
be  white,  and  a  pair  of  little  nankeen  gaiters  over  shoes, 
with  buckles  in  them :  he  was,  in  short,  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  that  dass  of  returned  qui-hi's ;  individuals  of  which  may 
be  seen  any  fine  spring  day,  trying  to  weather  the  windy 
comer  of  Cavendish  Square;  but  as  completely  different 
firom  what  Mary  had  fancied  as  his  manner  was  from  what 
•he  had  hoped. 

"  Well,  Ma*am,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  gently  pushing 
her  away  from  him,  she  having,  in  the  ardour  of  her  feelings, 
rushed  into  his  arms ;  "  well.  Ma'am,  and  how  d'  ye  do,  eh 
— ^pretty  well  ? — Why,  Ma'am,  you  are  not  so  tall  as  1  ex- 
pected— your  mother  sent  me  your  picture — cursed  humbugs 
those  painting  fellows — eh  ?" 

Mary  recollected  the  picture  of  the  beau  with  the  bouquet, 
and  felt  half  inclined  to  join  in  the  censure  which  the  old 
gentleman  thus  levelled  at  the  artists. 

^*  So,  Ma'am,"  said  he  *^  you  did  not  like  my  snake,  I 
hear,  eh !  nor  those  beautiful  birds  I  sent  you  ?" 
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Unprepared  for  an  attack  at  the  mommt  of  his  arrival, 
MarjT  hesitated  for  an  answer. 

*'  I  don't  care,  Ma'am ;  yoo  need  not  try  to  make  a 
speech ;  I  did  not  want  yon  to  have  'em ;  I  hope  my  people 
paid  for  their  keep ;  it  shews  what  fools  there  are  iA  ihe 
world ;  I  meant  them  to  have  heen  yours :  now  I  "vc  given 
'em  away  to  somehody  else ;  it  don't  matter,  I  dare  say,  to 
yoo ;  some  peojde  don't  like  snakes ;  there's  no  aocounting' 
for  taste,  eh  ?" 

"  My  mother.  Sir,"  said  Mary, 

**  Ah,  your  mother  was  a  fool,  and  I  dare  say  you  're  not 
much  hetter !  I  always  told  her  so ; — she  had  a  very  grest 
respect  for  my  opinions." 

"  Why,  Sir!"  said  Barton, 

"  Oh  dont  make  a  fuss.  Sir ;  when  you  know  me  longer, 
you  11  know  me  hetter,  perhaps  :  I  don't  care  a  cowrie  for 
the  snakes — never  did — did  not  know  what  to  do  with  *em, 
or  shouldn't  have  thought  of  giving  them  to  you — there 's 
an  end  of  that.     Well, — isn't  your  name  Mary,  eh  ?" 

"  It  is.  Sir." 

*•  So  you  have  had  a  dead  child,  Mary,  eh  ? — great  non- 
sense that.  Ma'am — Rice  told  me  a  rigmarole  about  my 
snake ;  what  had  mi/  snake  to  do  with  your  child,  eh  ?'* 

Mary  was  overcome  with  the  extraordinary  abruptness  of 
Mr.  Danvers :  and  Burton,  seeing  that  she  was  so,  caught  up 
the  conversation,  by  remarking  that  one  of  his  children  had 
nearly  been  destroyed  by  it. 

**  Stuff — I  don't  believe  a  syllable  of  it ;  all  trash — gam- 
mon—like the  story  of  the  squirrel  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  or  the  lie  of  Nic  Scull,  the  surveyor  — 
\    '*  Dr.  Mead  believed  in  the  power,  Sir,  and  I  - 

*'  And  who  the  deuce,  Sir,  was  Dr.  Mead  ?  and  why  the 
deuce.  Sir,  should  Dr.  Mead  know  more  about  the  matter 
than  you  or  I  ?  What  does  it  signify  ?  Don't  let  us  talk 
about  it,  eh  } — Snug  house  you  have  got  j — deuced  bad  all 
these  jigamaree  ornaments,  eh? — ^hired  it  so,  I  suppose, 
eh?" 

"  No,  Sir,  my  own  taste ;  I " 

••  Oh,  my !  you  've  got  a  taste,  eh  !  and  a  genius.  I  sap- 
pose,  eh.  Miss  Minikin  ?" — patting  Mrs.  Burton  under  the 
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'*  We  are  satisfied,  Sir/'  said  Mary,  **  contentmant  it 
itself  a  treasure." 

••  So  it  is,  my  little  preacher,"  said  Danvers ;  "  but  how 
do  you  pass  your  time,  eh  ?  I  don't  see  any  card-tables ; 
have  you  got  a  billiard-room,  eh  V 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Burton,  '*  we  play  no  cards/' 

"  No  cards !  then  I  'm  off— I  'm  off;  I  meant  to  have 
staid  six  weeks  with  you,  but  I  could  as  soon  live  without 
smoking  as  without  cards." 

••  Smoking !"  mentally  ejaculated  Mrs.  Burton. 

I  use  this  expression  because  I  have  found  it  in  every 
novel  which  has  been  published  for  the  last  ten  years — 
barring  those  splendid  exceptions  to  all  modem  novels.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's ; — I  do  not  profess  to  understand  it,  but  I 
imagine  it  to  mean  an  ejaculation  which  is  not  intended  to 
be  ejaculated,  and  which  therefore  is  no  ejaculation  at  all. 

*'  Oh  !'*  replied  the  master  of  the  house,  "  we  can  easily 
make  up  a  party  for  you  at  whist.  Sir." 

'*  That  will  do/*  said  Danvers,  "  that  will  do ;  then  I  am 
your  man  for  a  month  at  least ;  however,  I  *I1  just  change 
my  dress — what  time  do  you  dine  to-day,  eh  ?" 

"  We  have  not  dined  yet.  Sir,"  said  Mary. 

"  Yet  !**  why  it's  near  six  o'clock,  woman ;  ••  what  d*  ye 
mean.  Ma'am,  eh  ?" 

•'  What  hour,  then,  do  you  prefer,  Sir  ?"  said  Mary. 

*'  I  always  dine  at  three,  Ma'am,  or  not  at  all.  I  never 
eat  tiffin,  and  nothing  will  induce  me  to  alter  my  dinner- 
hour  :  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  fashion — they  spoiled  Calcutta 
by  dining  at  night;  night,  Ma'am,  is  meant  for  playing 
cards — not  for  eating." 

•*  Oh,  we  shall  regulate  our  hours  by  your  wishes,  Sir/* 
said  Burton;  "and  I  have  no  doubt  when  we  know  your 
habits,  you  will  find  every  thing  smooth  and  comfortable." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Sir,"  said  Danvers.  '*  Pray,  Mr. 
Burton,  who  was  your  father,  eh  ?" 

•*  He  held  an  office  under  Government  in  Scotland,  Sir." 

••  What,  one  of  their  infernal  jobs,  eh  ?  he  was  a  re- 
spectable man,  wasn't  he,  eh  ?" 

'*  He  was  an  excellent  man — a  man  of " 

"  Hold  your  tongue.  Sir;  don't  bore  me  wittv  Yv\ft  ^c^o^- 
ness;  all  sons'  fathers  are  excellent:  non&eu&e — ^\x%:^— 
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can't  humbug  me — I  don't  care  what  he  was, — I  suppose 
he's  dead,  isn't  he,  eh  ?" 

"  He  is.  Sir." 

"  Any  more  of  ye  ?" 

*'  I  had  a  sister,  Sir,  who  married  an  officer  in  the  army: 
he  was  killed  at  Waterloo." 

"  Serve  him  right,"  said  the  old  gentleman ;  "  stupid  ass 
he  must  have  been  to  have  gone  there:  what  became  of 
his  widow,  eh  ?" 

"  She  died.  Sir,— about  four  years  since,"  said  Burton, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  poor  body! — out  of  her  misery ^  eh? 
Did  she  get  her  husband's  medal,  eh  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,  Sir." 

**  She  ought  to  have  got  it,  you  know,  according  to 
regulation ;  isn't  your  name  Tom,  eh  ?'* 

"  It  is.  Sir." 

"  Well  then,  Tom,  come,  show  me  my  room,  I  '11  just 
change  my  clothes,  and  be  down  again  in  no  time :  and  go 
you.  Miss  Polly,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  addressing  his 
niece,  "  and  get  cards  ready,  eh  ?  You'll  find  me  out  by 
and  by,  eh,  Polly  ?" 

Saying  which  he  left  the  library  followed  by  Burton,  who 
first  pointing  the  way,  attended  him  to  his  chamber-door. 
As  they  went  up  stairs,  the  nabob  stopped  on  the  first 
landing-place,  and  holding  by  the  banisters,  turned  round  to 
Burton  and  said,  "  I  say.  Master  Tom,  your  wife  is  no 
beauty,  I  can  tell  you  that— eh  ?" 

Burton,  who  from  the  force  of  habit  had  brought  himself 
to  fancy  his  wife  perfection,  received  this  intelligence  with 
as  much  good-nature  as  could  be  expected,  and  left  his 
guest  in  his  room,  pitying  his  eyes,  or  his  taste,  or  whatever 
it  was,  that  had  deceived  him  so  egregiously  with  respect 
to  his  niece. 

Burton,  when  he  returned  to  Mary,  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  how  to  act:  he  had  pledged  himself  to  cards,  and 
certain  it  was  that  Kilman  was  expected  at  dinner;  but  the 
hour  for  that  meal  not  having  arrived,  and  Mr.  Kilman 
being  in  his  own  person  incompetent  to  take  two  hands  at 
whjat,  and  Mary  having  as  much  idea  of  the  game  as  she 
Iiad  of  Hebrew,  he  could  not  imagme  'T^YiaX.  ^^&  to  be  done* 
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He  calculated  that  he  and  his  wife  might  play  together,  and 
that  her  blunders  would  escape  scolding ;  but  then  he  recol- 
lected that  her  uncle  played  high,  so  that  the  treat  would  be 
extremely  expensive ;  and,  quite  in  a  puzzle  what  to  do,  he 
determined  to  get  dinner  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
trust  to  chance,  always  reserving  to  hunself  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Danvers  had  been  pleased  to  'express  upon  the 
subject  of  his  niece's  personal  attractions. 

Mr.  Edlman  arrived;  Mr.  Danvers  came  down;  Mrs. 
Burton  appeared  dressed  for  dinner,  and  so  did  Burton. 

"  What  an  infernal  smell  of  cooking  I"  said  Mr.  Danvers; 
*•  oh!  your  dinner,  I  suppose: — well,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a 
strange  fancy  to  dine  at  such  an  hour  as  this ;  however,  I 
hate  to  be  unsociable,  so  I'll  e'en  sit  and  look  at  you,  while 
you  eat,  eh  ?"  Saying  which,  without  the  smallest  cere- 
mony, he  rang  the  bell. 

•*  Tell  Rice,"  said  the  old  gentleman  to  the  servant  who 
arrived  to  answer  it,  "  to  send  Swangee  here,  with  my  can- 
isters and  boxes.  If  you'll  give  me  leave.  Miss  Polly,  while 
you  are  feasting  yourselves,  1*11  just  whiff  away  some  of  the 
weed — nobody  need  mind  me :  I  hate  being  a  restraint  upon 
any  body." 

Saying  which,  and  dinner  being  announced,  he  led  his  niece 
to  her  seat  at  table,  and  placing  himself  next  her,  but  a  little 
retired  from  the  board,  was  served  with  a  pipe  well  charged 
with  tobacco :  which  being  lighted,  he  proceeded  to  smoke, 
as  his  companions  went  on  eating,  performing  his  fumatory 
recreation  in  the  most  free  and  easy  manner,  and  all  its  con- 
comitant evolutions  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance. 

In  a  short  time  every  thing  in  the  room  smelt  or  tasted 
of  tobacco ;  for  Danvers,  although  long  a  resident  in  India, 
disdained  the  hookah,  or  the  chirout;  the  apartment  was  in 
a  mist — Mrs.  Burton  coughed,  so  did  Mr.  Kilman,  so  did 
Tom,  so  did  the  butler,  so  did  the  footman — all  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  Mr  Danvers  only  moved  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  to 
ask  for  some  gin  and  water. 

Lamentable  distress !  such  a  liquor  was  not  to  be  had ; 
in  vain  were  tendered  the  Grave,  the  Hock,  the  Chateau 
Margaut,  the  Pacchareti,  the  Maraschino,  the  Cura^oa,  and 
every  thing  else  in  wine  or  liqueur  **  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  curious."      Brandy  and  water,  however,  wa'a  \)afe  0x^3 
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Buccedaneum;  which  was  received  by  the  veaerable  smote 
with  ao  very  good  grace. 

Poor  Mrs.  Burton,  anxious  as  she  was  to  do  her  duty  and 
evince  her  attachment,  could  not  long  endure  the  fumigation 
so  liberally  atforded  by  her  eccentric  relation,  and  retired  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  subsequently  the  important  rubber 
was  arranged,  aud  the  whole  affair  went  off  admirably,  till 
Mr.  Kilman,  who  was  the  old  gentleman's  partner,  happen- 
ing, in  a  fit  of  absence,  or  from  ignorance,  to  trump  his 
•*  thirteenth,"  the  ire  of  the  nabob  rose  to  an  ungovernable 
pitch,  and,  while  the  cards  were  scattered  in  every  direction 
by  his  fury,  the  words  quack — ^pill-gilder — fool — ass — and 
^ven  beast — flowed  from  his  hps  in  a  torrent  of  invective. 

The  apothecary,  unaccustomed  to  such  rough  usag«,  was 
about  to  remonstrate  in  a  less  gentle  manner  than  ordinary ; 
but  assuaged  by  the  emollient  language  of  his  host,  who 
pleaded  the  age  and  peculiarities  of  his  wife's  uncle,  and 
compensated  to  the  injured  man  by  descanting  on  the  excel- 
Jence  of  the  old  gentleman's  heart,  he  submitted  to  the 
vituperation,  and,  after  the  storm  blew  over,  accepted  an 
invitation  for  the  next  day. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Danvers  discovered  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of  mounting  and  remounting 
stairs,  and  therefore  suggested  that  a  bed  should  be  put  up 
for  him  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  tbe  ground-floor,  which  was 
no  sooner  hinted  at,  than  his  desire  was  gratified  ;  uphol- 
sterers arrived  from  the  neighbouring  town,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  what  had  heretofore  been  the  pretty 
favourite  breakfast-parlour  was  converted  into  a  bed-cham- 
ber for  the  eccentric  visitor. 

These  little  inconveniences  were  all  borne  with  pleasure 
by  Mrs.  Burton ;  and  the  quarrels  between  the  servants  of 
her  guest  and  those  of  the  establishment,  which  occurred 
daily  and  hourly,  were  arranged  and  re-arranged,  with  as 
much  justice  as  appeared  to  her  consistent  with  the  deference 
she  thought  due  to  the  enormously  rich  man  who  had  gra- 
ciously condescended  to  made  her  and  her  whole  family 
imcomfortable. 

All  tbe  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  whom  the  Bur- 
tons had  hitherto  fought  shy,  were  necessarily  invited  by 
turns,  in  order  to  make  up  Mr.  Danvers*  whist ;  for  after 
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inyitatioiis  had  cfoce  or  twice  been  cent  to  the  men  only  of 
the  yicinity  to  effect  this  great  purpose,  it  became  essential, 
for  civility's  sake,  to  include  the  ladies  of  their  families,  by 
wfaidi  unavoidable  mea^ire,  Mrs.  fiurton,  who  did  not  care 
jfor  any  society  besides  that  of  her  husband  and  children, 
was  night  after  night  bored  with  all  the  odd  wives  and 
daughters  of  all  tibe  odd  persons  who  formed  the  card- 
table  ;  and  what  made  the  thing  more  difficult  to  arrange 
was  the  fact  tibat  very  few  of  the  people  who  had  unfortu- 
nately played  with  Mr.  Danvers  once  would  submit  to  the 
operation  a  second  time ;  so  that  a  circle  of  twice  the  ex- 
tent would  not  have  been  adequate  to  supply  the  demand 
for  whisters,  fresh  and  fresh  as  they  were  wanted. 

In  short,  the  whole  house  and  establishment  were  disar- 
ranged. The  poor  dear  children,  who  ordinarily  formed  a 
part  of  the  domestic  circle,  were  as  strictly  confined  to  the 
nwBery  during  the  stay  of  their  great-great-uncle  as  if  his 
superb  snake  had  been  a  sojourner  among  them.  All  the 
little  agrimens  of  Burton's  retirement  were  suspended,  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  influenced  by  the  change ;  for, 
as  all  the  persons  invited  were  forced  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
at  three  o'clock,  a  consequent  revolution  took  place  in  every 
establishment  connected  nearly  or  remotely  with  the  aShxn 
,of  Sandown  Cottage. 

Mutable,  however,  are  the  afiairs  of  this  world;  and 
Dc^ody,  I  suepect,  could  have  anticipated  the  result  of  our 
nnde's  visit  to  Somersetshire :  it  is  mine,  however,  to  tell 
.iL — Among  the  component  parts  of  the  female  society  as- 
sembled for  his  recreation,  the  two  Misses  Podgers  shone 
conspicuous  in  finery,  noise,  and  vulgarity;  they  were 
attendant  nymphs  on  their  father,  a  retired  Plymouth  slop- 
seller  ;  and  the  truth  was — and  between  the  reader  and  me, 
.truth  must  be  told — that  Miss  Sally  Podgers,  the  younger 
of  the  two,  had  determined  very  shortly  after  her  intro- 
duction to  old  Mr.  Danvers,  to  use  her  best  endeavours  to 
become  the  prop  of  his  declining  years — ^the  mistress  of  his 
house,  his  heart,  and  his  fortunes. 

There  was  an  obstacle,  it  is  true,  which  lay  in  her  path  to 
preferment— she  had  more  than  half  accepted,  as  a  husband^ 
an  officer  who  had  been  sometime  quartered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  inconstancy  was  a  trifle  compared  w\Xk\]i[i<^\)ifC^^dxi\. 
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prospects  which  opened  to  her  view,  and,  as  if  a  decided 
measure  were  too  much  for  her,  she  temporized  with  the 
afiair,  and  it  is  said  (how  truly  I  know  not,  for  I  was  not 
her  confessor.)  that  she  did  not  meet  with  any  violent  repulse 
on  the  part  of  her  lover,  when  she  proposed  to  unite  herself 
to  his  aged  rival  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  that  here- 
after they  might  jointly  reap  the  advantages  of  the  mar- 
riage. 

"There  is  no  fool  Uke  the  old  one,"  says  the  proverb; 
and  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Danvers  was  pleased,  soothed, 
and  flattered  by  the  marked  attentions  of  Miss  Sally.  His 
whist  was  not  a  sine  qud  non  with  him,  as  it  had  been  here- 
tofore— he,  who  had  always  hated  music,  would  compla- 
cently  listen  to  Miss  Sally*s  singing,  and  even  volunteered 
to  dine  with  her  father  at  his  house — a  condescension 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  his  history. 

Burton  and  his  wife  were  stricken  by  the  forward  airs  of 
particular  attention  towards  their  uncle  which  were  assumed 
by  Miss  Sally ;  but  the  idea  of  a  serious  attachment,  or 
rather  of  serious  consequences  arising  from  such  an  attach- 
ment, never  entered  their  heads ;  and  when  Danvers  told 
them  that  he  really  meant  to  dine  with  his  excellent  friend 
Podgers  the  following  day,  they  saw  nothing  in  the  mea- 
sure but  extraordinary  good-nature,  which  they  attributed 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman  to  make  the 
amende  honorable  for  having  called  the  same  respectable 
person  a  stupid  old  jackass,  at  the  card-table  the  night 
before.  Little  did  they  imagine  that  on  this  very  day, 
warmed  with  the  old  slop- seller's  hot  gin-punch — a  liquor 
to  which  the  nabob  was  overmuch  addicted,  the  blow  was 
to  be  struck  that  was  to  decide  their  hopes  and  crush  their 
expectations.  Little  did  they  imagine  that  their  heir  had 
been  lost,  their  child  endangered,  their  gardener  lamed, 
their  aviary  despoiled,  and  their  garden,  as  well  as  all  their 
comforts  for  six  weeks,  destroyed — for  nothing  I — but  so 
it  was,  and  the  next  morning  the  old  gentleman  reported 
progress  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Well,  Master  Burton,"  said  he,  **  I  suppose  you  and 
Miss  Polly  here  are  pretty  well  tired  of  me  by  this  time, 
eh  ?" 
"  Oh  !  my  dear  uncle,"  said  Mrs.  Burton,  *'  we ** 
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"No  gammon:  I  know  human  nature:  it  is  not  for 
what  he  is,  but  what  he  has,  that  an  old  fellow  Hke  me  is 
petted  and  f^ted  by  his  relations,  eh  ?  D'ye  understand  ? 
umph !" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  certainly  did  understand,  but  it 
was  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

"  1  hope,  Sir,"  said  Burton,  recovering  from  his  surprise 
at  the  address,  and  reddening  a  little  as  he  spoke,  '*  I  hope, 
Sir,  there  are  such  things  as  disinterested  attachment." 

"  I  beheve  there  are.  Master  Tom,"  replied  Dan  vers, 
**  but  not  in  family  connexions :  a  young  woman  who  falls 
in  love  for  the  first  time  is  disinterested,  perhaps ;  and  as  I 
was  saying  to  my  friend  Podgers,  last  night — but  no  matter 
— no  matter ; — you'll  know  what  I  mean  in  time :  I'm  off 
to  London  to-day,  Tom ;  that's  the  upshot  of  the  busi- 
ness, eh?" 

•*  To-day !"  said  Mary  hesitatinerly.  / 

"  To-day,  Ma'am !  old  Nick  himself  shall  not  stop  me, 
nor  vou  neither.  Ma'am,  and  that's  more." 

"  It  is  somewhat  sudden,  Sir,"  said  Burton ;  "  I  trust 
we  have  not  done  any  thing  disagreeable  to  you." 

•*  No,"  said  Danvers,  in  a  manner  different  from  his 
usual  style  of  reply ;  **  you  have  done  every  thing  to  please 
me— every  thing  to  gratify  me." 

"  What  has  occurred,  uncle  ?'*  inquired  Mary. 

"  Oh,  Ma'am,  you'll  know  in  time  ;  don't  be  in  such  a 
hurry ;  you'll  be  surprised  when  you  do,  however. — You'll 
find  out,  my  lady,  that  an  old  man  is  not  quite  such  a  bore 
as  some  people  think,  eh  ?" 

And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  strange  being 
cast  his  eyes  to  the  looking-glass,  and  with  more  than 
ordinary  care  pushed  back  his  favourite  little  grey  pigtail 
from  his  shoulder  to  its  proper  place  at  his  back. 

**  I  am  afraid  the  children  have  disturbed  you.  Sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Burton. 

'*  Not  they,  dear  little  things  !  I  love  children — delight 
in  'em.     Perhaps — I  may  have  some  of  my  own  soon — eh  ?" 

A  dead  pause  ensued :  the  happy  couple  looked  at  each 
other. 
.    **  Ring  the  bell,  my  love,"  said  Mary  to  her  husbaxvd. 

"Ring  the  beJJ/'  repeated  Danvers,  "Ha*,  "\va.\  \i^\ — 
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that's  me — Ha !  ha  !  I  am  going  to  ring  the  heUe — thank 
you  Polly ;  deuced  good,  eh  ?'* 

This  most  extraordinary  explosion  of  a  wretched  pun  lost 
its  point,  from  its  application  not  having  heen  perfectly 
understood  by  the  auditory.  It  evidently  tickled  the  an- 
tiquated swain,  who  continued  alternately  chuckling  in  an 
under-tone,  and  looking  side- ways  at  himself  in  the  look- 
ing-glass. 

Most  true  it  is  that  in  women  there  is  an  intuitive  per- 
ception in  matters  of  love,  which  does  not  exist  in  men ; 
and  Mary,  though  simple  enough  to  be  quite  charming,  saw 
with  a  glance,  as  transient  as  those  which  her  uncle  had 
cast  at  himself,  that  something  really  had  occurred,  in  which 
the  blind  and  fanciful  god  had  busied  himself.  The  idea 
seemed  absurd ;  and  if  she  had  mentioned  it  to  her  husband 
he  would  have  called  her  a  simpleton,  and  there  the  matter 
would  have  ended  ;  but  Rice,  entering  at  the  moment,  and 
delivering  a  delicate  little  note  folded  up  "  comer- wise"  to 
the  old  gentleman,  to  which  he  considered  it,  as  it  appeared, 
imperatively  necessary  to  return  an  immediate  answer. 
Burton's  attention  was  excited  ,•  and  when,  leaning  on  his 
man's  arm,  Mr.  Dan  vers  retired  into  the  adjoining  room 
(his  present  bedchamber),  to  write  a  reply,  our  hero  looked 
at  his  wife,  as  if  expecting  some  remark  upon  the  subject. 

A  servant  was  clearing  away  the  breakfast-table,  which, 
although  it  hindered  his  mistress  from  making  any  such 
remark,  gave  her  a  favourable  opportunity  of  inquiring  who 
brought  the  note  for  her  uncle. 

**  A  servant  from  Mr.  Podgers's,  Ma'am,"  was  the 
answer. 

Oh,  what  a  light  burst  upon  Mary's  mind  at  that  moment ! 
— the  thousand  '*  trifles  light  as  air/*  which  were  collected 
together  as  "confirmations'*  of  her  suspicions;  every  look, 
every  word,  every  song,  every  smile,  that  Miss  Sally  Pod- 
gers  had  with  such  apparent  good  humour  and  agreeable- 
ness  bestowed  upon  the  old  gentleman,  passed  before  her 
Hke  Banquo's  line  of  kings ;  and  the  last,  connected  as  it 
was  with  handing  down  a  line  of  heirs  to  *'  push  her  from 
her  stool,"  was  indeed  a  horrible  vision. 

The  instant  the  servant  left  the  room,  she  communicated 
her  suspicions  to  Burton,  who  laugViad  immoderately  at  the 
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notion :  she  argued  upon  all  the  minutiae  which  had  caught 
her  observation,  and  now  recurred  to  her  mind ;  and,  after 
descanting  and  detailing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Burton 
began  to  feel  just  so  much  of  the  justice  of  her  remarks  as 
led  him  to  regret,  more  than  ordinarily  he  was  accustomed 
to  do,  the  state  of  his  garden  and  gardener,  the  emptiness 
of  his  aviary,  and  the  loss  of  his  son — a  loss  which,  by  the 
way,  it  appeared  that  his  excellent  wife  had  just  ascertained 
the  probability  of  repairing. 

llieir  meditations  and  schemings  were,  however,  termi- 
nated for  the  moment  by  the  return  of  the  object  of  their 
anxiety  to  the  room,  who,  on  his  appearance,  announced  to 
his  host  and  hostess  that  he  had  ordered  his  carriage  at  one. 

"  What,  positively.  Sir  ?"  said  Mary. 

"Fixed  as  fate,  Ma'am,  I  assure  you.  I  shall  first  go  to 
London,  and  then — it  won't  so  much  depend  upon  1910 
afterwards." 

Mrs.  Burton  had  too  much  of  the  woman  about  her  to 
let  the  matter  rest  here. 

"  Upon  whom  then  ?"  asked  she  archly. 

"  Upon  one.  Ma'am,  whose  opinions  I  shall  then  be 
bound  to  consider." 

*' Indeed!" 

**  Yes,  indeed,  faith !  I  don't  know  what's  the  use  of 
mincing  matters ; — I'm  going  to  be  married. — ^There  now,— 
what  do  you  think  o'  that  ?  Perhaps,  if  you  had  had  a  boy» 
I  might  have  adopted  him,  and  died  single,  but  you  hav'n't, 
you  know,  eh  ?" 

Mrs.  Burton  thought  of  the  probability  that  she  might 
have  one  soon,  and  Burton  recurred  to  the  rattle-snake. 

*'  Married,  Sir  ?"  said  he. 

"  Married — ah  married !  didn't  you  marry.  Sir  ? — Why 
shouldn't  I  marry.  Sir,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  only only " 

"  Only  you  think  my  children  will  put  your  noses  out  of 
joint.  You  think  I'm  not  up  to  you,  my  fine  fellow : — 
mark  me.  Sir,  I'll  never  leave  my  property  to  a  hare-brained 
scattering  spendthrift  like  you,  Sir.  Why,  since  I've  been 
here,  half  the  county  have  been  to  visit  you ;  nothing  but 
gambling,  and  the  deuce  knows  what,  in  the  house*,  ^oxi'd. 
run  through  the  national  debt  if  you  had  it." 
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This  was  the  '*  most  unkindest  cut  of  all."  To  be  re- 
proached with  the  very  excesses  they  had  committed  merely 
to  oblige  and  amuse  him  was  really  something  more  than 
they  expected. 

*'  Then  your  children,  instead  of  attending  to  them  like 
a  good  careful  mother,  there  they  are,  poked  up  in  the 
nursery  like  so  many  rabbits  in  a  hutch,  while  their  Mamma 
is  flirting  and  faddling  about  just  as  if  she  was  a  boardings 
school  Miss." 

"  My  dear  Sir,  the  children  were  merely  kept  out  of  the 
way  for  fear  of  disturbing  you." 

.*'  Stuff! — I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  Ma*am ;  humbug ! 
— nobody  so  fond  of  children  as  me ;  no,  they  make 
mothers  look  old,  and  it's  vulgar  to  seem  affectionate,  eh?" 

"As  for  our  parties.  Sir,"  said  Burton,  **  we  seldom  saw 
any  company  till  you  arrived  -,  and  then  merely  to  make  up 
your  whist- table." 

"  Indeed,  then  why  did  not  you  get  people  to  play  who 
knew  something  of  the  game-^h."*  Beasts,  asses,  every 
one  of  them,  except  my  friend  Podgers — a  capital .  fellow 
that." 

"And  pray,  uncle,"  said  Mrs.  Burton,  with  a  smile  as 
unperturbed  as,  under  the  circumstances,  a  smile  of  hen 
could  be,  "  who  is  the  happy  object  of  your  choice  ?  nobody 
in  our  neighbourhood,  I  suppose  ?"  ^ 

**  You  suppose ! — well  then,  Ma*am,  you  suppose  very 
wrong,  for  it  is  somebody  in  your  neighbourhood — a  most 
exemplary  girl;    with  excellent    abilities,   and  no    non- 


sense." 


"  I  can't  imagine,"  said  Burton,. 


"  That  won't  do,  Tom ;  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  so 
does  Polly  there  ;  but  you  won't  drive  me  from  my  purpose : 
the  deed  is  done,  and  I  shall  be  made  happy  by  the  disinte- 
rested  affection  of  a  young  woman  who  really  loves  me  for 
myself  alone." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mary,  **  you  must  allow  me " 

**  Oh  I  you  fancy  that  impossible,  do  you  ?     Pretty  well, 

I  thank  you :  now  you  have  done  it — you  have  let  the  cat 

out   of  the   bag  —  shewn   youself.  —  Nice   world   indeed! 

dutiful  Diece  I — excellent  family — to  yourselves  !      Thank 

God  here  h  the  carriage  \  1  wash  my  \i«3ads  of  the  whole 
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BffaiTy  Ma'am :— I  have  not  forgot  the  abuse  you  set  up 
against  Miss  Sally  Podgers^  the  night  before  last ; — a  girl 
worth  ten  of  my  own  stupid  relations.  I  forgive  you,  but  I 
can't  forget  what  has  happened :  I  have  no  objection  to 
shake  hands  with  you  at  parting,  nor  with  you,  Tom  ;  but 
you  have  thrown  off  the  mask  just  in  time. — Nobody  can 
love  me,  I  suppose,  eh  ?  Your  stupid  mother  had  always  a 
notion  about  old  men ; — stuff — nonsense !  I  say, — I  won't 
have  dead  children  at  any  rate ;  umph !  you  understand  me 
— eh  ?  I'm  off;  open  the  door ;  good-bye,  he,  he  !  old 
fool  am  I,  eh  ?" 

And,  continuing  a  sort  of  running-fire  of  words,  the  old 
gentleman  stepped  into  his  carriage,  attended,  as  usual,  by 
Rice ;  and  shaking  Burton's  hand  as  if  nothing  had  happen- 
ed, drove  off  to  London,  and  as  he  fancied  to  happiness. 

When  Burton  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  he  found 
Mary  in  tears,  with  her  head  reclined  on  Uie  table,  suffering 
under  the  effects  of  grief,  disappointment,  anger,  disgust, 
and  several  other  little  feelings  or  passions,  which  ought 
perhaps  to  have  been  utter  strangers  to  a  heart  so  gentle 
and  so  kind  as  hers ;  but  it  certaiidy  was  provoking  to  have 
made  every  effort,  strained  every  nerve,  and  endured  every 
inconvenience  for  the  mere  disinterested  pleasure  of  shewing 
attachment  to  an  old  relation,  and  then  to  find  the  very 
measures  adopted  to  evince  that  feeling  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner  made  matters  of  accusation  against  herself 
and  her  husband,  and  apparently  the  groundwork  of  a  sepa- 
ration from  that  very  relative,  which  had  taken  place  under 
circumstances  the  most  annoying  and  irritating. 

Of  aU  the  neighbours  within  ten  miles  of  Sandown,  none 
were  so  particularly  disagreeable  to  Mrs.  Burton  as  the 
family  with  whom  her  intimate  connexion  now  appeared 
inevitable. — Old  Podgers  was  a  man  who  sprang  literally 
from  the  lowest  class  of  life ;  who,  uneducated  and  un- 
civilized as  he  was,  had  realized  a  fortune  and  retired  to 
the  county  of  Somerset  to  pass  his  life  in  ease,  if  not 
elegance.  His  daughters  were  both  perfect  gorgons  of 
ugliness ;  they  had  for  years  been  flirting  butts  for  the  sub- 
alterns of  marching  regiments  occasionally  quartered  at  the 
barracks,  and  made  up,  in  the  way  of  attraction,  for  a  Yr^wt 
of  beauty>  bj  a  haJf-improper  levity  of  conduct,  NvYiiOcL,  ^\. 
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least,  excited  remark,  and  made  them  more  conspicaons, 
and  consequently  more  sought,  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  heen,  by  the  lieutenants  and  ensigns,  who  felt  them- 
selves, after  the  duties  of  the  mess-table,  infinitely  more 
easy  and  unembarressed  in  such  company  than  they  would 
have  been  in  that  of  any  other  young  women  stiD  suffered 
to  mix  in  decent  societv. 

It  is  most  true  that  such  girls,  if  they  have  a  tolerable 
share  of  intellect,  make  their  way  extremely  well,  and  by 
dint  of  snappish  remarks,  expressive  eyes,  an  apt  compre- 
hension of  what  they  should  by  no  means  understand,  and 
an  off-hand  freedom  of  manner,  contrive  to  attract,  and 
even  for  a  time  attach,  the  regards  of  certain  dangling  idlers 
who  scorn  the  amiable  labour  of  thawing  icy  hearts,  or  the 
more  arduous  task  of  keeping  up  the  ball  with  an  intellectual 
female ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  precisely  the  same 
proportion  as  such  women  stand  favourably  with  the  other 
sex,  they  descend  in  the  estimation  of  their  own  :  and  the 
long  dissertation  with  which  Mrs.  Burton  indulged  herself 
and  her  husband,  upon  the  character  and  qualities  of  Miss 
Sally,  was  concluded  by  her  setting  the  young  lady  down 
as  an  extremely  forward,  pert,  ill-mannered,  ill-favoured, 
under-bred  person. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  said  Burton,  **  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  that  which,  as  I  conceive,  cannot  fail  to  content 
every  human  being:  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  as  the 
disposal  of  events  is  not  in  our  own  power,  so  it  becomes  us 
not  to  repine.  As  far  as  worldly  matters  go,  we  are  quite 
well  without  any  accession  of  fortune ;  and  if  it  appear 
likely  that  your  uncle  will  be  more  happy  with  a  wife  than 
without  one, " 

**  A  wife  !"  interrupted  the  usually  placid  Mary,  **  a  wife! 
if  he  want  one,  let  him  have  one,  but  surely  not  Miss  SaUy 
Podgers ;  a  person  only  tolerated  in  society.  Is  not  there 
Emma  Smith,  or  Maria  Harding,  or  one  of  the  Havards,  or 
the  Ellises, — any  one  of  them  would  have  been  better  suited 
to  him,  than  an  upstart,  pert  — '■ — " 

"  Stay,  stay,  my  angel,"  said  Burton,  *'  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  judge  for  others ;  and  certainly,  say  what  you  may, 
your  uncle  is  old  enough  to  judge  for  himself. " 
''^  Old  enough  to  know  better/'  xe^YoxXfed  t\ie  lady. 
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And  in  such  unasual  bickerings  did  much  of  that  and 
the  succeeding  days  pass : — still,  however,  the  gloom  of 
Mrs.  Burton's  disappointment  was  cheered  by  her  husband's 
complacency,  who  felt  that  he  had  secured  so  great  a  trea- 
sure, when  he  received  his  Mary,  that  any  addition  would  be 
superfluous.  " 

Mrs.  Burton's  miseries,  however,  had  not  yet  reached 
their  climax ;  in  about  a  week  after  her  uncle's  departure, 
the  elder  Miss  Podgers  and  Miss  Midge,  a  dear  little  inti- 
mate friend  of  her's,  called  at  Sandown,  and,  partly  through 
the  negative  clumsiness  of  the  servant,  who  did  not  know 
whom  to  exclude,  and  partly  through  the  active  curiosity  of 
his  mistress,  who,  wishing  to  "learn  the  worst"  at  once, 
and  from  the  best  authority,  did  not  interpose  her  mandate 
to  hinder  the  entrance  of  her  odious  visitors  to  her  boudoir, 
they  were  ushered  into  her  presence. 

There  was  a  pert  familiarity,  tainted  with  an  air  of  pa- 
tronage, about  Miss  Podgers,  which  was  intolerable  to 
Mrs.  Burton ;  and  the  face  of  her  aide-dU'Campy  Miss 
Midge,  was  during  the  whole  interview  strained  into  a  sort 
of  sneering  smirk,  which  formed  a  pleasing  accompaniment 
to  the  vulgar  nonchalance  of  her  principal. 

To  repeat  a  conversation,  such  as  is  likely  to  have  been 
carried  on  by  these  contending  ladies,  would  be  to  waste 
pens,  paper,  and  patience.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the 
elder  visitor  Mrs.  Burton  discovered  that  the  marriage  of 
her  devoted  uncle  was  actually  to  take  place  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  week,  and  that  her  two  informing  friends  were 
to  be  bride's-maids ;  the  principal  object  of  their  mission 
being  to  excuse  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Burton  or  her  husband, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  their  feelings 
to  attend  the  ceremony. 

This  completed  all ;  and,  though  Mary  certainly  contrived 
to  wish  her  guests  good-morning  with  something  like 
civility,  it  required  greater  hypocrisy  than  she,  poor  soul ! 
was  mistress  of,  to  disguise  the  mingled  passions  which 
were  contending  in  her  heart;  and  her  visitors  departed 
quite  satisfied  with  the  triumph  they  had  gained,  if  not  over 
the  good-breeding,  at  least  over  the  tranquillity,  of  their 
once-envied  victim. 

A  few  days  -p^sed,  and  the  ceremony  whicYi  maAft  ^\^% 
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Podgers  a  wife,  and  Mr.  Danvers  a  fool,  was  announced  in 
all  the  papers.  The  vulgar  Sally  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  blooming  bride;  the  hideous  Jane  transformed,  by  the 
poetical  license  of  the  newsmonger,  into  a  charming  bride*s- 
maid ;  and  her  little  friend  celebrated  to  the  world  as  the 
lovely  Miss  Midge,  with  an  elegant  figure,  and  a  splendid 
Brussels  lace  veil ; — such  is  the  power  of  money — such  the 
force  of  impudence ! 

With  this  joyous  ceremony,  then,  terminated  all  the  flut- 
tering hopes  and  nervous  anxieties  of  the  Burtons,  whose 
indignation  was  not  much  assuaged  by  receiving  shortly 
after  the  wedding  a  cadeau  de  noces  from  the  happy  bride- 
groom, in  the  shape  of  a  silver  tea-urn,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Frumpton  Danvers,  impaled  with  those  of  Podgers ;  Argent, 
on  a  chevron  Gules,  between  three  Herring-tubs  proper, 
three  Sugar-loaves  papered,  Azure. 

This  really  appeared  to  Burton  adding  insult  to  injury, 
and  nothing  but  the  implicit  deference  he  always  paid  to  the 
feelings  of  his  wife  would  have  induced  him  to  retain  the 
present — it  was  her  uncle  who  sent  it,  and,  anxious  lest  she 
should  fancy  that  he  was  either  disappointed  or  mortified  by 
his  extraordinary  conduct,  he  went  so  far  as  to  look  at  the 
urn  with  complacency,  and  even  to  praise  the  beauty  of  its 
construction. 

After  this  deciding  event,  the  life  of  Burton  and  his  wife 
speedily  resumed  its  pristine  quietude  and  regularity.  The 
routine  of  visits  consequent  upon  the  invasion  of  Mr.  Dan- 
vers once  over,  no  renewals  of  civilities  were  induced,  and 
the  happy  couple  enjoyed  themselves,  their  domestic  pur- 
suits, and  the  society  of  their  children,  without  a  care  or 
hope  beyond  their  own  circle. 

There  was  a  perfect  comfort  in  their  union  rarely  to  be 
met  with — they  literally  seemed  to  live  for  each  other.  His 
ardent  disposition  and  highly-cultivated  mind,  his  wit  and 
vivacity,  which,  had  he  remained  single,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  involved  him  in  ten  thousand  scrapes  and  diffi- 
culties, were  tempered  and  softened  by  the  amenity  and 
devotion  of  his  dear  Mary,  while  her  quietude  and  ease  of 
temper  gained  an  agreeable  addition  of  spirit  from  her 
constant  communion  with  a  man  of  superior  intellect  and 
accomplishment;    and,  blended  toge\iier,  their  characters 
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and  diepositions  produced  as  much  "  happiness  for  two/'  as 
can  be  enjoyed  in  this  transitory  life. 

Their  chUdren  grew  up  eminently  pretty,  in  different  styles 
of  beauty.  Emma,  the  eldest,  was  dark,  with  deep-brown 
curling  hair,  with  eyes  as  bright  as  stars,  and  coral  hps  and 
snowy  teeth ;  she  was  all  sparkle,  playfulness,  and  anima- 
tion, all  gaiety  and  elasticity,  —  flie  daisy  itself  seemed 
scarcely  to  bend  its  head  beneath  her  footstep,  and  her 
young  heart  was  as  light  and  as  bright  as  her  step  or  her 
eye :  Fanny  grew  in  softness  and  in  grace, — she  was  fair 
and  timid,  her  light  hair  shaded  a  forehead  whiter  than 
snow,  her  slender  form  appeared  too  delicate  for  the  rude 
wind  to  blow  upon, — she  was  the  very  contrast  of  her  sister 
—-all  gentleness  and  sweetness,  her  manners  were  mild  and 
retiring,  her  disposition  kind  and  amiable,  and,  though 
younger  than  the  laughing  Emma,  her  steadiness  gave  her 
an  ascendency  over  her  sister  which,  in  contradiction  to  the 
avowed  apophthegm  that  fear  and  love  are  incompatible 
with  each  other,  however  much  it  softened  her  character, 
by  no  means  deteriorated  from  her  affection. 

Three  more  years  of  happiness  had  elapsed,  and  at  their 
termination  Burton  foimd  himself  the  father  of  five  daugh- 
ters, each  transcending  the  other  in  due  order  of  succession, 
it  being  the  fashion,  more  especially  with  mothers,  to  dis- 
cover the  greatest  charms  in  the  youngest  child,  so  that  the 
last  and  the  least  is  still  neither  the  least  nor  the  last  in 
her  **  dear  love." 

It  was  on  a  fine  spring  afternoon,  after  an  early  dinner, 
the  carriage  at  the  door  for  a  drive,  Mrs.  Burton  *and  three 
of  her  daughters  seated,  and  Mr.  Burton  with  one  foot  on 
the  step  of  the  open  barouche,  just  pulling  on  his  left-hand 
glove,  that  an  event  occurred  which  was  doomed  to  work  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  blissful  scene  before  us.  The  reader 
does  not  perhaps  anticipate  any  circumstance  which  could, 
in  five  minutes,  cause  Mrs.  Burton  to  scream  and  leave  the 
carriage,  to  send  the  children  out  of  the  barouche  into  the 
nursery,  bring  Mr.  Burton's  gloves  from  his  hands  into  his 
eoat-pocket,  place  the  carriage  in  the  coach-house,  and  the 
horses  in  the  stable,  and  seat  the  happy  husband  at  a  table 
opposite  to  a  smart,  smug  man  in  black,  with  a  i\sa.\X:^ 
curled  brown  wig*  upon  his  head,  and  a  pair  oi  gt^en  «^^c- 
fades  on  his  nose. 
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Death,  relentless  death !  before  whose  unerring  dart  the 
great,  the  good,  the  virtuous  and  the  wise,  ahke  must  fell ! 
Death  had  been  busy!  Mr.  Frumpton  Danvers  was  no 
more !  In  his  djdng  moments  he  had  desired  that  Mr.  Burton 
should  be  sent  for  immediately  after  he  had  breathed  his 
last,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  his  will ;  and  this  was 
the  first  communication  he  had  made,  either  to  his  niece  or 
her  husband,  since  his  ill-fated  marriage.  The  Podgers' 
family,  after  that  event,  entirely  quitted  Burton's  neigh- 
bourhood, having  let  their  house  and  quartered  themselves 
altogether  upon  the  old  gentleman. 

The  summons  was  like  one  from  the  grave,  and  was  of 
cx)urse  to  be  instantly  obeyed.  Mrs.  Burton's  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  inconsiderate  relative  was  hardly  greater  than 
that  which  she  felt  at  a  separation  from  her  husband,  for 
the  first  time  since  their  marriage  :  and  it  was  mereljr  the 
feeling  that  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  disobey  the  wishes 
of  her  uncle,  which  induced  her,  even  in  the  state  in  which 
she  then  was,  (for  she  daily  expected  to  be  confined /or  the 
seventh  time,)  to  grant  her  consent  to  his  travelling  with- 
out her. 

All  circumstances  considered,  however.  Burton  decided 
npon  starting  forthwith ;  and,  having  ordered  refreshments 
for  his  newly-arrived  guest,  who,  as  perhaps  the  reader 
may  imagine,  was  an  attomey-at-law,  our  hero  took  an 
affectionate  leave  of  his  tender  Mary,  whose  heart  was 
half-broken  at  his  departure,  and,  kissing  his  dear  little  chil- 
dren, set  off  for  Bath,  to  which  place  the  old  gentleman  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  (as  is  so  frequently 
the  case  after  such  visits)  died. 

Heavily  wore  the  long  night  in  Burton's  absence.  Every 
gust  of  wind  that  rattled  a  shutter,  appeared  to  Mary  as  if 
it  were  likely  to  blow  over  the  carriage  in  which  her  hus- 
band travelled;  a  slight  shower  which  fell  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  was  magnified  by  her  into  torrents 
of  rain,  which  might  flood  the  high  road,  inundate  the 
country,  and  drown  the  post-boys :  ten  times  during  the 
night  did  she  leave  her  bed  and  pat  her  pretty  feet  over  the 
carpet,  to  peep  through  the  window-curtains,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  it  were  star-light,  or  if  there  were  too  many 
clouds  about  to  be  agreeable :  t\ie  B\e:^  oi  «l  ^c>^  ycl  the  hall 
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below  was  converted  into  the  approach  of  a  gang  of  robbers ; 
and  the  odour  produced  by  the  extinction  of  her  own  candle 
seized  upon  her  afirighted  sense  of  smelling  as  the  effects 
of  an  incipient  conflagration  of  Sandown  Cottage  and  its 
appurtenances. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  she  did  not  regret  the  loss 
of  her  uncle's  fortune,  she  did  not  envy  the  vast  possessions 
of  his  widow — of  that  widow,  to  whose  being  a  wife  she 
herself  had  been  the  principal,  but  most  unconscious,  party. 
She  even  wept  that  she  had  not  seen  the  old  man  before 
his  death,  that  he  might  have  known  the  real  state  of  her 
feelings  towards  him — but  no  more. — When  she  looked  at 
her  rosy-cheeked  sleeping  children,  and  thought  of  her  ab- 
sent husband,  see  felt  that  when  he  returned  she  should  be 
as  happy  as  she  wished  to  be  on  earth. — ^True  it  is,  they 
were  all  the  world  to  her. 

The  eight-and-forty  hours  which  passed  subsequently  to 
this  first  night  of  solitude  seemed  an  age ;  but  little  was 
our  poor  tender-hearted  Mary  prepared  for  the  intelhgence 
she  was  doomed  to  receive.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  con- 
veying it  to  her ;  her  state  of  health,  and  the  delicacy  of 
her  constitution  at  the  time,  rendered  any  sudden  shock 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Her  husband  could  not  return 
so  soon  as  he  proposed ;  he  was  delayed.  His  letter  ap- 
peared to  her  dry  and  short ;  his  arrival  was  still  retarded. 

On  the  third  day  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door. 
Mary's  heart  was  on  the  wing,  she  ran  to  the  hall,  and  re- 
ceived— instead  of  Burton,  the  same  little  smug  smart  man, 
with  the  brown  wig  and  green  spectacles,  who  had  brought 
the  news  of  her  uncle's  death  to  Sandown. 

His  appearance  greatly  disconcerted  Mary,  who  imagined 
immediately  that  Burton  had  either  cut  his  little  finger  with 
the  carriage-glass,  and  died  of  a  locked-jaw,  or  that  he  had 
sat  in  a  draught  of  air,  caught  cold,  and  had  perished  by 
the  tooth-ache,  or  that  some  such  horrible  catastrophe  had 
happened,  and  her  fears  were  by  no  means  diminished  when 
her  communicant  warned  her  to  prepare  herself  for  a  most 
extraordinary  event. 

How  the  attomey-at-law  managed  the  denouement  I  can- 
not pretend  to    say,  not  having  been   present;  Siwf^'t^  ^ 
to  mention  that  in  about  an  hour's  interview  mXkVivKi,  ^^ 
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gentle  and  affectionate  Mary  had  heard,  with  safety  and  in 
good  heaJth,  that  her  uncle  (after  bequeathing  500Z.  per 
annum  for  life  to  his  widow)  had  left  the  whole  of  his  for- 
tune to  the  unpretending  unexpecting  Mary  Burton : 

Imprimis — 350,000/.  in  the  Funds. 

Item — His  West  India  property. 

Item — Eighteen  dwelling-houses,  situate  Nos.  19  to  36 
in  one  street. 

Item — Seventeen  ditto  in  another  street. 

Item — A  parish  or  two  in  this  county. 

Item — Half  a  dozen  manors  in  that  county. 

Item — Diamonds  and  plate. 

Item — Mortgages  and  leases. 

Item — Bonds,  Bills,  securities,  &c. ;  and  so  many  more 
Items  that  the  little  gentleman  in  the  brown  bob  and 
spectacles  was  forced  to  refresh  himself  twice  with  wine 
and  water  in  the  reading  an  abstract  of  the  wiU,  which, 
without  any  regard  to  legal  profit,  had  been  assiduously 
squeezed  into  tiiirty-two  pages  of  copy  paper,  as  fiill  as 
they  could  hold. 

*'  What  does  my  husband  feel  about  it  ?  does  it  make 
him  happy  ?**  were  the  first  questions  this  mistress  of  mil- 
lions asked. 

'*  He  bears  the  reverse,  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Sixaneight, 
**  like  a  man  of  sense.  His  exclamation,  upon  being  satis- 
fied of  the  fact,  was — *  I  am  delighted  to  think  Mary  will 
now  find  by  the  event  that  her  uncle  was  not  really  dis- 
pleased with  our  conduct  towards  him  while  he  was  staying 
¥dth  us  ;  and  I  thank  God  that  her  mind  will  be  relieved 
from  that  doubt !' " 

And  such  were  the  dispositions  of  this  extraordinary 
couple,  that  although  Burton  had  on  a  sudden  become  the 
richest  commoner  in  the  country,  and  Mary  was  declared 
the  first  heiress  in  the  land,  the  greatest  pleasure  which 
either  of  them  felt  at  their  accession  to  such  wealth  and 
influence  was  the  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give 
to  the  other. 

Burton  remained  at  Bath  till  the  last  duties  to  the  late 

Mr.  Danvers  were  fulfilled.     Would  we  were  able,  for  the 

honour  of  human  nature,  to  add  that  his  widow  shared  in 

tMem  /    Bat  no ;  immediately  after  \ieaim^  \Jaa  'will,  she 
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left  Bath  with  her  father  and  sister,  having  communicated 
through  Mr.  Sixaneight,  to  Burton,  the  name  of  the  hanker 
to  whom  her  annuity  was  to  he  paid ;  hut  not,  if  report 
speaks  truth,  till  she  had  packed  up  every  thing  which 
could  he  considered  hers,  and  secured  the  possession  of 
every  valuable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  which  the  poor 
old  gentleman  had  presented  her.  Those  who  know  that 
branch  of  the  family  better  than  I  do  go  so  far  as  to  add 
that  she  might,  in  the  hurry  of  her  arrangements,  have 
accidentally  carried  away  rather  more  than  was  strictly  her 
own ;  be  that  as  it  may.  Burton  only  waited  till  he  returned 
home  and  consulted  his  Mary,  to  write  to  the  lady  and 
,  apprise  her  of  his  intention  to  increase  her  annuity  to  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  on  his 
part  and  that  of  his  wife  for  their  deceased  relation. 

To  this  liberal  offer  he  received  the  most  insulting  answer, 
a  letter  fiill  of  vulgar  and  iUiberal  reproaches,  the  coar- 
sest invective,  and,  what  made  it  more  insolent,  a  most 
willing  acceptance  of  the  income,  the  principal  allusion  to 
which,  however,  was  a  remark  upon  the  extreme  stinginess 
and  want  of  feehng  of  those  who  had,  as  they  thought, 
most  amply  and  rehgiously  fulfilled  a  sacred  yet  voluntary 
duty. 

Immediately  upon  Burton's  return  home,  preparations 
were  made  for  his  visiting  London,  where  the  necessary 
forms  were  to  be  gone  through,  in  order  that  he  might 
assume  the  name  of  Danvers  in  addition  to  his  own,  accor- 
ding to  his  uncle's  will.  Mrs.  Burton  hourly  expecting  to 
be  confined,  wished  him  to  postpone  his  journey  till  the  event 
took  place,  which,  it  is  hardly  neccessary  to  add,  he  did. 

Four  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  his  return  to  San- 
dovm,  before  he  received  innumerable  letters  from  persons 
with  whom  for  years  he  had  had  not  the  slightest  inter- 
course, congratulating  him  upon  his  wonderful  good  for- 
tune ;  and  in  less  than  a  week  he  accumulated  two  maternal 
uncles,  one  aunt,  a  half-mother-in-law,  and  upwards  of 
fourteen  cousins  in  Scotland  alone ;  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  three  learned  societies  in  London,  and  received  a 
communication  from  an  university  which  shall  be  nameless, 
to  know  whether  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  vioxMVife 
agreeable  to  him. 
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Various  post-chaises,  replete  with  fashionable  upholsterers, 
milliners,  dress-makers;  booksellers,  and  wine-merchants, 
thronged  the  sweep  before  the  cottage ;  nine  capital  estates 
were  offered  to  him  for  sale,  and  thirty- one  persons,  whose 
names  he  had  never  heard,  appealed  to  his  well-known  cha- 
ritable disposition  to  relieve  their  wants  in  various  degrees, 
from  the  loan  of  twenty  pounds  up  to  the  general  discharge 
of  the  embarrassments  of  a  reverend  gentleman  with  thirteen 
children. 

His  little,  heretofore  quiet,  library  was  crowded  with 
country  gentlemen  and  directors  of  charitable  institutions ; 
those  who  had  sons  in  the  army  solicited  him  to  get  com- 
panies for  their  boys ;  others  who  had  chosen  the  navy, 
entreated  him  to  get  ships  for  their  lads;  nay,  one  man, 
and  he  no  fool,  high  at  the  Bar,  going  the  summer  circuit, 
requested  Burton's  influence  to  lift  him  to  the  Bench. 

All  this,  although  worrying  in  the  extreme  as  to  the  phy- 
sical part  of  the  thing,  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very 
strong  efiect  upon  Burton's  mind ;  and  from  rejecting  the 
incense  and  avoiding  the  sohcitations  of  his  would-be  crea- 
tures, which  he  at  first  cordially  and  naturally  did,  he  began 
to  get  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  the  thing,  and  to  feel 
that  if  these  aristocratic  persons  were  then  so  ready  to  cede 
to  him  the  possession  of  influence  in  the  world,  which  he 
knew  at  the  moment  he  had  not,  it  was  quite  clear  if  be 
chose  really  to  attain  to  it  that  it  was  on  the  cards  for  him 
to  do  so. 

It  was  during  his  Mary's  illness  that  the  first  seed  of  this 
new  passion  was  sown ;  and  the  news  that  she  had  again 
given  him  a  daughter  was  received  with  something  more 
like  disappointment,  that  it  was  not  a  boy,  than  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  feeling  when  he  heard,  coupled  with  similar 
pieces  of  intelligence,  that  **  She  was  as  well  as  could  be 
expected."  During  the  first  week  of  her  confinement,  when 
that  soothing  quiet,  that  witching  calm,  in  which  they 
before  had  lived,  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  intrusion  of 
half  the  county,  as  we  have  alreadv  attempted  to  describe, 
he  formed  the  project  of  surprising  his  lady  by  purchasing, 
without  her  knowledge,  the  magnificent  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Alverstoke,  situate  and  lying  contiguous  to  his 
owD,  to  which,  in  the  days  of  thdt  traxic\uil  happiness,  she 
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had  often  referred  as  a  splendid  specimen  of  blended  comfort 
and  magnificence  in  the  first  class  of  country  residences, 
wanting,  as  she  had  often  jestingly  said,  only  a  little  manage- 
ment and  re- arrangement  after  their  own  tastes  to  make  it 
perfection. 

The  Duke,  whose  income  did  not  exceed,  at  the  utmost, 
ninety-seven  thousand  a-year,  was  so  much  distressed  as  to 
be  compelled  to  part  with  the  property ;  and  so  extraordi- 
narily changed  was  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Burton,  by  his  recent 
acquisition  of  fortune,  that  his  Grace  took  the  trouble  to  go 
down  from  London  to  Sandown  to  offer  him  the  preference 
as  a  purchaser,  on  account  of  the  very  high  personal  esteem 
which  he  had  always  entertained  for  him. 

The  moment  of  trial  was  at  hand.  Burton  had,  through 
life,  felt  the  passion  he  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  gratify, — 
he  could  afford  to  buy  what  the  Duke  of  Alverstoke  could 
not  afford  to  keep.  Do  my  hero  justice,  and  believe  that,  if 
he  had  not  thought  the  purchase  would  have  made  his  Mary 
happy,  he  would  not  have  effected  it :  as  it  was,  the  preli- 
minaries were  shortly  settled ;  and,  before  the  restoration  of 
his  lady  to  health  and  society,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  had  been  paid  for  Milford  Park,  and 
that  magnificent  property  legally  transferred  to  Thomas 
Burton  Danvers,  Esq.,  and  his  heirs,  for  ever. 

Having  concluded  this  purchase,  and  attained  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  long-envied  domain.  Burton's  next  proceeding, 
in  order  to  make  the  <*urprise,  and  consequently  the  pleasure 
as  he  hoped,  the  greater  to  his  dear  Mary,  was  to  get  her 
to  London  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  that  time  might 
be  given  to  effect  those  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
mansion  which  she,  in  the  unconscious  expression  of  her 
wishes,  had  at  various  times  pointed  out  in  her  idea  as 
essential  to  its  improvement.  For  this  purpose,  no  sooner 
had  she  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  confinement  than 
a  magnificently  furnished  house  in  Park- Lane  was  secured 
for  her  reception,  and  forthwith  filled  with  a  host  of  those 
useless  necessaries  of  life,  valets,  butlers,  maitres  d'h6tel, 
footmen,  house-maids,  lady*s-maids,  laundry-maids,  and 
kitchen-maids,  housekeepers,  cooks,  and  coachmen ;  and 
while  every  arrangement  was  making  within  the  establish- 
ment for  its  mistress's  comfort  and  accommodaXivoiij^^'sssi'?^. 
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Tattersal  contributed  their  quota  of  horses,  and  Messrs. 
Leader  and  Hobson  busied  themselves  in  constructing  new 
and  elegant  carriages  of  every  description  for  her  amusement 
and  gratification. 

Burton's  anxiety  to  get  his  lady  to  London  was  extreme ; 
and  the  moment  he  effected  his  purpose,  and  his  dear  Mary 
and  her  dear  children  were  fairly  packed  up,  and  on  the 
road  to  the  metropolis,  upwards  of  an  hundred  workmen 
were  turned  loose  into  the  mansion  at  Milford  Park,  all  of 
the  very  first  class  in  their  respective  departments,  to  whom, 
as  was  natural,  the  order  was  given  by  their  masters  (who 
had  previously  received  theirs  from  their  employer,)  to  spare 
neither  cost  nor  care  in  rendering  the  change  in  the  interior 
such  as  to  make  the  house  the  most  perfect  in  all  points,  of 
any  house  in  the  county. 

The  billiard-room  and  large  ante-room  on  the  left  of  the 
hall  were  thrown  into  one,  and  converted  into  a  music-room, 
a  new  billiard-room  was  made  of  the  small  blue  drawing- 
room,  and  the  three  large  drawing-rooms  were  connected  by 
folding  doors  with  each  other,  and  with  the  library,  which 
opened  into  the  new  and  splendid  conservatory.  TTie  stiff 
and  faded  furniture  which  had  scantily  decked  all  the 
apartments,  gave  way  to  ottomans,  couches,  sofas,  chaises- 
longues,  cabrioles,  and  every  species  of  easy  and  com- 
fortable seats.  The  library,  which  was  taken  at  a  valuation, 
was  doubled  in  extent  by  the  new  purchaser,  and  the 
arrangement  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  one  of 
the  leading  booksellers  in  London,  was  perfectly  novel. 
Magnificent  lustres  and  chandeliers  adorned  the  new  gallery, 
which  was  added  to  the  suite  of  apartments  by  tliowing 
down  the  partitions  of  seven  smaller  rooms ;  and  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  which  his  Grace  also  disposed  of,  was 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  some  three  or  four  dozen 
original  Vandykes,  Titians,  Rubenses,  Claudes,  Domenichi- 
nos.  Carlo  Marattis,  Holbeins,  Guercinos,  Vandervelds, 
and  Dows,  which  a  most  excellent  and  active  gentleman, 
who  had  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Danvers  during  his 
short  stay  in  town,  had  been  kind  enough  to  select  for  him 
at  the  sale  of  a  celebrated  collection,  for  less  than  twenty- 
ei;D^ht  thousand  pounds — a  sum  so  incalculably  small,  as 
-Da avers  was  told  by  another  frkud,  that  he  made  his 
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gbliging  acquaintance  a  present  of  a  thousand  guiueas,  as  a 
recompense  for  his  zeal  and  activity,  and  the  great  trouble 
he  had  expended  in  the  pursuit. 

This  gentleman's  favours  were  not  strictly  confined  to  his 
personal  exertions,  for  he  had  already  doue  Danvers  the 
flavour  of  introducing  his  friend  just  named,  and  who,  for 
less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  more,  stored  the  apartments 
at  Milford  Park  with  the  most  beautiful  niorceaux  of  hijou- 
terie,  ormolu  candelabras,  made  expressly  for  Buonaparte, 
ebony  cabinets,  splendidly  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  with 
innumerable  pieces  of  invaluable  porcelain  and  China  to 
cover  the  tortoise-shell  commodes ;  silver  chandeliers  from 
die  Palazzo  di  Torcano ;  antique  statues  fresh  from  Florence ; 
invaluable  casts  and  models  from  Rome,  and  a  cargo  of 
vases  from  Herculaneum,  which  were  of  themselves  worth 
double  the  whole  sum  of  money. 

A  magnificent  service  of  plate  was  forthwith  ordered  from 
a  leading  goldsmith,  and,  while  innumerable  workmen  were 
busied  in  its  construction,  the  Heralds*  College  were  with 
corresponding  activity  employed  in  making  out  a  shield 
worthy  of  sudi  splendid  ware,  and  a  very  great  man  in  that 
department  having  traced  Tom  Burton's  ancestors  back  to 
Tomburtonos,  king  of  the  Huns,  satisfied  himself  and  his 
brethren  in  arms,  of  the  propriety  of  allowing  him  certain 
quarterings  and  supporters ;  but  as  things  easily  attained 
are  not  always  duly  valued,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
difficulty  and  delay  about  the  latter  ornaments,  which  led 
upon  a  future  occasion  to  a  pleasing  equivoque  between 
Mrs.  Burton  Danvers  and  a  pursuivant,  who  was  dispatched 
to  consult  her  husband  upon  the  point,  and  who,  seeing  her, 
without  any  preparation  to  make  her  understand  the  precise 
nature  of  his  business,  set  the  poor  unsophisticated  lady  into 
all  the  horrors  of  a  second  Sandown  menagerie,  by  endea- 
vouring  to  ascertain  whether  her  passion  lay  among  rampant 
hons  or  griffins  gardant. 

It  being  the  latter  end  of  June  when  the  family  arrived  in 
London,  in  order  to  assimilate  themselves  in  due  form  with 
those  who  had  in  the  best  possible  mann^  conspired  to  kill 
the  ermui  of  a  fashionable  winter,  a  first-tier  opera-box  was 
taken,  and  Mrs.  Burton  Danvers's  name  painted,  in  ^h\t.<& 
letters  at  least  six  inches  Jong,  on  itsbroymdooT.  lAx.^x^^' 
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ton,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  picture- dealing  friend,  put 
down  his  name  as  a  suhscriber  of  one  hundred  guineas  to 
the  British  Gallery ;  one  thousand  guineas  were  paid  as  a 
contribution  to  a  projected  canal  in  his  own  county ;  he  was 
received  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  through  a 
half- introduction  of  his  old  patron,  who  rejoiced,  and  I 
believe  sincerely,  at  his  extraordinary  elevation,  obtained 
the  entrie  to  a  distinguished  political  circle,  which  might, 
in  fact,  be  considered  as  his  primary  step  into  public  life. 

The  first  use  Burton  made  of  his  increased  power  was  to 
solicit  for  his  deputy  the  office  he  himself  had  for  several 
years  enjoyed ;  and  having  carried  his  point  with  his  patron, 
resigned  the  situation  in  favour  of  that  gentleman ;  if  the 
truth  were  to  be  told,  I  verily  believe  he  felt  more  real 
pleasure  in  thus  securing  the  happiness  of  an  estimable 
family,  than  he  did  in  originally  receiving  the  same  mark  of 
favour  when  it  was  equally  necessary  to  his  own  comfort 

The  Duchess  of  Alverstdke  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and 
the  Lady  Jane  were  early  in  their  call  upon  the  Danverses, 
and  the  morning  visit  was  followed  up  by  an  invitation  to 
dinner,  and  cards  for  evening  parties,  conversaziones,  &c. 
Mrs.  Burton  received  a  note  from  her  Grace,  requesting  ta 
know  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  her  to  belong  to  Almack's ; 
and,  in  short,  the  season  opened  to  the  newly-arrived  lady 
in  all  its  splendour  and  ^clat. 

The  Duke's  dinner  was  splendid  in  the  extreme ;  but  the 
company,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  family  party,  aided 
by  a  country  apothecary,  as  it  was  on  the  last  visit  of  our 
hero  and  heroine,  consisted  of  two  cabinet  ministers  and 
their  ladies,  an  earl,  his  countess  and  two  daughters,  one 
English  baron,  two  Irish  ditto;  together  with  a  small 
selection  of  younger  scions  of  noble  stock,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  and  a  couple  of  established  wits  to  entertain  the 
company. 

In  this  brilliant  society  the  poor,  dear,  mild,  innocent 
Mary  felt  terribly  oppressed,  as  if  she  were  all  flattened 
down  upon  her  chair,  and  had  no  right  to  be  in  the  room ; 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Harrogate,  who  sat  next  her  at  dinner, 
asked  her  by  way  of  starting  a  conversation,  whether  she 
preferred  Ronzi  di  Begnis  to  Camporese,  her  apprehension 
grew  into  perfect  alarm,  for  never  Yiav'm^  \ie»xd  of  either  of 
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the  personages  or  things,  whichever  they  might  be,  which 
his  Lordship  named,  it  appeared  to  her  somewhat  difficult 
to  decide.  This,  if  she  had  been  used  to  good  society, 
would  have  been  nothing.  As  it  was,  her  answer  was  less 
happy  than  might  be  imagined;  for  the  question  having 
been  put  to  her  in  the  midst  of  a  prevailing  discussion 
between  the  Duke  and  a  flighty  Countess,  upon  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Silleri  and  St.  Peray,  the  ^unsophisticated 
woman  concluded  that  her  neighbour  wished  to  ascertain 
her  opinion  of  some  other  wines,  with  the  names  of  which 
she  happened  to  be  unacquainted,  and,  in  order  to  do  what 
she  thought  right,  she  replied  to  his  inquiry  about  the  com- 
parative talents  of  two  opera-singers,  by  saying,  **  Which- 
ever you  choose,  my  Lord  !** 

His  Lordship  set  Mrs.  Danvers  down  either  for  a  wag, 
or  one  of  the  most  complying  persons  upon  earth.  How- 
ever, he  determined  to  renew  the  attack,  and  ascertain  more 
of  the  character  of  his  fair  friend,  and  therefore,  tuniing 
again  to  her,  inquired  if  she  **  liked  the  Opera  }'* 

This  question,  which  passed  with  her  for  changing  the 
subject,  was  a  great  relief.  She  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  it  was  truth  that  she  did  like  it,  for  its  novelty, 
having  visited  the  King's  Theatre  but  twice  in  her  life. 

**  So  do  1,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  but  I  am  seldom  able  to  make 
it  out/* 

"  Nor  I,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Danvers  ;  **  and  it  is  certainly 
a  great  drawback  to  one's  pleasure." 

*'  What,  Ma'am,  not  going  ?"  said  the  Earl,  still  fancying 
his  fair  friend  a  wag. 

**  No,  my  Lord ;  not  understanding  what  they  say  ;  not 
being  able  to  make  it  out" 

•'  Oh,"  said  his  Lordship  with  an  affected  gravity,  which 
shewed  that  he  had  made  her  out,  and  which  would  have 
been  instant  death  to  a  person  more  skilled  in  the  ways  of 
the  world. 

From  this  embarrassment  she  was  agreeably  relieved  by 
her  left-hand  neighbour,  who  began  a  dissertation  upon  tlie 
relative  vnt  qf  the  French  and  English,  and  contended 
with  much  force  and  gaiety .  for  the  superiority  of  the 
former. 

•*  For  instance,"  said  his   Lordship,   "1  leoMea^^x    ^ 
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French  loyalist  shewing  me  the  statue  of  Buonaparte  resting 
on  a  triumphal  car,  in  the  Place  de  Carousel :  but  hating 
the  man,  he  pointed  to  the  figure^  and  said  with  incompa- 
rable  archness,  '  Voilk  Bonaparte ;  le  Char-V  attend  !* 
The  same  man,  on  my  remarking  the  letter  N  used  as  a 
decoration  for  the  public  buildings  in  Paris,  said,  '  Oui, 
Monsieur;  nous  avons  k  present  les  N^mis  partoutf 
These,''  added  the  gay  narrator,  "  I  establish  in  opposition 
to  any  English  puns  I  ever  heard ;  and  I  appeal  to  my 
neighbour  Mrs.  Danvers  to  decide  between  the  jokes  of  |my 
admirable  friends  (the  wits)  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and 
those  which  my  French  acquaintance  sported  to  me  spon- 
taneously, without  effort  or  consideration.'' 

This  was  the  chmax  of  poor  Mary's  misery ;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  diffidence  sbe  naturally  felt  at  her  £rst  en- 
trance into  reai  society,  she^kfaooned  under  the  disadvan- 
tage  of  not  knowing  the  French  language,  or,  i£  knowing 
any  thing  of  it,  assuredly  not  enough  to  decide  upon,  or 
even  entirely  to  comprehend,  the  double  meaning  of  the 
jests. 

She  coloured,  and  fidgeted,  and  thought  herself  fainting. 
Burton,  who  sat  opposite  to  her,  heard  what  was  going  on, 
and  saw  her  agitation, — he  was  quite  as  miserable  as  her- 
self. Any  attempt  to  extricate  her  would  have  risked  an 
exposure ;  but,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  just  as  Mr. 
Trash  was  puzzling  his  brains  either  to  make  an  extempore 
joke,  or  exert  his  available  memory  by  quoting  one  from  the 
well-known  authority  of  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  the  Duchess, 
who  had  no  taste  for  the  buffoonery  of  her  husband  *s  re^ 
tainers,  gave  the  welcome  signal  of  retreat  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mary's  delight  at  this  event  was  a  little  qualified  by  a 
reflection  silently  made  to  herself,  upon  what  she  considered 
the  excessive  rudeness  and  want  of  feeling  of  her  Grace,  in 
starting  up  and  leaving  the  room  just  as  one  of  her  visitors 
was  about  to  make  himself  particularly  pleasant :  not  being 
aware  that  good  breeding  very  often  means  downright 
incivility,  and  that  persons  of  a  certain  class  are  not  to  be 
controlled  by  rules  made  for  their  inferiors.  I  have  no 
doubt  hat  that  her  Grace  had  some  good  and  cogent  reason 
for  her  conduct  on  this  occasion*,  ^i^t,  because  she  was  a 
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woman  of  talent,  and  secondly,  becaupe  all  women  are  too 
sensible  to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling,  without  a 
motive. 

In  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Burton  scarcely  fared  better 
than  at  dinner :  of  coarse  being  a  man— one  of  the  *'  pro- 
fane,''  it  is  impossible  to  venture  a  guess  at  the  subject  of 
the  female  freemasonry  carried  on  by  this  fashionable  group 
and  their  apprentice  till  coffee  was  announced,  but  even  in 
the  discuasion  of  the  only  topics  admitted,  I  believe,  into 
audi  sanctuaries,  namely,  love,  literature,  and  dress,  the 
poor  novice  fdt  herself  dreadfully  embarrassed.  Still,  how- 
ever, time  wore  on,  and  the  hope  of  being  shortly  joined 
by  her  husband  and  shortly  after  getting  away,  buoyed  her 
up,  tiU  the  Duchess  having  suddenly  announced  her  inten- 
tention  to  introduce  her  at  the  Marchioness  of  Hatfield's 
canversazumSf  by  her  ladyship's  express  desire,  mentioned 
that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  that  it  was  time 
to  go. 

Mary  expressed  a  reluctance,  arising  in  fEu:t  from  not 
having  consulted  her  husband,  and  frt)m  an  apprehension 
of  his  alarm,  and  perhaps  displeasure,  at  her  quitting  the 
house  without  informing  .him ;  and  yet,  during  the  evening, 
she  had  heard  the  married  ladies  of  the  party  speak  of  their 
lords  in  such  very  independent  t^rms,  and  load  with  ridicule 
two  persona,  the  one  a  man  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
Jtrried  by  hia  wife,  and  the  other  a  wife  who  allowed  her- 
self to  be  controlled  by  her  hdsband,  that,  feeling  nervously 
anxious  to  see  Burton,  and  watching  the  door  expecting 
and  hoping  that  he  would  enter,  she  had  not  courage  to 
avow  the  r^  cause  of  her  unwillingness,  and  merely  hesi- 
tated without  giving  a  particular  reason. 

"  If  it  is  your  dress,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  my  dear  Mrs. 
Danvers,  you  need  not  fidget  yourself  about  it ;  Lady  Hat- 
field won't  care  the  least  in  the  world ;  she  is  a  most  amia- 
ble person,  with  the  best  possible  heart,  and  you  look  so 
nice  and  so  neat,  that  if  nobody  shows  you  up,  you  may 
pass  for  having  just  left  your  toilet." 

*'  Yes,  but  then,  Madam,"  said  Mary,  catching  at  any 
thing  like  an  excuse  to  get  off,  "if  there  is  any  chance  of 
not  iemg  shown  up^  I  would  rather  not  go  till  I  have  called 
in  the  morning.' 
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"  Oh !  you  quite  misunderstand, — I  forgot,"  said  the 
Duchess,  **  your  unsophistication — no — I  meant  that  if  you 
fancied  your  dress  too  plain,  it  don't  the  least  signify,  because 
it  is  quite  one  of  her  off- nights." 

Mary's  vanity  here  received  x  a  blow  which  startled  her ; 
she  had  dressed,  as  she  thought,  and  her  maid  thought  too, 
in  the  most  splendid  attire,  in  puffings  and  flouncings,  and 
trimmings  and  puckerings,  meaning  to  be  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  fashion ;  her  surprise,  was  little  less  than  mortification 
when  she  found  her  patroness  apologizing  for  her  dowdinesa, 
and  treating  her  as  a  sort  of  speck  upon  a  fine  picture,  or  a 
patch  which  merely  shows  itself  on  a  lovely  face  to  give  a 
more  brilliant  effect  to  surrounding  beauties.  Worried  to 
death,  and  smiling  through  her  half- suppressed  tears,  the 
poor  victim  suffered  herself  to  be  led  by  the  Duchess  with 
the  greatest  kindness  to  her  Grace's  carriage,  which  was 
in  waiting. 

As  she  passed  through  the  hall,  Mary  could  not  abstain 
from  casting  a  wistful  look  towards  the  door  of  the  dinner- 
room  in  hopes  of  seeing  DanVers ;  but  all  was  vain,  and  in 
spite  of  her  inclination  she  found  herself  in  a  few  minutes 
on  the  stairs  of  Lady  Hatfield's  splendid  mansion.  Further 
than  the  staircase  it  did  not  appear  likely  they  would  get, 
and  Mary  accounted  to  herself,  in  the  crowd,  for  the  before 
unintelligible  doubts  of  their  being  shown  up.  Her  astonish- 
ment, however,  at  the  extraordinary  squeezings  and  the 
unceremonious  pushings  in  which  she  found  herself  involved 
was  great;  but  she  was  perfectly  astounded  when  she 
beheld  the  delicate  creatures  who  were  engaged  in  the 
crowded  warfare,  and  felt  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  and 
heard  the  subdued  murmuf  of  nothingnesses  which  filled 
the  apartments,  and  saw  the  listless  look  of  the  half-fainting 
women,  the  distaste  of  the  whole  affair  expressed  by  the* 
men,  and  the  hideous  glare  of  dowagers  tottering  amid  the 
throng,  driven  from  their  beds  by  the  daemon  Dissipation, 
and  led  by  her  sister-fury  Vanity,  to  smear  their  wrinkled 
cheeks  with  paint,  bedeck  their  aged  heads  with  jewels,  and 
rally  all  the  fading  energies  of  life  to  gasp  for  a  little  hour 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  fashion,  habitually  gaze  on  scenes 
in  which  they  are  no  longer  sought  or  courted,  and  fancying 
/Aa/  enjoyment,  hobble  with  regret  from  the  lighted  gallery 
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or  the  sparkling  baU-room  back  to  their  beds,  to  expiate  in 
aches  and  pains  till  the  succeeding  evening,  the  folly  of  the 
second  childishness  which  drives  them,  Uke  spectres,  to 
haont  the  spots  which,  when  really  in  the  world,  they  had 
so  happily  frequented. 

There  is  no  object  in  all  the  study  of  humanity  more 
striking,  more  awfully  instructive,  than  a  faded  Dowager  of 
fashion !  Far  be  it  from  me  to  class  under  this  sweeping 
denomination  the  many  excellent  mothers,  the  admirable 
women  who  so  brightly  adorn  their  sex  and  the  peerage  of 
our  country.  The  thing  I  mean  is  one  who,  weak  in  intel- 
lect but  strong  in  vanity,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
so  beautiful  as  to  believe  her  mind  a  secondary  object  hardly 
worth  the  cultivating, — whose  peach-bloom  cheeks,  whose 
coral  lips,  and  flowing  hair,  whose  graceful  form  and  sylph- 
like figure,  have  caught  the  heart — if  heart  he  have— of 
some  man,  her  equal  in  rank,  in  fortune,  and  in  intellecty — 
who,  as  the  careless  wife,  has  sparkled  and  dazzled  through 
her  glittering  career,  and  after  a  married  life  of  thirty  years 
finds  herself  the  widowed  mother  of  a  race  of  girls,  her 
very  counterparts  in  mind  and  person,  in  trickings  and  ma- 
noBuvrings  for  whom  she  has  had  just  sufficient  cunning 
to  succeed. 

They  in  their  turn  marry,  and  she  is  left  at  sixty  to  her 
own  resources.  Where  are  they  ?  Her  ideas  of  comfort 
centre  not  in  home ;  and  if  they  did,  what  home  has  she  ? — 
Her  daughters  are  mixing  in  the  world,  which  she  should 
make  a  resolution  to  leave — Society  means  with  her  an 
assembly  of  hundreds;  her  acquaintances  are  numerous, 
her  friends  scant:  religion,  with  her,  means  the  possession 
of  a  well-curtained,  well-cushioned,  well-carpeted  pew  in  a 
fashionable  chapel ;  her  notions  of  charity  are  comprised  in 
an  annual  donation  or  two  to  a  lying-in  hospital,  or  a  female 
penitentiary :  but  without  a  crowd  she  dies ;  and  thus,  to 
exist,  she  risks  her  life  night  after  night  by  the  disreputable 
exposure  of  her  aged  person,  bedizened  with  the  ornaments 
which  graced  her  figure  in  its  youth,  and  after  feverishly 
enduring  the  loudly-whispered  satire,  and  the  ill-concealed 
laughter  of  the  next  generation,  who  stand  round  about  her, 
she  sinks  into  her  crimson  velvet  coffin,  without  creating  a 
sensation,  except  perhaps  in  the  breast  of  her  next  k^\x , 
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Vrho,  by  her  departure  from  this  world  for  one  of  which  she 
has  never  previously  thought,  is  relieved  from  the  painfal 
necessity  of  paying  her  Ladyship  a  jointure. 

Of  this  wretched  class  Mary  had  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  pretty  sprinkling  of  specimens ;  and  het  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  was  mingled  with  a  suspicion  of  the 
correctness  of  her  own  conduct.  She,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  age  without  respecting  it,  and  felt  ft  disposition  to 
smile  at  infirmities  which  reason  and  religion  had,  till 
that  moment,  taught  her  to  soothe  and  comtniserate. 

The  Duchess  undertook  to  point  out  to  her^ew  friend 
any  remarkable  pei'sons,  and  as  the  lady  from  the  country 
became  a  little  more  reconciled  to  the  heat  and  crowd,  and 
saw  near  her  the  hero  whose  name  and  hme  have  reached 
the  farthest  limits  of  the  nether  world, — ministers  whose 
public  conduct  she  had  heard  so  unceremoniously  canvassed, 
and  whose  poUtical  Hves  were  open  to  the  remarks,  the 
censure,  or  the  praise  of  millions,  at  her  elbow,  good- 
natured,  pleasant,  laughing  men  of  the  world,  anxious  eveti 
for  an  introduction  to  herself,^-when  she  beheld  persons 
branded  by  their  political  opponefits  with  every  opprobrious 
epithet,  and  held  up  as  examples  of  Vice,  ptofiigacy,  and 
folly,  mingling  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life,  the  moi^ 
atfectiohate  taA  tender  o^  husb&nds,  the  kindest  and  most 
liberal  of  fathers,^when  she  saw  beauty  she  had  read  of, 
and  felt  herself  courted  and  caressed  by  persons  whose 
powers  of  attraction  had  formed  the  theme  of  her  mother's 
conversation, — herself  domesticated  with  those  who,  by 
their  rank  and  station,  v^ere  the  most  celebrated  in  tl»& 
land — a  doubt  floated  in  her  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
scene  she  enjoyed.  She  never  thought  of  home;  her 
anxiety  about  Danvers  was  gone,  her  whole  mind  was 
occupied  with  seeing  and  hearing,  and  gazing  ;atid  wott- 
dering. 

As  the  company  began  to  depart,  an  opportunity  oflfbted 
for  an  introduction  to  the  Marchioness,  who  avowed  herself 
perfectly  delighted  to  make  Mrs.  Danvers's  acquaintance ; 
and  at  about  half-past  one  the  poor  little  woman  found 
herself  re- seated  in  the  Duchess*s  carriage  on  her  way  honicf. 
The  assembly  in  all  its  splendour  danced  before  her  eyed, 
and  as  they  rattled  through  the  streets  the  conversatioti 


was  competed  of  Mdi  i^ttuu-k^  ft«  persons  in^riably  make 
upon  sQcli  things  as  parties ;  except  that  the  Duchess,  who, 
two  hoart  befofs,  had  represented  the  Marchioness  to 
Mary  as  a  tuost  ezceUent  creature  with  "  such  a  heart/' 
now  Isunched  oitt  against  her  in  a  strain  of  ridicule  which 
quite  startled  her  companion,  while  Lady  /ane  took  the 
extraordinary  liberty,  as  Mary  thought  it,  of  commenting 
with  equal  freedom  upon  her  Ladyship's  daughters,  ana 
descanted  upon  the  flirtation  of  one  of  them  with  a  ci-devant 
beau  of  her  own,  in  a  strain  so  matured  and  worldly  that 
our  poor  country  body  rc^iced  in  the  darkness  of  the 
carriage,  which  prevented  the  expression  of  her  feelings 
from  b^Eig  Tisible  in  her  countenance. 

Arrived  at  home,  Mary  ran  up^stairs  to  the  drawing* 
roorn^  "  Where  is  Mr.  DanverS  ?"  was  the  first  question. 
*'  He  iit  not  returned.  Madam,"  was  the  answer.  Mary 
was  alarmed,  and  distressed;  the  carriage  had  returned 
about  twelve^t  was  then  two.  The  poor  little  woman 
was  hardly  ftshionable  enough  to  conceal  her  feelings,  but 
all  active  measures  were  vain ;  in  the  wide  world  of  London 
she  would  uselessly  try  to  guess  where  her  loved  husband 
was,  and  she  endeavoured  to  dissipate  her  apprehensions  by 
visiting  her  children. 

They  slept,  and  looked  so  happy  in  their  sleep  that  Mary 
was  startled  lest  the  thundering  peal  at  the  hall-door,  which 
announced  Danvers's  return,  should  "  fright  them  from 
their  slumbers/'  When  he  met  her,  his  countenance  bore 
no  mark  of  sorrow  or  of  ang^ ;  on  the  eontraty,  he  ap* 
peered  elated  and  pleased,  and  showed  himself  stfll  more 
pleased  and  more  elated  when  his  darling  Mary  gave  him  a 
detailed  account  of  the  party  and  her  reception. 

"  To-morrow,  my^  tove,"  said  Danvers,  ••  your  jewels  and 
the  service  of  gold  plate  will  be  home«  Next  week  you 
shall  be  presented;  it  is  the  last  drawing-room  for  the 
season;  and  immediate  after,  we  will  have  the  Alverstokes 
here  at  diniier«-**he  hasn't  each  a  service  of  plate  in  his  pos* 
session!" 

«'  Oh  I  and  I  mu$i  tell  you,"  said  Mary  $  "  Lord  Laven- 
ham«  one  of  the  ministers,  Uie  most  agreeable  creature  in 
the  world,  was  So  extremely  civil,  and  Lord  WeUborough 
introduced  me  to  his  CountesSi  and  Mr.  lAiesidotk,  lo  \&^ 
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SO  kind,  and  so  gentle,  and  so  unlike  what  the  newspapen 
say  he  b." 

"  Hang  the  newspapers,''  said  Danvers.  "  I  am  quite 
delighted  to  find  that  the  world  pleases  you  as  it  pleases  me. 
Do  as  I  do ;  take  your  own  impressions,  see  with  your  own 
eyes,  and  hear  with  your  own  ears." 

"  One  must  he  guided  a  Uttle  by  the  public  press/'  said 
Mrs.  Danvers. 

^  ^ot  a  jot«  not  a  moment,  my  girl/'  ^d  her  husband : 
*'  the  public  press  is  an  admirable  help  to  those  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  judge  for  themselves.  Your  poor 
unde,  if  he  were  ahve,  would,  in  his  Indian  phraseology, 
cal)  a  London  newspaper  a  Thinkabadar ;  it  saves  one  all 
the  pains  of  forming  opinions,  or  deciding  personally,  and 
so  far  it  is  excessively  convenient  in  a  large  city,  where  a 
man  has  ten  thousand  other  things  to  do ;  but  i£  we  did 
think  at  all,  and  I  hope,  my  dearest  love,  that  you  and  I  do 
• — what  earthly  right,  what  possible  claim  can  a  worthy 
gentleman,  shut  up  in  his  garret,  have  to  prescribe,  by  the 
melancholy  glimmerings  of  his  wretched  rushlight,  rules  for 
our  observance,  directions  for  the  guidance  of  our  taste, 
or  hints  towards  judging  facts  and  objects  as  visible  and 
open  to  t<5  as  to  him.  His  obscurity  alone  gives  him  im- 
portance, as  vessels  at  sea  seem  larger  in  a  fog ;  and  the 
combination  of  that  mysterious  monosyllable  wb,  by  which 
he  monarchically  dispenses  his  ordinances  with  the  notorious 
apathy  of  the  world  at  large,  confers  upon  the  hidden  indi-' 
vidual  in  his  editorial  capacity  a  consequence  and  an  influence 
which,  if  he  were  known,  neither  he  nor  his  fellows  could 
possibly  obtain,  and  affords  him  the  power  and  opportunity 
of  dictating  to  his  superiors  in  intellect,  and  even  of  regu- 
lating the  society  into  which  he  would  not  personally  be 
suffered  to  intrude.  But  you,  my  Mary,  have  sufficient 
good  sense  and  right  feeling  to  guide  your  actions  without 
reference  to  prevailing  fashions  or  popiUar  cries.  Decide  foi 
yourself,  and  I  will  back  you  for  correctness  of  judgment 
against  the  wisest  and  wittiest  of  them  all.*' 

Danvers  was  in  an  exceedingly  good  humour,  and  having 

himself  been  mightily  pleased  with  the  compliments  whici 

had  been  paid  to  his  tsdents  after  dinner  at  his  Grace's,  fell 

^  sort  ofjcomplacent  disposition  to  dispense  compliments  ii 
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his  turn,  for,  if  his  wife  had  been  flattered  at  the  Marchio- 
ness's by  the  civiUties  and  attentions  of  one  hedf  of  the 
cabinet*  the  other  half  had  been  sedulously  employed  in  win* 
niog  the  affections  of  her  happy  husband  at  the  Duke*s. 

It  was  amusing  to  me,  specnilating  as  I  do  upon  the  man- 
ners and  ways  of  this  world,  to  mark  the  various  Httle  by- 
paths which  these  noble  and  learned  men  took  to  assail  the 
vanity  and  secure  the  esteem,  of  this  once  neglected  genius. 

Dan  vers,  when  simply  Thomas  Burton>  Esq.,  Member  of 
the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  had  written,  of 
course,  "merely  for  lus  amusement,  and  pubUshed  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  his  partial  friends,  extremely  against  his 
own  inclination,**  a  collection  of  "  Poetical  Trifles,"  "  A 
Sonnet  to  Half  a  Rose-leaf,**  "Lines  to  Marians  Canary- 
bird,"  •*  Albert  and  Adehne,**  **  Elegy  on  the  Loss  of  a  dear 
Cousin,"  "  Ode  on  Shooter's  Hill,"  "  The  Parson  and  the 
Lawyer,"  a  comic  tale ;  sundry  Epigrams ;  a  "  Song  adapted 
to  a  Babylonish  melody,  and  introduced  by  Miss  Stephens 
into  Guy  Mannering  ;**  "  The  Death-bed  of  Peter  the  Great,*' 
*'  Lines  to  Liberty,'*  and  an  **  Ode  to  the  Spring;"  which 
were  printed,  at  his  own  proper  charge,  on  wove  paper, 
displaying  in  the  title-page  a  woodcut  vignette  of  a  shepherd- 
boy  playing  a  pipe  under  a  tree,  with  the  hinder  parts  of  two 
fat  sheep  in  a  comer,  by  way  of  back-ground ;  over  whose 
heads,  or  at  least  over  the  place  where,  by  its  relative  posi- 
tion to  their  tails,  their  heads  ought  to  have  been,  stood  a 
little  pert  parish- church  spire  like  an  extinguisher  in  the 
distance,  and  for  motto, 

■  Tenet  insaDabile  xnultos 

Scrib^ndi  cacoethes.  Juv. 

Of  these  "  Poetical  Trifles,'*  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
nobody  heard  at  the  time,  except  indeed  an  obscure  reviewer, 
who,  anxious  at  once  to  make  a  fame  for  himself,  and  break 
a  butterfly  on  the  wheel,  ripped  them  up  in  his  unread 
''  periodical,"  and  the  whole  sale  of  the  work  amounted  to 
perhaps  fifty. 

Danvers  was  particularly  sore  about  the  neglect  of  his 
poetical  genius — ^the  nipping  in  the  bud  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced— ^and  alwajrs  felt  that  he  was  capable  of  great  things 
in  the  literary  world :  this  (whether  he  had  betrayed  him- 
«elC  or  whether  some  of  his  friends  had  bett^.^^^  \i\\si A 
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know  not)  one  of  the  '•very  great"  men  certainly  knew, 
and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  his  Lordship,  after  an 
elaborate  discussion  upon  the  beauties  of  Scorr,  Btkon, 
and  Campbbll,  dropped  down  gently  and  unsuspectedly 
upon  the  '*  Poetical  Trifles  **  ai  Mr.  Thomas  Burton,  far 
excelled  any  thing  I  ever  beheld  in  the  art  of  making  the 
amiable.  Nothing,  in  short,  could  exceed  the  skill  of  the 
angler,  except  the  avidity  of  the  victim^^^his  Lordship  had 
committed  to  memory  two  or  three  lines  of  one  of  the  elu- 
sions, and  when  he  repeated  them  with  a  sort  of  sing-song 
twangy  expressive  of  a  rapturous  approbation,  the  victory 
was  complete,  and,  long  before  the  party  broke  up,  Danvers 
had  consented  to  oppose  the  Whig  candidate  in  his  own 
county,  at  the  then  n^fmlly  approaching  election. 

This  secret,  like  all  his  others,  he  confided  to  Mary:  not  so 
communicative  had  been  the  Duchess,  about  the  purchase  oi 
Milford  Park,  of  which  event  Mrs.  Danvers  was  still  pro- 
foundly  ignorant*  How  the  Duchess  could  have  maintained 
this  extram'dinary  silence  upon  a  subject  so  important  both 
to  her  Grace  and  her  constant  companion,  may  indeed 
puzzle  such  of  my  readers  as  are  married;  but  their  astonish- 
ment will  perhaps  cease,  when  they  know  that  the  Duke  of 
Alverstoke,  finding  secrecy  so  great  an  object  with  Danvert 
as  to  form  almost  one  of  the  conditions  of  purchase,  resolved 
most  efifectually  to  prevent  his  Duchess  from  revealing  tbt 
fact,  by  not  confiding  it  to  her  Grace's  custody. 

Milford  Park  never  was  a  favourite  p3idence  with  hei 
Grace,  whose  taste  and  propensities  led  her  to  prefer  anothei 
place  of  her  Duke's  nearer  London,  during  some  part  of  the 
year;  and  the  lead  at  a  fashionable  and  recherche  watering- 
place  at  another,  so  that  he  was  quite  certain  the  loss  oi 
Milfqrd  Park  would  not  be  so  much  an  object  of  importanoi 
to  her  as  the  observance  of  the  secret  would  be  to  Danvers, 
whose  whole  heart  was  fixed  upon  surprising  his  Mary  witl 
his  magnificent  purchase,  on  their  return  to  the  country. 

Immense  as  Danvers's  wealth  was,  and  enormous  as  hii 
income  appeared  to  be,  he  felt  greatly  annoyed  during  th< 
week  subsequent  to  that  in  which  he  pledged  himsdf  U 
stand  for  the  county,  to  find  that,  with  regard  to  ready 
money,  he  began  to  be  rather  straitened.  His  wife's  uncl( 
iiad  left  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poundi 
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3  per  cents.,  it  was  true,  but  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
had  been  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  Milford  Park ;  upwards  of 
twenty-five  thousand  had  akeady  been  expended  in  pictures 
and  furniture ;  and  more  than  twelve  thousand  pounds  was 
the  estimated  expense  of  the  alterations ;  while  the  London 
bouse,  which  he  had  purchased,  and  upon  which  innumerable 
workmen  were  employed,  was  still  unpaid  for. 

In  the  middle  of  this  week  arrived,  under  the  special 
charge  of  a  partner,  Mrs.  Danvers's  jewels.  That  they 
should  be  more  splendid  than  the  Duchess  of  Alverstoke's, 
had  been  Danvers's  direction  to  the  jeweller — ^more  expen- 
sive they  would  be,  of  course.  The  gold  plate,  too,  arrived ; 
never  was  any  thing  more  superb.  The  crests  executed  in 
the  most  admirable  manner,  the  shields  embossed,  the  quar- 
terings  so  beautifully  distinct,  the  plateau  so  massive,  the 
tureens  inimitable.  Tbe  magnificent  centre-ornament  ex- 
cited shrieks  of  approbation,  especially  from  the  children  of 
the  family.  The  graces  grouped  bore  on  their  heads  a 
dozen  branches  of  candlesticks,  most  beautifully,  classically, 
and  judiciously  arranged.  On  one  side  was  the  caduceus  of 
Mercury,  on  the  other  the  shield  of  the  house  of  Danvers, 
while  nearer  the  base  were  emblematical  figures  of  £urope, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  pouriug  libations  out  of  cornu- 
copias, adorned  with  the  family  arms,  into  a  receptacle 
maintained  by  rampant  lions  and  griffins  guardant,  the 
family  supporters,  interspersed  with  palm-trees,  cannons 
and  balls,  anchors  and  shields,  flags  and  banners,  eagles  and 
trumpets,  and  all  sorts  of  things  which  could  be  collected 
into  a  given  apace  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist,  or  the  gold 
of  the  purchaser. 

To  show  the  plate,  parties  must  forthwith  be  made ;  to 
show  the  jewels,  Mary  must  go  to  court.  The  Duchess, 
who,  when  she  saw  the  diamonds,  wished  her  at  old  Nick, 
presented  her :  and  Mary  returned  from  the  fluttering  cere- 
mony enraptured  with  the  reception  she  had  met,  and  de- 
lighted with  that  noble  grace  and  winning  warmth  of  man- 
ner for  which  the  illustrious  object  of  her  dutiful  admiration 
has  ever  been  celebrated  all  over  the  world. 

The  knockings,  the  rattliugs,  the  ringings,  the  drivings, 
the  thunderings  which  occupied  the  five  or  six  consecu^tiM^ 
mornings  after  Mrs.  Dan  vers  had  "  played  outYieT  dc^TSi^xAi% 
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at  Pimlico,  were  unparalleled  in  Park  Lane  ;  packs  of  cardsj 
bearing  names,  any  one  of  which  would  have  set  Sandown 
Cottage  in  an  uproar,  were  piled  upon  the  tables  in  the  hall ; 
other  packs  were  issued  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Danvers's 
dinners  made  Ude  himself  jealous,  and  Mrs.  Danvers's  par- 
ties filled  the  fashionable  world  with  consternation.  The 
dinners  Mrs.  Dan  vers  voted  a  bore  :  for  when  the  political 
tufts — political  connexion  was  Danvers's  aim — came  to  dine, 
and  occasionally  persons  of  higher  rank  than  they,  the  poor 
little  unsophisticated  woman  felt  it  necessary  to  put  on 
certain  airs,  which  she  saw  her  present  equals,  as  she  thought 
them,  play  off;  and,  having  a  turn  for  imitation,  she  caught 
their  manner  (and  assumed  it  as  her  own)  of  coldly  bowing 
and  receiving  visitors  distantly,  like  a  httle  queen,  seeming 
as  if  she  thought  herself  the  honouring  party,  while  her 
high- bom  guests  looked  at  her,  and  her  surrounding  gold 
and  silver,  and  her  sparkling  jewels,  and  her  bedizened 
lacqueys,  merely  as  so  many  proofs  of  successful  trade,  not 
always  unattended  by  a  sigh  of  regret  that  such  excellent 
things  should  be  so  grievously  thrown  away  upon  persons 
who  did  not  know  how  to  use  them. 

This  sounds  strange,  but  it  is  true,  and  I  and  every  other 
man  who  mixes  in  society  perceive  it,  that  wealth,  inordi- 
nate and  immense  as  it  may  be,  cannot  give  the  tact,  the 
manner  of  doing  things.  In  the  midst  of  the  golden  dishes 
and  golden  vases,  there  is  always  some  mistake  at  such  din- 
ners, some  little  blunder  which  neither  the  master  nor 
mistress  of  the  house  can  hope  to  rectify  on  any  future 
occasion,  not  being  conscious  of  any  thing  wrong  :  for  in- 
stance, the  butlers  stand  looking  at  each  other,  in  attitudes 
with  dishes  in  their  hands,  waiting  for  signals,  and  hesita- 
ting where  to  put  them  down :  then  there  is  always  a 
dreadful  uncertainty  about  the  wine ;  Lunel  is  detected  in  a 
long-necked  bottle  up  to  his  chin  in  an  ice-pail,  presuming 
to  do  duty  for  St.  Peray,  absent  without  leave ;  the  Claret 
is  frozen  hard,  the  Hock  left  luke-warm,  and  common  red 
port  put  down  upon  the  table  as  if  people  were  to  drink  it ; 
the  fish  is  generally  doubtful;  the  entries  cold,  and  the 
soufflets  flat  and  heavy :  while  the  want  of  regularity  in  the 
dinner  pervades  even  the  guests,  and  one  hits  perhaps  to 
eJt  opposite  to  two  or  three  odd  \ook\iv§  ^^x%oua»  (connex- 
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ions  of  the  family  who  must  be  asked,)  with  coarse  neck-" 
cloths,  and  great  red  hands,  with  gold  rings  upon  the  fing- 
ers ;  people  who  go  the  horrid  lengths  of  eating  with  their 
knives  and  calling  for  porter.  In  short,  there  is  always 
some  drawback,  some  terrible  qualifier  in  the  afiair,  which 
it  would  be  difBcult  distinctly  to  define,  but  which  invariably 
gives  the  air  bourgeois  to  all  the  attempts  of  upstart  wealth 
to  imitate  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  aristocracy  of  our 
country. 

The  evenings  at  Danvers's  were  better  done ;  less  nicety 
was  required,  and  so  that  the  crowd  was  kept  up,  and  the 
staircases  nearly  broken  down,  people  cared  little  about  it. 
The  desire  of  showing  off  the  gold  and  silver  induced 
banquets,  and  to  say  truth,  the  multitude  were  dazzled  and 
delighted,  and  Mrs.  Danvers  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
lists  of  her  visitors  proclaimed  in  the  Morning  Post,  fur- 
nished to  that  journal  by  her  own  house-steward,  and  paid 
for  with  her  own  money ;  and,  moreover,  the  gratification 
of  going  to  bed  about  font  o'clock  in  the  morning  six  times 
in  every  week,  and  of  labouring  with  the  head-ache  seven 
days  during  the  same  period. 

The  time  approached  when  Danvers  was  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  candidate  for  the  county,  and,  as  the  hour  drew 
near,  his  heart  beat  high  for  the  contest.  It  was  at  this 
eventful  juncture  that  his  Mary  was  to  be  installed  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Milford  Park  and  its  domains.  It  was  to 
this  (once)  seat  of  all  the  Alverstokes  that  Burton  Danvers 
was  to  be  drawn  in  triumph  from  the  hustings.  Certain 
victory  was  his  own ;  for,  though  a  contest  might  by  a 
remote  probability  take  place,  defeat  with  his  influence,  they 
told  him,  was  impossible. 

As  a  staggerer  to  the  opposition  party,  Danvers  was  ad- 
vised to  pay  a  large  sum  into  one  of  the  country-banks  es- 
tablished in  the  town  where  the  election  was  to  take  place  ; 
because,  although  in  all  probabihty  no  money  would  actually 
be  wanted,  still,  if  there  did  exist  a  disposition  to  oppose 
him,  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the  fund  applicable 
to  the  struggle  might  deter  a  less  wealthy  faction  from 
maintaining  the  campaign. 

|^;f  Danvers  saw  the  justice  and  policy  of  this  iCLe««v«^,  VixsX., 
at  the  same  time^  had  not  the  materiel  at  Vvond.    Hk^ia  o\\^ 
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resource  he  knew  of  was  to  borrow  from  his  dear  Mary  the 
thirty  thousand  pounds  which  she  had  brought  him,  but 
which  he,  in  all  the  ardour  of  affection,  had  settled  upon  her. 
Her  consent  to  the  loan,  one  can  easily  imagine,  was  not 
long  "  a-gaining ;'  but  Danvers  had  considerable  difficulty 
wit£  two  testy  trustees,  who  vegetated  in  courts  in  the  City, 
in  the  midst  of  papers  and  parchments,  and  who  would 
calculate  you  to  a  fraction  the  interest,  at  three  and  one- 
seventeenth  per  cent.,  of  one  farthing  sterling  for  half  a 
minute  and  five  seconds. 

These  worthy  persons  appeared  to  Danvers  to  be  either 
particuls^ly  deaf,  or  uncommonly  dull  of  apprehension,  when 
he  applied  to  them  in  his  emergency.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  him  mad ;  and  though  the  trust-deed  gave 
them  full  power  (indeed  it  was  almost  specified  that  it  should 
be  so)  to  release  Danvers,  upon  any  suitable  occasion,  from 
the  restraint  he  had  so  honourably  imposed  upon  himself 
with  regard  to  Mary's  money,  they  were  not  so  actively 
alive  to  the  merits  of  representing  a  county  or  contesting 
an  election,  as  our  enthusiastic  hero ;  and  his  spirits  and 
health  were  absolutely  jaded  and  injured  by  his  frequent 
visits  to  Throgmorton  and  Threadneedle  streets,  and  by  the 
implacable  obstinacy  of  two  curmudgeons,  whom  he  himself 
had  raised  into  the  power  which  they  now  exerted  against 
him. 

After  innumerable  discussions,  it  was,  however ,  agreed 
that  he  should  assign  over  to  them  the  whole  of  his  London 
property,  consisting  of  sundry  streets,  lanes,  rows,  and 
alleys,  situate  and  lying  in  certain  parts  and  parishes  of  the 
metropolis,  in  consideration  of  which  they  would  take  upon 
themselves  to  advance  out  of  the  trust-money,  with  the 
consent  of  the  party,  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  his  heart  was  at  ease, 
and  as  the  season  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  Houses  were  up, 
all  his  objects  seemed  fast  concentring.  As  was  expected, 
just  previous  to  the  Prorogation,  the  old  Member  for  Mil- 
ford  took  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  retired  from  public 
life.  The  new  writ  was  moved  for,  and  the  signal  for 
preparation  thrown  out.  Mrs.  Danvers  gave  her  last  fite, 
and  the  next  week  saw  them  on  their  road  to  the  West. 
They  travelled  en  prince — three  carriages  en  suite.     The 
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happy  couple  in  their  barouche,  with  the  two  eldest  girls, 
so  pale  and  so  altered,  horn  the  effects  of  smoke  and  the 
pure  air  of  Park-lane,  that  they  looked  like  ghosts  of  their 
former  selves.     In  the  second  carriage,  more  children  and 
two  governesses;  in  the  third,  domestics  of  sorts.     Three 
caravans  had  started  the  day  before,  with  other  servants  and 
actual  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  did  not  puzzle  Mary  a  little, 
when  she  began,  for  the  first  time,  during  the  last  three 
months,  to  calculate  how  and  where  the  retinue  which  ac- 
companied them  were  to  be  accommodated  at  dear  Sandown. 
Dan  vers  assured  her  that  every  thing  was  arranged,  and 
she,  justly  confiding  in  him,  who  never  had  deceived  her, 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  would  be  well.     Besides,  her 
present  situation — for  she  was  again  in  the  family  way — 
precluded  more  exertion  than  the  mere  carrying  on  of  a 
fashionable  life  actually  required. 

The  second  day  of  their  journey  was  fine,  and  the  country 
looked  beautifully  as  the  carriage  reached  the  hill  which 
commanded  the  magnificent  park  and  house  of  Milford. 
Danvers's  heart  beat  and  throbbed ;  Mary  stretched  her 
eye  to  look  for  quiet,  humble,  little  Sandown.  It  was 
concealed  by  the  trees  on  the  road-side,  but  Milford  stood  > 
pre-eminent.  There  appeared  groups  of  people  in  the  front 
of  the  house,  flags  were  flying  on  Sandown  tower  and  on 
Milford  steeple,  the  sound  of  bells  was  wafted  on  the  breeze, 
and,  as  the  carriage  descended  the  hill,  a  gay  and  motley 
group,  carrying  flags  and  ribands,  headed  by  the  village 
band,  were  seen  approaching.  A  vast  number  of  the  far- 
mers, the  clergymen  of  the  three  contiguous  parishes,  all  the 
workmen  who  had  been  employed,  and  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  gentlemen,  had  joined,  some  on  foot  and 
some  on  horseback,  in  the  merry  crowd. 

As  the  carriage  drew  near,  shouts  rent  the  air,  and 
when  the  parties  met,  several  men  advanced  and  took  the 
horses  from  the  barouche,  and  with  that  truly  independent 
spirit  so  peculiar  to  the  British  character,  harnessed  them- 
selves to  the  vehicle  with  ropes,  and  proceeded  to  draw  it 
and  its  contents  towards  the  park  gates. 

The  country  gentlemen  drew  near  the  vehicle,  and,  thrus- 
ting their    hands  into   the  windows,  were    received  ^vVJa. 
hearty  recognitions  by  the  aspirant  canditate  iot  \!tvevt  ^xsi-^ 
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frages.  Danvers  felt  completely  happy,  Mary  seemed 
bewildered,  and  as  they  passed  the  lane  leading  to  Sandown 
Cottage,  she  pulled  her  dear  husband  by  the  coat,  and 
apprised  him  that  the  people  were  going  the  wrong  road. 

"  Never  mind,  my  life,"  said  Danvers,  "  all  will  be  right 
at  last." 

The  arched  entrance  to  the  park  was  hung  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  as  they  entered  the  domain,  Danvers  or- 
dered the  head  of  the  barouche  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
presenting  himself  and  his  wife  to  his  new  tenants,  and 
perhaps  constituents,  he  was  received  with  cheers  re-echoed 
to  the  sky. 

As  the  procession  moved  towards  the  great  entrance  of 
Milford  Hall,  Mary  again  ventured  to  remonstrate  against 
going  any  where  but  home,  pleading  fatigue,  dishabille,  and 
ten  thousand  other  things,  to  which,  as  she  thought  un- 
kindly, her  husband  appeared  to  pay  no  attention  ;  I  it  as 
the  carriage  drew  up  to  the  steps  under  the  porlkco,  and 
she  beheld  over  the  magnificent  entrance  the  arms  of  Bur- 
ton Danvers  usurping  the  place  of  those  of  all  the  Alver- 
stokes,  her  head  grew  giddy — and  turning  to  her  husband 
she  pointed  to  the  shield  and  looked  in  his  face  for  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery. 

The  tear  started  in  his  eye — ^he  pressed  her  hand,  and 
stammered  out,  "It  is  all  yours,  my  life — all  your  own  ;" 
— his  feelings  were  too  much  for  him. — Her* s  !  the  humble 
unassuming  Mary  Gatcombe,  mistress  of  MiKord  Park! 
and  these  her  retainers,  her  tenants,  her  almost  vassals — 
she,  as  all  women  are,  was  more  collected  under  such  striking 
circumstances  than  her  husband,  and  when  the  steps  were 
lowered  and  the  arms  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Coimty 
proffered  for  her  support,  she  stepped  from  her  carriage 
after  the  manner  of  a  duchess,  and  continued  bowing  grace- 
fully to  the  people. 

In  the  hall  and  on  the  steps  were  assembled  all  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of  that  part  of  the  County  who  were  inter- 
ested in  Danvers's  election.  A  magnificent  dinner  was 
prepared,  and  the  evening  closed  with  a  splendid  ball  for 
the  ladies  and  the  tenantry.  The  gallery,  illuminated  in 
the  most  elegant  manner,  was  appropriated  to  dancing,  and 
the  whole  building  wore  the  aspect  of  some  fairy  ps^ace. 
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At  one,  the  banqueting-rooms  were  thrown  open,  and  there, 
as  if  transported  thither  by  magic,  the  splendid  service  of 
plate  appeared  bending  the  lengthened  tables  ;  beyond,  in 
a  temporary  building  made  to  communicate  by  large  fold- 
ing-doors with  these  apartments,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
of  the  tenantry  and  neighbouring  villagers,  not  voters,  were 
seen  regaling  themselves  with  more  homely  but  more  sub- 
stantial fare.  "  Health  and  prosperity  to  the  house  of 
Danvers,"  was  proposed  by  the  senior  nobleman  present, 
shouts  a&fain  rent  the  building,  and  a  band  struck  up  the 
pleasing  ani  appropriate  air  of  "  Money  in  both  Pockets.*' — 
Mary  supported  her  new  character  with  admirable  dignity, 
and  Danvers's  eyes  were  constantly  wandering  towards  her*s 
to  catch  their  expression  as  every  new  contrivance  of  luxury 
or  amusement  developed  itself;  and  it  was  not  till  *^  Sol," 
to  use  the  figurative,  yet  beautiful,  imagery  of  the  Morning 
Post,  had  given  a  great  many  warnings  to  the  visitors  to 
depart,  that  the  numerous  company,  great  and  small,  high 
and  low,  betook  themselves  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  early  part  of  the  succeeding  day  was  spent  by  Mary 
in  examining  all  the  improvements  of  Milford  Hall,  in  con- 
templating the  pictures,  the  pieces  of  virtit,  the  splendid 
ornaments  and  tasteful  decorations  of  her  magnificent  resi- 
dence, and  at  noon  the  deputation  arrived  which  was  to 
accompany  the  Tory  candidate  to  the  neighbouring  Town - 
Hall — the  barouche  decorated  with  skv-blue  ribands,  and 
drawn  by  six  beautiful  bright -bay  horses,  who  appeared 
conscious  of  the  man-millinery  with  which  they,  as  well  as  the 
carriage,  were  adorned,  stood  at  the  door,  and  the  master 
of  the  mansion,  accompanied  by  his  proposer  and  seconder, 
left  the  park  attended  by  bands  of  music  brought  expr^s  from 
London,  and  a  considerable  posse  of  peasantry  carrying 
sky-blue  banners,  some  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Danvers, 
and  others  bearing  little  apothegms  and  political  cant-say- 
ings applicable  to  the  occasion,  such  as,  **  Church  and 
State  !" — ••  King  and  Constitution  !*'— "Danvers  for  Ever !" 
— "  No  Popery  !"— "  Live  and  let  Live !"  &c. 

The  procession  was  followed  at  a  short  distance  by  Mrs. 
Danvers,  and  five  of  her  little  daughters,  in  her  open  car- 
riage drawn  by  four  horses.     Mrs.  Danvers,  dresa^d  vcv  ^ 
sky-blue  pelisse,  with  a  sky-blue  bonnet  aivd  ^n-\A»«. 
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feathers,  and  sky-blue  gloves,  bowed  ever  and  anon  to  the 
People  ;  and  the  ^ve  little  children,  all  dressed  in  little 
sky-blue  spencers,  with  sky-blue  bonnets  and  sky-blue 
gloves,  followed  the  example  of  their  mamma,  and  kept 
bowing  like  so  many  Chinese  Mandarins  on  a  chimney- 
piece,  unconscious  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  thus 
exhibiting  themselves.  I  remember,  as  the  carriage  passed 
the  part  of  the  procession  in  which  1  happened  to  be, — and 
I  saw. their  inclinations  (I  mean  of  their  poor  little  heads), 
and  heard  the  band  play  "They  are  a*  noddin',  nid  nid 
noddin," — I  couldn't  help  smiling,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  at 
such  super- eminent  mummery. 

Excepting  one  venerable  member  of  a  certain  national 
assembly,  who  is  always  had  by  the  last  speaker,  I  suppose 
no  man  goes  to  that  which  was  once  a  chapel,,  with  a  mind 
immade  up.  If  he  do,  and  be  open  to  the  effect  of  oratory, 
he  will  soon  be  held  of  no  more  value  than  the  very  res- 
pectable gentleman  to  whom  I  have  just  ventured  to  allude ; 
and  therefore  it  has  always  struck  me  that,  except  for  the 
amusement  or  edification  of  strangers,  all  the  long  and 
elaborate  speeches  from  either  side  are  so  many  wasteful 
expenditures  of  time  and  lungs.  I  am  quite  sure  that  one 
alteration  in  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly  would  be 
hailed  by  many  men  as  "  exceeding  salutary :"  I  mean  a 
standing  order  that  the  House  should  divide  first,  and 
debate  afterwards.  This  would  settle  the  matter  more 
expeditiously,  leave  those  only  who  prefer  speaking  and 
hearing  to  eating  or  sleeping,  and  undoubtedly  the  national 
affairs  would  be  as  well  conducted,  and  thrive  as  well,  as  at 
present ;  and  for  this  plain  reason — that  if  Opposition  ora- 
tory really  had  an  effect  public  business  could  not  go  on 
at  all ! 

As  hjiman  nature  has  implanted  similar  passions  and 
feelings  in  all  men,  whether  electors  or  representatives,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  expensive  pageantry  of  the  Danvers 
procession  was  money  wasted.  The  mob — the  ploughmen 
and  the  waggoners — might  be  pleased  with  the  silken  flags 
and  the  golden  maxims,  and  the  rosy- cheeked  damsels,  and 
the  withered  gran  dams  would  bless  the  pretty  eyes  and  deaf 
hearts  of  the  sweet  children  who  were  paraded  in  the 
barouche j   but,  alas!  those  dear  awd  endearing  creatures. 
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the  ladies,  with  the  best  inclinations  towards  the  support  of 
honour  and  virtue,  have  unfortunately  no  votes ;  neither 
have  the  ploughmen  nor  the  carters ;  and  therefore,  as  I 
concluded  that  very  few  of  the  electors,  in  point  of  fact, 
were  likely  to  mount  the  hustings  till  a  certain  time  after 
thev  had   determined  which  candidate  was  to  have  their 
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votes,  it  struck  me  that  the  gewgaws  and  ribands  flying  in 
the  air  were  relatively  to  the  electors  what  the  tropes, 
figures,  and  metaphors  of  their  representatives  were,  when 
tried  upon  a  difierent  assemblage  of  persons,  in  a  different 
place. 

Dan  vers  was  proposed,  and,  as  was  expected,  an  Opi)o- 
sition  Candidate  started  in  the  person  of  Sir  Oliver  Freeman, 
whose  barouche  was  left  far  behind  himself,  and  who  was 
literally  carried  into  the  Town- Hall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  People. 

Sir  Oliver  was  a  patriot ;  and  after  Mr.  Danvers  had  been 
nominated  and  seconded,  amidst  the  most  violent  hootings 
and  hissings,  the  worthy  Baronet's  name  was  received  with 
cheers  only  equalled  by  those  which  had  followed  Danvers** 
health  the  night  before — under  his  own  roof. 

Sir  Oliver  Freeman  was,  as  I  have  just  said,  a  patriot — 
an  emancipator  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  Slave-Trade 
Abolitionist.  He  had  disinherited  his  eldest  son  for  marry- 
ing a  Papist,  and  separated  from  his  wife  on  account  of  the 
overbearing  violence  of  his  temper. 

He  deprecated  the  return  to  Cash- payments,  and,  while 
gold  was  scarce,  refused  to  receive  any  thing  but  guineas  in 
pa3nnent  of  his  rents.  He  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Chris- 
tian Greeks,  and  subscribed  to  Hone ;  he  wept  at  agricul- 
tural distress,  and  never  lowered  his  rents.  He  cried  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Six  acts,  and  prosecuted  poachers  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law ;  he  was  a  saint,  and  had  carried 
an  address  to  Brandenburgh.*  He  heard  family  prayers 
twice  every  day,  and  had  a  daughter  by  the  wife  of  a  noble 
E^l,  his  neighbour ;  which  daughter  the  said  Noble  Eari 
recognised  and  acknowledged,  though  by  no  means  doubtful 
of  her  origin. 

.  .  ,  ■     ,    ■       .  .1.  ■■       '  ■ 

*  Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  this  story  was  wTittBw^wA^5\^ 
reproach  of  "  cKny'mg  an   address  to  Brandeii\i\it^\"  \%  'wsr«  xifta:^ 
uamtelUgibk.-'BTindenhuigh  House  is  razed  to  Vta  io\aki^a!oswk&%  ^ 
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He  moreover  spent  much  of  his  time  in  endeavonring'  to 
improve  the  condition  of  poor  prisoners,  and  introduced  the 
Tread-mill  into  the  County  Gaol ;  he  subscribed  for  the 
Irish  rebels,  and  convicted  poor  women  at  Quarter- Sessions 
of  the  horrible  crime  of  mendicity;  was  President  of  a 
Branch  Bible  Society,  and  seduced  his  wife's  housemaids ; 
was  a  staunch  advocate  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  sat 
ten  years  for  a  rotten  borough;  made  speeches  against 
tithes,  being  one  of  the  greatest  lay-impropriators  in  the 
kingdom  ;  talked  of  the  glorious  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  never  missed  a  levee  or  a  drawing-room  in  his  life. 

Thus  qualified.  Sir  Oliver  Freeman  stood  forward  a  Son 
of  Freedom,  who  on  this  special  occasion  had  declared  he 
would  spend  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  maintain  the  indepen" 
dence  of  his  native  county. 

To  what  specific  purpose  so  large  a  sum  was  to  be  applied 
it  does  not  become  me,  having  a  due  fear  of  Speaker's  war- 
rants before  my  eyes,  to  suggest.  Dan  vers  at  all  events  had 
five-and-twenty  thousand  already  in  the  field,  and  the  war 
commenced  with  the  greatest  activity. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  poll,  the  numbers  stood 

Burton  Danvers,  Esq.  .  .  238 
Sir  Oliver  Freeman  .  .  .  196 

Mr.  Danvers  attempted  to  return  his  thanks  to  the 
people,  but  the  partizans  of  Sir  Oliver  would  hear  nothing 
he  had  to  say  :  hootings  and  hissings  assailed  him  when  he 
appeared,  and,  having  worked  himself  semaphorically  for 
half  an  hour,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  making  himself  under- 

its  then  Royal  tenant  laid  in  the  cold  grave. — At  the  period  to  which 
tlie  text  refers,  the  madness  of  party  had  seized  the  mohocracy  and 
even  infected  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better ;  and  "carrying  an 
address  to  Brandenburg"  was  tlie  test  of  ultra  liberality,  to  call  it  by  the 
gentlest  nanae. — This,  however,  like  the  other  periodical  madnesses  of 
England,  has  passed  away;  the  subject  is  forgotten,  and  a  reference  to 
the  London  Gazette  and  other  public  documents  which  shew  that  those 
who,  in  the  year  1820,  were  most  seriously  afflicted  with  the  malady 
then  known  as  the  "  Queen's  Evil,"  have  entirely  recovered  from  the 
attack,  and  been  completely  restored  to  their  pristine  health  and 
sa^Itjr.     2836, 
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stood,  and  made  way  for  Sir  Oliver,  who  repeated  those 
often  uttered  phrases  and  points,  which  your  real  man  of 
the  people  has  always  at  hand,  and  was  received  with  the 
most  unqualified  enthusiasm. 

And  thus,  with  Uttle  variation,  did  the  contest  continue 
through  the  whole  of  the  period  allowed  hy  statute.  At 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  day  all  Danvers's  ready-money  was 
gone ;  how,  his  agents,  I  suppose,  cared  little ;  still  there 
were  upwards  of  a  thousand  freeholders  unpolled.  Six  hun- 
dred were  resident  in  London  and  distant  parts.  Chaises, 
carriages,  horses,  waggons,  and  all  things  moveable,  were 
put  in  requisition — the  struggle  was  made — ^posters  killed 
with  fatigue,  drivers  damaged,  and  vehicles  broken,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  poU  on  the  fifteenth  day,  the  numbers 
stood 

Sir  Oliver  Freeman      .  .  2346 
Burton  Danvers,  Elsq.  .  .  2109 


Majority  for  Freeman  .  .     237 


This  rare  occurrence  of  a  man  of  the  people  succeeding 
in  an  attempt  upon  a  county  was,  the  day  after  Danvers's 
defeat,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  one  of  his  agents,  who 
then  informed  our  hero  that  it  never  was  imagined  by  those 
who  had  solicited  him  to  stand,  that  he  could  possibly 
succeed ;  and  that  the  opposition  to  Sir  Oliver  had  only 
been  carried  on  to  try  his  purse  and  his  temper.* 

Danvers  was  rather  vexed  at  the  want  of  candour  which 
he  thought  he  perceived  about  his  aristocratic  friends  in 
London,  and  was  in  fact  more  mortified  at  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  than  at  the  loss  of  upwards  of  thirty- three  thousand 
pounds  which  had  been  expended  in  it.  With  respect  to 
his  wish  to  sit  in  Parliament,  it  was  very  soon  gratified  by 
the  ofiTer  of  an  introduction  to  a  select  party  of  nine  gentle- 

*A8  justice  ought  to  be  done  even  in  the  worst  cases,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  amongst  all  the  mud  of  the  Reform  Act  two  pearls  are  to 
be  found.  The  one  is  the  regulation  of  voters  previous  to  the  election, 
and  the  other  the  limitation  of  the  Poll  to  two  days. — Had  these  enact- 
ments taken  place  before  this  story  was  written,  Danvers  might  have 
been  spared  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  a  great  deal  of  mortidc&tlou. 
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men,  who  were  in  the  hahit  of  returning  two  members,  o»B 
of  whom  was  just  dead,  and,  of  which  nine,  six  were  ex- 
tremely well  inclined  towards  Burton.  He  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  was  accordingly  announced  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  week  from  the  Crown  Office,  as  returned  to 
serve  in  the  United  ParHament  for  the  Borough  of  Penfold. 
Once  in  Parliament,  Danvers  began  to  dream  of  honours 
and  distinctions  :  he  was  conscious  of  his  powers,  he  began 
to  feel  his  importance,  and  if  he  oould  but  have  a  son,  his 
aim  would  be  the  peerage — to  ennoble  the  blood  of  the 
Burtons  in  his  person,  to  grace  his  Mary^s  brows  with  the 
golden  circlet  and  Baronial  pearls  —  the  thought  was 
charming.  For  more  than  three  weeks  he  was  puzzling 
himself  what  title  he  should  sdect,  if  the  Minister  felt 
inclined  to  offer  him  a  choice. 

Mrs.  Danvers  was  on  the  eve  of  making  another  addition 
to  her  husband's  family  when  her  trustees  called  upon  him 
to  replace  the  money  which  he  had  borrowed,  and  redeem 
his  assigned  property.  On  the  receipt  of  that  letter  he  first 
fancied  it  possible  to  be  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth.  He 
had  not  a  thousand  pounds  at  his  banker's^-the  funded  pro- 
perty was  reduced  by  the  purchase  and  improvements  of 
Milford  Park,  and  of  the  town  house  in  Grosvenor-square, 
to  little  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds — his  English 
rents  were  not  due  till  the  following  March — ^his  West  Inditf 
agents  had  delayed  their  consignments  imaccountably — ^thc 
last  sales  did  not  realize  the  prime  cost — and  the  deprecia- 
tion of  agricultural  property  at  home  did  not  promise  him 
more  than  fifty- seven  per  cent,  of  his  nominal  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  jewels  and  the  gold 
plate  unpaid  for ;  his  wife's  own  fortune  sunk  in  the  fruit- 
less election ;  his  estabUshment  immense  (for  having  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  servants,  horses,  keepers,  grooms,  and 
helpers,  retained  by  the  Duke  at  Milford,  Danvers  resolved 
to  have  one  or  two  more  of  each  description  of  animals  anc 
domestics  than  his  Grace) ;  heavy  bills  for  repairs  of  Londoi 
property,  actually  necessary  to  prevent  the  houses  fron 
falling ;  in  short,  his  solicitude  about  the  title  and  the  sor 
gave  place  to  a  more  important  anxiety  about  himself.  De- 
sirous beyond  measure  that  Mary  should  not  perceive  hU 
ao^-itation,  he  i'esolved  to  run  up  to  London,  and  make  somf 
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arrangement  with  the  trustees,  eo  that  she  might  not  he 
vexed  or  disturbed  upon  the  business. 

In  this  hasty  visit  he  directed  as  much  of  his  landed  pro- 
perty as  would  restore  the  amount  to  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tees to  be  sold,  generously  adding  to  the  original  sum 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  as  a  surprise  upon  his  Mary, 
which  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  shortly  after  realized 
by  the  forced  sale  of  property,  worth,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, more  than  double  that  amount ;  indeed,  upwards  of 
four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  of  rental  was 
sacrificed  to  make  the  arrangement.  Danvers,  however, 
was  hap]^er  when  he  had  put  this  money  out  of  his  own 
reach  and  secured  it  for  his  wife,  at  all  events,  and  under 
^  circumstances,  than  when  he  first  started  from  Milford 
Park. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  presented  with  a  seventh 
daughter,  and  of  course  received  the  warmest  congratula- 
tions of  all  his  aristocra,tic  neighbours.  The  approach  of 
Christmas  brought  with  it  festivities  and  charitable  distri- 
butions to  the  poor  in  the  vicinit}',  soups  and  meat  in  pro- 
fusion were  daily  dispensed  from  the  kitchens  of  Milford, 
beer  flowed  in  torrents  from  the  cellar,  and  Danvers  could 
by  no  means  discern  what  could  be  possibly  meant  by 
sundry  inscriptions  in  chalk,  which  adorned  his  walls  and 
gates  and  lodges  during  the  inclement  season,  while,  as  he 
tlioaght>  he  was  scattering  comfort  and  good  cheer  with  so 
liberal  a  hand — such,  for  instance,  as,  **  No  slave-driver ;" 
*'  No  dead  dogs ;"  **  Ditch  water  is  good  enough  for  the 
poor;"  **  No  tyrants;'*  which  glared  upon  his  eyes  which- 
ever way  they  turned,  and  afibrded  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  literary  friends  of  Dr.  Eady  and  Mr.  Wfrren  the 
blacking  manufacturer  were  making  a  tour  of  the  county.* 

Extremely  anxious  to  know  what  the  import  of  such 
quaintnesses  really  might  be,  and  yet  not  wishing  to  appear 
moved  by  them,  poor  Danvers  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual 


♦  Dr.  Eady,  like  many  other  great  practitioners,  has  quitted  tliis 
world  since  the  period  at  which  this  story  was  written.  His  name — 
like  that  of  Hunt  the  patriot  and  blacking-manufacturer — covered 
almost  every  wall  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  and  his  fame,  so  si^re&d^ 
ieeme4  to  deserve  a  mural  crown. 
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worry,  rendered  more  annoying  by  his  efforts  to  conceal  his 
solicitude,  till,  through  some  sinuous  intercourse  between 
one  of  the  many  governesses,  who  were  sedulously  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  ideas  of  the  young  Burton  Danverses 
how  to  shoot,  and  Mrs.  Danvers's  own  maid,  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  very  shortly  after 
the  master,  that  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  were  actually 
in  arms  against  him  because  the  beer  which  he  gave  them 
in  charity  was  not  of  that  quality  which  is  painted  up  against 
ale-house  doors  XXX,  and  because  a  report  had  been  spread, 
no  doubt  by  the  friends  of  Freeman,  that  the  soup  was 
made  of  dead  dogs,  inasmuch  as  it  happened  not  to  be 
turtle. 

Danvers  was  beyond  measure  mortified  at  this — ^his  sole 
aim  was  to  be  popular — and,  in  order  to  carry  his  point,  he 
declined  prosecuting  a  gang  of  poachers  who  were  detected 
in  his  plantations  destroying  his  pheasants.  The  result  of 
such  leniency  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  the  following  week  the  word  **  Spooney"  was  depicted 
in  large  characters  all  over  the  neighbourhood,  and,  after  a 
fortnight  had  elapsed,  one  of  his  game-keepers  was  found 
murdered  in  the  wood,  whose  widow  and  seven  helpless 
children  were  instructed,  by  the  Opposition  party  of  the 
neighbouring  town,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  their  irre- 
parable loss  upon  the  chicken-heartedness  of  the  man  who, 
if  he  had  prosecuted  the  marauders  to  conviction,  would 
have  been  marked  out  by  that  very  party  as  a  tyrant. 

At  this  period  of  my  history,  Danvers  heard  that  the 
term  for  which  Mr.  Podgers  had  let  his  villa  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood had  just  expired,  and  that  he  and  his  family  were 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  their  former  residence;  and 
this  of  itself  particularly  agreeable  intelligence  was  accom- 
panied by  a  still  pleasanter  rumour  that  a  will  of  later  date 
than  that  under  which  Danvers  possessed  the  old  gentle- 
man's property  had  been  since  discovered,  and  that  Captain 
Stubbs,  the  former  and  still  continued  lover  of  the  widow, 
was  to  accompany  the  family  party  back  to  Somersetshire  to 
enforce  the  attention  of  Danvers  to  the  claims  of  the  ill-used 
relict  of  his  wife's  departed  uncle. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  miseries  which  this  would 
entail  upon  them,  the  pew  belonging  to  the  Podgerses  joined 
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lat  belonging  to  Milford  Park,  so  that  even  those  hours 
id  that  place  which  should  be  sacred  but  to  one  only  feel- 
g  were  necessarily  to  be  disturbed,  at  least  by  the 
esence,  and  perhaps  by  the  impertinence,  of  this  abo- 
inable  family. 

The  commencement  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  how- 
ler, formed  an  admirable  excuse  for  Danvers  to  get  away 
om  a  place,  the  object  of  his  former  ambition,  and  the 
ene  of  all  his  anticipated  pleasures ;  such  however  is  the 
traordinary  construction  of  the  human  mind,  and  such 
e  effect  of  circumstances  upon  it,  that  our  hero  seemed  as 
he  felt  a  weight  removed  from  his  spirits  when  he  found 
mself  and  his  fond  family  quietly  seated  in  their  new 
»ase  in  Grosvenor-square. 

The  rumour  about  the  will  had,  however,  reached  Lon- 
>n,  and  the  jeweller  and  silversmith  ventured  to  mention 
3  account,  which  in  his  former  capacity  amounted  to  fifty- 
'o  thousand  pounds,  and  in  the  latter  to  upwards  of  thirty 
onsand  more.  This  very  moderate  appeal  to  Danvers's 
collection  caused  another  inquiry  into  his  afiairs,  upon  in- 
itating  which  he  discovered  that  his  balance  at  his  banker's 
as  little  more  than  nothing,  and  that  the  thirty  thousand 
»unds,  which  he  expected  he  might  probably  receive  at 
idy-day,  would  not  more  than  pay  the  half  of  this  one 
Q.  He  therefore  wrote  to  that  heavy  creditor,  and  desi- 
d  his  patience,  which  was  silently  and  somewhat  sullenly 
corded. 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  opened  and  Danvers  became 
regular  attendant  at  the  House,  night  after  night,  con- 
antly  sitting  up  till  dawn  of  day  to  vote ;  while  poor  Mary, 
'orried  and  vexed  at  the  complete  destruction  of  all  the 
ttle  domestic  comforts  in  which  it  was  both  her  nature 
nd  habit  to  delight,  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  indisposi- 
ion,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  She  grew 
bin  and  low-spirited — so  did  Danvers ;  he  was  worrying 
imself  all  day  about  her,  and  all  night  about  politics ;  she 
'as  worrying  herself  all  night  about  him,  and  all  day  about 
ler  children.  Emma's  right  foot  turned  in,  when  it  should 
^ave  turned  out,  and  Fanny's  teeth  did  not  turn  out  well— ^ 
fesa  looked  pale — Ellen  had  a  little  twist  in  her  figure — 
Qgelica  was  downright  ugly,  and  Katherine  had  oa  Vca^^- 
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diment  in  her  speech ;  and  all  this  was  the  fault  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Siseau  and  Miss  "Widdrington — ^they  took  no 
.pains  to  regulate  the  children,  and  it  was  quite  impossible, 
love  them  as  truly  and  as  tenderly  as  she  might,  that  a  wo^  { 
man  in  Mrs.  Danvers's  line  of  life  should  be  able  to  give  her 
personal  attention  to  her  nursery — Danvers  himself  would 
not  allow  it. 

Danvers.  however,  contrived  to  keep  his  thoughts  fixed 
upon  that  object  which  had  chiefly  engrossed  his  attention 
since  his  elevation  into  what  he  called  public  life — that  ef 
political  advancement,  and,  after  waiting  for  some  time  to 
find  a  favourable  opportunity  for  display,  one  offered  itsdl 
and,  accordingly,  having  screwed  his  courage  to  the  stickiii{f* 
place,  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Conunons ;  it  jm 
short,  but  pithy,  and  great  credit  was  due  to  him  for  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  its  delivery.     He  naturally  ssoA't 
cipated  seeing  the  next  morning  in  the  report  of  the  debate  I 
his  name  and  harangue,  interspersed  with  "  Hear,  hear,*! 
and  **  Cheprs  from  the  Treasury  Benches,"  "  Laughter,  f 
&c."  and  accordingly  came  down  from  his  dressing-rooei 
more  eager  for  fame  than  breakfast.    Three  morning  papen 
lay  on  the  table ;  he  first  took  up  the  Times,  and  havrng 
just  cast   his   eye   over   three   columns  of    a   speech  by 
Erougham,  and  an  equally  long  reply  by  a  much  wiser  maa) 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  these  words,- — 

**  An  honourable  member,  whose  name  we  could  not 
catch,  made  a  few  observations,  which  were  totally  inaudibii 
in  the  gaUery." 

In  a  transport  of  rage  he  threw  down  the  Times,  ex- 
claiming  against  its  political  spite  in  thus  slurring  over  u{ 
able  speech,  because  it  came  from  the  right  side  of 
House,  and,  snatching  up  the  Chronicle,  gratified 
by  perusing  these  lines  : — 

"  Mr.    Tanvers   coincided    in   opinion   with  the 
speaker." 

"  Worse  and  worse,*'  exclaimed  our  unfortunate  member: 
"  they  shall  be  had  up — Fll  move  them  to  Newgate !  Mon-^ 
sters !  my  name  not  even  properly  spelt — this  is  vol 
able !"     With  a  view  of  soothing  his  feelings  with  some 
the  honey  of  Toryism,  he  unfolded  the  Morning  Post  in 
security  of  getting  all  the  kvSqq  he  deserved  Sromajudidorf 
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reporter  of  proper  principles;  that  journal  contained  the 
folloNving  passage : — 

'•  Mr.  Danvers  Burton  said  a  few  words,  the  import  of 
which  we  were  quite  unable  to  understand,  on  account  of 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  honourable  members  quitting  the 
House  at  the  time." 

He  was  mortified  beyond  expression.  So  it  is,  that  a 
nan  who  has  sufficient  firmness  to  endure  misfortune,  and 
philosophy  to  bear  with  real  calamities,  sufiers  himself  to 
16  agitated  by  the  slightest  attack  on  his  amour  propre. 
Ele  was  worried  and  disappointed,  but  even  this  was  not 
iestined  to  be  the  greatest  calamity  which  was  to  befal 
tiim.  Intelligence  reached  him  early  in  the  morning  that 
rtie  widow  of  his  uncle  had  put  her  case  into  the  hands  of 
i  young  enterprising  barrister,  who  was  sanguine  of  success, 
and  perfectly  convinced  of  the  incontrovertable  genuine- 
ness of  the  later  document.  Captain  Stubbs  was  one,  and 
two  servants,  the  other,  witnesses  to  the  signature ;  they  , 
were  all  producible,  and  the  Podgers  faction  became  propor- 
tionably  elated.  The  politics  of  old  Podgers  assimilated 
with  the  plebeians  near  Milford  Park,  and  as  the  probability 
of  the  substantiation  of  his  claims  and  the  consequent  ad- 
vancement of  his  family  strengthened,  the  unpopularity  of 
Danvers  gradually  increased  ;  and  '*  upstart,"  **  mushroom," 
and  several  other  less  courteous  epithets,  were  applied  to 
his  once-loved  name,  and  that  of  his  intrinsically  excellent 
wife. 

In  the  following  week  poor  Danvers  received  his  long- 
expected  news  from  the  West  Indies.  Not  only  did  the 
marlget- price  afford  him  no  hope  of  income,  but,  in  addition  to 
an  other  mishaps,  a  hurricane  had  afflicted  the  island  in 
which  his  estates  were  situated,  and  the  whole  of  his  crops, 
many  stores,  mills,  and  much  live-stock,  human  and  bestial, 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  elements.  So  entire 
had  been  the  destruction  that  his  agent  there  had  been  obli- 
ged to  draw  largely  upon  him,  to  repair  the  mischief  which 
had  been  done,  and  Danvers  found  himself  on  the  25th  of 
March,  without  one  shilling  of  ready- money. 

He  was  at  this  juncture  strongly  advised  to  sell  his  West 
India  property  altogether ;  but  as  in  all  such  contracts  there 
must  be  a  vendee  as  well  as  a  vendor,  and  tWe  «:^'^^«mi!^ 
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no  probability  of  finding  a  purchaser,  unless  indeed  his 
own  agent  would  consent  to  take  the  property  off  his  hands, 
a  difficulty  was  started  even  to  that  arrangement.  Messrs. 
Rundell  and  Bridge  did  him  the  favour  just  at  this  period 
to  refresh  his  memory ;  nor  were  Messrs.  France  and  Ban- 
ting, nor  Messrs.  Leader  and  Maberly,  nor  Messrs.  Paxton 
and  Marjoribanks,  nor  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Shepherd,  at 
all  backward  in  giving  him  gentle  hints,  that,  as  if  by  a 
fatality  quite  unaccountable,  they  all,  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  had  **  a  large  sum  of  money  to  make  up  early  in  May, 
and  should  feel  particularly  obliged  by  his  enabling  them  to 
do  so  with  greater  convenience." 

Plagued,  tormented,  and  harassed,  his  health  and  spirits 
gave  way  together.  The  late  .hours  of  Parliament—* 
the  air  and  habits  of  London — the  perpetual  worry  of  his 
affairs — his  clear  perception  of  the  impositions  practised 
upon  him  every  hour,  without  the  power  of  checking  them, 
unless  he  chose  to  subject  himself  more  certainly  to  the 
mortifying  exhibition  of  the  words  **  Spy"  and  **  Spooney" 
upon  his  own  walls — his  tender  distress  about  his  wife, 
whose  appearance  too  plainly  denoted  the  alteration  in  her 
constitution — the  dread  that  sbe  should  commit  herself,  by 
any  unfashionable  expression  or  behaviour,  in  the  society  to 
which  she  was  now  daily  and  nightly  abandoned  without 
his  guardianship — the  perpetual  fidget  to  make  great  con- 
nexions— the  alarm  lest  his  children  should  not  be  beautiful 
— the  interest  he  felt  about  Fannv's  teeth  and  Emma's  foot 
— the  pumpings  and  thumpings,  and  skippings  and  dippings, 
that  were  inflicted  upon  poor  Rosa  to  procure  her  a  com- 
plexion— the  tutors  and  teachers,  actors,  preachers,  lec- 
turers, and  surgeons,  who  were  employed  upon  dear  little 
Kitty's  impediment — filled  not  only  his  head,  but  his  house ; 
while  the  noises  made  by  the  different  professors,  first  oi 
music,  then  of  dancing,  and  then  of  drilling  (performed  by 
a  seijeant-major  of  the  Grenadier  Guards),  kept  the  whole 
of  the  superb  mansion  in  Grosvenor- square  in  a  perpetual 
whirl;  not  to  speak  of  the  eternal  quarrellings  and  dis- 
putings  of  the  servants,  the  immovable  obstinacy  of  the 
cook  and  his  assistants,  and  the  lavish  extravagance  of  the 
house-steward  and  his  staff! 

Every  body  connected  with  the  establishment  appeared  tc 
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have  entered  into  a  league  to  ascertain  the  most  rapid  mode 
of  dissipating  a  large  fortune  for  a  careless  master.  His 
stables  were  an  epitome  of  the  system :  every  horse  he  had 
ate  at  least  six  pecks  of  corn  per  diem,  and,  on  an  average, 
two  horses  died  per  month.  He  had  no  control  over  the 
department,  and  lelt  it  would  be  far  beneath  his  station  to 
enquire  into  the  economy  of  a  corn-bin ;  the  consequence 
was  that,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  "  every  thing  went 
to  rack  and  manger ;"  and,  alas !  this  proverb  applied  not 
to  the  stables  alone. 

Grand  dinners  were  given  in  succession,  and  grand  par- 
ties and  grand  banquets ;  but  there  were  drawbacks  to  the 
joys  he  had  anticipated,  and  at  one  time  even  felt,  which 
those  who  thought  his  contracted  brow  and  snow-pale  cheek 
had  been  always  natural  to  him,  did  not  perceive.  Never 
did  the  gold  vases  glitter  in  his  view,  but  the  recollection 
that  they  were  still  unpaid  for  flashed  across  his  mind. 
Never  did  his  wife's  diamonds  sparkle  in  his  sight,  but  they 
reflected,  in  characters  of  fire,  the  dunning  letters  of  his  im- 
portunate creditors.  Still,  however,  the  gaiety  was  con- 
tinued— new  pictures  were  purchased  for  the  London  house, 
new  horses  and  new  carriages  for  Loudon  streets. 

In  June  the  cause  of  **  Danvers  v.  Danvers'*  came  on  to 
be  tried,  and,  after  a  patient  investigation,  a  verdict  was 
given  in  favour  of  my  hero,  who,  by  legal  advice,  indicted 
the  Podgers's  witnesses.  Captain  Stubbs  and  the  servants, 
for  conspiracy  and  peijury. 

His  kind  heart,  however,  failed  him  in  the  carrying  on 
this  business,  and  having  taken  advice  from  his  domestic 
counsellor,  his  dear  Mary,  it  was  agreed  to  drop  the  prose- 
cution; the  consequence  of  which  determination  was  an 
outrageously  violent  letter  from  Captain  Stubbs ;  upon  the 
receipt  of  whidi,  Danvers  felt  it  his  duty  to  consult  a  friend, 
who  recommended  that  it  should  be  treated  with  silent  con- 
tempt :  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  upon  this  advice  entailed 
upon  him  in  his  own  neighbourhood  an  imputation  wholly 
^oandless,  but  which  nevertheless  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
Podgerses,  who,  melancholy  to  say  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  found  a  host  of  supporters  in  the  county,  in  those 
who  could  not  brook  the  exaltation  and  prosperity  of  the 
Ban  verses. 
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The  fashionable  winter  again  terminated,  and  peiiiaps  our 
readers  anticipate  the  return  of  the  family  to  Milford  Park. 
But,  no;  it  had  lost  its  attraction;  it  was  associated  in 
Danvers's  mind  with  his  public  defeat — with  his  bitt^est 
private  enemies ;  and  he  felt  quite  happy  when  a  first-rate 
physician  recommended  sea-bathing  to  the  children — there  < 
was  a  reasonable  excuse  for  avoiding  the  place  which  for 
years  had  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  on  whidi  he 
had  lavished  so  much  care  and  money. 

The  sea- air  and  sea-bathing^  were  to  regenerate  the  fa- 
mily :  Emma's  foot  was  to  be  strengthened,  Rosa's  com- 
plexion mended,  Angelica's  appearance  improved,  by  the 
excursion ;  nay,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  correction  of  Ellen's  sinuosity,  the  perfect  regulation  of 
Fanny's  teeth,  and  even  the  entire  cure  of  poor  Kitty's 
stuttering,  by  the  force  of  their  power  and  virtue.  Brighton 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  thither  the  family,  in  1  do  not 
know  how  many  carriages,  were  forthwith  conveyed.   , 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  shoppings  and 
drivings,  and  grillings  and  dippings,  which  the  little  com- 
munity underwent ;  the  innocent  naivetes  of  the  children,  or 
the  side-long  looks  which  their  governesses  and  nursery-maids 
cast  at  the  brilliant  officers  by  whom  they  were  encoun- 
tered ;  nor  would  it  become  me  to  mention  the  gracious 
reception  our  hero  met  with  from  the  most  gracious  as  well 
as  most  illustrious  resident.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  four  or 
five   months  flew  with  rapid  wings,    and  Danvers  would 
hardly  have  known  that  Christmas  was   **  come  again,"  if 
Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  Messrs.  France  and  Banting, 
Messrs.  Paxton  and  Marjoribanks,  Messrs.  Leader  and  Ma- 
berly,  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Shepherd,   and  sundry  other 
equally  punctual  persons,  had  not  been  kind  enough  to  jog 
his  memory  by  mentioning  the  large  sums  of  money  which 
they  had  to  make  up  at  that  season. 

To  say  truth,  the  bills  were  becoming  serious, — another 
year's  expenditure  was  in  arrear — no  returns  from  the  West 
Indies  to  meet  the  increased  establishment : — it  became 
actually  necessary  to  take  some  decided  step :  and  therefore, 
when  the  move  was  made  from  the  coast  to  Milford  Park, 
which  they  proposed  as  a  matter  of  form  to  visit,  Danxers 
wAj'Je  in  London,  "  overhauled"  his  afi^airs,  and  found  that 
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his  debts  amounted  to  little  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds ! 

The  first  annunciation  of  this  fact  staggered  him.  He 
who  had  lived  elegantly,  and  better  than  elegantly,  happily, 
on  three  thousand  a-year,  to  have  expended  upwards  of  half 
a  million  of  money  in  eighteen  months,  without  any  real 
addition  to  his  pleasures  or  his  comforts ! — it  was  amazing ! 
— ^What  adequate  increase  of  enjoyment  had  he  to  offer  to 
himself,  as  a  set-off  to  this  immense  disbursement  ? 

It  is  true,  instead  of  four  horses  he  had  five-and-twenty ; 
but  unless,  as  Sir  Boyle  Roche  said,  a  man  were  a  bird,  he 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once ;  and  no  man,  except,  indeed, 
the  late  Mr.  Astley,  who  rode  three  at  once,  can  use  more 
than  one  horse  at  a  time.  Gold  was  a  more  valuable  article 
than  iron-stone ;  but  did  the  viand  taste  better,  was  the  meat 
more  nourishing,  from  the  one  than  the  other  ? — He  had 
magnificent  pictures,  at  which  he  never  looked — his  wife 
had  the  finest  jewels  in  London,  which  it  would  be  absurd, 
except  on  special  occasions,  to  wear.  What,  then,  had  he 
done  with  his  enormous  wealth  ?  He  had  rivalled  the  Duke 
of  Alverstoke,  and,  Hke  the  little  animal  who  is  said  to 
expose  himself  the  more,  the  higher  he  jumps,  he  had  ex- 
pended upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ! 

All  this,  when  reflected  upon,  soured  Danvers's  temper. 
He  felt  that  aching  sensation,  that  sickening  pang,  which 
those  who  have  wasted  what  never  can  be  retrieved  are 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  experience ;  and  yet,  after  a  whole 
day's  conversation  with  his  lawyer  and  his  banker,  and  after 
having  made  sundry  sage  and  salutary  resolutions,  the 
thought  that  the  Duke  of  Alverstoke  would  rejoice  in  his 
distress,  and  the  Podgerses  exult  at  his  fall,  flashed  across 
his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  fight  on,  and  hope  for  better 
times,  < 

His  wife,  whose  tenderness  was  the  most-  Sensitive,  felt 
that  there  was  an  alteration  in  his  manner  towards  her,  an 
abstractedness  of  mind,  a  diversion  from  the  pleasures  of 
home,  and  a  perpetual  anxiety  for  motion,  which  she  never 
had  observed  before  in  him.  He  would  travel — ^he  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  go  to  Rome ; — then  the  inconvenience 
of  moving  so  large  and  young  a  family — then  Mrs.  Dawx^x^*^ 
expected  confinement  would  interfere ;  then  l\\ei  >ao^  ^\vo 
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was  to  be  bom  was  to  excite  new  interest  and  new  exertion 
— then  he  would  sell  his  town  house  and  all  its  appur- 
tenances, and  retire  entirely  to  Milford  Park — yet  still  that 
plan  would  expose  him  to  remark, — in  short,  he  was  in  one 
perpetual  fever  from  morning  till  night,  and  not  a  minute 
passed  but  something  connected  either  with  his  fortune,  or. 
what  he  considered  **  the  duties  of  his  station,"  occurred  to 
mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  embitter  the  recollection 
of  the  past,  and  cloud  his  prospects  of  the  future. 

He  had,  it  is  true,  a  consolation  in  his  excellent  and 
amiable  wife ;  her  character  had  undergone  less  alteration 
by  her  change  of  situation  than  Danvers's:  still  amiable, 
still  unaffected,  still  inartificial,  she  never  recurred,  even  in 
feeling,  to  the  fact  that  her  husband's  fortune  was  acquired 
by  his  connexion  with  her ;  by  no  act,  by  no  expression, 
did  she  remind  him  that  she  was  the, source  of  his  wealth 
and  importance ;  she  felt  that  her  own  respectability  was  to 
be  maintained  in  the  world  by  the  respectability  of  her 
husband.  She  married  him  because  she  loved  him ;  and  the 
addition  to  her  wealth  was,  as  we  saw,  only  acceptable  as  it 
afforded  him  additional  happiness.  She  never  interfered  in 
financial  matters,  and  her  delicacy  was  such  that  she  would 
not  even,  when  anxious  for  her  Danvers's  sake,  enquire  into 
any  thing  connected  with  the  subject.  An  allusion,  or  a 
question,  appeared  to  her  like  calling  Danvers  to  account, 
as  if  he  were  merely  the  steward  of  her  property,  instead  of 
the  possessor  of  a  property  of  his  own ; — to  shackle  him 
even  with  a  suggestion  she  felt  would  deteriorate  from  his 
respectability;  while  he,  conscious  that  the  wealth  was 
greatly  diminished  by  mismanagement,  dreaded  to  open  the 
state  of  affairs  to  her,  lest  she,  with  a  decision  and  fortitude 
to  which  he  felt  he  ought  to  yield  (but  which  he  also  felt 
he  had  not  courage  to  exercise,)  should  draw  the  line  at 
once,  and  proportion  their  expenditure  to  their  diminished 
income. 

Thus,  out  of  their  excessive  happiness  arose  the  first  dis- 
trust—the first  concealment  which  ever  existed  between  this 
truly  exemplary  pair. 

The  sale  of  the  West  India  property  was  again  agitated ; 

but,  pressing  as  were   his  necessities,  he  endeavoured  to 

avert  it  till  the  termination  of  another  year,  hpping  tHb 
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something  might  occur,  of  which  there  was  not  the  smallest 
chance,  to  prevent  a  measure  which  he  felt  he  could  not 
adopt  without  communicating  it  to  his  hitherto  unsuspecting 
wife. 

Taking,  therefore,  Danvers's  real  feelings,  his  real  ne- 
cessities, the  artificial  smiles  he  was  constrained  to  wear,  the 
still  continued  parties  which  he  felt  bound  to  give,  the  still 
swelling  bills  which  he  knew  he  must  pay,  his  undeserved 
unpopularity,  his  thirst  for  fame,  his  failure  in  Parliament, 
arising  from  the  perplexity  of  his  private  ati^rs,  his  ardent 
desire  for  a  son  and  heir,  and  the  intelligence  for  the  eighth 
time  given  him  that  Mrs.  Dan  vers  had  presented  him  with 
another  little  girl, — taking  all  these  together,  I  think  I  may 
fairly  say  there  never  was  a  much  more  unhappy  man  in 
existence. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  experience  he  had  so  dearly  pur- 
chased, with  the  heaps  of  rarities  and  hijoux  he  possessed, 
with  the  sicklied  indifference  he  felt  towards  them  when 
once  in  his  cabinet,  so  strong  upon  him  was  the  ardour  of 
patronizing,  so  powerful  the  desire  of  being  looked  up  to  as 
a  connoisseur  and  the  ready  purchaser  of  any  thing  unique^ 
that  not  a  picture- dealer,  not  a  curiosity- hunter  in  London, 
if  seeking  to  be  known  himself,  was  unknown  to  Danvers : 
the  first  copy  of  their  catalogues  was  always  sent  to  him, 
even  before  publication ;  not  a  noseless  statue  from  Italy, 
not  a  high- dried  mummy  from  Egypt,  arrived  in  the  metro- 
polis, but  was  first  offered  to  Danvers ;  and — with  all  his 
experience  in  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the  possession  of 
such  relics,  if  the  smallest  idea  of   competition  could  be 
started,  (which,  as  the  dealers  soon  found  out  their  man, 
there  never  failed  to  be,)  he  never  failed  to  buy  : — his  col- 
lections were  immense,  and  the  delight  of  lending  one  or 
two  of  his  pictures  annually  to  the  British  Gallery,  and 
having  his  name  published  forth  in  the  list  of  aristocratic 
contributors  to  that  meritorious  establishment,  amply  com- 
pensated to  him  fgr  the  disbursement  of  thousands. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  poor  man !  he  became  so 
entirely  destitute  of  means,  that  he  resolved  upon  a  step 
which  he  felt  he  could  take  without  consulting  his  Mary ; 
he  determined  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  b^ 
way  of  annuities  secured  upon  the  Milford  Pack  "^to^^tX:*;  > 
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and  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations — not  with  How- 
ard and  Gibbs,  as  most  of  his  friends  did, — but  with  hi% 
own  lawyers,  who,  for  the  trifling  consideration  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  procured  the  necessary  sum, 
which  was  distributed  amongst  his  craving  tradesmen,  and 
with  which  he  paid  for  the  gold  plate ; — he  now  viewed 
the  glittering  gewgaws  with  more  complacency  than  before  ; 
although  it  must  be  confessed  the  mere  safe  custody  of 
such  valuable  gear  became  a  source  of  perpetual  solicitude. 

The  hundred  thousand  pounds,  however,  calmed  all  his 
immediate  uneasinesses,  and  it  never  struck  him  that  in 
twelve  months  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  certain  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  benevolent  lenders,  and  moreover,  that  in 
each  succeeding  year  the  same  amount  would  be  due.  If 
it  had,  considering  that  he  calculated  his  annual  income  at 
little  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  nett,  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  puzzled  him  to  understand  how  he  was  to 
live  on  at  his  present  rate,  which  was  somewhat  about  five 
thousand  a- year  more  than  his  present  receipt. 

His  dear  Mary  recovered  from  her  confinement  the  same 
happy  contented  being  as  ever  ;  but  even  she  at  length  was 
doomed  to  share  in  the  worries  of  her  husband.  News 
arrived  from  the  West  Indies  of  the  total  failure  of  his 
crops ;  the  accumulated  expenses  of  the  property  were  con- 
sequently such  that,  by  the  advice  of  all  his  counsellors, 
including  Mary,  the  estates  were  sold.  The  sale  of  them 
took  place  about  six  months  after  the  first  proposition,  and 
they  were  purchased  for  seventy-two  thousand  pounds  by 
Danvers's  agent  on  the  spot ;  since  which  period,  report 
says,  there  have  been  no  hurricanes,  that  the  crops  have 
never  failed — but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  most 
productive  property  in  any  of  our  occidental  colonies. 

This  supply  of  seventy- two  thousand  pounds  came  season- 
ablv  :  but,  alas !  an  answer  had  been  received  from  the 
jewellers  to  a  note  sent  to  their  shop  by  Mrs.  Danvers, 
which  clearly  indicated  to  her  that  her  diamonds  were  yet 
unpaid  for.  Her  distress  of  mind  at  this — the  earnestness 
with  which  she  communicated  her  feelings  to  Danvers,  were 
daggers  to  him  :  he  was  conscious  that  his  embarrassments 
were  coming  thick  and  threefold  upon  him — that  he  actually 
wanted  all  the  produce  of  the  "West  India  property ;  but 
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his  Mary's  feelings  had  been  hurt,  her  pride — her  pride, 
dear  soul ! — had  been  offended — there  \»as  not  a  moment's 
hesitation  :  a  flourishing  cheque  for  the  vast  amount  of  the 
bill  was  drawn  upon  the  banker  into  whose  hands  the 
money  had  been  paid  only  the  day  before,  and  the  jewellers 
realized  the  sum  total  with  which  Danvers  was  chargeable. 

In  this  feverish  state  things  rolled  on  for  nearly  another 
year :  Milford  Park  remained  unoccupied ;  the  annuities 
chargeable  upon  it  became  payable — but,  alas !  no  assets 
were  forthcoming :  the  sufficient  sum  was  advanced  by  tlie 
solicitors :  Mrs.  Danvers*s  (or  rather  now  Mrs.  Stubbs's) 
annuity  was  paid — the  household  current  expenses,  and 
Mary's  pin-money — but,  there  remained  no  balance  in  hand 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  current  year :  a  curious  docu- 
ment, assuming  to  be  a  wine-merchant*s  bill,  was  laid  before 
Danvers  for  his  inspection,  the  items  in  which  were  written 
in  a  beautiful  running  hand,  perfectly  illegible,  but  which 
bore  at  its  foot,  as  a  sum  total,  four  figures  very  like  these 
—£5281   :  0  :  0. 

It  seemed  large — larger  than  he  expected,  and  in  order 
to  correct  the  unintelligible  document,  he  took  the  trouble 
to  check  it  himself  by  the  cellar-books,  instead  of  submitting 
it  to  the  steward,  and  thus  by  a  strict  comparison  of  one  thing 
which  he  could  not  read  with  another  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand, satisfied  himself  of  the  correctness  of  the  charge — 
the  only  step  he  w€is  at  present  able  to  take  in  regard  to  its 
adjustment. 

This,  it  was  clear,  could  not  last  long :  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  demanded  his  attention  to  the  **  Tuneful  Nine," 
whose  voices  he  had  gained,  and  who  were  his  present  con- 
stituents, but  he  found  that  even  there  he  was  likely  to  be 
worried :  yet  perhaps  my  reader  is  not  quite  prepared  for 
the  measure  which  he  founded  upon  the  inteUigence  that  it 
might  cost  him  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  to  secure 
his  interest  in  Penfold — it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
again  standing  for  the  County. 

To  this,  be  it  observed,  he  was  in  some  sort  urged  by 
Mary,  who,  still  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  his  affairs,  took 
it  into  her  head  that  he  abstained  from  contesting  the  repre- 
sentation from  a  delicacy  towards  her  money  ,•  so  that  the 
concealment  begot  deception,  and  the  deception  \e^  \.o  ^"^^ 
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act  of  folly  so  gross  and  so  glaring  that  an  application  to 
my  Lord  Chancellor  seemed  the  only  fit  remedy  for  my 
hero's  disease. 

Dan  vers  balanced  the  probable  expense  of  the  contest  for 
the  county  with  the  sum  required  to  ensure  his  interest  in 
Penfold,  and  concluded  his  deliberations  by  deciding'  that 
the  difierence  in  the  honour  was  greater  than  the  difference 
in  the  cost ;  that  perhaps  Sir  Oliver's  fortune  could  not  sus- 
tain another  shock  like  the  last ;  and  that,  in  fact,  he  would 
make  the  struggle,  and  gratify  Mary  by  presenting  himself 
to  the  notice  of  the  electors. 

Now  he  began  to  repent  of  his  long  absence  from  Milford 
Park,  the  neglect  of  county  connexions,  and  his  distaste  for 
that  beautiful  residence.  Orders  were  sent  to  prepare  for 
the  family's  reception — placards  were  posted-  all  over  the 
neighbourhood,  announcing  his  intention  of  offering  himself 
— the  front  dining- parlour  in  Grosvenor- square  was  turned 
into  a  committee -room,  the  back  parlour  converted  into 
a  sort  of  tavern ;  and,  while  his  sanguine  friends  were 
arranging  things  in  town,  he.  proceeded  to  canvass  the 
county  in  person. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  personal  abuse  and 
invective  with  which  he  was  loaded  in  hand-bills  and  post- 
ing-bills, circular  letters  and  advertisements.  Allusions  to 
his  alleged  backwardness  in  regard  to  Captain  Stubbs,  the 
mystery  of  the  dog- soup,  the  nicknames  of  Jerry  and  Spooney 
(alluding  to  the  control  which  his  wife  was  supposed  to 
have  over  him),  a  detail  of  the  menagerie,  slaps  at  his  mode 
of  acquiring  a  fortune,  barbarity  to  his  uncle's  vridow,  with 
an  agreeable  episode  about  a  '  Forged  Will  :*  all  were 
printed  and  published,  and  moreover  sent  enclosed  (clearly 
by  the  Podgerses)  to  Mrs.  Danvers,  whose  eyes  betrayed  to 
her  husband,  when  he  returned  from  his  fruitless  toil  of 
canvassing,  that  her  heart  had  been  half  broken.  She  showed 
him  the  papers :  he  treated  them  with  the  most  philosophical 
contempt,  laughed  at  them,  but  was  unhappy  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening ;  first,  that  his  Mary  should  have  been  distressed ; 
and  secondly,  and  chiefiy,  that  she  should  have  been  in- 
formed of  his  great  unpopularity. 

One  day,  when  reposing  himself  after  a  long  search  for 
votes,  he,  the  once  volatile,  lively  Danvers,  seemed  com- 
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fdetely  overcome;  and  the  weight  upon  his  mind  was  so 
i^arent  that  Mary  could  not  avoid  pressing  him  to  tell 
her  the  cause. 

**  Why,  my  dear  girl,"  said  he,  **  it  is  strange  that  /, 
who  can  hear  great  evils  with  calmness,  should  he  so  com- 
pletely upset  hy  a  comparative  trifle;  yet  I  have  seen  a 
scene  of  wretchedness  to-day  which  has  impressed  itself  so  * 
deeply  on  my  mind  that  it  quite  ahsorhs  my  attention — I 
had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  such  misery." 

Mary  hegged  hitn  to  make  her  a  partner  of  his  feelings. 

**  WeU,  then,"  saidDanvers,  "  in  canvassing  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  to-day  alone,  I  was  directed  to  a  cottage 
which  belonged  to  a  freeholder — ^Davis  is  his  name.  Upon 
knocking,  I.  was  admitted  into  a  room  where  sat,  with  his 
face  hidden  in  his  hands,  his  arms  resting  upon  his  knees, 
an  old  grey-headed  man,  the  father  of  the  family :  a  death- 
like stillness  pervaded  the  wretched  place.  Opposite  to  the 
old  man  sat  his  son,  his  eyes  cast  down  and  fuU  of  tears : 
he  did  not  even  raise  them  at  my  entrance ;  a  little  girl 
had  opened  the  door — she  bade  me  *  hush '  as  I  went  in.  I 
mentioned  my  name — my  business  there.  The  old  man 
started  up,  looked  wildly  at  me  as  if  alarmed,  and  then 
respectfully  shaking  his  aged  head,  said,  '  Don't  ask 
me.  Sir.' 

•'  Attracted  by  the  singularity  of  such  a  reply,  I  enquired 
faurther. 

"  It  turned  out,  that  his  daughter,  who,  as  he  Said,  was 
dying  in  the  room  above,  had  been  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  young  and  industrious  man  of  our  neighbourhood :  that 
this  man  had  embarked  in  trade,  and  had  contracted  a  debt 
with  our  mortal  foe,  your  uncle's  father-ih-law,  who  liberally 
advanced  him  money  at  what  appears  to  me  exorbitant 
interest. 

"  For  this  the  young  man  had  given  a  bond  with  what  is 
called  a  Judgment ;  sp  that,  in  failure  of  payment,  both  his 
person  and  property  were  subject  to  his  creditor. 

*•  Upon  a  misunderstanding  between  the  amiable  widow 
of  your  poor  uncle  and  this  unfortunate  young  person  (the 
bond  being  over-due),  attributable,  I  suspect,  to  some  little- 
minded  jealousy  on  her  part  of  the  poor  girl,  Podgers  acted 
upon  the  Judgment,  and  having  stripped  t\ie  yo\i\i^  iiid.w  ^*l 
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Lis  property,  threw  him  into  the  county  gaol ;  the  daughter 
of  poor  Davis,  whose  health  was  delicate,  received  so  violent 
a  shock  that  she  is  hardly  expected  to  recover,  and  was 
actually  dying  for  want  of  medical  advice,  which  her  father 
had  not  the  mean^  of  procuring.  My  heart  ached  to  think 
that  so  much  wickedness  should  have  caused  so  much 
wretchedness. 

**  I  know  what  you  did,  dearest  Danvers,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  think  you  may  guess,  my  life,"  replied  her  husband ; 
*'  I  gave  the  son  a  cheque  on  the  bank  here,  for  the  sum  for 
which  his  intended  brother-in-law  was  inmiured  in  prison, 
and  desired  him  to  carry  Kilman  over  to  his  sister ;  and  I 
gave  all  I  had  about  me  to  poor  old  Davis,  whose  heart  is,  1 
trust,  lighter  to-night  than  it  was  when  I  lifted  his  latch." 

**  After  all,"  exclaimed  Mary,  **  the  real  pleasure  of 
having  money  is  the  power  it  gives  of  doing  good." 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  benevolent  Danvers,  "  I  felt  more 
dehght  at  the  moment  I  saw  the  tears  of  joy,  and  hear4.  the 
prayers  of  gratitude,  which  /  had  excited  in  these  poor 
people,  than  I  have  known  for  years." 

**  And  Heaven  will  bless  you  for  it!"  added  Mary;  and 
she  looked  at  her  husband  with  an  expression  something 
very  like  adoration. 

The  hatred  which  the  Podgerses  had  inspired  in  Danvers's 
heart,  this  little  history  had  increased  to  perfect  detestation; 
and  the  incident  took  such  hold  upon  him  that  he  could  not 
shake  it  off  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  day  of  election  came :  the  old  farce  was  re-acted. 
Sir  Oliver  Freeman  again  was  cheered,  Danvers  again 
hooted ;  but,  after  a  campaign  of  fifteen  days,  the  result, 
nurabile  dictu,  was  different  from  the  last,  and  our  hero 
found  at  four  o'clock  on  the  last  day  the  state  of  the  poll 
to  be. 

Freeman 2208 

Danvers 2136 

Mumford 1841 

Whereupon  a  car  was  produced,  swords  were  girded  on, 

and  the  new  knights  of  the  shire  were  paraded  through  the 

streets ;  Danvers,  fortunately  escaping  the  pelting  which  he 

Iiad  anticipated,  by  being  placed  in  the  same  vehicle  with 
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the  popular  candidate,  was  only  saluted  in  his  progress  with 
the  old  cries  of  "Spooney"  and  "Jerry,"  and  the  ad- 
mirable joke  about  the  **  dead  dogs." 

Nothing  particular  occurred  at  the  election,  if  I  except 
the  polling  of  Mr.  Podgers,  who  ostentatiously  gave  his 
vote  to  Danvers,  offering  loudly  his  reason  for  so  doing. 
•'  I  give  Mr.  Danvers  my  vote,  because,  though  I  hate  the 
man  and  his  politics,  he  is  a  sort  of  connexion  of  my  own, 
and  I  think  the  only  way  of  keeping  him  out  of  prison  is  to 
put  him  into  Parliament." 

This  little  pithy  speech  was  received  with  great  delight  by 
the  mob,  who  hailed  Mr.  Podgers  on  his  descent  from  the 
hustings  with  the  approving  cry  of  **  Well  done,  old  Jolly - 
chaps  V* 

If  this  mortified  Danvers,  for  he  heard  it  all,  he  was  amply 
repaid  by  seeing  his  poor  humble  friend  Davis  a  new  man  : 
'he  came  to  give  him  his  vote,  his  countenance  beaming 
with  smiles — an  altered  creature :  his  daughter's  disease 
had  been  chiefly  mental ;  care  and  medical  attendance,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  liberation  of  her  intended  husband,  weie 
rapidly  restoring  her ;  and  the  old  man  promised  that  she 
should  go  to  Milford  Park  the  moment  she  was  well  enough, 
and  return  her  personed  thanks  to  her  kind  restorer  and 
benefactor. 

So  far  all  terminated  satisfactorily,  and  although  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  had  been  again  spent  upon  the 
vanity,  still  the  end  was  attained — the  point  was  carried — 
the  bills — one  alone  for  ribbons  amounted  to  upwards  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  besides  four  hundred  and  fifty  more, 
for  pins  to  make  up  the  favours — were  heavy,  and  there  was 
no  great  store  of  money  to  pay  them  with. 

Indeed,  the  representations  on  this  head  were  so  strong 
and  pressing  that  our  hero  was  compelled  to  raise  forty 
thousand  pounds  more  upon  the  Somersetshire  property,  and 
was  given  to  understand,  when  granting  annuities  to  the 
amount  of  five  thousand  pounds,  that  it  was  the  last  sum 
raiseable  upon  that  estate,  which,  except  as  a  matter  of 
fancy,  was  not  worth  more  than  the  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand already  raised  upon  it. 

It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  various  impertinences  of 
the  Podgers  faction,  during  the  stay  of  the  T)\ttiNet^^"a»\xv 
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Somersetshire,  or  the  vulgar  assumption  of  Captain  Stubbs, 
or  the  jokes  which  were  made  upon  the  style  of  the  **  rich 
relations  ;'*  it  is  only  necessary  that  my  readers  should  un- 
derstand how  perfectly  the  reverse  of  agreeable  their  resi- 
dence was  made,  and  that  it  was  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
Mary  found  herself  and  her  children  again  in  London,  where 
the  house  had  undergone  a  thorough  repair  of  the  damages 
done  by  the  Committee  and  their  retainers,  and  which  had, 
amongst  other  good  qualities,  the  advantage  of  being  more 
than  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  hated  Pod- 
gerses. 

Parliament  resumed  its  sittings ;  Danvers  took  the  oaths 
and  his  seat,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  representing 
one  of  the  most  opulent  counties  in  England.  But,  alas  ! 
short  was  the  rapture,  and  brief  the  delight :  Mr.  Mum- 
ford  presented  a  petition  against  his  return  on-  the  score  of 
bribery,  and  a  Committee  was  forthwith  appointed  to  try 
its  merits.  Danvers  literally  was  astounded — first,  at  the 
petition — secondly,  at  the  allegations  contained  in  it. 
Time,  however,  wore  on,  and  the  Committee  assembled; 
Danvers  anxiously  attended,  and  the  members  having  been 
sworn  and  seated,  Mr.  Glibley,  who  was  of  counsel  for  the 
petitioner,  after  a  speech,  brief,  but  somewhat  redundant,  as 
Danvers  thought,  in  coarse  allusions,  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  concluded  it  would  answer  all  the  purposes  he 
had  in  view,  and  save  much  of  their  valuable  time,  if  he 
substantiated  the  fact  of  bribery  in  one  case,  not  but  that 
he  had  abundance  of  evidence  to  the  fact  in  many  instances. 

An  according  nod  from  the  chairman  gave  the  assent  to 
the  proposal,  and,  after  a  little  whispering  and  moving  about, 
the  committee-room  door  opened,  and  who  should  appear, 
in  the  witness-box  at  the  end  of  the  table,  but  our  poor 
friend  George  Davis  ? 

George  Davis  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Ghbley. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  George  Davis,  Sir." 

**  What  are  you,  Mr.  Davis  ?" 

*'  I'm  a  bit  of  a  fanner.  Sir." 

"  Living  near  Mapleford?'' 

**  Yes,  Sir,  close  agin  Mapleford.** 
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"  And  yon  are  a  bit  of  a  freeholder^  am*t  you,  Mr. 
Davis,  as  well  as  a  bit  of  a  farmer  ?'* 
•'  Yes,  Sir,  I  am." 

"  Pray,  now,  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  for  your 
county  ?" 

"  I  did.  Sir." 

'*  For  whom  did  you  vote.  Sir  ?" 

"  Squire  Danvers." 

'*  Do  you  know  Squire  Danvers  personally  ?** 

"  I  do  3  he  is  sitting  opposite  to  me  at  the  table  with  his 
hat  on." 

**  Did  Mr.  Danvers  ever  call  upon  you  previously  to  the 
election  V* 

*'  Yes,  Sir,  about  seven  or  eight  days  before  ;  it  was  on 
a  Wednesday  about  two  o'clock,  leastwise  about  half-past 
two — I  know  it  was  Wednesday,  because  my  boy  had  been 
to  market,  and " 

*'  Well,  well,  never  mind  your  boy ;  we  want  to  know 
something  more  about  yourself.  What  did  Mr.  Danvers 
say  to  you  when  he  visited  you  in  this  extraordinary  kind, 
good-natured  way,  eh  ?" 

**  He  told  me  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted," 

**  What  he  wanted } — Oh !  he  told  you  what  he  wanted, 
did  he  ? — umph — And  pray,  now,  what  was  it  he  wanted  ?" 

**  He  wanted  me  to  vote  for  him." 

"  Oh  !  he  did ;  he  wanted  you  to  vote  for  him  ?  And 
pray  Mr.  Dawson 

•'  Davis,  Sir. 

*'  Davis,  I  mean;  what  might  you  say  when  the  Squire 
asked  you  for  your  vote  ?" 

**  I  told  him  I  could  not  give  it  him;  my  poor  da'ter 
was  then  iU  in  lied,  and  mv  mistress *' 

**  We  don't  want  to  know  any  thing  about  your  da'ter, 
or  your  mistress,  as  you  call  her ;  you  told  Mr.  Danvers  you 
could  not  vote  for  him  ?** 

•*  Yes,  I  did;  because " 

"  There — there — we  do  not  want  to  know  your  reasons — 
you  refused,  did  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  then  my  da'ter " 

"  My  good  man,  we  know  your  dater  could  not  vote  ; 
we  want  to  know  what  you  did  in  this  buamesa.     X^>Ql  ^vj 
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you  refused  your  vote  to  Mr.  Danvers  ?  now,  whom  did  you 
fiay  you  voted  for  at  the  election  ?*'   « 

'*  For  Mr.  Danvers,  Sir.     I  gi'ed  him  a  plumper." 

"  Pray  now,  Mr.  Daniels '* 

"  Davis,  Sir." 

**  Davis — I  mean  Davis — ^pray  now,  Mr.  Davis,  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  extremely  angry  with  the  question  I  am 
going  to  put, — Did  Squire  Danvers  give  you  any  thing  while 
he  was  at  your  house  ?** 

"  Yes,  Sir,  he  did." 

**  What  did  he  give  you — fifty  pounds,  eh?" 

**  Yes,  Sir,  more  than  that,  God  bless  him !" 

A  murmur  here  arose  amongst  the  Committee,  'whose 
heads  began  to  move  towards  each  other  as  if  they  were 
trymg  to  knock  their  neighbour's  hats  off;  the  two  or  three 
outsides  began  writing  notes,  and  handing  them  inwards — 

*'  More  than  fifty  pounds,  you  say  ? — How  much  more!" 

"  His  honour  gave  me  eighteen  pounds  for  myself,  and 
a  draft  on  the  Milford  bank  for  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
which  my  son  took  and  got  the  money  for  the  same  day, 
and  then  he  went  and *' 

**  Stop,  stop ;  we  don't  care  were  he  went,  or  what  he 
did.     Is  your  son  a  freeholder  ?" 

'*  No,  Sir." 

**  Well,  then,  we  won't  trouble  you  for  any  information 
about  him.     And  so  you  took  this  money  ?" 

-  Yes,  Sir." 

"  And  voted  for  Mr.  Danvers,  Sir  ?" 

"  Don't  answer  that  question  unless  you  like  it,"  said  a 
grave-looking  barrister,  who  was  retained  by  Danvers. 

**  We  can  prove  the  fact  by  the  poll-book,"  said  Glibley, 
leaning  over  the  table ;  "  my  learned  friend  here  is  more 
careful  of  the  witness  than  he  appears  to  be  of  himself." 

And  here  a  discussion  ensued,  which  lasted  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  as  to  whether  the  witness  should  answer  this 
question,  it  having  been  previously  decided,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties,  that  it  d^d  not  make  the  slightest 
difference  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  he  did  or  not, 
most  particularly  and  especially  because  he  had  actually 
i^/f^  so  twice,  at  least,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 
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This  last  fact  happening  to  he  remarked  upon,  hy  a  little 
hoy  who  had  heen  hrought  into  the  room  hy  his  father  to 
see  a  council  of  British  senators  assemhled  in  deliheration^ 
the  child  was  overheard  by  the  learned  gentleman  who  sup- 
ported the  question,  and  ^at  learned  gentleman  hinted  the 
fact  to  his  learned  opponent,  who  mentioned  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee, who  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  by  desiring  the 
examination  might  go  on. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Davis,'*  said  GHbley,  '*  I  suppose  you  know 
the  laws  of  your  country  ?" 

"  I  hope.  Sir,  I  do." 

"  You  hope  you  do  ? — Why  then.  Sir,  if  you  do,  as  the 
law  and  I  suppose  you  do,  and  as  you  hope  you  do.,  there  is 
the  less  excuse  for  the  conduct  you  have  been  guilty  of,  and 
I  can  promise  you,  on  the  part  of  my  chent,  that  you  shall 
be  proceeded  against  at  common  law." 

**  For  what  ?  proceeded  against  for  being  grateful !" 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  mighty  simple  unsophisticated  mode  of 
putting  it,  but " 

"  Putting  what.  Sir  ?"  said  the  agitated  old  man.  "  Mr. 
Dan  vers  saved  my  child, — saved  her — and  lifted  us  all  from 
misery  to  happiness.     His  charity " 

*'  My  good  man,"  said  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
"  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  charity  here — you  mav 
go  down." 

••  Perhaps,"  said  Glibley,  **  my  learned  friend  would  like 
to  ask  him  a  few  questions." 

**  If  you  please,"  said  his  learned  friend. 

"  Pray,  Davis,  did  Mr.  Danvers  solicit  your  vote  before 
he  gave  you  the  money  ?" 

**  The  first  thing  as  ever  he  did,  Sir,  was  to  ask  for  my 
vote  ;  to  which  I  said  I  could  not,  because '* 

**  I  object  to  his  telling  us  his  motives.  Did  Mr.  Danvers 
make  his  giving  you  money  conditional  upon  your  voting." 

**  When  he  went  away,  says  he,  *  Well,  then,  now,  Davis, 
I  suppose  you  will  give  me  your  vote,*  meaning ** 

**  Ah,  we  don*t  want  you  to  find  meaning,  my  good 
friend,*'  said  Glibley. 

'*  Yes,  but  we  do  want  the  meaning,**  said  the  elderly 
gentleman. 

And  here  ensued  another  discussion  of  sonve  ioiX:^  xsiVKxaXfe^, 
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M^hich  concluded  by  its  being  ruled  to  be  quite  impossible 
that  Davis  should  be  allowed  to  put  his  construction  upon 
Mr.  Danvers's  conduct,  which  seemed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  and  his  honourable  colleagues  perfectly  to- 
explain  itself.  Davis  was  ordered  down — the  poll- books 
were  produced,  certified — Davis's  vote  pointed  out ;  a  clerk 
from  the  Milford  bank  proved  t^e  payment  of  the  draft 
mentioned  by  Davis  to  his  son,  and  proved  that  such  pay- 
ment was  made  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and 
before  the  return  of  the  writ. 

All  this  appeared  conclusive  enough ;  strangers  were 
directed  to  withdraw,  and  at  ^\e  o'clock  the  Committee 
reported  that  T.  B.  Danvers,  Esq.  had  been  guilty  of  bribery, 
and  that  E.  Mumford,  Esq.  the  petitioner,  was  duly 
elected. 

At  no  period  of  Danvers's  active  and  chequered  life  had 
he  experienced  so  serious  a  mortification  as  this ;  it  seemed 
as  if  he  was  doomed  to  be  eternally  misrepresented.  As,  in 
his  conduct  to  old  Danvers,  his  very  anxiety  to  please  gave 
the  oflfence  which  had  entailed  upon  him  the  wretched  con- 
nexion with  the  Podgerses,  so  here  an  act  of  pure  and 
disinterested  charity,  which  his  wife  considered  the  ulti- 
matum of  excellence  and  liberality,  was  the  cause  of  his 
discomfiture  in  his  most  favourite  object,  and,  moreover, 
was  published  to  the  world,  by  the  Commons  House  in 
Parliament  assembled,  as  a  convincing  and  undeniable  proof 
of  conduct  at  once  dishonourable  and  illegal. 

Whatever  his  feelings  at  the  first  blush  of  the  business 
might  have  been,  they  certainly  were  not  weakened  when 
he  was  informed  that,  besides  being  incapacitated  from 
sitting  in  that  parliament,  criminal  proceedings  were  to  be 
instituted  against  him  and  his  partner  in  crime  ! 

The  observation  about  the  alteration  between  Prison  and 
Parliament  which  was  made  by  old  Podgers  upon  the 
hustings,  however  coarse,  appeared  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture to  have  much  truth  in  it ;  for  Danvers's  creditors,  now 
he  was  out  of  the  House,  and  consequently  tangible,  became 
less  patient  and  less  delicate  in  their  expressions  of  anxiety 
for  payment.  Still  he  could  not  endure  that  private 
retrenchment  should  follow  so  closely  upon  public  defeat, 
as  It  would  evidently  corroborate  ixuxiouTS  about  his  distress 
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for  money,  which  had  begun  to  circulate  through  the 
county,  in  something  above  a  whisper.  Thus  the  very 
fear  of  appearing  ruined  when  he  wag  not,  induced  him  to 
incur  the  danger  of  being  ruined  in  earnest. 

To  part  with  Milford — for  that  had  occurred  to  him — 
was,  indeed,  a  measure  in  which  every  feeling  was  so 
vitally  interested  that  he  dreaded  even  the  consideration  of 
it.  In  circumstances  like  these,  however,  he  thought  it 
best,  at  all  events,  to  conquer  his  scruples  with  respect  to 
his  wife,  and  open  his  heart  to  her  on  the  present  pre- 
carious state  of  his  a£^irs. 

This  decided  and  acted  upon,  he  felt  himself  greatly  re- 
lieved by  the  candid  disclosure  he  made,  which  was  as 
entirely  a  surprise  to  Mary  as  the  purchase  of  the  great 
domain  had  been  in  the  first  instance,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  As  he  foresaw, 
she  recommended  immediate  retrenchment,  but  immediately 
checked  herself  in  the  advocacy  of  such  a  measure,  lest  she 
should  give  Danvers  the  idea  that  she  was  herself  anxiousi 
about  money ;  so  that  even  the  benefits  likely  to  arise  from 
the  unreservedness  of  one  party  were  in  a  measure  weakened 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  other. 

At  length,  after  several  weeks  of  harassing  events, 
it  was  resolved  as  the  d^ouement  must  come,  that  it  was 
useless  protracting  the  period  of  its  arrival;  and  the 
fashionable  world  were  early  in  May  petrified  by  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  approaching  sale  of  Milford  Park,  and 
the  contiguous  estates,  together  with  all  the  superb  fur- 
niture, collection  of  pictures,  library  of  choice  and  valuable 
books,  cellar  of  wines,  live  and  dead  stock,  &c.  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  adequately  to  describe  Danvers's 
feelings  as  he  read  the  recapitulation  of  all  his  "  pretty 
things."  collected  witji  such  care  and  cost,  in  the  Morning 
Post,  and  saw  them  doomed  to  be  scattered  over  the  wide 
world,  profaned  by  the  gaze  and  touch  of  the  vulgar, — his 
books  distinguished  by  the  many- quartered  shield, — his 
pictures  too — his  cabinets — his  tables — his  marqueterie — 
his  buhl — his  bronzes,  and  his  marbles — ^he  looked  paler 
and  more  wretched  than  ever ;  but  when  the  sale  actually 
came,  and  Milford  Park,  and  all  the  furniture,  and  all  the 
books,  and  all  the  pictures,  and  every  tkung  \x^^<eX}ci*« ,  ^"c^- 
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daced  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
guaranty  given  by  the  bankers  and  solicitors  to  the  annuitants 
was  called  for  by  those  agreeable  persons  in  consequence : 
— he  was  paralyzed !  Ruin  appeared  before  him  at  once 
in  all  its  horrors ! 

The  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Somersetshire  pro- 
perty arose  in  the  first  place  from  the  unserviceable  nature 
of  the  estate.  The  pictures  which  he  purchased  as  Ru- 
benses,  Corregios,  and  Vandykes,  were  copies  painted  at 
Brompton  and  Lambeth.  The  gentleman  who  parted  with 
them  had  retired  to  Switzerland;  and  his  friend,  who  fur- 
nished the  apartments  with  antiques  by  De  Ville  in  the 
Strand,  Cameos  by  Tassie,  and  Herculaneum  relics  by 
Wedge  wood,  was  the  partner  of  his  retreat.  At  all  events, 
every  thing  was  gone — property,  place  and  all ;  and  still 
nearly  fiftv  thousand  pounds  remained  to  be  paid  on  account 
of  it ! 

Something  decisive  was  now  to  be  done.  The  annuitants 
had  fallen  foul  of  the  bankers,  who  applied  summarily  to 
Danvers.  What  means  had  he  } — half  mad,  and  dreading 
the  consequences,  he  repaired  to  his  soHcitors.  His  agitation 
was  not  concealed  from  Mary ;  she  remained  but  a  short 
time  after  him,  and,  while  he  was  gone  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  time,  she  drove  to  her  husband's  bankers,  and,  in  a 
private  interview  with  the  head  of  the  firm,  put  into  his 
hands  her  splendid  set  of  jewels,  with  an  entreaty  that  he 
would  dispose  of  them  instantly,  without  consulting  her 
husband,  and  carry  the  proceeds  to  his  credit.  She  was 
not  aware  of  the  sum  still  secured  to  her  in  the  funds,  and 
saw  no  other  means  of  averting  the  impending  destruction 
of  her  beloved  Danvers. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  Banker,  one  of  the  most 
gallant  of  men  in  saloons  and  drawing  rooms,  politely  and 
earnestly  refused  to  deprive  a  lady  of  such  favorite  orna- 
ments, and  undertook  to  arrange  the  business  in  some  more 
satisfactory  way.  «<  Not  he :  bankers,  like  surgeons,  must, 
in  their  vocation,  put  feeling  out  of  the  question.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  dissuade  her  from  the  measure  as  rash  or 
precipitate,  he  eloquently  complimented  her  upon  her  extra- 
ordinary  discretion  and  good  sense,  and,  taking  the  cases 
which  she  proilered,  Jvery  careiuHy  deposited  them  in  a 
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large  iron  chest,  and,  banging  down  its  heavy  lid,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  nerves  and  the  membrana  tympani,  ex- 
cluded for  ever  from  the  sight  of  our  poor  heroine  the  glittering 
baubles  which  had  once  formed  so  striking  a  feature  of  her 
own  splendour,  and  so  essential  a  part  of  her  husband's 
happiness. 

When  she  told  Danvers  what  she  had  done,  his  delight 
at  having  such  an  amiable  wife  almost  immediately  gave 
way  to  the  mortification  of  losing  such  beautiful^'diamonds, 
and  he  determined,  if  possible,  still  to  save  them.  He 
wrote  and  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  banker  at  his  private 
house,  begging  him  not  to  part  with  the  darling  jewels  ; — 
but  the  banker  was  too  quick  for  him,  they  had  been  sold 
during  the  morning  to  an  eminent  diamond- merchant,  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  pounds  had  been  carried  to  the  credit 
side  of  his  account  in  consequence. 

Twenty-nine  thousand  for  what  had  cost  forty- eight ! — 
and  twenty-nine  too,  to  satisfy  upwards  of  fifty !  More 
reductions  were  necessary,  and  it  was  now  evident  that  a 
general  break-up  must  take  place.  The  family  retired  to 
Brighton,  still  imshom  of  its  apparent  splendour,  bating  the 
jewels,  which  few  people  saw ;  and  the  house  in  Grosvenor- 
square  forthwith  followed  the  property  in  the  West — gold 
plate  and  silver  plate ;  brown  horses  and  black  horses,  white 
horses  and  grey,  more  wines,  more  glasses,  more  pictures. 
>more  bronzes,  more  marbles,  more  vases,  more  buhl,  more 
marqueterie,  more  phaetons,  all  went  to  the  hammer,  and 
after  the  dispersion  of  all  their  eflPects,  and  the  pa3rment  of 
all  his  creditors,  Danvers  found  himself  in  the  possession  of 
twenty- two  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  and  estates  in  London, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Sussex,  producing  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  had  bound  himself  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Stubbs  for  the  term  of 
her  natural  life  by  half  yearly  payments ;  of  whom,  more- 
over, he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  twice  [in  every 
twelve  months,  that  she  was  in  the  best  possible  health. 

The  pain  and  distress  of  all  these  proceedings  were 
hardly  equal  in  their  eflfect  upon  Danvers  to  those  which  he 
expected  from  the  treatment  which  he  met  with  from  his 
quondam  friends ;  ridicule  of  his  pretensions,  of  his  afi^ectecl 
taste  and  judgment,  of  his  style  of  living,  oi  Yoa  «ca^  vixA 
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those  of  his  '*  poor  Httle  stupid  wife,"  was  lavished  ott  hitn 
in  newspapers  and  magazines ;  epigrams  and  puns  were 
made  upon  his  fall — and  so  powerful  was  the  operation  of 
these  events  upon  his  constitution^  that  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  twelve-months*  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  for  having  relieved  a  poor  man's 
distress  at  a  most  unfortunately  critical  juncture,  his  ill- 
health  was  admitted  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  remitting  the 
imprisonment  and  increasing  the  fine ;  the  former  being  as 
little  suited  to  his  shattered  fortune  as  the  latter  was  to  his 
broken  constitution. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  their  lives  that  Mrs.  Burton  Dan- 
vers  gave  to  the  fond  eyes  of  her  devoted  husband  a  fine 
hoyy  whose  arrival  at  a  period  when  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  inherit  gave  his  unhappy  father  nearly  as  much  of 
uneasiness  as  he  would  have  felt  of  pleasure  had  his  ap- 
pearance been  announced  a  few  years  earlier. 

It  became  at  all  events  necessary  for  Danvers  to  fix  upon 
some  permanent  residence.  Mil  ford  was  gone,  Grosvenor- 
square  was  no  longer  his — and,  since  all  disguise  of  circum- 
stances, after  the  eclat  of  his  magnificent  sales,  was  vain, 
he  set  about  making  enquiries  for  some  retreat  to  which  he 
might  retire  to  reflect  upon  past  scenes,  not  quite  despond- 
ingly  with  regard  to  the  future. 

He  heard  of  a  cottage  in  Devonshire,  one  of  those  cot- 
tages, wherein  *'  pride  dwells  which  apes  humility,'*  and 
with  which,  according  to  Mr.  Southey,  the  Devil  is  mightily 
pleased ;  it  had  been  the  property  of  a  merchant  in  London, 
who,  having  embarked  in  some  ill-judged  speculations>  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  the  place  was  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  It  had  its  lawns  and  shrubberies, 
its  conservatory  and  its  stables,  its  farm  attached,  its  hot- 
house and  its  ice-house,  and  all  its  little  agr^mens;  but 
Mary*s  gentle  heart  was  pained  to  think  that  she  should 
enjoy  the  tesults  of  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it  by 
its  unfortunate  owner ;  and  the  picture  of  the  wretched  man 
and  his  family,  driven  into  beggary  and  distress  from  their 
favourite  home,  was  so  deeply  imprinted  on  her  mind  that 
she  could  not  conquer  an  apprehension  she  entertained  of 
never  being  happy  in  the  possession  of  it. 

When,  Aowever,  the  auctioneer,  who  had  the  disposal  of 
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It,  informed  her  that  the  late  owner  had,  since  the  utter 
ruin  which  compelled  him  to  part  with  RosehiU,  removed 
from  one  of  the  rural  streets  near  Russell- square,  in  which 
he  had  formerly  lived,  to  a  mansion  in  Grosvenor-place  ; 
tiiat  he  had  moreover  since  stood  a  contested  election,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  being  created  a  baronet ;  she  conquered 
her  scruples,  and  in  six  months  after  the  birth  of  her  first 
son  found  herself  established  comfortably  and  happily  in 
her  new  residence ;  a  perfect  bower  of  content,  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  dear  Sandown,  larger  of  course,  proportionate  to 
the  increase  of  her  family,  but  the  same  taste  predominating, 
the  same  quietude  prevailing. 

The  butlers  and  stewards  were  dismissed ;  the  maitres 
ifhdtel  and  grooms  of  the  chambers  discarded ;  the  cooks 
cashiered,  and  the  lacqueys  unliveried :  two  men  servants, 
besides  the  coachman  and  gardeners,  formed  the  reduced 
domestic  force — the  female  servants  and  governesses  were 
retained  in  number  adequate  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a 
well-conducted  family,  and  Danvers  and  his  Mary  felt  the 
real  happiness  of  life  with  a  competency. 

Their  income,  diminished  as  it  was,  afforded  every  rational 
luxury,  even  that  of  doing  good ;  and  brought  back  by  cir- 
cumstances to  that  station  in  society  which  they  had  so  well 
filled,  and  to  those  pursuits  to  which  their  characters  and 
dispositions  were  so  well  suited,  her  growing  family  again 
became  the  objects  of  Mary's  personal  superintendence,  and 
she,  the  mild,  the  gentle,  amiable  and  domestic  wife.  Dan« 
vers's  mind,  reposed  in  the  sweetness  of  his  retirement, 
appeared  to  regain  its  energies;  his  temper  its  evenness 
and  placidity. 

Their  new  residence  seemed  like  a  haven  where,  though 
not  actually  driven  to  it  by  stress  of  weather,  they  had 
anchored  after  a  long  and  diversified  voyage ;  the  children, 
removed  into  pure  air,  and  under  the  eye  of  their  mother,  im- 
proved in  health  and  appearance ;  Emma  outgrew  her  lame- 
ness, Rosa  gained  a  complexion,  Helen's  figure  strengthened 
into  gracefulness,  and  Angelica  herself  looked  almost  pretty. 

As  these  darlings  of  his  heart  were  one  summer's  evening 
grouped  around  him,  and  his  Mary  held  her  infant  boy  upon 
her  knee,  his  feelings  overcame  him ;  he  pressed  his  children 
closer  towards  him,  and  ezdaimed : — 
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"  How  fervently  do  I  thank  my  God  that  by  his  Provi- 
dence I  have  been  taught  what  to  value  in  this  transitory 
worlds  and  what  reject — that  I  have  seen  and  known  the 
worthlessness  of  wealth,  and  find  the  real  value  of  virtue  and 
religion.  In  my  career  through  life,  full  of  the  weakness 
of  ray  nature^  I  have  committed  innumerable  indiscretions 
— I  was  proud,  I  was  ambitious,  and  my  pride  was  not 
untainted  by  envy ;  but  the  chastening  hand  of  Heaven  has 
been  on  me ;  <  and  I  have  been  taught  by  the  events  to  which 
our  exaltation  gave  rise  that  worldly  goods  cannot  ensure 
happiness,  and  that,  if  there  is  little  on  earth  to  create  pride, 
there  is  still  less  to  excite  envy. 

'*  It  is  here,  my  children,"  said  Danvers,  pointing  to  his 
wife,  "  it  is  here  that  I  possess  my  treasure ;  to  your  mother 
I  owe,  not  only  the  means  by  which  I  have  purchased  the 
blessed  experience  now  so  beneficial  to  myself  and  these  my 
dearest  and  best  beloved,  but  to  her  I  am  indebted  for  the 
correction  of  all  my  indiscretions,  for  the  excitement  and 
encouragement  of  every  right  feehng  which  I  possess. 

"  It  is,"  continued  he,  "in  the  possession  of  a  fond, 
faithful,  and  amiable  wife,  and  such  dear  pledges  as  these 
which  now  surround  me,  with  the  power  of  doing  good,  and 
the  blessings  of  that  peace  of  mind  which  the  Disposer  of 
all  events  vouchsafes  to  those  who  devoutly  seek  it,  that 
man  possesses  real  happiness  upon  earth.  So  far  from  con- 
tentment resulting  from  extensive  property — the  property 
itself  is  a  constant  source  of  discontent,  while  its  fruits,  in  a 
short  time,  become  tasteless  and  sickening.    Enough,  and  a 

little  to  spare,  is  all  that  is  to  be  desired,  and " 

How  much  farther  Danvers  might  have  gone  on  with  this 
apostrophization  of  wealth,  I  cannot  say ;  but  Mrs.  Miles, 
who  had  nursed  all  the  children  in  Mrs.  Danvers *s  family  for 
the  last  half  century,  entering  the  room  to  carry  off  the 
young  heir- apparent  to  bed,  at  the  moment  wherein  her 
master  paused,  privileged  by  her  long  standing,  took  up  the 
speech  precisely  at  the  point  where  he  had  dropped  it,  and 
lifting  the  dear  boy  into  her  arms,  and  doubling  a  shawl  over 
'*  his  noble  face"  to  prevent  his  catching  cold,  said 

**  You  are  right.  Sir,   .Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast: 

and  as  I  used  to  say  to  my  poor  dear  husband,  when  he  was 

alive,  TOO  MUCH  of  a  good  thing  is  good  for  nothing." 
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As  I  sketch  from  the  life,  and  yet  have  no  wish  to  be 
personal,  I  shall  not  mention  the  name  of  the  country-town 
in  which,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  the  scene  of 
the  following  occurrence^  is  laid. 

I  presume  a  description  of  it  will  be  sufficient ;  and  if  I 
have  any  skill  in  depicting,  and  my  readers  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  this  sketch  with  such  country-towns  as 
they  happen  to  know,  they  will  doubtlessly  decide  precisely 
upon  that  particular  one  which  I  mean  them  to  select  for 
the  theatre  of  our  action. 

My  country- town  is  situated  in  a  valley ;  it  is  watered  by 
a  river,  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  over  which  passes 
the  high  London  road.  In  the  centre  of  the  main  street 
stands  an  old  **  Town  Hall,"  supported  by  rustic  columns 
without  capitals,  which  columns  are  ordinarily  covered  with 
notices  of  sales,  advertisements  of  linen-drapery,  promises 
of  wealth  and  glory  to  aspiring*  young  heroes  willing  to 
enlist  for  the  East  Indies,  and  notices  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  of  Acts  of  Parliament  intended  to  be  applied  for. 

This  Town  Hall  is  ornamented  with  a  clock,  which  does 
not  go,  surmounted  by  a  rusty  weathercock;  opposite  to 
the  clock,  and  moreover  on  the  shady  side  oi  \5[ie  \i\33L^m^i 
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is  placed  a  san-dial,  whose  gnomon  is  distorted,  and  whose 
face  is  adorned  with  a  quaint  apothegm. 

On  one  side  of  the  street,  somewhat  retired  from  it, 
stands  the  church :  a  neatly  trimmed  walk  leads  from  the 
street  diagonaUy  to  its  door,  across  a  cemetry  undulating 
with  rustic  graves,  where  sleep  the  *'  pride  of  former  days," 
remembered  only  by  the  brief  and  pithy  poems  which  adorn 
their  grave- stones,  or  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved,  and 
who  are  destined,  after  a  little  more  of  trouble,  to  foUow 
them. 

Beyond  the  church-yard,  and  accessible  by  another  road, 
you  just  see  the  parsonage,  a  white  and  ancient  house,  hav- 
ing  three  pointed  gables,  with  towers  of  chinmeys  in  the  in- 
tervening valleys  of  roof.  The  gardens  are  prettily  laid  out, 
and  the  river,  which  you  cross  on  entering  the  town  (not 
navigable),  runs  through  them,  and  looks  black  in  its  clear- 
ness as  it  ripples  under  the  thick  and  tangled  foliage  of  the 
intermingling  trees. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  churdi,  somewhat  conspicuously 
])laced,  stands  bolt  upright,  in  all  its  London  pertness,  a 
house,  which  at  the  time  I  commence  my  narrative  belonged 
to  Mr.  Amos  Ford,  attorney  -  at  -  law,  and  (consequenSy) 
gentleman.  The  door,  illustrated  by  a  brass  knocker  of 
considerable  size,  confined  towards  its  knob  by  a  staple,  was 
so  contrived  as  effectually  to  secure  it  from  the  depredations 
of  itinerant  wags,  who  occasionally  carry  their  suburban 
jests  far  out  of  the  bills  of  mortality. 

At  the  comer  of  the  market-place  is  thb  shop,  where 
every  body  buys  every  thing, — full  of  flannels,  and  lace, 
and  tapes,  and  bonnets,  and  toys,  and  trinkets,  looking  dark, 
and  smelling  fustily.  On  the  first  floor  over  it,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  lodged  Captain  Hogmore,  an  oflScer  on 
the  recruiting  service,  who  might  be  seen  every  day,  Sun- 
days excepted,  from  ten  till  two,  seated  at  a  table  covered 
with  dusty  green  baize,  whereon  stood  a  furred  decanter 
and  a  squat  tumbler,  wherein  to  pour  and  whereout  of  to ' 
drink  some  milky-looking  water  contained  in  the  bottle,  by 
way  of  refreshment  from  his  else  intermitting  labours  upon 
the  German  flute. 

Towards  the   extremity  of  the    town  there  stood  an 
"Academy  for  Young  Gentlemeii,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Birch 
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and  Assistants ;"  next  door  to  which  was  "  Mrs.  Tickle's 
Establishment  for  Young  Ladies."  This,  however,  does 
not  say  much  for  the  locality ;  for  it  rarely  occurs  (why,  I 
leave  to  the  saints  and  sages  of  this  era  of  enhghtenment  to 
decide)  that  one  sees  a  school  for  boys  vnthout  a  contiguous 
seminary  for  girls. 

After  you  pass  the  turnpike,  you  see  on  your  left  Burrow- 
dale  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belmont,  a 
spacious  mansion  in  the  full  uniform  of  bad  taste,  red  brick 
with  white  facings, — a  pimple  on  the  beautiful  face  of  Na- 
ture. In  the  days  of  which  I  treat,  not  a  daisy  presumed  to 
lift  its  head  above  the  smooth  surface  of  the  well-mown 
lawn  before  it :  every  thing  was  niceness,  order,  and  pre- 
cision ;  geraniums,  tortured  over  fans  in  pots  of  the  bright- 
est scarlet,  lined  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  hall-door, 
like  gentlemen  pensioners  in  the  presence-chamber— every 
thing  shone  in  spotless  neatness  :  the  steps  themselves  were 
white  as  snow,  and  the  well-oiled  weathercock  on  the  stables, 
as  it  silently  veered  with  the  wind,  glittered  in  the  sun  with 
a  bird-dazzling  brightness. 

The  noble  owner  of  Burrowdale  was,  at  the  time  we  begin 
our  history,  absent ;  he  had  been  our  minister  at  a  foreign 
Court  for  seven  years,  and  had  been  honoured,  in  appro- 
bation of  his  conduct,  with  the  Civil  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath.  During  his  Lordship's  absence,  Burrowdale  Hall 
was  let  furnished  to  Mr.  and  Lady  Honoria  Humbug,  who, 
with  the  three  lovely  Misses  Humbug,  usually  passed  their 
summer  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  in 
that  dignified  retirement. 

As,  however,  our  immediate  business  is  with  the  owner 
of  Burrowdale  rather  than  the  tenants,  I  will  endeavour, 
having  described  part  of  the  scenery,  to  elucidate  the  cha- 
racter of  one  of  my  principal  actors.  Where  better  can 
such  notice  be  taken  of  a  noble  lord,  than  upon  his  own 
domain? 

Lord  Belmont,  then,  was  a  man  about  fifty-six  years  of 
age ;  his  person  and  figure  marked  as  aristocratic  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and,  if  not  vying  with  the  Pagets  or  the 
Villierses,  still  sufficiently  handsome  and  graceful  to  catch 
tiie  eye  and  arrest  the  attention  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact. 
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His  Lordship's  leading  foible  was  pride — excessive  family 
pride;  and  this,  added  to  a  violent  temper  and  strong 
passions  (which  he  was  from  morning  till  night  labouring 
to  control),  made  his  Lordship  somewhat  less  agreeable  in 
private  life  than  he  would  have  been  had  he  been  blessed 
with  humility  and  a  sweet  disposition.  He  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  statesman  of  some  eminence  in  early  life, 
and  had  risen  through  the  various  grades  of  subordinate 
diplomacy,  until  he  consummated  his  earthly  happiness  by 
procuring  for  himself  the  exalted  situation  which  he  filled 
so  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

His  Lordship  had  married  early,  and,  after  eight  years  of 
unrufl3ed  contentment,  lost  his  lady — an  event  which  he  bore 
with  the  most  laudable  philosophy  and  dignified  calmness  : 
his  only  daughter  he  forced  into  a  marriage  with  a  Scots 
baron,  a  widower,  with  nine  red-headed  children,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  knew  her  to  be  devotedly  attached  to  a  young 
officer  who,  subsequently  to  her  marriage,  was  killed  on 
the  Continent.  The  poor  young  lady,  after  a  few  months 
of  misery,  died  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  broken  heart ; 
that  is  to  say,  grief  preyed  upon  her  constitution,  and  she 
fell  a  victim  to  the  disorders  which  it  produced, — a  circum- 
stance her  noble  father  greatly  deplored,  but  which  was 
observed  to  have  less  effect  upon  his  sensibility  after  he  had 
caused  her  to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Burrowdale, 
and  had  placed  her  coroneted  escutcheon  over  his  velvet- 
lined  pew  in  the  church. 

His  Lordship,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  surmised,  was  one  of 
those  curiously  constructed  persons  in  whom  the  passions 
and  the  feelings  bear  no  relative  proportion  to  each  other : 
he  was  hot,  impetuous,  violent,  and  even  dangerous,  as 
relates  to  the  one — cold,  senseless,  and  immovable  as  refers 
to  the  other ;  in  his  manner  to  strangers  he  was  stiflf,  dis- 
tant, and  dignified — to  his  familiars  and  inferiors  hasty, 
haughty,  and  impetuous :  his  mind  was  highly  cultivated, 
nor  was  he  without  talent,  but  custom  and  formality  had 
greatly  contributed  to  correct  any  little  propensity  which  he 
might  have  had  towards  gaiety  ;  and  the  art  which  he  had 
so  long  and  so  assiduously  studied  taught  him  that  sin- 
cerity^ if  a  virtue,  like  other  good  things,  was  not  to  be 
made  use  of  constantly — ^that  Tie  Nvaa  to  treat  every  friend  as 
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if  he  might  hecome  an  enemy,  and  that,  as  he  presumed  the 
object  of  every  man  who  approached  was  to  deceive  him,  so 
the  only  way  to  frustrate  his  designs  was  to  be  beforehand 
with  him  in  deluding.  Thus,  what  with  his  scheming, 
and  the  diplomatic  jargon  in  which  he  invariably  delivered 
himself,  it  usually  turned  out  that  a  conversation  with  his 
Lordship  never  led  to  any  decided  result,  but  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour's  dialogue  with  him  a  man  was  pretty  nearly 
in  the  place  whence  he  had  started  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

Amongst  the  few  objects,  besides  those  of  his  mission, 
which  engaged  his  Lordship's  attention,  was  one  in  which, 
for  the  honour  of  his  family,  he  was  deeply  interested.  He 
had  a  son — the  Honourable  Edward  Bramley,  who,  at  the 
period  to  which  I  now  refer,  was  finishing  his  education 
at  Oxford. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  departure,  and  indeed  for 
several  years,  he  had  passed  his  vacations  at  Emmerton 
Parsonage  (for  since  my  town  must  have  a  name,  Em- 
merton is  as  good  a  nom  de  guerre  as  any  other).  The 
Rector  of  Emmerton  was  an  intimate  friend  and  fellow 
collegian  of  his  Lordship,  a  man,  moreover,  of  family  and 
consequence,  brother  to  an  English  earl,  and  cousin  to  an 
Irish  marquess ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  enviable  claims  to 
public  distinction  and  the  private  frendship  of  my  Lord 
Belmont,  he  died  one  day,  when,  to  say  the  truth,  he 
appeared  little  to  expect  it,  and  the  vacant  living  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Bishop,  in  whose  gift  it  was,  to  the  present  ^ 
incumbent,  who,  under  all  the  circumstances,  felt  no  dis- 
inclination to  permit  the  young  heir  of  Lord  Belmont  to 
continue  his  domestication  at  the  Rectory  during  his  noble 
father's  absence,  having  been  greatly  moved  thereunto  by 
Mr.  Amos  Ford,  attorney- at-law,  gent.,  and  manager  of  all 
my  Lord's  afiairs,  whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  of  whom  much  more  hereafter. 

The  late  Rector  was to  be  sure,  he  is  dead,  and  de 

mortuis,  &c. ;  but  I  name  no  names,  and  if  a  cap  fit,  it  may 
as  easily  be  squeezed  upon  a  dead  man's  head  as  upon  the 

head  of  a  man  alive ; the  late  Rector  was  one  of  those 

few  exceptions  to  the  piety  and  excellence  of  the  Church  of 
England,  upon  whom  the  innovators  and  disturbers  place 
their  hopes  of  subversion  and  spoliation ;  and  \i  Ve  ^^x^ 
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unfit  to  be  rector  of  Emmerton,  he  was  still  less  fit  to  be 
the  guardian  of  his  friend's  heir :  the  vices  of  the  table 
were  not  the  only  ones  laid  to  his  charge,  and  in  the  sports 
of  the  field,  the  diversions  of  the  race-course  and  the 
cricket-ground,  the  pastor.  Honourable  by  courtesy,  and 
Reverend  by  profession,  dissipated  those  hours  which  should 
have  been  devoted  to  the  sacred  duties  of  his  holy  calling, 
— a  calling  no  man  should  hastily  adopt,  but  to  which, 
when  once  adopted,  all  ordinary  gratifications,  all  worldly 
feelings,  must  be  made  subservient. 

In  the  midst  of  a  round  of  noisy  revelry  and  heartless 
gaiety,  with  a  wife  as  noble  as  himself  and  little  better,  this 
tiioughtless  man  was  summoned  to  another  world,  just  in 
time  to  save  the  community,  whose  spiritual  possessions  he 
shamefully  mis-governed,  from  dissentions,  disunion,  de- 
pravity, somI  demoralization.  If  vice  or  indecorum  were 
censured  in  Emmerton,  the  rector  was  quoted  as  an 
authority:  if  sabbath-breaking  were  adduced  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  destruction,  the  parsonage  itself  afiforded  a 
horrible  paUiation;  and  ridiculous,  as  it  may  well  be 
immagined,  became  the  admonitions  from  the  pulpit, 
or  the  correcticms  from  the  bench,  in  a  place  where 
the  clergyman  was  a  libertine,  and  the  magistrate  a  law- 
breaker. 

Not  more  refreshing  is  the  balmy  rain  from  heaven  after 
a  lengthened  drought — not  more  soothing  the  gentle  breeze 
after  the  impetuous  hurricane — ^not  more  cheering  the 
budding  spring  after  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  than  the 
arrival  of  the  late  rector's  successor  was  to  the  people  of 
the  parish  of  Emmerton. 

Dallino  (that  was  the  name  of  the  new  incumbent)  was 
as  opposite  to  him  whom  he  followed  as  /le  ta  all  he  should 
have  been: — an  able  scholar,  a  pious  minister,  the  sick 
man's  hope,  the  poor  man's  friend ;  his  house  and  his  heart 
were  alike  open  to  the  needy  and  distressed — ^his  life  was  a 
round  of  kind  and  charitable  actions ;  he  practised  as  he 
preached,  and,  not  content  with  shewing  others  the  path  to 
heaven,  led  the  way  himself. 

If  excellence  be  not  always  hereditary,  it  seems  Dalling's 
case  afforded  a  proof  that  it  might  be  sometimes  so.     He 
Iiad  a  dkogiiter-— and  such  a  dauglDL\,ei  I 
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Rose  Balling  was  not  a  beauty — she  had  not  what  a 
painter  would  call  a  fine  feature  in  her  face ;  but  she  was 
all  loveliness  and  loveableness — her  eyes  could  talk  all  lan- 
guages, her  mouth  was  all  smiles^ — ^her  cheeks  full  of 
dimples,  and  a  colour  on  her  cheek 

"  At  which  the  envious  rose  grew  pale." 

To  say  that  she  drew,  and  sang,  and  played,  and  did  all 
the  thousand  winning,  witching  things  that  well-bred  girls 
do,  would,  in  these  days  of  refinement,  be  to  say  nothing ; 
but  there  was  the  beautiful  veil  of  modesty  flung  over  aH 
her  perfections.  Were  they  called  forth  naturaUy,  her 
talents  developed  themselves  inartificially :  as  were  her 
talents,  so  were  her  virtues.  She  was  religious  without 
ostentation,  well-read  without  pretension,  and  accomplished 
without  being  a  show. 

She  visited  her  father's  sick  and  aged  parishioners — she 
established  a  school,  and  made  favourites  of  the  pretty 
children  whom  she  clothed  and  educated.  It  was  a  sweet 
sight  to  see  Rose  Bailing  training  the  minds  of  her  infant 
charges,  and  teaching  them  the  Word  by  which  alone 
their  future  happiness  could  be  insured.  She  looked 
like  some  ministering  angel  new-lighted  on  the  earth, 
and  her  bright  eyes  beamed  with  a  more  than  worldly 
radiance,  while  animated  in  the  cause  of  the  poor  orphans 
whom  she  sheltered,  and  in  the  service  of  the  God  whom 
she  adored.  • 

When  it  is  known  that  such  a  jewel  lay  embowered 
amongst  the  tall  and  venerable  trees  of  Emmerton  Par- 
sonage, it  will  not  appear,  perhaps,  surprising  that  Edward 
Bramley  pressed  to  be  allowed  to  share  the  quietude  of  the 
family  circle ;  and  that,  however  dazzled  and  diverted  he 
might  have  been  by  the  noise  and  ill-placed  revelry  of  his 
late  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mentor,  the  change  which 
brought,  instead  of  wine,  and  wanton  wit,  and 

"  Quips  and  cranks,  and  jollity," — 

religion,  reason,  calmness,  beauty,  intellectual  intercourse, 
talent  and  accomplishment — honest  cheerfulness,  innocent 
gaity,  and  domestic  affection,  was,  to  a  mind  like  his,  at 
once  striking,  winning,  and  redeeming ! 
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There  are  thousands  of  persons  in  the  world  whose  as- 
tonishment will  be  moved  to  hear  of  cheerfulness  and 
gaity  in  a  house  whose  inmates  were,  as  I  have  said,  truly 
devout.  But  why  should  it?  The  Protestant  reh'gion 
does  not  possess  such  an  attribute  as  gloom  in  its  whole 
composition.  What  a  satire  is  it  upon  humanity  to 
say  that  rational  beings — all  faculty,  all  intelligence — 
should  never  be  cheerful  or  happy  without  being  ne- 
cessarily impious ! 

Is  the  social  union  of  society  irreligious  ?  Is  the  ardent 
cultivation  of  brotherly  affection  irreligious  ?  Is  the  ex- 
ercise of  any,  or  all  the  Fine  Arts  irreligious  ?  Is  mirth, 
excited  by  no  improper  means,  irreligious  ?  Music,  dancing, 
conversation,  or  even  cards,  if  not  indulged  in  with  im- 
proper views — are  these,  or  any  one  of  these  things,  irreligious  ? 
We  should  say,  no.  It  is  by  the  vulgar  association  of 
groans  and  tears,  and  sighs  and  melancholy,  with  virtue 
and  morality,  piety  and  devotion,  that  persons  of  weak 
minds  and  superficial  enquiry  either  remain  during  their 
hves  more  than  half  atheists,  or  towards  the  termination  of 
their  career  turn  quite  methodists. 

In  such  society  as  that  of  Bailing  and  his  daughter, 
Bramley  found  attractions,  new  as  they  were  fascinating. 
His  terms  at  Oxford  lingered  on  his  hands  ;  and  all  those 
academical  pursuits  by  which  time  is  dissipated,  and  dis- 
sipation of  every  other  sort  is  promoted  in  our  seats  of 
learning,  failed  in  their  wonted  effect  of  shortening  the 
periods  of  absence  from  Emmerton,  to  whose  peaceful 
shades  he  flew  as  the  giddy  bird,  after  fluttering  wildly  in 
the  air,  **  shuts  close  his  pinions  and  sinks  into  the  nest." 

It  seems  but  natural  to  infer  that  whatever  excellence, 
whatever  virtue,  whatever  talent,  Edward  had  discovered  in 
Dr.  Bailing,  the  fact  of  his  having  such  a  daughter  did  by 
no  means  weaken  the  high  opinion  he  had  formed  of  his 
character  and  intellect,  upon  his  first  aquaintance  with  him ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  who  have  watched  such  things,  that 
the  arrangement  concluded  by  Mr.  Amos  Ford  for  the 
residence  of  the  young  heir  at  the  Parsonage  was  not  the 
less  agreeable  to  Rose,  when  she  found  in  the  inmate  of 
her  father  s  house  a  being  all  talent,  all  genius,  an^i^idl  ac» 
complishment. 
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However  this  might  be,  we  will  not  waste  time  in  specu- 
lating upon  feelings  which  may  be  more  advantageously 
devoted  to  the  narration  of  facts.  For  seven  months  in  the 
year  Rose  Dalling  and  Edward  Bramley  were  day  after  day 
in  the  unvarying  habit  of  reading  together,  drawing 
together,  and  walking  together :  if  Edward  returned  from 
shooting.  Rose  was  sure  to  meet  him  at  the  side-gate  of 
the  Rectory-grounds  which  opens  into  Burrowdale  Park ; 
if  he  "  plied  the  fisher's  art,**  who  but  Rose  was  ready  to 
unlock  the  wicket  by  the  boat-house  ? — on  his  return,  tired 
with  the  sports  of  the  field,  she,  perhaps,  would  try  to  get 
his  opinion  of  a  book,  a  song,  a  drawing — this  woidd 
lead  them  to  her  boudoir,  a  small  square  print- room 
over  the  porch,  the  casement  of  which  was  covered 
with  jasmines  and  honeysuckles ;  here,  too,  stood  her  harp 
— that  naturally  would  lead  to  her  singing.  And  what 
all  this,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  likely  to  lead  to,  I 
believe  I  need  tell  nobody  who  is  old  enough  to  read 
my  story. 

And  yet.  Dr.  Dalling,  a  man  of  clear  perception,  of  ex- 
traordinary quickness,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  insight 
into  worldly  motives,  went  on  visiting  his  parishioners, 
writing  his  sermons,  attending  his  vestries,  regulating  his 
business,  and  saw  no  more  of  what  was  doing,  or  what 
would  be  the  probable  result  of  it,  than  if  he  had  been  as 
blind  as  Cupid  himself ;  to  say  truth,  the  whole  trio  were 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  position  of  affairs  :  if  Rose  had 
been  asked  what  she  thought  of  Edward  Bramley,  she 
would,  without  trepidation,  blushing,  faltering  or  stam- 
mering, have  praised  him  to  the  very  echo,  have  told  you 
of  his  talent,  of  his  generosity,  his  charity,  his  wit,  [his 
worth;  this  does  not  look  like  love,  which  seeks  to  conceal  the 
real  object,  and  even  prompts  the  girl  to  censure  what  she 
most  approves.  If  I,  who  knew  her  well  enough  to  have 
put  such  a  question,  had  asked  her  seriously  if  she  loved 
Eklward  Bramley,  as  lovers  love,  she  would  have  laughed 
at  me  for  supposing  such  a  thing  possible  ;  and  with  all  the 
ardour  of  youth  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  which  he  was 
possessed,  I  [doubt  whether  Edward  Bramley  himself  had 
a  better  notion  of  the  actual  state  of  his  heart  than  Rose 
had  of  that  of  her's. 
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When  a  man  leaves  a  small  town  for  a  large  one  as  a  re- 
sidence, although,  perhaps,  he  is  stricken  with  the  magni-; 
ficence  of  the  new  view,  he  does  not  feel  the  increased 
extent  of  prospect,  the  width  of  the  streets,  or  the  height 
of  the  houses,  in  their  full  force,  till  he  goes  back  again  to, 
the  objects  which  he  first  left,  and  to  which  the  eye  had 
before  become  familiarised — it  is  on  the  return  to  the  smaller 
and  more  confined  domain  that  we  feel  the  superiority  of 
that  which,  when  we  first  saw  it,  did  not  strike  us  as  so 
much  finer.  With  our  young  people  at  Emraerton  the  case 
was  much  the  same — they  were  happy,  contented,  easy, 
and  gay,  without  the  possibility  of  anything  occurring 
likely  to  excite  a  more  violent  feeling ;  and  it  was  only  when 
they  were  separated  that  they  really  appreciated  the  value 
of  each  other's  society  :  that  which  had  before  seemed  gay, 
on  the  return  to  it  from  her,  appeared  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable— and  Edward,  after  his  mind  had  been  soothed 
and  elevated,  softened  and  enlightened  by  that  most 
charming  of  all  charming  women — only  wondered  how  he 
could  have  enjoyed  the  diversions  of  Alma  Mater,  into 
which  he  had  formerly  entered  with  so  much  spirit. 

Yet  these  days  were  not  to  last.  Who  in  such  a  pa- 
radise could  dread  a  serpent? — but  I  must  not  anti- 
cipate. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  arrangement  for  Ed- 
ward's residence  with  the  Dalling  family  was  pressed,  and 
even  carried  into  effect,  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Mr. 
Amos  Ford.  When  my  reader  knows  Mr.  Amos  Ford 
better,  he  will  know  that  he  never  did  a  thing  without  a 
motive ;  and  when  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Amos  Ford  was  a 
methodist  and  an  attorney,  I  trust  I  shall  not  have  pre- 
judiced my  reader  against  him  :  he  was  universally  re- 
spected and  looked  up  to.  He  attended  chapel  reg^ularly, 
and  some  say  that,  in  a  conventicle  built  by  himself,  he 
even  went  the  whole  length  of  preaching. 

He  had  a  daughter,  Rachel  Ford,  a  pattern  to  her  sex : 
she  was  as  demure  as  the  hand-maidens  of  the  most  un- 
sophisticated ages  :  she  was  full  of  religion — her  mind  con- 
stantly fixed  on  things  above.  Her  countenance  (though 
plain)  was  serious  and  contemplative — her  manner  cold — 
Aer  conversation  chaste,  almost  to  prudishness ;  she  dealt 
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out  maxims  even  upon  the  pinning  of  a  cap,  and  would 
quote  scriptural  authority  for  the  tying  up  of  a  geranium. 

She  was  pale  and  thin,  and  sighs  would  steal  from  her 
lips  as  if  unconsciously ;  rigidly  regular  in  her  devotions, 
and  zealously  furious  against  amusements,  she  rejected  cards 
and  the  jingling  of  music  as  ahominations,  and,  during  the 
stay  of  the  strolling  actors  in  Emmerton,  her  state  was 
most  pitiable. 

•Her  father,  by  dint  of  what  we  will  call  industry  in  his 
profession,  had  accumulated  much  property:  he  had  be- 
come, unexpectedly,  yet  fortunately,  residuary  legatee  to 
several  cHents,  whose  wills  he  himself  had  prepared ;  and 
having  had  the  affairs  of  His  Excellency  Edward  Baron 
Belmont,  G.  C.  B.,  for  several  years,  during  his  Excellency's 
absence,  in  his  hands,  had  acquired,  pending  his  vicege- 
rency  over  them,  considerable  influence  with  the  tenantry 
and  neighbours.  This  influence  was  much  increased  by  his 
religious  zeal  during  the  residenoe  of  that  rector  whose 
qualities  I  have  already  attempted  to  describe,  which  shewed 
itself  in  alms,  in  charity,  and  in  prayer,  and'  which  had 
collected  to  his  Free  Chapel  nearly  as  many  friends  as 
visitors.  And  such  was  the  impression  in  his  favour  that 
if  his  praises  were  obtained  through  the  power  delegated  to 
him  by  his  noble  client,  they  were  re-echoed  back  to  his 
Lfordship  with  such  frequency  and  strength  that  all  parties 
became  perfectly  satisfied;  the  tenants  with  the  agent, 
and  the  agent  with  the  principal ;  and,  at  the  period  I  first 
am  compelled  to  introduce  him,  his  carriage  might  be  seen 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  at  the  doors  of  all  the  best 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Emmerton  ;  nay,  the  humble  land- 
holders had  dignified  him  with  the  appellation  of  Squire 
Ford,  to  which  they  (and  perhaps  correctly)  imagined  he 
had  as  much  claim  as  to  that  of  Gentleman,  which,  in  this 
country,  custom  and  courtesy  have  affixed  to  the  names  of 
individuals  of  his  calling. 

But  I  perceive  that,  while  I  merely  proposed  to  describe 
a  place,  I  have  fallen  into  the  description  of  persons — so  be 
it ;  my  readers  are  now  pretty  well  acquainted  with  some 
of  my  leading  characters,  and  with  a  general  view  of  the 
locale. 

To  complete  the  sketchy  and  bring  it  more  \ioiu^  \a^  \!ci&\£Vi 
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I  shall  merely  add  that,  besides  the  families  with  whom  I 
and  the  reader  are  doomed  to  live,  there  were  old  maids  who 
played  quadrille,  and  young  maids  who  danced  qaadrillea — 
small  coteries  of  twaddlers  who  met  at  seven  o'clock  to 
drink  hot  water,  miscalled  tea,  and  play  long  whist  for  six- 
pences till  ten,  when  the  sedan-chair  came  for  some,  maids 
with  cloaks  and  lanterns  for  others,  and,  when  they  separa* 
ted  for  the  night,  those  only  satisfied  who  succeeded  in 
carrjdng  off  the  value  of  two  or  three  points  from  their 
less  fortunate  neighbours  in  addition  to  a  glass  of  their 
hostess's  well  kept  currant  wine. 

The  misses  were  divided  into  factions,  and  abused  each 
other  outrageously;  while  those  who  were  dear  friends 
would  sit  hand -in -hand  on  the  sofia,  talking  sentimmit 
during  the  time  their  mothers  were  playing  cards.  Beaux 
were  particularly  scarce:  Captain  Hogmore  had  grown 
stale ;  besides,  what  was  he  among  so  many  ?  Mr.  Blithe, 
jun.,  son  of  the  apothecary,  was  one  of  the  rising  hopes  of 
the  circle :  he  was  just  nineteen,  with  a  milk-white  fecc,  a 
bad  neckcloth  with  a  big  bow  in  the  front,  and  legs  like 
sticks  of  black  sealing-wax.  Mr.  Atkins,  the  usher  at 
Mr.  Birch's  academy,  was  occasionally  to  be  got ;  and  two 
very  **  nice,  genteel  young  men,"  who  were  articled  to 
Mr.  Watkins  (Ford's  rival),  were  always  "  asked  out"  with 
the  family ;  but  then  there  were  two  Misses  Watkins,  in 
copper^coloured  pelisses  and  coquelicot  bonnets,  who  seemed 
to  consider  the  clerks  their  private  property ;  a  thing  which 
when  mentioned  to  Mrs.  W.  the  mamma,  excited  her 
anger,  and  a  declaration  that  "  it  was  all  nonsense." 

In  the  better  circles,  the  only  novelty,  I  have  at  the 
moment  to  offer,  is  the  family  at  the  time  resident  at  Bur- 
rowdale  Park. 

Mr.  Humbug,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called.  Jack,  was 
a  person  who  sprang  from  the  soil,  and  was,  what,  nobody 
can  exactly  say.  He  had  been  in  his  youth  a  bit  of  a  law- 
yer, a  bit  of  a  sailor,  a  bit  of  a  soldier ;  he  was  a  dabbler 
in  all  arts  and  sciences,  a  proficient  in  none.  He  could 
draw,  he  could  sing,  he  could  dance,  play,  etch,  engrave, 
model,  write  sonnets,  take  likenesses,  fish,  shoot,  hunt»  turn 
Jittle  ivory  boxes,  made  alum  baskets,  carve  and  gild,  and 
pla^  every  game  on  the  cards  *.  W  VkOid  «a  eye  for  a  horse, 
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drove  four-in-hand  better  than  Buxton,  jumped  higher  than 
any  man  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tired  Barclay  in  a  walk, 
lyid  beat  Bedford  at  billiards-— at  least,  he  said  he  did. 
•  I  remember  one  day  seeing  at  Fontainebleau  a  clock  with 
ieven  or  eight  dials,  one  professing  to  tell  the  hour,  another 
the  day,  a  third  the  month,  a  fourth  the  moon's  age,  a  fifth 
the  year,  and  so  on  ;  and  they  were  all  very  nearly  correct, 
but  not  one  of  them  quite.  I  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
hdp  thinking  of  my  friend  Humbug :  if  half  thf  pains  which 
had  been  taken  with  this  toy  had  been  bestowed  upon  so 
much  of  the  machinery  as  was  merely  necessary  to  the 
well'going  of  any  one  of  those  dials,  an  object  would  have 
been  attained,  and  we  should  have  had  the  advantage  of 
deriving  correct  information  from  it  as  far  as  it  went ;  but 
the  application  of  labour  being  diversified,  and  so  many 
qualities  sought,  the  consequence  was,  both  to  the  man  and 
die  machine,  that  they  professed  to  do  every  thing,  and 
succeeded  in  doing  nothing  perfectly. 

It  was  truly  the  case  with  Jack  Humbug  :  his  knacks  and 
tricks,  and  turnings,  and  manceuvrings,  and  talents,  if  you 
will,  were  so  incongruous,  so  sketchy,  so  oddly  assorted,  and 
so  ill-arranged,  that  they  were  to  his  mind  much  the  same 
as  the  motley  coat  is  to  Harlequin's  body — a  collection  of 
patches  of  excellent  materials,  whimsically  stitched  toge- 
ther, to  make  their  wearer  as  ridiculous  as  possible. 

Jack  had  the  advantage  of  a  remarkably  good  person ; 
and  that,  with  the  aid  of  his  nick-nackeries,  perfect  good 
humour,  and  a  smattering  of  boudoir  wit,  procured  him  the 
affections  of  Lady  Honoria  Dawdle,  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  a  noble  earl  now  no  more :  she  was  beautiful 
and  a  fool, —  she  thought  him  beautiful  and  a  conjurer,  and 
eloped  with  her  young  swain  before  she  was  of  age. 

Her  friends,  perceiving  that  the  step  was  taken,  instead 
of  crying  out  and  exclaiming  against  the  afl^ir,  very  pru- 
dently consoled  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  she 
"  might  have  done  worse,"  and  determined,  rather  than 
afiFect  to  dislike  a  marriage  which  they  could  not  dissolve, 
to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  which  might  add  to  the 
consequence  and  respectability  of  the  person  to  whom  she 
was  united,  and  give  him,  if  possible,  an  importance  worthy 
of  one  of  ^mselves,  which  he  then  waa^  and  ^\a<(^\i^\!kSi^ 
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not.  Thus,  in  his  matrimonial  project,  hie  may  be  thought 
to  have  succeeded  entirely :  but  not  so ;  for  although,  when 
his  dear  Honoria  came  of  age,  he  found  himself  poesesaed 
of  a  life -interest  in  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num, still  there  was  an  earldom  in  remaind^,  which  wa» 
encumbered  with  two  conditions : — 

First,  that  the  nephew  of  Lady  Honoria  should  die  with- 
out issue — and  secondly,  that  he.  Humbug,  should  have  a 
son  upon  whom  the  honour  might  devolve.  Here  he 
failed :  he  had  been  blessed  with  three  daughters,  but  no 
male  heir  had  gratified  his  expectations  or  his  vanity. 

Lady  Honoria  was  an  excessively  weak  woman,  and,  w 
is  usually  the  case,  an  excessively  vain  one ;  she  was,  with* 
out  exception,  the  most  sentimental  creature  that  ever 
existed,  and,  like  Fielding's  Huncamunca,  shuddered  at  8 
gross  idea.  She  had  been  a  beauty,  and  the  worst  of  the 
matter  was  that  she  could  never  forget  it — and  neither 
published  caricatures,  nor  consequent  rheumatism,  coidd 
induce  her  at  fifty-five  to  heighten  her  tucker,  curtail  her 
ringlets,  or  lengthen  her  petticoats ;  and  the  garb  in  whieb 
her  mind  was  arrayed  was  coeval  with  that  in  which  she 
clothed  her  person. 

Love,  romantic  love,  that  particular  sort  of  love  whidi 
lives  in  a  cottage,  and  breakfasts  upon  a  May-morning 
breeze,  was  the  usual  theme  of  her  conversation — she  was 
full  of  romantic  enthusiasm  about  moonlight,  and  a  perfect 
abhorrence  of  worldly  views.  Her  favourites  were  *-aU 
heart,"  and  **  all  mind,"  and  (like  some  others  of  my  fnends 
noticed  elsewhere)  **  all  soul."  She  wrote  verses,  and 
would  read  poetry  with  a  twanging  affectation  to  her  friends, 
and  emphasize  the  beauties ;  she  would  melt  into  tears  at  a 
piece  of  music  she  remembered  to  have  heard  played  by  a 
friend  who  had  been  dead  thirty-four  years ;  she  treasured  a 
rosebud  in  a  box  which  somebody  had  told  her  grew  in  the 
garden  of  the  house  where  Petrarch  was  said  once  to  have 
lived — and  she  had  an  album,  and  scrap-books,  and,  more- 
over, and  above  all,  was  extremely  fond  of  flirting — ^being, 
by  the  way,  considered,  by  those  who  knew  her  best,  some- 
what jealous  of  her  daughters  in  that  particular  line. 

The  girls  were  all  exceedingly  foohsh,  but  none  of  them 
m  their  mother*^  way :  they  had  not  ^  ^caui  of  sentiment  in 
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tteir  composition — they  had,  according  to  the  character 
which  their  Mamma  gave  them,  no  hearts ;  they  had  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a-piece,  and  they  knew  it — and  with  all 
their  flirtiness  and  absurdity  they  had  sense  enough  (that  is, 
the  sense  of  self-preservation)  not  to  propose  to  themselves 
to  bestow  their  fortunes  upon  gentlemen  who  are  accustomed 
to  sit  with  crooks  in  their  hands  or  flageolets  in  their 
mouths 


t* 


Sub  tegmine  fagi," 


till  the  sun,  sinking  in  the  west,  gilds  the  horizon  with  its 
mellowed  tints,  and  bids  them  fold  their  fleecy  flocks.  They 
had  no  notion  of  Arcadian  pleasures ;  an  excellent  well- 
built,  well-furnished  house,  a  well-appointed  establishment, 
smart  carriages,  and  good  horses,  appeared  to  them  more 
likely  to  produce  comfort  and  satisfaction  than  the  romantic 
joys  of  fields  and  folds,  and  flowers  and  bowers,  of  which 
their  mother  talked,  as  if  every  month  were  May.  The 
girls  knew  and  saw  that  tuneful  groves  and  verdant  meads 
are  extremely  disagreeable  in  the  winter,  and  that  an  old 
shepherdess  is  by  no  means  an  engaging  personage.  Lady 
Honoria  was  shocked  at  all  this,  and  used  to  write  about,  to 
the  friends  of  her  youth,  to  complain  of  the  insensibility  of 
her  children,  who  would  not  elevate  their  minds  above  the 
grovelling  things  of  every-day  existence. 

Jack  Humbug,  himself,  was  a  kind  indulgent  father,  and 
a  fond-enough  husband,  considering  it  was  a  love-marriage 
— ^for,  drea<3ul  as  the  truth  is,  and  scolded  as  I  shall  be  by 
the  Humbugs  for  saying  so,  I  have  never  seen  a  run-away 
match  turn  out  well ;  and  I  have  noted  down  a  good  many 
in  my  common-place  book. 

Humbug's  disposition  greatly  resembled  his  wife's  in  one 
respect :  he  affected  never  to  feel  the  approach  of  age,  he 
kept  on  jumping  as  he  had  done  while  he  was  a  stripling, 
after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  when  a  leap 
over  a  dwarf  ottoman  with  a  run  of  the  rug's  length  was  a 
feat  in  which  he  was  baffled  nine  times  out  of  ten.  He 
never  could  be  persuaded  to  save  his  money,  or  his  consti- 
tution, but  belted  with  the  most  hardened  bravery  that  he 
would  take  fences  and  clear  gates,  over  which  no  possible 
effort  of  his  could  cariy  or  even  scraoMe  Yam,  ^JJw^w^^ 
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giving  some  excellent  reason  for  his  failure  *'  that  time/ 
though  most  assuredly  not  the  right  one. 

He  wore  his  clothes  in  the  extreme  of  the  reigning 
fashion,  whatever  it  might  be,  or  however  ill-suited  to  his 
figure ;  a  wig  a-la-naturelle,  nearly  the  colour  of  his  whis- 
kers, but  not  quite — a  waist  intended  for  a  slim  figure,  and 
a  hat  meant  for  a  boy.  His  manners,  too,  were  extremely 
juvenile ;  he  was  always  alive,  always  got  the  first  of  every 
thing ;  the  first  fizgig  from  Germany  was  in  his  possession 
— nobody  ever  did  Cardinal  Puff  before  him ;  in  short,  by 
his  own  account,  he  was  perfectly  wise,  perfectly  leamed« 
perfectly  clever,  perfectly  fashionable,  perfectly  happy,  and 
perfectly  young  at  fifty- six;  but  everybody  who  knew  Jade, 
and  heard  his  stories,  knew  perfectly  well  what  Humbug 
really  was. 

The  girls  were  quite  charming  in  their  way :  Miss  Htun- 
bug,  the  eldest,  was  fiill  of  excessive  pride :  she  knew  her 
station — her  pretensions  were  considerable ;  but  her  blood 
and  her  fortune  authorized  the  tone  she  assumed.  She 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  dancing  -  master's  apprentice 
when  she  was  seventeen,  and,  much  too  prudent  to  risk  her 
property  by  marrying  him  when  she  came  of  age,  or  her 
propriety  by  any  other  less  worldly  step,  conquered  her 
passion,  and  declared  that  the  idea  of  an  attachment  to  ao 
inferior  was  not  only  incompatible  with  the  regulations  of 
female  society,  but  beneath  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

Fanny,  a  beautiful  creature,  though  not  sentimental  (for, 
as  I  have  before  said,  they  none  of  them  were),  was  outra- 
geous as  to  the  force  of  moral  obligations.  She  turned 
away  two  maids  in  one  month — the  first  for  having  told  hei 
a  falsehood,  and  the  second  for  having  appropriated  to  her 
own  use  half  a  yard  of  lace,  which  was  not  actually  given 
to  her  by  her  young  lady.  Fanny,  about  the  same  period, 
was  requested  by  one  of  Gray's  shopmen  to  look  into  her 
muff,  and  see  whether  she  had  not,  by  mistake,  taken  up  a 
turquoise  necklace  and  ear-rings  which  were  lying  on  the 
counter.  She  did  so  ;  and  infinitely  to  her  surprise  (though 
not  to  that  of  the  man),  the  necklace  and  ear-rings  were 
found  where  he  had  been  so  extremely  rude  as  to  imagine 
they  might  possibly  be. 
Charlotte,  the  youngest,  wa%  (\v]i\j&  of  a  different  turn. 
She  was  blue,  deep  blue ;  you  co\3lid  X»a\ft  ^Otoa'^rasasiwad 
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even  in  her  conversation ;  it  was  fall  of  killing  pedantry 
and  pitiable  affectation ;  she  was  as  silly  as  her  sisters,  but, 
having  bored  herself  to  death  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  felt 
herself  authorized  to  surfeit  her  friends  vnth  the  half-ripe 
fruits  of  her  labours.  She  had  many  fluttering  beaux 
hovering  about  her  fifty  thousand  pounds,  but  the  airs  of 
the  scavante  drove  them  awav,  one  after  another ;  so  that 
whatever  desire  the  young  linguist  might  have  had  to  con- 
jugate, the  world  seems  to  tlunk  she  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declining. 

In  short,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  from  the  father 
down  to  Charlotte,  they  were  all  decided  Humbugs  ;  and 
having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  preparation,  I  shall  leave 
them  to  fight  their  own  way  with  my  reader. 

The  Humbugs  were  **  quite  dehghted*'  with  the  Dallings ; 
and  poor  Rose,  who  was  no  match  for  them  in  the  world, 
felt  convinced  that  they  were  the  most  sincere  and  excel- 
lent people  upon  earth.  They  went  regularly  to  church, 
and  so  did  all  their  servants,  canying  great  Prayer-books 
and  huge  Bibles ;  and  they  as  regularly  told  Rose  once  in 
every  week,  during  their  residence  at  Burrowdale,  that  her 
father  was  a  finer  preacher  than  Andrews  or  Gardiner  >  that 
as  to  Sydney  Smitii,  he  was  a  mere  dunce  to  him ;  and  that 
*his  sermons  were  equalled  only  in  the  excellence  of  their 
matter  by  the  superiority  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
delivered :  and  poor  Rose  beheved  it,  little  thinking  that  all 
the  praises,  which  were  meant  to  prepossess  her  in  their 
favour,  and  all  the  invitations  to  Burrowdale  Park,  while 
Edward  Bramley  was  away,  were  intended  as  so  many  steps 
towards  getting  this  said  Mr.  Edward  Bramley  there  per- 
petually, when  he  should  return  to  EJmmerton. 

Dalling  himself  saw  through  the  halo  of  affectation  in 
which  the  whole  feunily  was  enveloped,  and  laughed  at  their 
praises,  which  he  in  an  instant  perceived  must  have  an  ob*' 
ject.  Yet,  as  he  was  not  himself  conscious  of  the  power 
which  his  child,  evidently  to  all  otiier  eyes,  had  over  the 
heir  of  Belmont,  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  that  was  the 
point  to  which  their  efforts  were  directed. 

To  Dalling  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference ;  he  by 
no  means  disliked  Jack  Humbug — ^he  was  a  man  who  had 
no  earthly  failing,  except  that  which  seemed  tj^  "^xo^'^t^:^ 
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his  whole  character,  and  his  conversation  was  superabun- 
dantly  replete  with  fiin  and  whim. — He  told  the  most  ex- 
travagant falsehoods  with  the  most  perfect  gravity;  and 
having  adopted  the  mode,  very  much  in  fashion,  oipergom* 
fying  jokes  (that  is  to  say,  making  himself  the  hero  of 
stories  which  Joe  Miller  recorded  at  least  a  century  ago), 
repeated  stale  jests  and  ancient  anecdotes  in  his  own  version 
so  perpetually  that  at  last  he  really  believed  himself  to  have 
been  the  identical  man  who,  having  been  reproached  with 
a  short  coat,  said  it  would  be  long  enough  before  he  got 
another ;  and  had  no  doubt  whatever  in  his  own  mind  but 
that  he  himself  had  heard  the  girl  at  the  lodging-house  'say 
she  was  to  be  let  alone. 

This,  though  a  weakness,  was  certainly  no  vice,  and 
Dalling  rather  enjoyed  the  society  of  Burrowdale  as  a  re- 
creation, for  Lady  Honoria,  with  all  her  folly,  contrived  to 
subdue  her  a£fectation  before  the  Doctor,  and  the  girls  and 
their  father,  to  do  them  justice,  were  all  extrem^y  good- 
natured. 

Edward  had  just  returned  from  Oxford,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  old  routine  of  the  enjoyments  of  Emmerton,  when 
the  Humbugs  began  their  projected  attack,  and  an  invita- 
tion to  Burrowdale  for  the  Ballings  accompanied  one  to 
him,  and,  as  in  the  limited  circle  of  their  little  town  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  an  available  reason 
for  declining  it,  the  bidding  was  necessarily  accepted,  and 
Rose  Dalling  unconsciously  felt  vexed  and  annoyed  that  it 
was.  She  certainly  did  not  know  why,  though  I  and  my 
readers  might  perhaps  have  guessed  had  we  been  there. 

When  the  day  arrived,  the  scanty  forces  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  musterpd,  and  the  Fords,  in  compliment  to 
Edward,  were  invited  to  meet  him;  while  Captain  Hog- 
more  was  requested  to  take  his  annual  dinner  (for  of  such 
value  was  the  Captain  reckoned  in  the  recruiting  service, 
that  he  had  been  left  stationery  at  Emmerton  for  two  years) 
at  the  Hall. 

The  Humbugs  insisted  upon  sending  their  carriage  for 

the  Dallings,  and  the  offer  was  much  too  convenient  to  be 

rejected ;  the  Fords  had  tendered  their's,  but  the  Humbugs 

made  a  point  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it,  and  at  half-past 

MIX  our  Jittie  party  ascended  the  snowy  steps  of  Burrowdale 
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Hall,  and  were  ushered  into  the  blue  drawing-room,  where 
hung  the  portrait  of  £dward*s  mother,  his  two  uncles,  and  the 
lamented  sister  whose  ill-fated  marriage  we  have  before  noticed. 

Edward  felt  a  repugnance,  which  he  laboured  to  conceal^ 
at  the  natural  **  at  homeishness"  of  another  family  in  his 
father's  house ;  and  when  he  saw  the  easy  carelessness  with 
which  they  treated  pieces  of  furniture  which  he,  as  a  child, 
had  been  taught  to  think  magnificent  and  even  sacred,  he 
devoutly  wished  the  day  were  over. 

Every  body  knows  what  an  uncomfortable  half  hour  that 
is,  in  England,  which  precedes  dinner ;  the  ladies  ranged 
in  a  semi-circle,  all  looking  so  fresh  and  so  nice  and  so 
cold,  talking  sotio  voce  either  of  the  weather,  or  the  last 
**  very  dreadful  accident"  which  has  been  put  forth  in  the 
newspapers — the  men  grouped  in  various  parts  of  the  room, 
eyeing  each  other  as  if  to  ascertain  the  calibre  of  each 
other's  intellect  by  the  quality  of  a  coat  or  the  tying-on  of 
a  neckcloth,  or  rather  as  if  wishing  to  prove  how  extremely 
insolent  they  could  be  to  each  other,  should  the  Exigency  of 
the  case  require  it. 

If  this  be  tormenting  in  winter,  when  the  fire- side 
breaks  a  little  of  the  formality,  and  the  moderated  light 
mellows  the  tints,  softens  the  expression  of  countenances, 
and  renders  personal  imperfections  or  mauvaise  honte  less 
conspicuous,  what  is  it  when  a  great  blazing  July  sun  glares 
in  at  the  windows,  full  upon  a  man's  face  broiling  him  with 
heat,  exposing  every  defect,  and  making  his  very  shoes  look 
brown,  and  when  he  is  removed  (without  being  relieved) 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  dinner-parlour,  and  placed 
.at  table  with  the  same  great  staring  sun  directly  opposite 
to  his  eyes,  sitting  between  a  woiftan  whom  he  does  not 
know,  and  a  man  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  know  ?  ' 

All  this  happened  to  Edward :  he  led  Miss  Humbug  to 
table,  and  in  consequence  of  some  manoeuvring  and  mis- 
arrangement  divided  her  from  Captain  Hogmore,  his  dis- 
taste for  whom  had  always  tacitly  avowed  itself  by  marked 
shyness,  and  whose  natural  dislike  for  Edward  had  been 
considerably  increased  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  twice  prosecuted  as  a  trespasser  and  poacher  upon 
Burrowdale  preserves,  which,  although  Edward  waa  \is^ 
even  aware  of  the  circumstance,  the  g^aiit.oi£LC^x  «XXf^xs^»^ 
entirefy  to  him. 
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Rose  Dalling  was  most  inconveniently  placed  at  table  as 
regards  our  hero,  for,  not  unintentionally,  she  was  seated 
on  the  right  of  Humbug,  who  had  Miss  Ford  on  his  left. 
£dward  should  have  sat  next  Lady  Honoria,  but,  in  a 
struggle  to  get  near  Rose,  he  lost  the  place  intended  for 
him,  which  Dr.  Dalling  took,  and  got,  as  I  before  observed, 
next  to  the  Captain:  this  disconcerted  him,  nor  did  the 
hoydenish  airs  of  the  Misses  Humbug,  the  exuberant  non* 
sense  of  their  mother,  nor  the  prudishness  of  Rachel  Ford, 
even  by  their  variety,  recompense  him  for  the  loss  of  the 
pure,  natural  being  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
associate. 

Dinners,  balls,  concerts,  parties  of  every  sort,  are  so 
much  alike  that  it  would  be  but  waste  of  time  to  describe 
the  splendid  plateau,  the  massive  dishes,  or  the  choice  viands 
which  reposed  upon  them — the  chilling  hock,  the  sparkling 
champagne,  which  set  the  eyes  beaming  and  the  cheeks 
glowing — or  the  conversation  which  intervened  between 
tibe  moments  of  eating  and  drinking.  Lady  Honoria,  awed 
by  the  presence  of  Dalling,  was  less  flighty  than  usual ; 
Ford,  by  dint  of  an  excess  of  two  glasses  of  wine,  warmed  into 
something  like  mirth ;  but  Rachel  remained  unmoved  and 
immovable  by  passing  circumstances :  the  three  Misses 
sported  all  their  attractions  to  ensnare  our  hero,  who  per- 
haps never  appeared  to  less  advantage  in  his  life. 

Music  was  the  order  of  the  evening — much,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  the  horror  of  Miss  Ford,  who  was  sensitively  alive 
to  the  indecorum^  first,  of  the  melting  tones  of  amatory 
songs,  and,  secondly,  of  the  improper  exhibition  of  person, 
in  which  she  considered  Lady  Honoria  to  indulge  when  she 
opened  the  little  concert  by  playing  on  the  harp— her  per- 
formance was  meant  to  be  of  the  first  order,  she  was  quite 
a  pedestal  woman  in  music^  but  she  could  only  play  upon 
her  own  harp,  which  had  a  double  action  (1  believe  they 
call  it),  whereas  it  was  notorious  to  every  body  who  knew 
her  Ladyship's  age,  that  when  she  learned  to  play  there 
was  no  such  *thing  as  this  double-actioned  harp  in  exist- 
ence.* 

•  A  short  time  since,  a  very  well  known  clergyman,  whose  extraor- 

diDary  Aanctfinoiiioasness  is  proverbial,  visited  a  parishioner,  a  lady 

not  personally  Imown  to  him,  in  OTdei  to  lemoxv^tnite  with  her  upon 

the  Impropriety  of  permitting  her  daug\il«a  lo  ^«lQim  m  ^«a  w^ 
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The  girls  performed  dttets ;  subsequently  the  family  sang 
glees — Humbug  took  a  part— even  the  gentle  Rose  joined, 
and  time,  which  had  lagged  so  heavily  during  dinner,  wore 
away  faster  than  Edward  had  even  hoped. 

What  his  feelings  were  at  quitting  Burrowdale  I  am  un« 
able  to  say  ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  if  the  girls  of  the  family 
had  displayed  their  various  attractions  before  him  in  hopes 
of  catching  a  heart,  they  were  woefully  mistaken.  The 
golden  pippin  of  our  modem  Paris  was  not  destined  for  any 
one  of  the  goddesses  of  Burrowdale. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that,  in  such  a  pur- 
suit, such  a  family  would  be  easily  tired ;  they  were  inde- 
fetigable  in  their  assiduities :  wherever  Edward  moved, 
there  were  the  three  Miss  Humbugs — it  seemed  a  matter 
of  indifference  upon  whose  brows  the  baronial  coronet 
^which,  like  Macbeth's  dagger,  they  perpetually  "  saw 
before  their  eyes")  settled,  and,  to  say  truth,  there  seemed 
no  small  difficulty  in  escaping  the  treble-barrelled  artillery 
which  was  thus  played  off  upon  him. 

Every  body  who  knows  the  world  must  have  observed 
that,  failing  in  attempts  of  their  own,  a  certain  class  of 
girls  adopt  the  amiable  system  of  foiling  others  in  similar 
pursuits,  as  Gay  says, 


"  Pleased  to  ruin 
Other's  wooing, 
Never  happy  in  Uieir  own.^ 


And  certain  it  was  that,  by  looks  and  laughter,  and  even 
by  the  side-long  raillery  of  the  Burrowdcde  girls.  Rose 
Bailing  began  to  understand  the  real  state  of  her  heart  with 

drawing-room,  before  their  own  family  and  select  friends,  some  little 
French  proverbs  which  they  had  studied  more  with  a  view  of  fiimiliar- 
izing  themselves  with  the  language  that  any  thing  else.  In  vindicat- 
ing herself  from  the  implied  charge  of  impropriety,  which  consisted,  as 
it  appeared,  in  allowing  the  young  ladies  to  exhibit  themselves,  their 
Mother  observed  to  the  Reverend  Gentleman  that  he  had  a  daughter 
who  played  and  sang  beautifully,  who  always  kindly  and  good  naturedly 
complied  with  the  request  of  any  of  her  friends  to  exercise  her  talents 
in  that  way — "  Do  you,"  said  the  lady, "  consider  that  an  improper  exhi- 
bition."—^" No,  Madam,"  said  the  Vicar  with  the  most  perfect  serious- 
ness, "  I  do  not;  in  fact  it  is  no  exhibition  at  all,  for  she  invariably  plays 
at  Ml  upright  piano  forte,  and  so  sits  with  her  back  to  the  company!" 
—TidM  is  a  positive  fact.— 1836. 
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respect  to  Bramley,  and  to  apprehend,  moreover,  that  she 
had  hetrayed  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  she  felt  when  she  began 
to  question  herself  upon  the  subject.  She  trembled — ^her 
cheeks  flushed,  though  she  was  alone  ;  she  considered — re- 
considered ;  all  was  in  vain— her  peace  of  mind  was  gone : 
it  was  too  dear  that  what  she  had  fancied  friendship  was,  in 
truth,  love :  to  have  admitted  such  a  sentiment  into  her 
breast,  while  he,  upon  whom  her  virgin  affections  were  thus 
unconsciously  fixed,  had  never  spoken  in  the  language  of 
passion — the  thought  that  she  loved,  with  a  love,  perhaps, 
unrequited,  a  man  in  a  sphere  of  life  above  herself,  whose 
father  was  distinguished  by  his  haughtiness  and  ambition, 
ivhose  career  had  been  marked  out  by  that  father  to  lie 
amidst  the  highest  and  busiest  scenes  of  life — ^what  had  she 
done  ?  She  felt  herself  guilty,  and  a  flood  of  tears  alone 
relieved  her  for  the  moment. 

Her  situation  was  pitiable ;  to  whom  was  she  to  turn  for 
succour  and  advice  ?  She  had  no  mother.  She  saw  the 
impropriety  of  remaining  an  hour  longer  on  the  same  terms, 
or  even  .under  the  same  roof,  with  Edward.  Could  she 
consult  her  father?  No;  she  felt  the  disclosure  of  her 
attachment  .would  kill  her.  Could  she  propose  to  leave 
him,  and  visit  her  aunt  in  Leicestershire  ?  How  could  she 
deprive  a  doting  parent  of  his  greatest  solace  }  Could  she 
suggest  the  removal  of  Bramley  ?  No ;  why  should  she  ? 
His  residence  at  the  Parsonage  made  her  father  happy — 
they  were  pleased  with  each  other's  society.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  The  sneers  of  the  ladies  at  the  Park,  and,  more 
than  those,  the  stings  of  her  own  conscience,  were* too 
formidable  to  be  encountered.  She  thought  of  speaking  on 
the  subject  to  the  pious,  exemplary  Ford;  but  still  her 
heart  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  a  confidant,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  her  contending  thoughts,  a  summons  to  dinner 
ended  the  first,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  last  deliberation 
with  herself  upon  the  subject. 

Never  did  girl  suffer  more  than  my  poor  Rose  during  the 

once  cheerful  meal.      She  shrank  from  the  proffered  hand 

of  Bramley,  as  if  she  felt  it  would  have  been  guilty  to  take 

it/  and,  while  her  head  was  averted  from,  her  eyes,  scarcely 

aplifted,  encountered  her  father's,  v?\io  saw  the  change  in 
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the  expression  of  her  countenance,  but  attributed  it  to  cold 
or  heat,  or  fatigue  or  reading,  or  Heaven  knows  what  else. 

Edward's  glance,  however,  was  keener ;  he  saw  what 
neither  fatigue,  nor  cold,  nor  any  bodily  ill,  could  have 
brought  about :  he  saw  the  abstracted  look,  the  anxious 
movement  of  her  eye,  which  seemed  to  fear  to  rest  upon 
any  particular  object.  Her  hurried  manner,  her  dose 
attention  to  her  father,  her  studied  coldness  towards  himself 
— these  were  symptoms  of  something  more  than  mere 
"  corporeal  sufferance,"  but  still  not  less  enigmatical  to 
Edward  upon  that  account. 

During  dinner  he  puzzled  himself  by  endeavouring  to 
recollect  what  he  could  possibly  have  done  to  deserve  the 
alteration  which  he  so  clearly  perceived  in  her  manner 
towards  him,  but  in  vain — ^there  was  neither  a  word  nor  an 
action  with  which  he  could  reproach  himself;  yet  he  found 
himself  more  disturbed  and  agitated,  by  the  changed  ap- 
pearance^ of  things,  than  he  was,  perhaps,  prepared  to 
expect  that  he  should  have  been.  The  cheerful  conversation 
of  the  once  happy  little  party  was  exchanged  for  a  restless 
silence,  a  nervous  feeling,  which  seeks  change  by  way  of 
relief,  and  which  partakes  of  sorrow  and  apprehension,  bat 
in  which  no  pleasure  mingles. 

When  Rose  left  the  table^  Edward  almost  expected  a 
remark  upon  what  had  occurred  from  Dalling ;  but  not  the 
slightest  observation  did  he  make  upon  the  events  of  the 
day.  He  confined  himself  to  a  somewhat  difiuse  consider- 
ation of  the  leading  article  of  the  preceding  night's  Courier, 
which  had  just  before  dinner  reached  him,  upon  which  he 
might  have  spared  himself  the  exertion  of  speaking,  inas- 
much as  his  auditor  was  completely  absorbed  in  meditations 
of  his  own,  and  was  conscious  of  no  part  of  the  Doctor's 
harangue,  except  its  termination :  he  w^  then  "^  greatly 
relieved  by  the  cessation  of  a  monotonous  noise  which  had 
for  some  quarter  of  an  hour  wounded  his  ears,  but  penetrated 
no  farther,  and  felt  gratified  at  the  silence  of  the  man  before 
whose  opinions  at  other  times  he  bowed  with  respect,  and 
to  whose  words  at  a  different  period  he  would  have  listened 
with  admiration. 

When  Edward  found  himself  in  his  own  chamber,  all  that 
had  passed  at  dinner  rushed  into  hiammd;  \:^  \)Di3:^^\2iaaskr 
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self  upon  his  bed — ^hid  his  face  in  his  pillow — ^recalled  Rose 
as  she  had  been  but  yesterday — compared  the  blooming, 
laughing,  artless  girl,  as  she  then  was,  with  the  cold,  chil- 
ling, reserved  creature  of  the  present  hour :  again  he  revol- 
ved in  his  mind  all  he  had  said  or  done  which  could  possibly 
have  offended  her — he  discovered  it  not ;  but  he  discovered 
during  this  examination  of  himself,  the  vital  importance  of 
her  good  opinion  to  him ;  he  discovered  that  he  was  the 
mere  creature  of  her  will — that  his  happiness  depended  upon 
her  smile— that  he  could  endure  no  change  in  her  manner — 
that  she  was  the  breath  of  his  life — ^the  very  soul  of  his 
existence. 

Think  what  their  meeting  must  have  been,  when  coffee 
was  announced  in  the  drawing-room :  the  vast — ^the  impor- 
tant— the  deciding  discovery  which  Nature  herself  had  made 
to  both  these  young,  affectionate  creatures  in  one  short  day 
— her  dread  of  evincing  her  feelings ;  his  fear  of  not  meet- 
ing with  a  requital  of  his  love — ^her  apprehension  of  com- 
mitting herself;  his  horror  of  being  rejected !  It  must  be 
dear  to  my  readers  that  matters  could  not  rest  long  at  this 
point;  but  what  will  they  say  when  they  are  told  that,  to 
complete  the  embarrassment,  the  servant  mentioned  that  the 
Doctor  had  walked  into  the  town  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner, 
and  would  not  return  for  an  hour. 

Oh,  that  hour  !  What  sixty  minutes  of  these  yoimg  ones* 
lives  had  ever  been  so  fraught  with  interest  as  these  ?  Who 
could  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  which  passed  ?  Not  I. 
It  had  better,  therefore,  be  imagined ;  besides,  it  was  a  t^te- 
d't^te,  and  if  one  knew  any  thing  about  it,  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  confidence  to  repeat  it.  In  less  than  half  the  period 
assigned  to  Dalling's  absence,  the  world  and  worldly  views 
had  faded  from  the  tear-fraught  eyes  of  the  devoted  pair,  and 
$he  that  had  trembled  at  the  thought  of  love  a  little  hour 
before,  met  the  disclosure  which  Edward  made  of  the  state 
of  his  heart  with  the  candour  and  sincerity  she  felt  due  to 
»uch  a  declaration.  Their  fate  was  decided — for  the  first 
time,  her  cheek,  glowing  with  blushes,  sank  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  irrevocable  treaty  was  sealed  with  the  first  kiss 
of  love  upon  her  ruby  lips. 

Those  who  have  tasted  such  feelings  will  appreciate  the 
heavenly  calm  of  pleasure  which  foMo^ed  this  reciprocal) 
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this  honest,  virtaons  burst  of  passion — all  care,  all  sorrow, 
all  anxiety,  seemed  at  an  end ;  and — oh !  to  love  and  be 
beloved  as  these  loved, — ^it  is  a  joy  to  be  felt  but  once  in 
our  existence ! 

One  trifling  circumstance  had  escaped  the  memory  of  the 
fond  pair — ^which  was  this : — that  either  of  them  had  a  father 
— and  that  the  pride  of  his  Sire,  which  might  be  startled  at 
such  an  union,  was  less  formidable,  in  fact,  than  that  of 
Bailing,  who  would  rather  have  died  than  seem  to  connive 
at  the  event,  with  a  disposition  to  do  which,  when  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  he  would  be  fully 
aware  he  should  be  charged  by  the  noble  connexions  of  his 
enthusiastic  inmate. 

It  was  all  too  late  to  reason  now ;  the  question  was  how 
to  act.  Rose  was  for  immediate  disclosure  of  circumstances 
to  her  father ;  but  f^ward  felt  that  he  had  difficulties  beyond 
her  knowledge  to  encounter ;  he  suggested  a  short  delay, 
and  ui^d  his  wish  as  strongly  as  he  could  without  evincing 
perhaps  too  pointedly  an  apprehension  of  his  father's  dis- 
approbation. It  is  most  probable  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances and  with  the  confidence  she  had  in  the  superiority 
of  his  intellect,  he  would  have  carried  his  point,  but,  as 
events  seldom  come  singly,  the  discussion  was  checked  by 
the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ford,  directed  to  Edward, 
and  enclosing  the  following  epistle  from  his  noble  Sire, 
which  I  give  verbatim  as  a  specimen  of  that  stile  to  which 
I  have  before  alluded,  and  in  which  his  Lordship  invariably 
indulged. 

Edward,  with  a  foreboding  feeling,  broke  the  seal  and 
read — 

"  Most  confidential. 

**My  dear  Son,  July — 18 — 

"  Your  note  of  the  28th  ult.  was  handed  to  me  through 
Ford  the  day  before  yesterday,  and,  anxious  as  I  am  to 
answer  such  points  of  it  as  bear  upon  your  present  situation 
and  prospects,  I  lose  no  time  in  dispatching  this. 

"With  respect  to  the  duration  of  my  stay  here,  or  the 
probable  date  of  my  return,  desirous  as  I  may,  and  naturally 
must  be,  to  afford  you  every  information  on  the  subject, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  authorized  to  give  a  «^^c^  t^^  S 
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indeed,  I  consider  it  incompatibli\witih  the  interests  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  iUk^,  to  conunit  them,  as  to 
any  pledge  which  may  have  been  ^ven  in  this  matter.  I 
feel  confident  that  there  exists  a  favourable  disposition  to- 
Mrards  me  in  certain  quarters,  and  although  I  could  not  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  hazarding  an  opinion  as  to 
the  eventual  result  of  any  appUcation  which  I  might  possibly 
be  induced  to  make,  still  I  am  free  to  admit  the  impression 
upon  my  mind  to  be  that,  unless  some  peculiar  objection 
should  subsequently  arise,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  op* 
posed  to  any  ulterior  proposition  of  mine. 

"  You  will  thus  perceive  that,  although  I  have  as  concisely 
and  explicitly  as  possible,  laid  before  you  the  whole  of  my 
present  views,  I  cannot  concede  the  point  which  you  have 
somewhat  strongly,  though  unintentionally,  so  pressed  upon 
me ; — however,  with  respect  to  your  own  pursuits  I  can  be 
more  unreserved,  and  shall  trust  to  your  own  sense  and 
right  feeling  to  receive  my  advice,  as  I  proffer  it,  in  good 
part. 

**  Of  the  two  measures  proposed,  that  of  your  remaining 
at  Oxford,  which  you  seem  strongly  to  advocate,  or  of  com* 
ing  to  me  here,  which  Ford  supports,  open  as  I  am  to  the 
various  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  case,  and 
anxious  to  give  them  every  consideration,  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  I  am  prepared  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  farther 
deliberation — and  I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  my- 
self upon  this  head.  Certain  motives  exists  which  might 
induce  a  desire  for  alteration  in  either  plan  were  it  now 
definitively  fixed  upon ;  but,  urgent  as  those  motives  would 
inevitably  be,  I  feel  a  delicacy  in  developing  their  precise 
nature  in  their  present  stage. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  wish,  and  I  trust  you  will  believe 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  appropriate  an  undue  measure  of 
praise  to  myself,  to  meet  your  views  whenever  a  negotation 
founded  upon  a  rational  basis  has  been  opened  between  us ; 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  not  pressing  myself  too  much  upon  your 
attention  when  I  throw  out  an  implied  expectation  that  in 
matters  deeply  important  to  the  general  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  family,  you  will  meet  any  overtures  of  mine 
with  a  favourable  disposition.  I  wish  by  no  means  to  extort 
any  thing  like  a  pledge ;  nor  indetd  haNe  the  measures  >  o 
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which  I  have  just  casually  alluded,  assumed  a  shape  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  require  your  early  attention ;  I  am  merely 
to  express  a  wish,  generally,  that  no  decision  on  your  part 
should  be  made  which  might  militate  against  the  arrange- 
ments I  have  thrown  together  in  my  mind,  and  which  may 
probably  be  submitted  to  you  in  another  form  hereafter. 

*'  Ford  has  my  directions  to  honour  your  drafts  to  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  my  letter  under  date,  January  15. 
18 — ;  and  it  is  my  particillar  wish,  however  much  averse  i 
may  feel  from  any  unnecessary  financial  expenditure,  that 
you  should  maintain  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  the 
appesuimce  suited  to  your  rank  and  station.  I  would  also 
throw  out  for  your  consideration,  whether  a  short  residence 
in  London  in  each  year  amongst  your  own  connexions  would 
not  conduce  to  the  ulterior  objects  I  have  in  view  for  you, 
and  which,  although  (as  I  have  just  remarked)  I  am  not  at 
the  present  moment  prepared  to  submit  them  in  any  tangible 
shape,  I  may  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  say  are  such  as,  in  my 
judgment,  cannot  reasonably  but  meet  with  a  concurrence  on 
your  part. 

"  I  refer  you  to  Ford  for  any  farther  news  of  me,  and  I  beg 
my  compliments  to  Dr.  Balling,  although  I  have  not  the 
advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  Upon  this 
lattdr  part  of  my  letter  you  may,  however,  use  your  discre- 
tion ;  but  at  all  events,  believe  me,  my  dear  Son, 

*'  Your  affectionate  Father, 

*'  Belmont." 

From  this  very  explicit  and  satisfactory  communication 
fklward,  in  his  present  mood  and  under  existing  circum- 
stances,  drew  the  most  unpleasant  inferences — it  was,  as 
he,  and  every  body  else  who  knew  Lord  Belmont,  knew, 
perfectly  impossible  to  come  at  any  thing  like  a  fact  either 
in  conversation  or  correspondence  with  him ;  but  the  gentle 
hints  "  thrown  out"  *'  about  ulterior  objects"  and  measures 
which  were  to  be  met  with  favourable  consideration,  could 
tend  but  to  one  point,  and  that  point  neither  more  nor  less 
than  marriage. 

Thus,  at  least,  our  sensitive  hero  reasoned.  "  The  thief 
sees  in  every  bush  an  officer,"  and  the  ardent,  confessed, 
committed,  pledged  lover  saw  in  his  father's  letter  the  mo^^t 
ominous  portending^  of  a  matrimonial  «Li\\axi<(^^  m  ^o^tCL^ 
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Other  quarter.  He  could  ill  conceal  his  apprehensions  from 
Rose,  and  still  worse  his  anxiety  that  she  should  not  imme- 
diately  disclose  the  events  of  that  memorable  evening  to 
her  father. 

Rose,  who  was  all  nature,  and  had  no  notion  of  conceal- 
ment or  manoeuvring,  did  not  receive  his  entreaties  for  the 
present  observance  of  silence  upon  the  subject  quite  so 
cordially  or  readily  as  he  wished  ;  not  that  she  doubted — 
not  that  she  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  Edward — ^poor 
soul !  she  knew  too  little  of  the  world.  He  had  confessed 
an  affection  for  her  of  the  tenderest  nature,  in  the  tenderest 
manner ;  she  had  received  his  professions  with  primeval 
simplicity,  and  the  idea  that  he  could  alter  his  opinion,  or 
change  his  mind,  was  one  which  never  entered  into  her 
imagination. 

The  letter  from  his  Lordship,  however,  staggered  his  son. 
An  hour  before  he  had  seen  nothing  but  loves  and  doves, 
and  bowers  and  flowers,  and  all  those  sweet  scenes  and 
images  which  have  their  existence  m  youthful  fancy ;  he 
now  beheld  his  angry  father  shutting  his  heart  and  his 
house  against  him  and  his  hapless,  helpless  wife.  He  felt 
that  he  had  been  rash — that  he  had  almost  sinned  against  a 
parent  by  the  precipitancy  of  his  measures ;  a  momentary 
dread  seized  him,  but  he  looked  at  Rose,  and  all  his  terrors 
vanished.  Love,  undaunted,  omnipotent  love,  resumed  his 
throne,  and  his  father's  candid  expos4  was  committed  to  his 
coat -pocket. 

Still,  however,  he  made  it  a  point  that  Rose  should  not 
immediately  reveal  to  the  good  Doctor  what  iiud  happened  ; 
— need  I  add,  that  he  persuaded  her  to  acquiesce  ?  I  think 
not ;  and  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  young  ladies,  who 
have  been  differently  educated,  will  think  my  poor  Rose's 
conduct  extremely  wrong  and  highly  indelicate  in  this  affair ; 
but  I  can  tell  them  that  it  was^  no  such  thing  :  she  had  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  man  she  had  chosen,  and  he  wished 
to  delay  the  denouement  of  their  attachment,  for  reasons,  of 
'^  hich,  confiding  in  him  as  she  did,  she  did  not  allow  her- 
self to  doubt  the  justice.  I  am  not,  however,  arguing  the 
case  upon  a  point  of  propriety ;  I  am  relating  facts.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  she  submitted  to  his  wish  upon  the  occasion, 
and  when  Dr,  Palling  took  his  accustomed  glass  of  soda- 
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water,  before  he  lighted  his  candle  in  order  to  depart  for 
bed,  be  had  as  much  notion  of  what  had  occurred  in  his 
absence,  as  had  His  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Baron 
Belmont,  G«  C«  B.,  S\  A.,  an(!^S\  P.,  Amba^ador  and  Pleni- 
potentiary Extraordinary  as  the  Court  of • 

There  are  men  in  the  world  who  consider  women  as 
sportsmen  consider  hares,  and  think  that  all  the  pleasure 
lies  in  the  chase.  What  now,  if^  after  all  the  pretensions  of 
Ektward  Bramley,  he  should  be  one  of  those — ^if,  conscious 
€i  his  triumph  and  secure  in  his  -conquest,  he  now  felt  that 
hiie  had,  in  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit,  gone  quite  far  enough 
to  gratify  an  unjustifiable  vanity,  and  yet  not  too  far  to 
retract  ?  What  would  the  ladies  who  have  begun,  perhaps, 
to  be  pleased  with  him,  say  then  ?  I  know  not :  nor  can  1 
venture  here  to  develope  the  plans  which  he  had  formed, 
Bor  lay  before  my  readers  the  reasons  he  had  for  wishing  to 
delay  his  declaration  to  Balling.  I  must  assume  the  cant 
of  his  Right  Honourable  and  exemplary  father  upon  the 
occasion,  and,  however  ready  I  may  be  to  admit  the  pro* 
priety,  generally  speaking,  of  such  an  explanation,  dtstinctly 
state  that  matters  have  not  yet  arrived  at  sufficient  maturity 
to  justify  me  in  submitting  the  precise  nature  of  Bramley  *s 
intentions,  or  the  probable  results  of  his  conduct^  to  the 
country  at  large  at  the  present  moment. 

Early  on  the  morning  subsequent  to  the  day  in  which  the 
mutual  disclosure  of  feehng  was  made,  Bklward  was  closeted 
with  Ford — the  amiable,  pious  Ford ;  and  received  from 
that  exemplary  man  the  most  striking  proofe  of  his^  real  and 
devoted  attachment  to  him,  to  his  interests,  and  to  hh  iamily . 

His  manner  to  Edward  was,  as  usual,  all  mildness  and 
suavity ;  and  so  effectually  did  these  qualities  work  upon  our 
hero  that,  unconsciously  almost,  he  confided  the  whole 
secret  of  his  heart  to  his  feither's  homme  d  affaires. 

Much  to  Edward's  surprise.  Ford  neither  exhibited 
astonishment  nor  expressed  a  disapproval ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  eulogized  Rose  Bailing,  declared  she  had  always  been  a 
fiavourite  of  his  daughter's,  and  that,  although  the  extremely 
high  tone,  and,  as  he  considered,  lax  morality  of  the 
Doctor's  principles,  had  prevented,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
more  active  cultivation  of  an  acquaintance  between  t!i3 
families,  still,  admitting  himself  to  be  particular  VnVv^l^^- 
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ings  on  such  subjects,  he  had  no  doubt  that  Rose  would 
make  him  an  excellent  he]p-meet»  and  ensure  him  all  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life. 

"  All  my  apprehensions  i^st  upon  my  father,"  said 
Edward.  *'  I  know  his  character,  his  ambition,  his  desire 
for  my  advancement ;  and  I  feared,  from  the  tenor  of  his 
letter,  that  even  now  he  had  entered  into  some  matrimonial 
convention  in  my  name." 

**  I  think  not,"  said  Ford ;  **  by  the  favouring  blessing  of 
Providence,  we  may  hope  to  hear  from  him  again  next  week ; 
or  might  it  not  be  advisable,  ad  interim,  to  communicate 
with  him  ?  The  view  I  take  of  his  last  letters  to  me  cer- 
tainly induces  me  to  believe  that  he  is  extremely  anxious 
about  you  at  this  particular  crisis ;  but,  if  I  know  his  heart, 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  were  your  happiness  in  one  scale, 
and  his  political  views  in  the  other,  he  would  freely  give  up 
all  the  latter  to  ensure  the  former." 

*•  I  had  heard,"  said  Edward,  "that  there  was  a  Lady 
Louisa  Vivian,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Basingstoke, 
who " 

*'  Oh !"  interrupted  Ford ;  **  you  have  heard  of  that  afiair 
— that,  I  think,  need  not  much  annoy  you;  there  was 
something  like  a  compact,  I  really  believe,  between  Lord 
Belmont  and  the  Duke,  with  respect  to  an  inteftnarriage  in 
the  families  ;  yet  it  related  not  to  Lady  Louisa,  but  to  Lady 
Maria,  whom  it  has  pleased  the  Disposer  of  all  good  to  caU  - 
from  this  troublesome  world  to  a  better." 

*'  You  are  sure  of  that,  my  dear  Ford  ?**  eagerly  enquired  - 
Edward. 

"  Quite  sure ;  I  believe  I  could  shew  you  the  correspon- 
dence between  your  father  and  myself  at  the  time,  so  on 
that  score  you  may  make  yourself  easy ;  and  I  pray  to  the 
Lord  so  to  bless  you  in  this  serious  undertaking  that  you 
may  live  honourably  and  happily  in  the  holy  state  of  matri 
mony,  and  raise  up  to  your  worldly  goods  a  long  and  noble 
posterity." 

"  But,"  said  our  hero,  **  I  have  not  yet  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  one  very  important  personage." 

"  Excuse  me,"  replied  Ford,  **  the  important  personage 

has,  bj  jour  own  shewing,  given  her  consent;  and  although, 

blessed  myself  with  a  child,  wlio  has  no  will  but  her  father's. 
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and  whose  eyes  are  set  upon  things  not  of  this  world,  yet, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  once  the  lady  has  yielded  her 
heart,  the  more  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way,  the  more 
strongly  she  adheres  to  her  purpose — the  more  the  dispo- 
sition is  thwarted,  the  more  the  vapour  is  condensed^-and 
the  infallible  mode  to  produce  an  elopement  is  to  put  a 
young  woman  under  restraint.  Believe  me,  with  all  Miss 
Balling's  excellences,  with  all  her  charity  and  benevolence 
(for  however  blindly  they  may  be  misdirected,  they  still  are 
excellences),  with  all  these  she  has  sufficient  worldliness  in 
her  character  not  to  be  diverted  from  her  present  purpose  by 
any  new  difficulties." 

"  I  think,"  said  Edward,  "  that  you  have  formed  an  er- 
roneous estimate  of  Miss  Dalhng's  qualities,  and  I  am  quite 
assured  thkt  if,  as  I  think  it  extremely  probable  he  will,  her 
father  should  refuse  his  consent " 

•*  Why  should  he,  my  dear  Mr.  Bramley  ?  What  hopes 
could  he  have  ever  entertained  of  making  so  advantageous 
a  match  for  his  child  ?" 

**  Making  a  match  I"  cried  Edward,  *'Ford,  he  has  no 
such  idea — no  such  wish ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
he  will  consent  to  part  with  the  prop  of  his  declining 
years." 

**  Oh!  come,"  interrupted  the  attorney,  **  let  us  not  be  so 
uncharitable  as  to  attribute  selfishness  to  the  Rev.  Doctor ; 
worldliness  is  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  established  religion 
of  the  country.  The  career  of  a  high-church  parson  is  a 
race  after  preferment,  accompanied  by  a  thirst  for  gain,  with 
which  the  purer  and  more  liberal  sects  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted. Had  my  daughter  Rachel  been  honoured  by  your 
affections,  much  ai^  I  feel  her  value,  for  she  is  exemplary  in 
every  point,  I  should  assuredly  have  waved  all  personal  con- 
siderations, and  sacrificed  my  own  comforts  and  domestic 
advantages  to  her  happiness,  and  that  of  her  intended  hus- 
band ;  why  then  should  I  be  so  unbelieving  in  the  readiness 
of  another  to  make  a  similar  effort?" 

*'  Nay,  but  my  dear  Ford,  where  we  differ  is  upon  that 
part  of  your  supposition  which  would  impute  a  design  or 
connivance  in  the  Doctor." 

**  Stay,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  never  did  intend  to  vca- 
pute  any  such  thing-  to  your  Rose*s  fatlafii.    \  fe\\.,  «sA 
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spoke  my  feelings,  that  if  /  were  the  fortiiBate  mau  whose 
daughter  had  been  honoured  by  your  affection,  I  should — 1 
could  have  desired  nothing  more  for  h^  in  this  world ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  me,  provided  she  bad  approved  oi 
you,  that  there  could  have  been  a  possibility  of  my  non- 
acquiescence." 

''  Still  harping  upon  my  daughter." 

What  can  he  mean  by  this  reiteration  of  bis  views,  and 
his  wishes,  and  Jus  Rachel?  thought  Edward.  It  stnidc 
him,  as  indeed  was  the  truth,  that  all  Ford's  hopes  Aad  once 
centred  in  that  sole  object ;  and  little  fearing,  because  he  did 
not  then  know  of  her  existence,  a  rival  so  formidable  to  his 
child  as  Rose  Bailing,  it  was  he  who  had  earnestly  pressed 
the  stay  of  Edward  at  the  Parsonage,  whence  he  anticipated 
that  frequent  visits  would  be  made  to  his  house,  and  where 
his  residence  might  continue  without  exciting  any  appre- 
hension in  Lord  Belmont's  mind  of  a  too  great  intimacy 
*  between  his  son  and  his  man  of  business. 

Ford  had  been  foiled  in  this  expectation ;  and,  if  the  intel- 
ligence given  him  by  Edward  mortified  his  pride,  it  exa&> 
perated  Rachel's  vanity ;  for  with  all  her  devout  pretensions 
to  sanctity,  with  all  that  unearthly  serenity  which  beamed 
in  her  well-stored  mind,  she  had  enough  of  humanity  in  her 
composition  to  feel  a  thousand  sensations  which  I  cannot 
pretend  to  define,  when  she  understood  that  Rose  Bailing 
was  the  bride  elect  of  the  heir  of  Belmont. 

Nothing  is  more  humiliating,  more  vexatious,  than  the 
consciousness  of  deception  exposed,  or,  rather,  the  failure  of 
schemes  which  have  cost  infinite  pains  and  labour  to  carry 
on,  and  which,  if  we  had  known  the  truth  at  first,  we  most 
have  known  never  could  be  effectual.  Now  it  was  Aat 
Rachel  lamented  the  hours  she  had  spent  in  sick  women's 
cottages,  leaving  her  servant-boy  at  their  doors  with  a  bas- 
ket to  catch  Edward^s  eye  as  he  passed  through  the  outskirts 
of  the  town ;  now  did  she  bitterly  repent  tibe  often-taken 
long  walk  to  Burgess's  farm  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  visit  an 
old  woman  with  the  rheumatism,  merely  to  be  seen  pacing 
the  steep  ascent  through  its  long  sinuosity  from  the  win^ 
dow8  of  the  Parsonage ;  great  were  her  lamentations,  indeed, 
for  all  the  trouble  she  had  VucxunceOL  \x>  Toakft  Yi^rself  esti- 
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mable  in  eyes  which,  as  it  now  appeared,  had  never  looked 
on  her ;  and  that  beautiful  temper  of  which  her  &ther  was 
so  justly  proud,  and  which,  according  to  his  account,  had 
been  soothed  into  perfect  placidity  by  the  calming  aid  of 
pure  religion,  burst  forth  in  execrations — piously  clothed,  it 
is  true — against  the  idle  vanities  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
— we  believe  she  said — ^the  Devil, — against  that  weakness 
which  could  prefer  a  tolerably  pretty  face  to  a  devout 
heart,  and  choose  a  worldly  girl  in  preference  to  one 
whose  contempt  for  worldly  objects  had  ever  been  made 
manifest. 

Ford's  situation  was  also  uncomfortable,  for  such  did  he 
believe,  and  truly,  to  be  his  power  over  Lord  Belmont,  that 
be  had  made  ho  doubt  of  carrying  his  point  in  one  way  or 
another,  and,  in  order  to  keep  his  favourite  prospect  open, 
had  only  the  day  before  written  to  dissuade  his  Lordship 
from  making  any  definitive  arrangement  with  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Basingstoke,  touching  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Lady  Louisa  with  his  son ;  for  perhaps  my  reader  is  not 
aware  thaX  although  Ford  told  the  truth,  as  to  the  death  of 
Lady  Maria,  who  had  been  originally  intended  for  Edward, 
he  had  not  told  the  whoie  truth,  which  was  that  Lady 
Louisa,  the  second  dau^ter,  upon  the  decease  of  her  elder 
sister,  was  generally  considered  by  the  parents  to  stand  in 
a  similar  sitosiion.  The  alliance  was  altogether  proposed 
on  the  score  of  interest  and  influence,  and  it  mattered  no 
more  to  the  elders  of  the  party  by  whom  the  arrangement 
was  brought  about  than  it  would  in  a  bargain  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  who  had  been  their  brokers. 

Ford  began  to  think  that  he  had  over-reached  himself 
when  he  sat  down  to  reflect  upon  the  events  of  the  morning ; 
he  had  written  a  pious  exhortation  to  his  noble  client  against 
worldly  advantages,  spoke  of  pure  affection,  virtue,  and  re- 
ligion ;  and,  in  short,  had  assumed  the  tone  of  expostulation 
against  forcing  on,  what  he  went  so  far  as  to  call,  an  ti»- 
sancH/Ud  union  between  Edward  and  Lady  Louisa — 
meaning,  as  perhaps  my  reader  may  perceive,  eventually  to 
claim  Edward's  gratitude  for  the  evitation  of  a  match  with 
an  ugly,  haughty,  overbearing  and  bad-tempered  woman, 
thus  entangling  him  in  a  net  from  which  he  did  not  mean 
that  he  should  extricate  JMftlf  singly. 
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All  this  Ford  had  planned  in  fall  reliance  upon  his 
influence  over  the  nohle  Lord — an  inflaence'  obtained  by 
means  to  which  I  shall  not  at  present  allude,  but  which  he 
certainly  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  struggle 
was  a  feariful  one,  in  which  any  thing  was  to  be  set  up  in 
opposition  to  the  pride  of  his  Lordship ;  but  Ford  used  to 
say  to  Rachel  that  he  knew  his  man,  and  thanked  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  him  an  humble  instrument  to  save  a 
faUing  sinner. 

Rachel  never  had  been  so  vexed  in  her  life  as  at  the  de- 
cided loss  of  this  title :  the  rank  would  have  enabled  her 
to  do  so  much  good ;  the  conservatory  at  Burrowdale  would 
have  made  such  an  excellent  chapel,  and  the  forcing-house 
might  have  been  so  easily  converted  into  an  infant  school ; 
and,  as  correction  is  salutary,  she  felt  that  if  she  could  but 
have  obtained  sufficient  authoritv  to  introduce  the  tread- 
mill  into  the  county  gaol,  which  was  very  much  indebted 
lo  her  exertions,  even  as  it  was,  for  the  distribution  of 
tracts  and  hymns,  her  task  of  amelioration,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  *'  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,"  would  have 
been  nearly  complete.  Under  the  present  circumstances 
she  was  disheartened  and  broken  in  spirit,  but,  with  a  con- 
fidence peculiar  to  the  Fords,  she  attended  chapel  three 
times  the  following  day,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  with  her 
father,  as  mild,  as  cold,  as  pale,  as  pious,  and  as  placid  as 
ever. 

More  active  were  the  measures  taken  at  the  Parsonage. 
Rose  felt  bewildered  as  the  hours  wore  on,  and  the  events 
of  the  preceding  evening  yet  remained  undisclosed  to 
Dalling ;  she  felt  that  she  could  not  allow  it  to  remain  a 
secret  from  him  any  longer,  and  yet  her  dread  of  disclosing 
it  kept  her  from  hour  to  hour  silent,  and  in  a  state  of  the 
most  fearfid  agitation.  She  was  pale — nervous — tears 
stood  in  her  eye — she  trembled  as  she  thought  of  what  had 
passed,  and  *'  pure  as  the  icicle  which  hangs  on  Dian's 
temple, ''  fancied  herself  a  creature  all  guilt  and  deception, 
because  she  had  so  long  delayed  to  make  her  father's 
confidence. 

Edward  returned  from  Ford's,  better  pleased  than  he 

expected  :    he  felt  conscious  that  Dr.  Dalling  was,  in  every 

sense  of  the  word,  a  gentleman  *, — ^R.oae,  in  every  point,  a 
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suitable  match  for  hira,  except,  indeed,  in  the  adventitious 
one  of  rank,  which^  when  he  recollected  that  a  minister  can 
at  pleasure  bestow  it  upon  the  basest  and  meanest  of  God's 
creatures,  did  not  stand  very  high  in  our  hero's  estimation, 
particularly  at  the  present  moment.  Ford  had  induced  him 
to  believe  that  Lord  Belmont  would  not  vehemently  oppose 
the  marriage ;  why,  then,  not  at  once,  as  he  felt  he  ought 
to  do,  open  his  heart  to  the  father  of  his  beloved  ? — Why 
not  ? — ^there  was  a  doubt ; — 

**  To  sleep — perchance  to  dream." 

He  might  refuse,  and  if  he  did,  immediate  separation  from 
Rose  would  necessarily  ensue :  and  to  part  ^om  her  was 
worse  even  than  the  sleep  of  death,  dreams  included. 
.  What  was  to  be  done  ? — Rose  and  he  were  again  toge- 
ther and  alone :  they  met  with  trembUng  hesitation — her 
look  was  full  of  mingled  modesty  and  love — so  sincere  and 
so  devoted — so  mild,  so  gentle,  and  so  pure.  He  saw,  at 
a  glance,  that  he  must  not  long  delay  the  developement  to 
Dalling  of  his  attachment,  if  he  valued  her  good  opinion ; 
for,  in  the  melting  softness  of  her  look,  there  mingled  some- 
thing like  an  expression  of  reproach  for  his  having  failed 
to  keep  the  promise  he  had  made  to  see  her  father  on  the 
subject  earlier  in  the  day. 

Bramley  was  overcome  by  his  feelings,  and,  eagerly 
catching  her  hand,  was  about  to  explain  cdl  that  had  hap- 
pened. Tears  started  into  his  eyes — he  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  she  unresistingly  yielded  to, /the  attraction ;  he 
gazed  on  her  for  a  moment,  and,  overcome  by  her  feelings, 
her  head  sank  upon  his  shoulder — when  the  drawing-room 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  servant  announced 

"  The  Miss  Humbugs !" 
who,  without  farther  delay,  or  before  the  man  could  con- 
clude the  announcemei\{,  burst  into  the  apartment,  attended 
by  two  white  poodles,  who,  barking  and  scratching  the 
carpet,  and  jumping  over  the  chairs,  formed,  together  with 
their  grace-like  mistresses,  an  agreeable,  yet  somewhat  unex- 
pected, addition  to  a  most  critical  t^te-a-t^te. 

"  Oh  la !  I*m  sure  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons !"  cried 
Miss  Humbug.  "  Come  away,  Charlotte — come  away« 
dear." 
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"  Oh,  Mr.  Bramley  !     Oh  dear !  we  are  so  ftorry.**. 

*'  Good  gracious  \"  exclaimed  Fanny ;  "  only  think  how 
unlucky  !  Come,  Charlotte,  let  us  go  out  and  take  a  little 
walk,  and  we'll  come  back  again  by  and  by,  when  you  are 
better." 

Bramley,  who  was  not  the  least  eonseious  that  Ro8e  had, 
in  the  outset  of  the  affaar,  rushed  from  the  room,  endea- 
voured to  rally,  and,  with  a  sort  of  smile  which  made  his 
agitated  countenance  look  quite  ghastly,  exclaimed,  "  Bet*" 
ter ! — come,  that's  exceedingly  pleasant — ^ha !  ha !  better ! 
Why " 

Here  a  wandering  look,  sent  round  the  apartment  in 
search  of  Rose,  who  was  absent  without  leave,  produced  a 
shout  of  laughter  from  the  young  ladies,  as  loud  and  vehe- 
ment as  good  breeding  permits  in  civilized  society ;  while 
the  poodles,  unrestrained  by  any  such  rules,  barked  louder 
and  frisked  about  more  joyously  than  ever,  wagging  their 
tails,  shaking  their  padlocked  collars,  and  scratdiing  the 
carpet,  still  more  earnestly  than  before,  just  as  if  they  were 
as  much  delighted  at  the  mischief  going  on,  as  the  young 
ladies  themselves. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Dalling  ?"  enquired  Miss  Charlotte ; 
"  she  has  run  away !" 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  Bramley,  "  I  don't  know ;  but 
if  you  U  allow  me,  I'll  just  go  and  see." 

**  Oh,  good  gracious !  by  no  means !"  said  Fanny ;  "  we 
cou'dn't  think  of  giving  you  the  trouble  of  going  away — ^we 
met  the  Doctor  as  we  came  through  the  Park.* 

*'  Is  he  out  ?"  said  Bramlev. 

**  Oh  yes,'*  replied  Miss  Humbug,  **  he's  out— -didn't  you 
know  that  ?  ha !  ha !" 

Bramley  stammered  out  a  negative — a  silence  ensued. 

"  Hem !"  said  Charlotte,  somewhat  loudly. 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed.  The  dogs  jumped  about 
again. 

"  Charlotte,  my  love,"  said  Fanny,  *'  had  not  you  better 
ring,  and  ask  if  Miss  Dalling  is  coming  back  ?" 

'*  Shall  we,  Mr.  Bramley  ?"  enquired  the  eldest  sister. 
"  I'll  go  and  enquire." 

"CSi  dear,  no!"  snapped  oflf  Fanny,  making  a  face  at 
Iier  sisters.     ^'  Ring,  Charlotte,  rmg  tW  VW  " 
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Mks  Dallmg*s  maid  made  her  appearance,  having,  as  it 
seemed,  been  stationed  within  reach,  with  a  message. 

'*  My  young  lady  is  so  extremely  unwell,"  said  the  sou- 
brette,  **  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  come  down,  Miss.'* 

'*  Oh  dear!"  said  Fanny,  (who  was  the  orator  generally,) 
•*  let  us  go  up  and  see  her,  Charlotte.  Poor  dear !  what 
is  the  matter  with  her  ? — is  it  her  head  ?" 

*•  I  don't  know.  Miss,"  said  Laurence,  **  but  my  young 
lady  has  laid  down." 

"  Oh,  well,  then  we  won't  disturb  her,"  said  the  eldest 
of  Bramlev's  tormentors. 

"  Don't  let  us  detain  you,*'  said  Fanny  to  our  hero ;  "  if 
vou " 

What  Fanny  might  have  been  going  to  say,  or  what 
Bramley  to  answer,  I  know  not,  for  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  pcuty  were  actually  breaking  up,  Dr.  Dalling 
himself  entered  the  room. 

Such  was  the  perfection  of  the  Doctor's  unsophistication 
that  he  perceived  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  salutations 
of  his  fair  guests,  and  was  more  occupied  in  guarding  the 
fleshy  parts  of  his  legs  from  the  attacks  of  the  poodles  than 
in  examining  the  various  expressions  of  countenance,  which 
were  quite  ready  for  his  inspection. 

*'  Good  morning,  ladies,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Good — 
down,  Flo ! — be  quiet.  Pop !" 

'*  Good  gracious !"  said  Fanny,  **  what  dreadful  crea* 
tures  these  horrid  poodles  are !— -rfo  make  them  lie  down. 
Miss  Humbug." 

*•  Why  now,  Fanny,"  said  her  eldest  sister,  "  you  know 
you  are  fonder  of  the  poodles  than  I  am." 

And  here  an  amicable  squabble  about  the  poodles  ensued, 
during  the  raging  of  which  Bramley  made  a  rapid  and 
sudden  movement,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
room. 

**  Wherfi  is  Rose  V*  said  the  Doctor. 

'*  She  isn't  very  well.  Sir,'*  said  Miss  Humbug ;  and  the 
sisters  giggled. 

"Not  well! — how?"  said  her  father;  •*  nothing  has 
happened  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  said  Fanny ;  "  I  believe  we  frightened 
her." 
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**  "What,  with  the  dogs  ?"  said  the  anxious  pareuv. 

**  Oh  no,  not  with  the  dogs,"  said  Fanny  slowly. 

**  With  ourselves,  I  believe.  Sir,"  snapped  out  Charlotte. 

"I  don't  understand  all  thia,"  said  Bailing;  ''is  my 
child  ill  ?" 

^'  Oh  dear  no,  not  ill,  only  a  little  indisposed ;  she  is  gone 
to  lie  down,  and  we  will  go  away.  Oh  dear,  where  is  Mr. 
Bramley  !*' 

'*  Good  gracious !"  said  Fanny,  **  perhaps  he  is  gone  to 
recover  her.'* 

Another  "  laugh  general'*  roused  Dalling*s  suspicions 
that  something  strange  had  occurred,  and,  with  a  somewhat 
determined  air,  he  left  the  room,  to  enquire  farther  into  the 
business ;  seizing  which  opportunity,  the  young  ladies,  after 
having  read  half  of  a  letter  which  lay  open  and  unfinished 
upon  Rose's  desk,  put  sand  into  the  ink-bottle,  stumped  the 
points  of  a  bundle  of  new  pens  against  the  table,  thrown  the 
Indian  Rubber  into  the  fire,  and  torn  four  leaves  out  of  a 
journal  which  their  friend  kept,  beat  a  seasonable  retreat, 
and  marched  out,  laughing  immoderately,  with  eyes  spark- 
ling, dogs  barking,  and  all  the  honours  c^  mischief. 

Balling,  in  the  mean  time,  had  sought  and  found  his 
child ;  she  had  not  lain  down,  as  she  had  sent  word  to  her 
guests  she  had :  when  he  opened  the  door  of  her  little  bou- 
doir, he  found  her  kneeling  beside  a  sofa,  her  face  hid  in  her 
hands,  sobbing  deeply  and  convulsively.  He  rushed  for- 
ward, caught  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  fevered  fore- 
head to  his  heart. 

**  Rose,  my  child,  my  darling,  speak  to  your  father ;  you 
have  been  insulted — outraged  by  these  girls — I  am  sure, 
quite  sure  of  it.     Compose  yourself,  love ;  be  tranquil." 

Her  sobs  increased,  and  with  them  Balling*8  alarm.  He 
rang  the  bell,  which  was  near  his  hand,  and,  assisted  by 
Laurence,  led,  or  indeed  carried,  his  almost  lifeless  child  to 
her  chamber.  He  laid  his  precious  charge  on  her  bed ;  but 
she  was  unconscious  of  the  tender  care  with  which  she  was 
treated.  She  -had  fainted,  and  lay  before  her  distracted 
parent  pale,  senseless,  lifeless. 

"  What  has  happened  to  her?"  said  BaUing,  in  a  whisper 
to  Laurence, 

"I  don't  know  ex2LCt\y,  Sir,"  aw^fii  ^-\i^  \aaid ;    "that  is 
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r  say  r"' 


"  Did  you  hear  her  say  ? 

•*  Not — say,  Sir, 

*'  What  does  it  mean  ? 

**  Mean,  Sir?" 

**  Ay,  mean. 

"  The  yomig  ladies  came  in,  and 

''  Well  r 

-  That's  all.  Sir/' 

**  No,  no,  that  is  not  all.  Why  does  the  colour  mount 
in  your  cheeks  ?  Why  are  you  thus  confused  }  .  What  has 
happened  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know  all.  Sir." 

"All!  all  what?" 

"  About  my  dear  young  mistress's  misfortune." 

*'  Misfortune !  you'll  drive  me  mad.  What  am  I  to 
think  .>" 

"  I  mean.  Sir, Thomas  saw  it,  Sir." 

*'  Saw — ^what  ?  Speak  out — speak  plain " 

Here  a  deep-drawn  sigh  from  Rose  suddenly  called  her 
father's  attention  to  his  suffering  child :  she  opened  her 
eyes,  they  moved  vacantly  round  the  room — till,  lighting  on 
her  parent,  she  again  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  hid  her 
face  in  the  pillow. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  woman.?"  asked  Dalling;  whose 
anxiety  for  information  proportionately  increased  with  the 
decrease  of  his  solicitude  for  Rose's  personal  safety. 

"  What  did  Thomas  see  ?" 

*'  No  harm.  Sir,  I'm  sure,  Sir,  only " 

"  Go  on." 

**  Mr.  Bramley  and  my  young  mistress  were  alone  in  the 
room  when  the  young  ladies  called,  and " 

"WeU!     What  of  that?" 

"  Thev  found  'em  out.  Sir." 

*'  Gracious  God,  protect  my  senses !  Found  out  whom  ? 
What  wretched  falsehoods  ^re  you  speaking  ?  My  child — 
My  Rose !     Bramley,  where  is  he  ?" 

'*  He  went  out.  Sir,  the  moment  you  returned." 

*'  Am  I  alive,  and  have  I  lived  to  this  ?  What's  to  be 
done  ?  Here  stay  by  this  suffering  angel ;  send  for  advice 
— send " 

"My  father!"  exclaimed  Rose,  '*  1  Yieat  ion  i^^^x*^ 
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voicef^Mercy,  mercy  on  a  wretched  girl !"    And  a  second 
relapse  was  the  consequence  of  the  exertion. 
Bailing  was  bewildered — he  had  heard^ 


"  Why  so  mncb,  and  why  not  more  ? 


»« 


the  agony  of  his  mind  was  beyond  expression  :  something 
had  happened — something  apparently  full  of  horror ;  such 
was  the  intensity  of  his  agitation  that  he  dared  not  enquire 
^Euther  at  the  moment.  Leaving  his  daughter  to  the  care 
of  the  maid,  he  hurried  off  a  servant  for  medical  advice,  and 
himself  sought,  and  sought  in  vain,  for  Bramley. 

Ardent,  impassioned,  full  of  fire,  vivacity,  and  animation 
— the  blow  Edward  had  received  was  too  much  for  his  mind 
at  the  moment,  and,  quite  unconscious  of  his  actions  he  had 
left  the  Parsonage,  and,  walking  fast  and  faster,  and  faster 
still,  as  if  that  would  dissipate  his  agonizing  reflections, 
had,  long  before  DaUing  went  in  quest  of  him,  reached  the 
copse  which  you  see  from  the  drawing-room  windows  of 
Burro wdale,  and  where,  in  their  days  of  peaceful  unsuspec- 
ting happiness.  Rose  had  so  often  met  him  on  his  return 
from  shooting,  and  whence  they  had  together  so  often  bent 
their  steps  towards  the  Rectory. 

There  is  no  mistake  greater  than  that  into  which  people 
fall  who  fancy  a  lively  disposition  an  insensible  one; — 
those  whose  feelings  are  always  alive,  whose  passions  are 
capable  of  strong  excitement,  and  whose  animsd  spirits  are 
the  highest  and  most  volatile,  are  those  upon  whom  sad, 
sudden  changes  from  happiness  to  misery  have  the  most 
poignant  effects.  The  fall — the  wreck — the  annihilation  of 
all  Edward's  views — the  exposure  of  the  creature  he  loved 
best  upon  earth  to  the  sneers  and  taunts  of  those  whom  be 
liked  the  least — the  abrupt  arrival  of  the  crisis  which  he 
had  so  anxiously  desired  to  avoid — the  certainty  that  he 
should  be  misrepresented,  that  Rose  would  be  wretched — 
that  her  father's  opinion  of  him,  judging  by  his  conduct, 
would  induce  him  to  refuse  his  consent — the  having  sub- 
jected the  pure  angel  to  a  suspicion  of  duplicity  towards  a 
parent  from  whom  before  she  never  had  concealed  a  thought 
— all  these  considerations  burst  upon  him  at  once,  and  the 
sight  of  that  scene,  of  those  well-remembered  trees  which 
Aad  shaded  them  together  whVie  Vie  and  the  being  he  loved, 
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as  pure  and  gmlelees  as  our  first  parents,  wandered  through 
their  own  dear  paradise  of  Eknmerton,  threw  him  into  an 
agony  of  grief. 

Never  surely  was  there  an  instance  of  more  sudden  and 
decided  alteration  in  a  love  affair  than  that  which  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  describe  at  this  period  of  my  little  nar- 
rative. In  one  short  hour,  two  hearts,  united  by  nature 
and  the  purest  affection,  were  separated ;  perhaps  for  ever : 
separated  too,  under  circumstances  so  peciQiar,  so  harassing, 
so  frightful ! 

DeJling,  having  in  vain  searched  for  Bramley,  returned 
again  to  his  sorrowing  daughter :  he  found  her  calmer  and 
more  composed,  but  a  death-like  paleness  had  usurped  the 
place  of  those  burning  blushes  which  had  coloured  her 
feverish  cheek  during  her  first  interview  with  him ;  she 
seemed  transfixed  to  her  seat,  and  her  down- cast  eyes  were 
not  even  raised  at  the  approach  of  her  beloved,  her  dreaded 
parent. 

To  the  world,  the  gay  world  of  this  world,  it  may  appear 
that  the  efiects  produced  upon  Rose  Dalling  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Bramley  and  herself  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  described  were  supematurally  strong;  but  no,  to  a 
being  like  Rose,  whose  mind  was  unsullied  and  unsophisti- 
cated, the  thought  that  she  had  so  far  compromised  the 
dignity  of  her  character  as  to  have  suffered  unrepulsed,  nay, 
more,  to  have  yielded  to  the  advances  of  an  unsanctioned 
lover,  and  that  she  had  done  so  clandestinely,  without  the 
privity,  without  the  permission  of  her  father,  struck  deep, 
deep  into  her  heart. 

To  a  youi^  woman  more  accustomed  to  society  and  its 
ways,  perhaps  the  fact  of  being  "  found  out,"  would  have 
been  that  which  would  most  have  militated  against  her 
peace  of  mind;  although  whilst  our  girls  are  not  only 
suffered,  but  taught  to  exhibit  their  wanton  graces  publicly 
in  the  arms  of  any  indifferent  persons  with  whom  they  may 
be  thrown  in  society,  and  perform  the  foreign  waltz,  and 
all  its  clingings  and  twistings,  with  more  than  Grecian  or 
Indian  readiness,  the  simple  circumstance  of  being  dis- 
covered clasped  round  the  waist  by  a  sincere  and  ardent 
suitor  when  there  was  **  nobody  #by,"  would  not,  I  dare  say, 
be  by  them,  considered  so  very  terrible ;  yet,  \\.  "w^a  -s^ort  ^^ 
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discovery  of  her  relative  situation  with  Edward  which  af- 
fected Rose, — ^it  was  the  discovery  to  herself  of  the  real  state 
of  her  own  heart  which  could  have  hetrayed  her  into  such  a 
situation ! — it  was  the  consciousness  of  dissimulation  with 
her  father ; — it  was,  in  short,  a  combination  of  feelings  inex- 
plicable upon  paper.  Those  whose  minds  are  .'constructed 
as  Rose  Dalling's  was  will  appreciate  her  sentiments ;  those 
whose  characters  are  differently  constituted,  and  whose 
principles  are  differently  formed,  would  never  understand 
them  if  I  wrote  a  folio. 

That  the  event  had  had  the  efiect,  I  vainly  endeavour  to 
describe,  is  true :  her  father,  who,  ^11  of  confidence  in  his 
child,  still  trembled  at  what  the  insinuations  and  whisper- 
ings which  he  had  collected  from  the  servants  seemed  to 
imply,  was  wretched  too ;  at  once  his  own  incaution  in  the 
conduct  of  the  acquaintance  of  Bramley  with  his  daughter 
flashed  into  his  mind,  and  so  strongly  did  conviction  come 
upon  him  that,  when  he  recurred  to  their  inseparable  inti- 
macy, the  reproaches  he  was  at  first  prepared  to  cast  upon 
her,  faltered  upon  his  tongue,  and  recoiled  upon  himself  in 
the  effort  to  utter  them. 

Rose  made  no  attempt  to  speak.  Dalliug  took  her  hand 
— she  pressed  his,  as  if  unconsciously ;  she  still  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  table  before  her,  but  not  a  tear  started 
from  them.  Her  father  convulsively  grasped  the  hand  he 
held — their  eyes  at  the  moment  met ; — and  what  a  language 
is  that  of  eyes }  Bailing  read,  in  the  single  heart-rending 
look  she  gave,  at  once  her  wretchedness  and  her  inno- 
cence ! 

Persons  who  have  expected  ill  news  have  experienced  an 
indescribable  dread  of  breaking  the  black  seal  of  the  letter 
which  they  believe  to  contain  it. — So  felt  Bailing  when 
relieved,  as  he  felt  himself,  from  apprehensions  which 
nothing  but  the  extraordinary  stories  of  the  servants  could 
have  led  him  for  a  moment  to  entertain — something  had 
happened,  and  his  beloved  child  was  suffering  under  the 
effect  of  insult.  Had  Bramley  dared  ? — he  looked  at  Rose, 
and  decided  that  to  be  impossible. 

After  a  lengthened  period  of  rest,  the  poor  heart-broken 

g-irl  recovered  sufficiently  to  speak  to  her  father,  and  even 

to  converse  with  him^  but  she  covMnot.  force  herself  to  tell 
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him  the  real  caose  of  her  present  misery :  she  spoke  of 
shame,  mortification,  and  sorrow,  but  she  could  not  be  her 
own  historian  where  she  knew  that  the  whole  truth  was 
essential  to  be  told,  and  yet  was  so  inculpatory  of  her  own 
coadoct  as  she  felt  it  to  be. 

Her  persevering  silence  upon  the  topic  had»  as  my  reader 
may  easily  anticipate,  one  effect :  that  of  obliging  Bailing 
to  apply  himself  to  another  equally  authentic  source  for  in- 
formation: what  effect  that  application  was  to  have,  we 
shall  presently  see. 

I  have  often  remarked,  in  domestic  affliction,  in  the  hour 
of  peril,  or  the  day  of  trial,  the  curious  contrast  afforded  to 
the  distracting  agitation  of  a  family,  in  the  regular  prepa- 
ratioa  and  exhibition  of  meals  at  their  stated  hours,  the 
matter-of-fact  march  of  servants,  who,  entering  as  little 
into  the  spirit  of  passing  occurrences  as  a  signal-man,  who 
sit  a  repeating*post  medbajoically  hoists  on  his  halliards  the 
moet  important  and  interesting  intelligence  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  weight  or  value,  procure,  provide,  and  pre- 
pare the  soup,  the  fish,  the  meat,,  the  entrees,  the  vol-au- 
vents,  the  fricandeaux,.  the  ri^Ues,  the  charlottes,  and  the 
fondus,  as  regularly  and  systematically  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  grief  or  sorrow  in  the  world ;  nay,  even  when 
Death  himself  has  been  busy,  and  the  lifeless  c(H*pse  of  our 
best-beloved  lies  stretched  in  the  last  long  sleep,  we  are 
summoned  to  our  meals  as  regularly  as  if  nothing  extra- 
ardinary  had  occurred  in  the  family. 

Upon  tiiis  principle,  dinner  was,  as  usual,  announced  at 
ftix.  The  meeting  between  Bramley  and  DaUing  was  em- 
barrassing and  painful  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  though 
the  repast  was  there  in  due  form,  the  vanity  of  the  cook 
could  by  no  means  have  been  flattered  if  she  judged  of  her 
proficiency  in  gastronomy  by  the  quantity  of  dainties  de- 
molished. Silence,  seldom  ^oken,  reigned  throughout  the 
ceremony,  and  the  troubled  looks  of  both  the  performers 
were  not  lost  upon  the  servants  who  waited,  one  of  whom 
was  the  same  who  had  opened  the  drawing-room  door  and 
announced  the  Misses  Humbugs  in  the  morning. 

Little  was  therefore  likely  to  be  elicited  from  the  t^te-d. 
t^te,  while  subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the  attendants,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  that  I  should  not  attempt  1<(^ 
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describe  what  passed,  after  they  had  retired,  between 
Bramley  and  the  Doctor.  The  joy  the  latter  felt  in  finding 
his  young  friend  the  ingenuous,  high-minded,  honourable 
person  he  had  always  thought  him  to  be,  qualified  the 
anxiety  he  felt  about  Rose ;  and  although  he  at  once  de- 
cided that,  until  the  full  and  free  acquiescence  of  Lord  Bel- 
mont could  be  obtained  to  such  a  measure,  a  marriage  with 
his  child  was  wholly  out  of  the  question,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  again  recurring  to  his  own  thoughtlessness  in 
having  sufiered  the  intimacy  between  the  young  people  to 
continue  so  long  and  so  uninterruptedly. 

Bramley  urged  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  and  affection 
the  non-necessity  of  a  measure  which  Balling  declared  to 
be  inevitable  and  indispensable — I  mean  his  immediate  re- 
moval from  Emmerton  Rectory :  it  seemed  as  if  his  exis- 
tence depended  upon  the  old  gentleman's  recantation  of  his 
Jiat  touching  this  movement ;  nor  did  the  cause  lose  any- 
thing from  a  want  of  eloquence  in  the  yoimg  and  ardent 
pleader.  He  represented,  not  only  the  misery  and  wretched- 
ness which  his  banishment  would  infallibly  produce  to  him 
(not  to  speak  of  Rose's  feelings),  but  he  endeavoured  to 
throw  his  arguments  into  a  train  which  he  fancied  still 
more  to  touch  the  Doctor^s  heart  and  move  his  pity. 

He  showed  with  great  ingenuity  the  disadvantageous  im- 
pression which  would  be  made  upon  the  world — (of  Emmer- 
ton, I  presume  he  meant) — by  the  malicious  representations 
of  the  young  female  visitors  by  whom  they  had  been  sur- 
prised ;  and  maintained  with  some  show  of  reason  that  his 
departure,  immediately  after  the  awkward  denouement,  would 
give  a  colouring  of  probability  to  the  falsehoods  which 
doubtless  such  scandal-mongers  as  the  Humbugs  would 
most  assiduously  disseminate  throughout  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintance. 

To  say  truth,  his  assumption  of  this  line  of  reasoning  was 
\w  no  means  injudicious ;  even  Dalling  himself  admitted  the 
j^istice  of  his  observations  upon  the  point,  but  not  quite  so 
i-eadily,  or  so  cordially,  as  the  youthful  advocate  wished  or 
anticipated. 

Dalling  knew  the  integral  value  of  his  dau^ter,  he  knew 

the  characters  of  those  from  whom  attacks  were  to  be  ex- 

pected,  and  more  than  that,  the  world  knew  their  characters 
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as  well  as  he  did ;  and  although  the  event  itself  was  a  very 
unpleasant  one,  still  he  thought  that  no  consideration  ought 
to  induce  him  to  alter  the  resolution  he  had  made  of  sepa- 
rating Bramley  and  his  child  forthwith. 

There  is  a  proverb  about  "  shutting  the  stable  door  after 
the  steed  is  stolen,"  which  might  certainly  have  been  ap- 
plied with  considerable  effect  to  this  judicious  precaution  of 
the  Reverend  Doctor.  The  die  was  cast,  and,  let  what 
might  be  the  event,  the  affection  which  existed  between  the 
parties  most  deeply  concerned  was  of  a  nature  the  least 
likely  to  be  affected  by  separation — a  test  very  wisely  used 
if  applied  in  an  early  stage  and  to  a  doubtful  case,  but  which 
only  more  decidedly  establishes  the  character  of  a  real 
attachment. 

To  be  sure,  the  scene  of  Lord  Belmont's  diplomatic  great- 
ness was  at  no  very  considerable  distance  from  England, 
and  a  fortnight  would  afford  ample  time  for  an  application 
and  an  answer :  yet,  to  a  lover,  a  fortnight's  separation, 
with  the  probability,  as  Bramley  himself  felt,  unless  he  en- 
tailed the  implacable  displeasure  of  his  father  by  acting  for 
himself,  of  its  being  eternal,  was  not  to  be  regarded  placidly 
or  patiently.  But  the  Doctor,  alas !  was  firmly  resolved 
that  his  abdication  of  Emmerton  must  be  enforced  on  the 
instant. 

It  was  thought  by  Dalling,  however,  that,  immediate  as 
the  separation  ought  to  be,  he  was  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration to  carry  his  point  without  any  unnecessary 
harshness ;  and  he  felt  that  if  Bramley  left  the  Rectory  that 
evening,  as  he  intended  be  should  do,  it  would  be  but  right, 
considerate,  and  even  prudent,  as  regarded  the  interest  of 
her  for  whom  he  was  naturally  most  anxious,  that  the 
lovers,  for  such  they  now  avowedly  were,  should,  if  her 
spirits  were  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  meet  and  separate  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  convince  the  servants  (whose 
opinion,  it  is  true,  could  be  but  of  little  consequence,  but 
whose  report  upon  the  subject  might  be  important)  that  no 
ground  existed  for  anger  or  resentment,  either  on  the  part 
of  Rose  or  her  father,  against  Bramley. 

Never  did  negotiator  more  readily  admit  the  propriety  of 
a  suggestion  than  did  our  hero  agree  to  this  proposition  of 
the  Doctor's,  inasmuch  as  he  saw,  in  its  Mf!i\m«i\.,\i\%  av^ 

\.1 
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chance  of  once  more  beholding  his  Rose  before  they  were 
separated  perhaps  eternally  ! 

Bailing,  I  must  confess,  even  at  the  moment  he  wa^ 
taking  these  "  better-late-than-never"  precautions,  felt  that 
in  point  of  fact  they  were  rigid  perhaps  overmuch,  because 
he  did  not  see  why  Lord  Belmont  should  refose  his  consent. 
Edward,  strengthened  by  what  Ford  had  told  him  in  the 
morning,  assured  the  Doctor  that  his  Mher  had  not  pledged, 
him  to  any  other  alliance,  and  the  exemplary  clergyman  saw 
no  just  reason  to  doubt  the  acquiescence  of  the  new-made 
nobleman  in  the  union  between  their  families. — Good  easy 
man !  how  little  did  he  know  of  his  Excellency  Baron 
Belmont,  G.  C.  B.  S*.  A.  &  S*.  P.,  of  his  Lordship's  views, 
his  Lordship's  feelings,  or  his  Lordship's  character ! 

The  promised  interview  between  Edward  and  Rose  took 
place  early  in  the  evening,  and  I  think  I  need  hardly  say 
that  it  was  one  continued  strain  of  embarrassment  and 
nervousness  from  its  beginning  unto  its  end.  I|  waji 
satisfactory  but  to  one  person  of  the  trio :  Bailing  beheld, 
in  the  manner  and  conduct  of  his  young  associates,  the 
strongest  and  most  deciding  marks  of  virtue  and  innocence 
on  the  one  side,  of  devoted  affection  and  unqualified  respect 
on  the  other.  The  servants,  for  whom  the  exhibition  was 
chiefly  gotten  up,  took  a  new  tone  from  what  they  saw ; 
and  Laurence,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  appeared 
somewhat  horrified  at  her  yoimg  lady's  indiscretion,  summed 
up  a  most  eloquent  harangue  in  her  defence  by  laying  it 
down  as  her  opinion  (founded,  perhaps,  upon  « practice)  that 
**  after  all,  it  was  only  a  kiss,  '  one,  one,  only  one'— and  she 
was  sure  there  was  no  great  harm  in  that." 

The  dreadful  moment  of  parting,  however,  arrived; 
Bramley's  servant  had  directions  to  prepare  for  immediate 
departure,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
which  had  opened  with  the  brightest  views  to  the  fondest 
of  lovers,  my  hero  left  the  scene  of  all  his  happiest  hours, 
and  stepped  into  the  carriage  which  was  destined  to  convey 
him  to  London,  whither  he  had  determined  to  proceed,  in 
order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  comply  with  his  noble  father's 
expressed,  or  more  properly  implied,  desire,  in  hopes  thereby 
to  evince  a  readiness  and  obedience  upon  one  point,  which 
mg-ht  soften   his  Lordship  upon  another,  which,  at   the 
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moment  he  quitted  Emmerton  Parsonage  he  believed  himself 
incapable  of  abandoning. 

To  describe  the  separation  of  Rose  and  Edward  would  be 
vain ;  indeed  their  last  interview  was  abruptly  terminated 
by  her  rushing  from  the  room.  To  see  him  go,  was  more 
t£an  she  was  prepared  for ;  and  the  store  of  spirits  which 
she  had  accumulated  lasted  her  just  long  enough  to  hear 
his  carriage  announced,  and  no  longer.  Determined  to 
save  them  both  pangs  which  were  unavailing,  she  quitted 
the  drawing-room,  and  sought,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
chamber,  and  in  the  never- failing  consolation  of  religion, 
alleviation  ^m  the  earliest  worldly  sorrow  her  innocent 
heart  had  ever  known. 

It  was  in  vain  Bramley  solicited  a  parting — ^look,  perhaps 
— some  token  of  her  affection ;  her  father  interposed  no 
authority  to  prevent  it — ^but  she  could  not  endure  the  last 
pang — the  last  blow  of  fate  which  was  to  cut  the  knot — 
perhaps,  for  ever ! 

DaDing  attended  his  young  friend  to  the  door — they 
heither  spoke — Bramley  descended  the  steps — 


*t 


His  eye  being  big  with  tears, 


Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 

He  wrung  Bassamio's  hand — and  so  they  parted. 

«  «  *  »  * 


>« 


It  was  long  before  poor  Rose  recovered  the  sudden  shock 
of  separation  from  her  heart's  "avowed  lord:"  nor  was 
her  restoration  at  all  accelerated  by  two  or  three  *'  kind** 
messages  of  enquiry  from  her  fair  friends  at  Burro wdale. 
Dallingt  indeed,  felt  it  necessary  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  t^e  head  of  that  family,  who  declared  upon  his  word 
he  had  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  heard  a  syllable  about 
the  affiur,  having  devoted  the  whole  of  the  two  preceding 
da3rs  to  making  extempore  epigrams  upon  the  embarras  of 
the  young  lovers ! 

Ford  was  the  person  most  surprised  at  Balling's  firmness 
of  conduct  in  the  business — he  had  evideud^  ic^'s^'^^^^'^^ 
his  man;  he  felt  it,  itowever,  his  duty   immcdiiatelx)  \» 
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apprise  the  noble  ambassador  of  the  decided  turn  his  private 
affairs  appeared  to  be  taking,  and  despatched  a  letter,  which 
he  was  particularly  anxious  should  reach  his  Excellency, 
if  possible,  before  that,  which  he  knew  Edward  would  surely 
address  to  him. 

Rachel  Ford  called  upon  Rose,  and  in  the  most  artless 
manner  congratulated  her  upon  the  approaching  event, 
offered  up  some  fervent  prayers  for  her  happiness,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  perfect  calmness  to  go  through  a  kind  of  lecture 
upon  the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Woman  ;"  to  which  Rose,  who 
felt  herself  drawn  out  and  held  up  to  public  observation 
most  unexpectedly  and  uncovetedly,  listened  with  a  thou- 
sand agitating  emotions,  wholly  unknown  to  Miss  Ford,  or 
ladies  of  her  character  and  constitution. 

Incidentally,  Rachel  made  an  attack  upon  Dr.  Dalling, 
touching  the  annual  arrival  of  a  theatrical  corps  at  £m- 
merton,  which  was  then  shortly  expected :  she  declaimed 
against  the  vanity  and  mummery  of  the  stage  with  an  elo- 
quence almost  super-human,  and  implored  him,  as  a  magis- 
trate and  a  clergyman,  to  interpose  his  authority  to  prevent 
the  exhibition  of  their  diabohcal  manoeuvrings  in  her  peace- 
ful native  town. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  predecessor  of  the  present 
rector  had  greatly  scandalized  poor  Miss  Ford,  not  only  by 
suffering  the  performances  of  these  vagabonds,  but  in  patro- 
nizing, and  actually  countenancing,  their  exhibitions  by  his 
personal  attendance,  which,  to  use  the  artless  Rachel's  own 
words,  *•  literally  made  her  blood  run  cold,  and  her  hair 
stand  on  end !" 

The  reception  her  animated  appeal  inet  with  from  Dalling 
was  not  exactly,  what  she  wished  or  expected ;  he  did  not 
quite  so  readily,  as  she  thought  he  should  have  done,  admit 
the  hopelessness,  temporally  or  spiritually,  of  the  poor 
players*  case ;  he  did  not  catch,  as  she  expected,  the  awful 
symptoms  of  *' uncombining  locks,''  and  freezing  blood, 
with  which  she  wished  him  to  be  forthwith  infected ;  nav, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  defend  the  **  stage  players,"  as  she 
called  them,  warmly  and  strongly,  from  the  sweeping  and 
unqualified  censure  with  which  she  was  pleased,  in  the  zeal- 
otry  of  her  g"oodnes8,  to  load  them. 
Machel'^  was  astonished   that  a^  mmveXet  lA  Cs-od  should 
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palliate  the  heinous  offences  of  face- painting  and  assumption 
of  character.  That  he  should  rank  the  eflbrts  of  the  actor 
with  those  of  the  artist  or  the  sculptor,  to  whom  he  ob- 
senred,  with  equal  justice,  might  be  attributed  the  fancied 
sin  of  mockery,  since  the  very  essence  of  their  skill  was 
the  power  of  imitating  nature  in  all  her  beauties  and  per- 
fection as  closely  as  possible,  seemed  to  her  awfully  terrible. 
But  when  he  proceeded  to  avow  his  opinion  that  the 
stage  was,  in  some  degree,  and  might  certainly  be  rendered 
still  more  so,  a  school  of  morals,  the  young  saint  was  nearly 
overcome  by  her  feelings,  and  ejaculated  (not  n^entally,  but 
loudly  and  groaningly,)  "  Dear,  dear,  Doctor  Dalling,  what 
would  Mr.  Hogsflesh  say  if  he  heard  you  ?" 

Mr.  Hogsflesh  was,  en^rc  nous,  a  portly,  rosy -cheeked, 
wire-haired  **  minister/'  who  might  be  heard  every  Sunday 
in  Mr.  Ford's  chapel,  or,  indeed,  in  any  contiguous  part  of 
the  neighbourhood,  pouring  forth  torrents  of  extempore 
eloquence,  which  passed  for  wisdom  with  the  million,  be- 
cause •*  they  understood  it  not." 

.  Dalling,  unawed  by  the  promised,  or  rather  threatened, 
fnlminations  from  the  tub  of  Mr.  Hogsfiesh,  maintained 
his  ground  of  defence  stoutly,  and  quitting  for  a  moment 
the  argument  he  had  originally  taken  up,  which  was  merely 
in  vindication  of  the  public  character  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances, he  called  Miss  Ford's  attention  to  the  closing  hours 
of  the  hfe  of  the  greatest  actor  we  remember,  "from  the 
account  of  which,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  may  be  gathered  the 
fact  that  theatrical  pursuits  are  not  incompatible  with 
morality  and  virtue  ; — many  of  those,"  added  he,  *'  Miss 
Ford,  who  affect  to  scorn  the  art  of  a  man  who  imitates 
others,  would  be,  too,  happy  in  the  last  scene  of  life  to  be 
able  to  imitate  him," 

**  But  surely.  Sir,"  said  Miss  Ford,  with  an  animation 
somewhat  unusual,  her  brows  elevated,  and  her  eyes  na- 
turally sparkling  with  zeal,  **  surely  you  do  not  defend 
plays  and  playhouses  upon  principle  ?" 

"  Indeed  but  I  do.  Miss  Ford,"  said  the  rector.  '*  It  is 
ia  mistaken  enthusiasm  which  strews  fire  and  flame  in  the 
paths  of  our  innocent  amusement :  depend  upon  it,  my  dear 
young  lady,  that  the  doctrines  by  which  we  may  all  ha^^^ 
to  be  saved  are  friendly  to  harmless  rectea^ioxi,  ^sAV'Ck^'v-^^ 
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to  that  squalid  superstition  whidi  would  strip  societf  of  its 
pleasantry,  and  mirth  of  its  smik.  What  end,  may  I  ask» 
can  be  obtained  by  casting  an  aitificiai  gloom  OTer  our 
transitory  lives  ?  There  is  quite  enough  of  inhei^etit  sofici^ 
tude  in  them,  without  seeking  for  sorrows  to  depress  us 
unnecessarily.  I  do  not  deny  that  tiiere  is  much  to  con* 
demn,  to  blush  at,  and  to  tremble  for,  in  the  cosduct  of 
some  pc»tion  of  the  people  who  frequent  theatres ;  bat  such 
conduct  and  such  actions  are  not  essential  to  that  pttrtieiilar 
amusement;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  diere  were  no 
playhouses  in  the  metropolis,  vice  and  immoraHly  would 
find  other  and  more  secure  and  secluded  scenes  of  action." 

"  Well,  but  then,  Sir,"  said  the  zealous  poritim,  '*  Em* 
merton  is  not  London ;  and  here  we  know  of  no  Tioes, 
we  have  no  depravity  going  on,  why  introduce  it  by  suf- 
fering these  abominabfe  actors  to  perfcHin  in  this  place  ?** 

''  The  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  truth  and  soundness 
of  my  argument,"  replied  Dalling,  "  will  be  found  in  this 
very  permission. — ^As  you  say,  here  we  have  no  vice,l  mean 
comparatively  with  the  metropolis ;  we  hare  no  shameless 
licentiousness  parading  triumphantly  through  ow  streets, 
neither  shall  we  see  it  in  our  little  theatre.** 

**  Oh,  Sir,  the  very  fact — ^the  very  inilne&ee  of  the  play 
itself  would  create  vice  and ** 

** There  I  entirely  difier  with  you,  Miss  Ford;  you 
may  depend  upon  the  truth  of  the  poet,  who  tells  us  that 

*  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien,  i 

As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ;' 

and  the  prevalent  sympathy  of  an  audience  is  uniibrmly 
favorable  to  virtue.  In  any  play,  where  innocence  rises 
triumphant  over  its  oppressors — ^where  charity  is  found 
dispensing  its  divine  gifts — where  the  best  feelings  and 
principles  of  humanity  gain  the  victory,  the  public  uniformly 
pay  their  tribute  of  applause  and  satisfaction ;  and  even  if 
there  be  a  play  in  the  language,  which  I  scarcely  think 
there  is,  acted  at  least  at  present,  where  doctrines  are 
inculcated,  or  principles  supported,  contrary  to  those  by 
which  religion,  honour,  and  propriety  are  maintained,  I  am 
quite  sure  the  effect  of  the  representation  would  be  that  of 
aisgasting  the  incipient  votary  oi  cx\m&»  ^\^^  \&^  ^ieco 
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wouM  meet  the  decided  reprobation  of  all  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  audience." 

These  opinions  were  held  to  be  inadmissible  by  Miss 
Ford,  who  left  the  Rectory  convinced  that  rain  must  in- 
evitably ensae,  now  that  the  "good"  parson  of  the  parish 
advocated  plays  and  players ;  and  she  communed  long  and 
seriously  the  same  evening  with  her  counsellor  and  con- 
fessor, Mr.  Aaron  Hogsflesh,  on  tiiis  most  vital  and  appalling 
subject. 

Ford's  mind  seemed  greatly  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
afiair  of  Edward  and  Rose ;  its  extraordinary  explosion  and 
premature  developement  considerably  discomposed  him  ; 
tot,  as  tiie  proverb  says,  '*  that  which  cannot  be  cured  must 
be  endured,"  and  since  the  affair  had  been  bruited  about,  it 
became  on  his  part  a  bounden  duty  to  his  client  to  shape 
the  report  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  results  favorable 
in  every  point  of  view  to  the  noble  ambassador  and  his  only 
son.  What  Ford  chiefly  feared  at  the  moment  was  that  the 
attachment  itself  was  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  his  purpose, 
whfatever  that  might  be,  that  he  had  in  view  objects,  and 
objects  to  Am  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  importance,  I 
cannot  deny ;  but,  how  the  present  circumstances  affected 
those  views  at  the  precise  period  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  I  cannot  say.  The  effect  produced  upon  his  con- 
duct towards  Eldward  was  striking:  he  forced  iq>on  the 
young  heir  on  his  departure  for  London  a  thousand  pounds, 
being,  as  Edward  repeatedly  told  him,  a  much  larger  s\atk 
than  he  could  possibly  have  any  occasion  for,  during  his 
stay  in  town  ;  but  Ford  blessed  him  fervently,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  prayers  for  his  happiness,  appeared  to  hint  at  a 
probability  that  his  absence  from  Emmerton  m^ht  be  some- 
what protracted ;  and  so  cordially  and  affectionatdy  did  the 
attached  man  express  himself  towards  his  young  and  hon- 
oured friend,  that  Edward  accepted  the  advance,  or  loan, 
whichever  it  might  be  considered,  literally  for  fear  of  of- 
fending him,  by  an  unnecessary  appearance  df  reluctance  to 
be  uncfer  an  obligation  to  him. 

The  mysterious  allusions  to  lengthened  absence  from 
Rose  wCTe  certainly  not  well  calculated  to  soothe  his  sorrows  at 
the  moment  of  separation ;  but.  puzzle  himself  as  he  wo^d.. 
he  could  not  at  iOl  perceive  how,  mde^  \\^  m%.<^<&\!cacA^i  ^ 
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party  to  them,  any  measures  could  be  taken  which  could 
possibly  keep  him  ft'om  her,  for  a  longer  space  of  time  than 
was  actually  necessary  for  the  exchange  of  despatches  be- 
tween his  fathcx  and  himself. 

Edward's  intention  during  his  short  stay  in  London  was, 
to  make  those  visits  of  ceremony  which  his  forced  absence 
from  Emmerton  gave  him  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
making,  the  doing  which,  as  I  before  said,  he  thought 
would  conciliate  his  haughty  sire ;  but  it  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  great  misfortune  that,  in  his  conduct  towards  his  son. 
Lord  Belmont  had  adopted  not  only  the  mysterious  lan- 
guage, but  the  uncandid  conduct  of  skilful  negotiation.  He 
seemed  always  making  efforts  to  "  manage"  the  young  man, 
to  manceuvre  him,  as  it  were  to  his  purpose ;  when>  if  he 
had  adopted  the  simple  expedient  of  "  speaking  out,"  and 
going  straight  forward,  what  did  happen,  in  all  probability, 
might  not  have  happened,  and  much  distress  and  irritation 
would  have  been  spared. 

After  Edward's  departure,  Miss  Ford's  zeal  touching  the 
players  was  greatly  worked  upon  by  the  sympathetic  ardour 
of  Mr.  Hogsflesh,  who,  indeed,  was  a  powerful  man,  and  a 
much  esteemed  pastor.  She  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  so 
completely  led  away  by  her  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
religion  that,  after  the  close  of  the  evening,  she  had,  with 
the  consent  and  support  of  her  spiritual  Mentor,  resolved 
upon  a  measure,  of  which,  as  I  promise  my  reader  she  will 
eventually  carry  it  into  effect,  I  think  I  had  better  not  spoil 
the  interest  by  any  unseasonable  anticipation. 

Very  much  to  the  relief  of  Rose,  the  Burrowdale  family 
called  en  masse,  to  take  leave.  She  did  not  see  them  ;  the 
grinding  of  their  carriage- wheels  over  the  gravelled  sweep 
sounded  a  retreat  for  her;  but  she  felt  her  heart  con- 
siderably lightened  when  she  saw  by  their  tickets  that  it 
was  a  P.  P.  Cing  visit.  The  malice  of  the  girls  on  the  oc- 
casion had  been  greatly  constrained  by  the  excessive  good- 
nature of  their  father,  who,  in  spite  of  his  dear  little  epi- 
grams, saw  the  afikir  in  its  proper  Ught,  and,  as  he  told 
Dalling,  felt  convinced  that  he  should  have  the  satisfaction, 
eventually,  of  surrendering  Burrowdale  Park  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  blooming  Rose  and  her  happy  husband. 

Things,  however,  were  not  to.  fall  out  quite  so  con- 
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veniently;  the  intelligence  which  the  nohle  ambassador 
received  from  Ford  reached  him  by  express  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  Edward's  letter,  and  decided  him  to  take  a 
step  little  expected  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  by 
no  means  desired  by  some  of  them.  This  was  no  oth«: 
than  immediately  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  he  had 
long  before  received,  to  return  home  for  a  short  period. 
How  Ford  had  represented  the  afiair  to  his  Lordship,  we 
shall  hereafter  see.  Suffice  it  at  the  present  moment  to  say, 
that  his  anger  knew  no  bounds  on  the  perusal  of  Ford's 
despatch :  nor  were  his  feelings  less  irritated  by  his  son's 
statement  of  the  case,  for,  as  Ford  had  contrived  it,  the  im- 
pression had  been  made,  and  the  influence  over  him  attained, 
before  his  Lordship  received  Edward's  letter. 

The  reply  which  Lord  Belmont  immediately  despatched 
to  his  son  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  highest  disrespect 
towards  the  Ballings,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  language  so  un- 
usually explicit  as  to  induce  Edward  to  think  that  he  must 
have  made  a  most  erroneous  estimate  of  their  characters,  at 
a  period  too  when  as  it  seemed  to  the  young  man  almost 
impossible  that  his  father  could  know  enough  of  them  to  form 
any  opinion  upon  the  subject  whatever. 

The  letter,  J^owever,  was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  impart  its  contents  to  the  DalMngs ;  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  written,  the  objections  which  were  specified, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  tenour  of  the  communication  was 
such  as  to  preclude  the  possibihty  of  even  alluding  to  it, 
however  remotely,  in  a  correspondence  with  the  Doctor  or 
his  daughter. 

Half  distracted  by  his  contending  feelings,  Edward  re- 
solved, and  was  supported  in  his  resolution  by  a  letter  from 
Ford,  to  start  immediately  for  the  Continent;  this  at  all  events 
would  delay  the  crisis — it  would  evince  to  Rose  the  warmth 
of  his  attachment,  and  to  his  father  the  strength  of  his 
resolution :  the  thought  once  entertained,  the  feeUng  once 
excited,  a  few  hours  only  were  required  to  put  it  into  exe- 
cution. Political  reasons  induce  me  to  conceal  the  place  of 
his  destination  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  passing  through  Em- 
merton  to  embark  for  it,  would  not  be  attended  with  any 
very  considerable  inconvenience,  and  Edward  thought  that 
a  few   minutes*  conversation  and  coiia\iltaX.V3Vi  ^^^  ^^ 
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Friend  of  the  Family,  before  his  departure  would  be  ex- 
tremely satisfactory ;  of  which,  by  managing  his  matters 
well,  he  fdt  he  could  conttive  to  avail  himself  without  dis^ 
covering  to  the  Ballings  that  he  was  actually  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Some  youthfal  readers  who,  perhaps,  are  labouring  under 
Edward's  makdy  at  this  very  moment,  may  imagine  the 
fact  that  Ford  resided  in  the  same  town  with  Rose  to  have 
had  some  weight  in  this  decision ;  be  that  as  it  m&y,  it  was 
one  to  which  Ford  himself  would  ne^r  have  aDoWed  him  to 
come,  could  he  have  avoided  it :  the  jotxmey  to  the  Conti- 
nent was  a  measure  which  met  his  hearty  conctikrence,  but 
a  return  to  Emmerton,  however  short  the  stay.  Was  What  he 
most  dreaded,  aiid  at  the  same  time  least  anticipated. 

In  this  country  of  bowling-green  roads  and  anti-ot/n^on- 
nted  wheels,  a  tfajet  such  as  that  from  toWn  to  Eiiimerton 
is  not  worth  notibiilg :  in  a  light  travelling  carriage  with 
his  own  man  alone  in  the  rumble,  our  hero  flew  along  the 
level  plai&s,  ttiounted  the  rising  hills,  and  syrept  the  sloping 
valley*  of  the  great  Western  road  without  let  or  hindrsmce, 
and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  the  secofid  joutneying  day 
left  his  chaise  at  the  turning  into  his  native  toWn,  and 
walked  along  the  road,  his  heart  palpitating  with  ten 
thousand  conflicting  sentiments^  till  he  reached  die  Well- 
known  house  of  Mr.  Amos  Ford. 

Lifting  the  huge  and  shining  lion*s  head,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  almost 
instsmitly  opened  by  a  servant  he  did  not  know.  Wearing  hi^ 
own  family  livery :  there  was  little  room  for  doubt  of 
mystery — it  was  his  father's  setvant. 

**  Was  Mr.  Ford  at  home  ?"^"  Yes."  '•  Alone  ?  "  '•  No, 
8ir,  Lord  Belmont  is  with  him,"  was  the  answer. 

'fhe  softest  breeze  that  ever  tossed  about  the  gossamer 
would  have  sufficed  to  sweep  his  Lordship's  son  and  heit 
from  the  place  where  he  stood;  his  father— ^his  dreaded 
angry  father  was  at  hand,  and  all  his  ire  ready  to  burst 
upon  his  devoted,  anxious  child :  the  man  proceeded — ^Ford'6 
servants  being,  as  most  servants  are,  any  where  but  where 
they  should  have  been*— to  throw  open  the  library-door, 
aad  announce  Mr.  Bramley,  who  had  given  his  name  with- 
oat  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  aa^iN^YLoioVL^^^d  the  tnail 
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mechanically  towards  his  father's  presence;  towards  it — 
but,  alas  !   not  into  it. 

The  instant  his  name  was  mentioned  the  Peer  started 
ft-om  his  seat,  and  exclaimed : 

**  Ford,  I  insist  upon  being  protected  from  insult!  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  trick  ?  Leave  the  room«  Sir,"  said 
his  Lordship  to  the  servant;  **  shut  the  door — I  am  busy 
— I  am  not  at  home.  Sirrah ; — d*ye  hear  ?" 

Ford  leaped  from  his  chair,  and,  after  casting  a  pacifying 
look  at  his  Lordship,  proceeded  to  repel  Edward's  attempt 
to  enter  the  apartment :  the  servant,  somewhat  amazed, 
resigned  the  handle  of  the  door  into  the  hand  of  Ford,  who 
endeavoured  to  telegraph  his  unwelcome  visitor  away,  indi- 
cating by  signs  that  the  moment  he  had  chosen  for  his  ap- 
pearance there  was  not  the  best  suited  to  the  purpose 
which  doubtlessly  he  had  in  view. 

Ford's  respect,  however,  for  the  son  of  his  noble  client 
would  not  permit  him  to  perform  this  service  harshly  or 
even  determinately ;  and  when  Edward,  catching  a  glimpse 
of  his  father's  countenance,  pale  with  rage,  his  eyes  casting 
their  fires  around,  pressed  towards  him,  the  attorney  was 
staggered  in  his  purpose,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  mingled  awe  and  fear,  had  not 
his  Lordship,  after  vociferating  to  him  to  close  the  door, 
rushed  forward,  and  pushing  him  forcibly  away  shut  it  upon 
his  child,  whose  piercing  cry  of  "Father!  Father!" 
was  drowned  in  the  violence  of  the  noble  Lord's  execrations 
upon  his  head,  and  the  rattling  of  the  lock  with  which  his. 
Lordship  secured  himself  from  fisuther  interruption. 

Edward  had  been  prepared  for  strong  opposition  to  his 
union  with  Rose,  but  certainly  never  anticipated  conduct 
bordering  so  closely  upon  insanity  as  that  which  my  Lord 
Belmont  w£is  pleased  to  display  upon  this  occasion,  nor 
could  he  account  for  it.  It  was  true  that  Bailing  was  a 
commoner,  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  whose  grandfadier  had, 
in  the  pride  of  family  feeling,  refused  a  similar  honour  to 
that  which  his  father  had  anxiously  sought  and  gladly  ac- 
cepted. In  one  scale  was  a  patent  hardly  dry,  a  ribband 
and  a  star — in  the  other  were  beauty,  sense,  virtue,  ex . 
cellence  !  To  the  prejudiced  mind  of  the  ardant  lover  it 
appeared   by   no  means  doubtful  whic\i  %\io\3\^  V\Oi^  "vickft. 
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beam,  and  with  his  knowledge  of  his  father's  character  and 
the  consideration  he  would  give  to  claims  like  those  of 
Bailing,  he  felt  covinced  that  he  must  be  labouring  under 
some  delusion  with  respect  to  the  family  at  the  Rectory,  and 
that  some  mischievous  person  had  been  at  work,  basely  and 
treacherously  undermining  their  reputation  and  impugning 
their  respectabihty. 

In  a  few  moments  after  his  forcible  expulsion,  if  ex- 
pulsion it  may  be  called,  considering  that  he  had  not 
actually  entered  the  apartment,  Edward,  who  remained 
paralyzed  in  the  hall,  was  awakened  from  his  trance  of 
horror  by  the  friendly  voice  of  Ford,  who  came  evidently  to 
soothe  away  some  of  the  grief  which  the  extraordinary  re- 
ception he  had  met  with  from  his  father  could  not  have 
failed  to  cause;  but  he  came  not  commissioned  by  that 
father  so  to  do.  The  bitterness  of  paternal  anger  was 
increased  by  the  presence  of  his  son,  and  Ford's  orders 
were  to  force  him  not  only  to  leave  the  house  then,  but  to 
avoid  it  during  his  Lordship's  stay  at  Emmerton,  which,  it 
appeared,  was  intended  to  be  very  short,  however  important 
the  measures  which  he  might  see  fit  to  adopt  pending  its 
continuance. 

Ford,  after  temporizing  with  Edward  for  some  time, 
assured  him  that  no  power  on  earth  would  induce  his  father 
to  admit  him  to  his  presence  until  he  had  formally  renounced 
all  connexion  with  the  Dallings ;  **  and,"  said  Ford,  "  that 
condition,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  know  it  is  impossible  to 
ask— to  expect  you  to  comply  with  :  even  /,  who  am  most 
anxious  for  your  reconciliation  with  your  father,  could  not 
advocate  such  an  abandonment  of  principle  as  the  price  of 
even  so  great  an  advantage.  You  must  marry  her,  Mr. 
Bramley,  you  must ;  that  is  my  plain,  firm  and  honest 
opinion,  and  I  have  given  it  strongly  to  his  Lordship." 

**  But  tell  me,  Ford,"  said  Edward,  **  where  has  my 
father  coUected  materials  for  forming  his  opinion  of  the 
Dallings  }  He  knows  nothing  of  them — can  know  nothing 
of  them,  but  by  report :  who,  then,  has  calumniated  them  so 
grossly,  as  to  induce  him  to  spurn  contemptuously  an  al- 
liance of  which  a  monarch  might  be  proud  ? " 

"  The  Lord  in  his  wisdom  only  knows  the  hearts  of  men, 
Mr.  Bramley,"  said   Ford:    **  1  loscve  ^Tcwjtd  incessantly 
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during  the  last  three  nights,  that  I  might  be  put  upon  some 
way  of  concihating  matters,  but  it  seems  not  fit  that  I 
should  :  and  as  for  the  traducers  of  the  family,  it  is  a  sad 
world,  and  its  wickednesses  are  manifold.** 

*•  Those  ideotic  girls  could  not  have  stimulated  my 
father's  dislike  towards  Miss  Bailing  by  any  abominable 
misrepresentations  of  that  morning's  yisit?" 

**  It  is  not  probable  that  they  have  had  any  communica- 
tion with  your  noble  father  since,  as  I  should  conceive." 

**  What  does  it  mean,  then?  Will  he  see  Rose?  Will 
he  be  introduced  to  Bailing  ?  ** 

**  He  would  die  first,  and  see  us  perish  too." 

**  What  does  he  propose  ?     Will  he  not  see  me,  then  ?*' 

**  Not  till  you  have  relinquished  the  connexion;  which  I 
declare,  under  Bivine  Providence,  I  see  no  possibility  of 
your  doing.  At  present,  however,  I  would  recommend 
your  leaving  the  house — you  may  remain  at  either  of  the 
inns;  and  I  would  have  you  do  so  at  all  events  till  to- 
morrow :  perhaps  something  may  happen  to  brighten  our 
prospects,  and  if  it  should  please  the  kindness  of  heaven 
to  grant  us  a  relief,  you  will  be  at  hand  to  reap  the 
advantages." 

**  How  long  does  my  father  stay  ?" 

**  Only  till  to-morrow  evening." 

* '  Am  I  then  to  understand.  Ford,  that  an  eternal  separa- 
tion from  my  father  is  the  consequence  of  my  marriage 
with  Rose  ?  '* 

**  The  disposer  of  all  human  events  may  soften  the  hearts 
of  the  most  obdurate, — but '* 

Here  a  tremendous  peal  from  the  library-bell  announced 
that  His  Excellency  Baron  Belmont,  G.  C.  B.,  S*.  A.  &.  S*. 
P.  was  in  a  violent  passion,  and  impatient  for  Ford's  return. 
Such  a  summons  was  not  to  be  unheeded ;  and  Ford,  with 
less  ceremony  than  he  would  at  any  other  time  have  shewn 
to  hist  noble  client's  eldest  son,  assisted  him  to  the  street- 
door,  where,  squeezing  his  hand,  he  parted  with  him  for 
the  evening  with  this  brief,  yet  cordial,  advice.", 

**  Marry  the  girl ;  you  will  be  justified  to  yourself,  and  "a 
clear  conscience  and  your  own  honest  heart  will  put  you 
above  the  little  ills  of  this  transitory  world.    God  bless  you. 
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He  pressed  his  hand  again,  and  the  tear  stood  in  the 
tneek  man's  eye.  Edward  could  have  worshipped  him,  and 
felt,  as  he  turned  from  the  steps  of  his  house,  the  blessing 
he  enjoyed  in  the  possession  of  such  a  friend. 

Little  prepared  was  Edward,  heart-full  as  he  was,  for  a 
sight  which  flashed  upon  him  like  a  fearful  vision  at  this 
eventful  moment.  He  had  scarcely  quitted  the  steps  of 
Ford's  house,  when  he  encountered  a  servant,  bearing*  after 
the  fashion  of  £mmerton,  a  bright-beaming  lantern,  where- 
with to  guide  the  steps  of  his  beloved  Rose  and  her  fieither, 
who,  in  the  primitive  simplicity  of  that  unsophisticated 
neighbourhood,  wer^,  at  an  hour  so  early,  retunung  home- 
ward from  one  of  those  sociable  parties  which  I  have,  in  the 
beginning  of  my  narrative,  feebly  attenq)ted  to  describe. 
The  light  was  strong — the  persons  well  known  to  each 
other.  Rose  saw  Bnunley;  her  sudden  tremor  awakened 
Balling's  observation — he  saw  him  too, — E^lward  stood 
motionless ;  they  passed  him ;  Rose  looked  upon  her  father 
as  if  she  had  seen  a  spectre :  Edward  turned  to  gaze  upon 
them  as  if  some  dreadful  vision  had  flitted  by ;  his  brain  was 
fired — ^the  deliberation  was  momentary ;  he  foUowed,.  over- 
took, and  spoke  to  them. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Dalling,  with  his  natural  coolness,  "  I 
could  not  be  mistaken :  when  did  you  return,  Mr.  Bram- 
ley  ?" 

The  quiet,  composed  manner  of  Dalling,  who  during  the 
absence  of  Bramley  had  been  pursuing  his  ordinary  avoca- 
tions perfectly  free  from  all  the  bustle  and  agitation  which 
had  characterized  his  young  friend's  proceedings  during  the 
same  period,  completely  upset  our  hero,  who  had  conjured 
up  in  his  mind  a  diflferent  reception  from  the  Doctor.  He 
literally  was  incapable  of  speaking — hardly  of  moving  :  he 
stammered  out  something  to  Rose,  who  in  turn  replied  not 
much  more  intelligibly ;  and,  having  mechanically  joined 
them,  he  walked  with  them  towards  the  Rectory,  without 
calculating  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  into  which  they 
were  leading  each  other.  The  Rectory  was  his  home,  had 
been  his  home  for  years;  to  enter  it  now  would  be  to 
imply  that  he  had  obtained  that  sanction  which  alone  was 
wanting  to  his  happiness ;  to  decline  would  be  at  once  to 
declare  the  hopelessness  of  the  case. 
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The  immediate  presence  of  the  servant  hindered  the 
Doctor  from  touching  upon  the  subject,  even  remotely,  till 
they  had  reached  the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  when  in  an 
under  tone  he  said  to  Edward,  "  Did  you  come  down 
with  Lord  Belmont  ?  I  hear  from  Miss  Ford  that  he  is 
here." 

*'  No,  not  with  him,"  said  Edward. 

•*  You  have  seen  him,  of  course  ?" 

**  Yes/'  said  Edward,  descending  to  an  equivocation  to 
avoid  the  consequences  which  he  too  well  foresaw  would 
result  from  an  admission  of  his  father's  feelings  upon  the 
great  question  at  issue,  *'  I  have  seen  him." 

The  bell  of  the  rectory-gate  sounded  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  night ;  the  crisis  had  arrived,  and  never  did  a 
trifling  event  awaken  stronger  sensations :  all  his  doubts 
and  fears,  hopes  and  anxieties,  were  revivified  by  this 
ominous  sound. 

To  enter  the  house  was  to  temporize  and  trifle  with 
Rose's  feelings ;  to  quit  it,  was  to  quit  it  eternally :  the 
struggle  was  one  of  principle  against  passion.  The  gate 
was  opened ;  he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  beloved  Rose,  and 
turned  away  without  saying  one  word — his  heart  was  too 
full — how  could  he  speak  ? 

All  doubt,  as  feu*  as  Dalling  was  concerned,  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  mysterious  insinuations  of  Miss  Ford,  who  had 
paid  a  visit  that  morning  to  the  Rectory,  were  now  cleared 
up.  Rose,  however,  wondered,,  if  EM  ward  was  sure  of  his 
father's  disapprobation,  why  he  had  not  been  more  decided 
in  the  avowal  of  it.  The  feverish  state  of  all  parties  at  this 
crisis  may  be  better  imagined  than  described  ;  but  scarcely 
had  Edward  reached  the  inn,  where,  if  he  were  not  to 
sleep,  at  least  his  sleeping-room  was  engaged,  before  he 
reproached  himself  with  a  want  of  candour  in  hot  having  at 
once  stated  the  case  as  it  stood,  in  not  having  explained  the 
violence  of  his  father's  hostility,  and  in  not  having  avowed 
the  determination,  which  in  fact  he  had  made,  of  uniting 
himself  to  Rose  in  the  teeth  of  the  paternal  malediction 
with  which  he  was  threatened. 

Ford,  however,  whose  activity  in  behalf  of  the  young 
couple  was  extremely  amiable,  and  moreover  very  remark- 
able, was  at  Edward's  bed-side  before  the  fiT^X  ctomw^  <^1 
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the  cock.  He  enquired  whether  he  had  seen  the  DalCngs 
— what  the  Doctor  had  said -^  what  explanation  he  hiid 
given  of  affairs,  and  what  determination  he  himself  had 
come  to  ?  throwing  out,  during  the  whole  of  his  cooyer* 
sation,  hints  and  innuendoes  of  prohahle  forgiveness,  tem- 
porary anger,  and  hasty  passions  soon  cooled ;  all  of  which, 
if  Edward  could  have  hoped  that  he  was  authorized  to  adopt 
them,  he  would  have  been  too  happy  to  receive  and  admit ; 
but  he  was  not  so  sanguine  as  his  excellent  friend  Ford, 
and  told  that  gentleman  how  little  was  to  be  hoped  from 
any  relaxation  of  Lord  Belmont's  present  hostility. 

"  Then  marry  her  without  your  father's  consent/'  said 
Ford,  bursting  from  his  usual  demure  and  placid  manner 
into  a  tone  of  enthusiastic  energy  :  '*  she  is  perfection,  and 
her  love  and  her  society  will  recompense  you  for  the  loss  of 
every  other  object  upon  earth." 

Never  was  mortal  more  astonished  than  Edward  at  this 
eruption  of  lax  morality  from  his  sanctified  Mentor.  To 
say  that  he  was  displeased  would  be  saying  that  which  is 
not  strictly  true — he  had  himself  previously  debated  the 
same  question,  and  weighed  the  curse  of  a  parent,  and 
eternal  exclusion  from  his  house  and  heart,  against  tiie 
happiness  derivable  from  an  imion  with  so  much  eixceUenoe 
as  he  was  sure  to  possess  in  Rose  DaUing  ;-^to  find  him- 
self thus  supported  in  a  scheme  of  filial  disobedience,  by  a 
man  so  strictly  good  and  just  as  Ford,  gave  a  new  torn  to 
his  thoughts,  and  he  saw  in  that,  which  an  hour  before  he 
considered  an  act  of  ingratitude,  nothing  beyond  tiie  oom- 
mon  resistance  of  oppression  which  nature  and  reason  admit 
to  be  just  and  dignified. 

"  I  will  marry  her.  Ford,"  said  Edward,  "  and  tell  Qiy 
father  so." 

'*  Well  said,  my  excellent,  honourable  young  friend," 
said  Ford ;  "  write^  write  this  determination,  and  send  your 
note  to  your  father  immediately." 

'*  What  will  be  the  result,  Ford  ?" 

"  Great  and  violent  anger  on  the  part  of  his  Lordship  fm* 
a  day  or  two ; — ^but  I  know  his  heart — I  know  how  he 
loves  you,  and  depend  upon  it,  our  prayers  to  Heaven  for 
your  restoration  to  his  favour  will  not  be  unheard."  . 

" Stay"  said  Edward,  **  1  w*\W N>iT*\\fc  tl'q*^ — half-a-dozen     I 
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lines  will  convey  the  straight-forward  ipeaning  I  have  to 
express.  I  want  none  of  the  diplomatic  circumlocution 
which  my  father  himself  adopts ;  plain  facts  require  plain 
words.     I  love  Rose  Dalling,  Ford, — she  loves  me." 

"  And  you  will  marry  her  ?  I  always  said  so  ;  I  told  my 
excellent  Rachel  I  knew  your  honour  and  principle  too  well 
to  doubt  you." 

£dward,  during  this  last  part  of  Ford's  observations  was 
employed  in  writing  the  note  to  his  father,  which  was  to 
prcKduce  effects  the  least  expected  by  him,  and  the  farthest 
different  from  those  openly  anticipated  by  Ford  in  his  en- 
couraging arguments  for  the  marriage.  The  deed  was 
done,  the  note  sealed,  directed,  and  delivered  to  the  Friend 
of  the  Family,  who,  believing  in  the  ready  acquiescence  of 
the  Ballings,  fancied  he  had  gained  the  great  point  of  his 
scheme,  the  main  object  he  had  in  view. 

A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand  long,  says  the 
proverb,  and  a  very  striking  verification  of  the  adage  will 
he  found  in  the  conduct  of  Miss  Ford  upon  the  present 
occasion.  Absorbed  in  her  reUgious  duties,  and  in  her 
moral  and  charitable  visitings  of  the  poor  and  sick,  she 
attended  too  Httle  to  things  of  worldly  interest  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  her  father's  anxiety  about  the  marriage 
of  Edward  with  Rose;  but  when  she  did  condescend  to 
canvass  mundane  matters,  she  never  could  comprehend 
why,  when  she  knew  his  original  object  was  to  secure 
Edward  as  a  husband  for  herself,  he  should  now  appear  to 
use  all  his  zeal,  religion,  activity,  and  ability » in  bringing 
about  an  event  which  much  finsdly  and  totally  destroy  the 
possibility  of  ever  consummating  the  still  wished-for  union 
between  herself  and  the  heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Bel- 
mont. 

Little  did  Ford  think  while  he  was  preparing  Edward  for 
the  step  which  he  most  desired  him  to  take,  that  his  excel- 
lent and  exemplary  daughter  was,  in  a  stroll  before  break- 
fast under  the  Rectory  trees,  pouring  into  the  ear  of  the 
sensitive  Rose  the  whole  of  Lord  Belmont's  anger  at  the 
projected  marriage,  his  fixed  determination,  should  it  take 
place,  to  quit  England  never  to  return,  shutting  his  heart 
against  his  son  during  his  life,  and  bequeathing  him  at  hi& 
death  nothing  but  his  title  and  his  curse.     \A\\\ft  ^y'^^w^ 
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imagine  that  in  the  pure,  cold,  and  gentle  heart  of  his  be- 
loved Rachel,  there  could  exist  a  rankling  feeling  of  jealousy,' 
which  had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  those  fond  lovers 
whose  union  he  so  ardently  and  earnestly  desired :  the  re- 
collection that  she  had  been  sUghted,  neglected,  nay  more, 
ridiculed  by  Edward,  and  that  the  blooming  creature  now 
her  victim  was  the  favoured,  the  adored,  the  worshipped,  of 
that  same  man,  preyed  upon  her ;  and  when  she  had  ascer- 
tained the  view  Miss  Dalling  took  of  the  subject,  the  dread 
she  felt  of  entailing  a  father's  curse  upon  him  whom  she  so 
dearly  loved,  her  utter  abhorrence  of  connecting  herself  with 
a  family  against  the  will  of  its  representative,  her  fear  of 
the  privations,  the  sufferings  to  which  she  saw  that  Edward 
would  be  exposed  after  he  had  taken  this  hostile  step,  she 
knew  the  chord  to  strike  ;  she  enlarged  upon  every  obser* 
vation  made  by  her  "  dear  friend,"  and  having  worked  upon 
her  with  a  vivid  description  of  the  tremendous  efiects  of 
Lord  Belmont's  rage,  left  her  to  act  upon  the  intelligence 
she  had  given  her,  having  first  recommended  her  to  apply 
for  counsel  to  her  father,  whose  pride,  Rachel  was  well  as- 
sured, would  give  the  fullest  effect  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
daughter's  anxiety  for  Bramley. 

It  worked  as  it  was  wished;  Dalling  took  fire  at  the 
haughty,  and,  as  he  considered  it,  insolent  rejection  of  the 
alliance  with  his  daughter :  he  felt  displeased  at  the  half* 
measured  conduct  of  Edward  himself,  and,  warm  with  the 
ofience  he  considered  levelled  at  himself,  determined  upon 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  forthwith  acted  upon  his 
determination. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  many  cases  in  which  similar 
effects  are  produced  by  different  causes,   or  rather,  the 
various  feelings  and  actions  which,  though  not  even  re- 
motely assimilating,  equally  conduce  to  the  same  end.     Tlie 
resolution  decidedly  to  reject  all  temporizing,  and  to  termi- 
'  nate  all  communication  with  the  Belmont  family,  was  equally 
strong  on  the  part  of  Dalling  and  his  daughter ;  but  while 
his  firmness  on  the  subject  arose  from  an  irritated  feeling 
of  afiront,  her's  originated  in  that  true  affection  for  a  be- 
loved object,  which  can  sacrifice  the  best  and  dearest  hopes 
of  existence,  rather  than  injure  him  by  whom  it  has  been 
excited.     It  wa»  this  tender  &o^dX\iA^,  X\vx%  ^.uxious  desire 
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of  devoting  herself  to  save  her  Edward  from  unhappiness, 
which  (surpriBingly,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  Bailing,)  in- 
duced this  exemplary  girl  to  enter  into  her  father's  views  of 
the  immediate  necessity  of  cutting  short  all  connection  be- 
tween herself  and  her  lover. 

To  Eklward,  who  was  not  aware  of  his  father's  determina- 
tion to  quit  the  country  for  ever,  in  case  of  his  marrying, 
and  who,  perhaps,  had  he  known  of  such  a  determination, 
would  not  have  written  the  note  Ford  had  so  kindly  and 
readily  undertaken  to  deliver,  how  great  must  have  been  the 
surprise  when  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Dalling, 
endosing  one  from  Rose  ?  It  was  overwhelming ! 


t( 


Dear  Sir,  Emmerton  Rectory. 


*^  In  expressing  my  surpn^e  that  the  determination  of  my 
Lord  Belmont  upon  the  subject,  which  you  thought  proper 
to  refer  to  his  consideration,  should  not  have  been  commu- 
nicated direct  from  you  to  me,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that,  having  accidentally  heard  the  result  of  his 
Lordship's  deliberations,  I  must  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
any  further  communication  with  you. 
.  "I  thus  hastily  address  you,  fearing  lest  my  conduct  last 
night,  at  a  period  when  I  was  wholly  uninformed  of  Lord 
Belmont's  decision,  might  lead  you  to  suppose  that  I  should 
be  inclined  to, admit  your  visits  here  as  usual;  your  own 
good  sense,  and  those  high  and  honourable  feelings  which 
you  have  ever  exhibited  during  our  past  acquaintance,  will 
convince  yovL  at  once  of  the  impossibility  of  continuing  that 
intercourse,  from  which,  I  am  proud  to  confess,  I  have  re- 
ceived much  pleasure  and  gratification. 

'^  I  shall  not  most  assuredly,  under  my  circumstances, 
dwell  upon  the  extraordinary  degree  of  displeasure  which  I 
am  told  you  know  my  Lord  Belmont  to  have  expressed  at 
the  suggestion  of  an  alliance  with  my  family.  You  must  be 
well  aware  that  I  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  attachment,  which,  had  I  earlier  discovered  it,  I  should 
sooner  have  brought  to  a  decisive  conclusion.  It  may  seem 
that  my  daughter  merits  some  reproach  for  having  delayed 
for  a  moment  coming  to  an  explanation  with  me,  after  she 
was  coDsciouB  of  its  exitence ;  but  she  Visa  eoxLVwiCJ^^  \&!i^  ^V 
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the  correctness  of  her  feelings,  and  explained  some  cireum- 
stances,  which  at  the  time,  1  admit,  greatly  annoyed  me. 

*'  Lest  you  should  imagine  that  I  am  enforcing  my  decrees 
against  the  will  of  my  daughter,  and  in  order  at  once  to 
show  you  the  real  state  of  her  'feelings,  and  to  mark  the 
perfect  uselessness  of  any  thing  like  an  attempt  to  shake  our 
decision,  I  forward  hy  her  desire  a  letter,  which  she  requests 
you  will  read  with  calmness ;  and,  wounded  as  we  both  feel, 
not  by  you,  but  by  the  intemperate  language  of  yomr  father, 
we  unite  in  entreating  you  to  use  no  efforts  to  alter  the  de- 
termination which  we  have  both  expressed,  and  from  whidi 
no  consideration  upon  earth  can  induce  ns  to  deviate. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  assuring  you  of  my 
warm  and  affectionate  esteem ;  and,  most  ferventfy  and  sin- 
cerely wishing  you  every  happiness  which  this  world  can 
afford  during  your  passage  through  it,  remain 

•*  Your's  most  truly, 

**G.  W.Dallinb." 

Whatever  attention  Bramley  might  be  disposed  at  all  times 
to  pay  to  any  thing  coming  from  the  lip  or  pen  of  the  amia- 
ble and  exemplary  Dalling,  the  feeling  of  interest  excited  by 
the  arrival  of  the  pacquet  was  not  only  divided  between  the 
envelope  and  the  enclosure,  but,  to  speak  truth,  the  greater 
share  was  given  to  that  part  of  the  despatch  which  was  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Rose.  Edward  broke  the  well-known  seel, 
and  read  the  following  lines : 

''  Situated  as  I  am,  and  in  the  present  stage  of  our  acquain- 
tance, nothing,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  believe,  except  tiie 
sanction,  indeed  the  desire  of  a  parent,  would  induce  me  to 
address  you  in  a  letter ;  but,  as  I  know  how  highly  you 
prize  candour,  and  as.  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with  in  the  conduct  I  have  hitherto  adopted  towards  you,  I 
have  acceded  to  the  wish  of  mv  kmd  and  excellent  father, 
and  write  to  you  for  the  first  and  last  time  to  assure  you  of 
the  firmness  of  my  resolution,  and  the  necessity  of  your  con- 
forming to  the  rule  I  have  spontaneously  and  "voluntarily 
laid  down  for  my  future  conduct. 

**1  ishould  be  ashamed  of  my  past  behaviour,  I  should  be 
un  worthy  of  your  esteem,  wYucYi  1  Yio^^  x«,N^t  to  forfeit,  did 
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[  prudishly  affect  to  equivocate  or  temporize  with  the  subject 
90  near  my  heart.  I  have  confessed  an  attachment  which  I 
feel  no  shame  in  avowing,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  regard  for 
those  high  qualities  and  honourable  feelings  with  which  your 
i^iaracter  abounds ;  had  fate  and  fortune  conspired  to  unite 
08,  my  own  happiness  would  have  been  complete,  and  the 
only  oare  of  my  life  would  have  been  an  assiduity  in  promot- 
ing yours ;  but  if  candour  bids  me  say  this,  it  bids  me  add 
that  the  line  is  now  drawn,  our  parents  disapprove  of  our  mar- 
riage, and  I  have  too  much  affection  for  my  father  and  too 
much  regard  for  you  to  suffer  him  to  be  degraded,  or  tfou 
embarrassed,  by  an  inauspicious  introduction  into  year 
ftunily.  You  understand  me ;  I  anticipated  the  proposal  I 
should  have  received  from  you,  had  I  not  taken  the  resolu- 
tion of  forewarning  you  against  making  it.  I  will  open  no 
letter,  I  will  admit  no  visit  from  you ;  -no,  Edward,  it  must 
not  be. 

••  You  must  not  accuse  me  of  a  wish  to  retain  an  interest 
in  your  heart,  which  can  avail  either  of  us  nothing,  in  what 
I  am  going  to  say.  To  you  this  struggle  of  separation  will 
be  momentary,  when  compared  with  the  continuous  regret 
which  I  am  doomed  to  feel  through  a  long  and  dreary  life ; 
yoa,  courted,  sought,  and  honoured  in  the  world,  will  min- 
gle with  society  in  its  gayest  forms,  and  become  an  actor  in 
scenes  of  which  we  as  yet  have  only  read  or  heard,  and  the 
fescinations  of  which  are  still  as  strange  to  you  as  to  me.  I 
remain  in  my  solitude  with  the  same  duties  to  fulfil,  the 
same  offices  to  perform.  In  the  mind  of  a  girl  so  domesti- 
cated, so  home-bred  as  myself,  whose  range  of  thought, 
whose  circle  of  amusement,  are  so  restricted^  the  one— one 
feeling  will  rest  and  remain  for  ever ;  you  and  happiness 
are  associated  there :  when  you  are  gone,  that  hope  of  hap- 
piness is  eternally  blighted.  I  say  this  not  to  recal  the 
hours  that  are  past, — never  to  return ;  I  allude  to  my  own 
fedings,  not  with  a  wish  of  exciting  yours,  but  to  endeavour 
to  show  you  how  much  greater  the  sacrifice  is  to  which  I 
voluntarily  submit,  than  that  which  duty  and  reason  compel 
ffou  to  make.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  religion,  by  that  conso- 
lation which  the  wicked  know  not  of,  that  my  aching  heart 
will  be  soothed  and  supported.  Let  me  intreat  you,  then, 
follow  the  example  I  set : — go,  seek  yo\ix  faticifix — -^i^Vst^^ 
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to  his  love,  to  his  house,  to  his  heart :  forget  that  1  ever 
lived,  and  if  you  seek  a  proof  ef  that  affection  which  I  scorn 
to  conceal  from  you,  find  it  in  the  determination  I  have  made, 
never  to  see  you  more. 

"  I  have  established  to  myself  a  rule  of  conduct ; — if  we 
meet,  that  rule  is  broken,  and  I  must  seclude  myself  to 
avoid  you.  You  know  the  power  you  haye  over  me,  and  I 
know  your  generosity ;  you  will  not  use  it  to  make  her, 
who  once  thought  herself  yours,  unhappy ;  and  least  of  all 
will  you  use  it  to  make  her  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  or,  what  would  be  yet  more  terrible,  contemptible  in 
her  own. 

"  It  was  from  Rachel  Ford  I  heard  of  what  had  passed  in 
your  family  on  the  subject.  Your  father  seems  labouring 
under  some  strange  delusion  about  us ;  but  he  can  never 
now  be  undeceived — -it  is  all  too  late  for  explanations. 
The  books  you  lent  me  I  have  sent  with  this,  together  with 
the  drawings  which  were  yours  before,  and  which  I  made 
last  year  for  you.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  make  you 
happy,  and  to  support  me  in  this  hour  of  trial ;  but,  in  con^ 
eluding,  I  repeat  tiiat  no  power  on  earth  wiU  induce  me  to 
see  you  again.  I  cannot — cannot  end  this  so  ? — One  word 
more  ! — Heaven  in  its  mercy  bless  you,  and  save  me  from 
myself! 

'*  Farewell  for  ever !" 

**  She  discards  me — she  rejects  me  !*'  cried  Edward :  '*  I 
have  lost  her — for  ever  lost  her !  Stem,  cruel-hearted 
father  !*' 

"  Why  this  agony  of  grief?"  said  Ford,  who  had  enter- 
ed the  room  at  tiie  moment  unperceived  by  Edward:  **  what 
has  happened  ?" 

"  Ford,"  said  Edward,  "  the  Dallings  reject  me — spurn 
me — drive  me  from  their  society !" 

Ford  stood  aghast, — ^he  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  this, 
for  having  himself  most  sedulously  kept  secret  all  that  had 
occurred  in  his  house  during  the  last  eight- and-forty  hours, 
he  had  hoj)ed  the  fact  that  Lord  Belmont  was  there  had  not 
reached  the  Rectory ;  little  did  he  imagine  whence  the  Dal- 
lings had  obtained  their  information. 

"  You  must  marry  her.  Sir,"  said  Ford,  contracting  his 
brow  and  biting  his  lips. 
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**  Never,  unless  my  father  consents— never,  Ford,  never ! 
I  know  the  high  spirit  of  the  family ;  they  scorn  our  new- 
ftingled  aristocracy.     Will  my  father  see  me  ?" 

*'  I  thmk  not,"  said  Ford. 

**  But  now.  Ford,  that  I  tell  you  my  imion  with  Rose  is 
impossible —is  prohibited,  irrevocably  prohibited;  surely 
the  sacrifice  being  made,  and  his  point  gained,  my  father 
will  admit  me  to  his  presence/' 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Ford,  *'  it  may  not  be  the  best  plan  to 
try  the  experiment  at  the  present  moment :  if  you  concede 
this,  he  will  force  another  match  upon  you,  and " 

"  .1  thought,"  exclaimed  Edward,  **  you  told  me  no  such 
proposition  was  probable  ?" 

"  1  was  mistaken.  Sir,"  said  Ford,  **for  most  assuredly 
tiiere  is  such  a  scheme  in  agitation." 

'*  Then,  Mr.  Ford,'*  said  Edward,  "  let  me  hear  my 
father-s  proposals  from  himself,  am  I  not  his  equal.  Sir  ? 
Where  is  the  distinction  between  the  son  and  sire,  that  he 
should  thus  negotiate  with  me  through  a  third  person?" 

*'  His  anger " 

*'  His  anger,"  said  Eklward,  ''  must  abate  when  he  finds 
that  I  have  not  even  the  choice  left  of  sinning  against  his 
wiU." 

"  That  he  must  never  know,"  muttered  Ford. 

"How  so?" 

"If  he  thought  it  possible  that  such  a  person  as  the  Dal- 
^ngs  could  reject  an  alliance  with  his  family  upon  any  terms  ^ 
what  would  his  feelings  be  ?" 

"I  really  cannot  imagine,"  exclaimed  Eklward;  ''what 
they  ought  to  be  1  can  most  distinctly  define.  My  father 
seems  entirely  in  error  about  the  Dallings ;  what  does  he 
consider  them  to  be — ^vagabonds,  plebeians,  outcasts  ?" 
'  "  Not  so,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Ford,  **  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  ;  and  yet,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  if  you  persisted  in 
your  determination,  with  respect  to  Miss  Dalling,  he  would 
consent  to  the  marriage." 

.  '*  How  inconsistent  is  this  conduct,  then !"  replied  Edward : 
"  what  does  it  mean  ?  There  appears  an  infatuation  about 
it  which  is  to  me  perfectly  inexplicable.  Will  he  see  Dal- 
ling?" 

"  Certainly  not." 
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"  WiU  he  see  me  ?'*  "  No." 

**  What,  then,  are  his  intentions?" 

"  I  will  go  to  him  now  : — promise  to  take  no  step  till  I 
retmn." 

**  I  will  make  no  such  promise,— either  let  me  see  my 
father,  or  be  yourself  the  bearer  of  a  note  to  him." 

"  That  wlueh  I  did  convey  this  morning  had  only  the 
effect  of  increasing  his  irritation." 

'*  But  this,  which  I  shall  write  now,  must  necessarily  allay 
it — it  is  the  announcement  of  my  relinquishment  of  the  mar- 
riage. Whether  that  relinquishment  be  voluntary  on  my 
part,  or  forced  upon  me  by  circumstances  over  which  I  have 
no  control,  can  matter  little  to  him  as  feur  as  regards  his  de- 
licate feehngs  for  the  honour  of  our  family, — ^the  objection 
of  such  a  marriage  is  overcome.  I  am  content  to  be  dutiful 
and  wretched ;  what  more  will  he  ask  of  me  ?" 

**Much  more  than  you  will  be  disposed  to  grant;"  said 
Ford,  **  take  my  advice,  for  the  Lord  knows  that  I  speak  for 
the  best :  wait  till  I  return.  I  will  certainly  take  and  deliver 
your  note,  if  you  feel  it  important ;  but  I  would  advise  again 
that  you  should  jiot  give  up  3^ur  intentions,  but  stipulate 
for  his  consent  to  the  match  with  Miss  DaUing.  What  can 
he  do  ?  What  can  he  wish } — ^he  has  but  only  you,  he  has 
no  other  child ;  upon  you  must  devolve  his  honours  and  his 
title.  Why,  after  the  first  ebullition  of  his  rage  is  over, 
why,  I  ask,  should  he  deny  his  acquiescence  ?  And  if  he  do 
deny  it,  why  not  carry  off  the  girl,  and  so  force  him  into 
compliance  ?" 

"  I  see,"  said  Edward,  "  you  are  as  ignorant  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Dallings  as  my  father ;  and  however  much  I 
may  be  surprised  at  your  again  suggesting  a  step  so  extra- 
ordinary, I  can  assure  you  that  no  power,  no  entreaty,  no 
desperation  of  mine  could  induce  Rose  to  take  such  a  step."^ 

**  The  Lord  knows  our  hearts !"  sighed  Ford,  turning  his 
eyes  upwards;  **but  I  doubt  whether  any  philosophy  will 
stand  against  the  persuasipns  of  love." 

**  Philosophy  may  not.  Sir,"  said  Edward,  *'but  principle 
will;  and,  therefore,  put  out  of  your  calculation  all  under- 
hand manoeuvring  with  the  Dallings.  They  have  told  us 
their  feelings  plainly  and /Candidly,  and  I  know  enough  of 
them  to  know  that  they  wifl.  act  w^  to  VJaam " 
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''  But  if  his  Lordship  did  sacrifice  his  scruples,  and  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  ?" 

'^  Then/'  said  Edward, ''  why  should  theDallings  object? 
or,  if  my  father  is  disposed  to  such  a  concession  now,  why 
should  he  have  so  sternly  and  stubbornly  rejected  my  pro* 
position  at  first  ?" 

**  Things  may  change ;  and  let  me  entreat  you,  as  I  be- 
fore did,  to  remain  quietly  here  till  I  return  from  your  father. 
This  conduct  of  the  Dallings  may  perhaps  altcor  his  mind, 
and,  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  done  at  the 
moment  that  I  can  see." 

This  last  recommendation  of  the  proposed  measure  was 
certainly  the  strongest,  and  accordingly  Ford  was  per- 
mitted to  take  his  own  way :  Edward,  confident  in  his  zeal 
from  the  peculiar  interest  he  expressed  upon  the  subject, 
and  full  of  hope  from  the  influence  he  knew  he  possessed 
over  his  father,  and  from  the  decided  manner  in  which  he 
put  extreme  cases,  and  recommended  extraordinary  mea* 
sures. 

While  he  was  absent,  Edward  again  read  liie  letter  of 
Rose  Bailing,  and  felt  that  it  almost  required  an  answer ; 
yet,  to  send  one  after  her  command  that  he  should  not 
write,  and  her  declaration  that  she  would  not  receive  any 
letter  from  him,  would  be  to  seem  regardless  of  her  injunc- 
tions, and  incredulous  of  her  earnestness;  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  wait  as  patiently  as  he  could  until  the  return  of 
his  emissary,  when,  perhaps,  he  might  in  triumph  daim  the 
lovely  girl  as  his  own. 

The  hours  crept  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Ford  entered  the  apartment,  his  eye  beaming  with  victory : 
— his  agitation  was  great,  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
novel  and  extraordinary. 

"  There  !  there  !"  said  he,  in  an  exulting  tone,  throwing 
a  letter  on  the  table  ;  "  there, — ^it  is  done  ! — it  is  settled  \ 
we  have  carried  our  point,  and  Rose  Dalling  is  yours !" 

**  Best  of  friends  !**  exclaimed  Edward ;  "  are  you  serious  ? 
speak." 

'*  It  is  as  true  as  Holy  Writ,"  said  Ford ;  "  trust  not  to 
me,  but  read — read  yourself." 

Edward  burst  open  the  letter ;  it  was  from  his  father^ 
and  thus  it  ran  .-'— 
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**  There  are  circumstances  under  which  a  deviation  from 
fixed  principles  may  be  admitted,  and  however  averse  I 
might  originally  have  been  from  the  measure  submitted  to 
me  by  you,  with  respect  to  your  marriage  with  Miss  Bailing, 
the  negotiation  on  your  part  has  assumed  an  entirely  new 
character,  and  has  put  the  matter  in  a  light  which  renders 
any  farther  objection  on  my  part  wholly  impossible.  I 
therefore  not  only  consent  to  the  measure,  but  I  desire  that 
no  delay  may  be  made  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  en- 
ga^ment.  However  unwilling  I  may  be  to  commit  myself 
farther,  it  may  be  necessiuy  to  say  that  my  public  duties 
will  prevent  my  remaining  to  witness  the  ceremony ;  nor, 
under  the  circumstances,  am  I  led  to  suppose  that  my  ab- 
sence will  be  much  regretted  by  any  of  the  pauties  concerned. 

"  Mr.  Ford  will  explain  all  the  particulars  of  settlement, 
allowance,  &c.  &c.  during  my  lifetime,  and,  as  I  am  anxious 
to  say  as  little  upon  the  painful  subject  as  possible,  I  must 
refer  you  and  Dr.  Balling  to  him  upon  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness. 

*' Any  communications  to  be  made  to  me  may  also  be 
made  through  the  same  channel. 

**  Yours, 

•*  Bblmont." 

**  What  does  this  mean  V*  said  Edward ;  *'  why  this  fresh 
insult  V* 

*'  Insult !"  repeated  Ford ;  why,  he  consents  !'* 

"  Consents  !  but  do  you  really  know  so  little  of  the  fa- 
ijnily  most  intimately  connected  with  this  a£^r,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  consider  the  case  mended  by  this  pre- 
cious documei]^  ?" 

*'  I  know  what  /  consider  it,*'  said  Ford :  **  such  a  docu- 
ment, that,  had  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  have  put  it  in  your 
father's  mind  to  have  directed  your  choice  to  my  daughter, 
I  should  have  returned  thanks  for  the  gracious  interference 
in  my  behalf  which  procured  it." 

"  Mr.  Ford,"  said  Edward,  "  are  you  trifling  with  me,  or 
not  ?  and  does  my  father  Isuppose  that  this  will  satisfy  a 
man  of  Br.  Balling's  character  ?" 

"  This !  why  there  is  no  necessity,"  said  Ford,  *'  to  shew 
/Aiy,     I  am  a  Hvmg  witne&a  to  ^o\a  i^\.W*%  consent ;  he 
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means  you  to  marry  Miss  Bailing :  you  know  his  manner — 
but  that  is  all,  and " 

"  I'll  go  to  him  this  instant/'  said  the  agitated  son,  "  and 
see  whether  plain  sense  and  plain  truth  will  not  have  the 
due  weight  with  him.*' 

"  Go  to  him ! — ^to  whom  ? — to  my  Lord  ?"  . 

'*  To  be  sure  ! — why  not  ?" 

"  Because,  Mr.  Bramley,  he  is  already  gone." 

"  Gone  I— Whither  ?" 

"To  his  court  upon  the  Continent,  Sir.  Do  you  know 
so  little  of  his  Lordship's  value  and  importance  to  the 
State,  as  to  suppose  he  could  be  spared  for  any  length  of 
time  from  his  mission  ?     Does  he  not  explain  that  ?" 

**  Gone  ?"  cried  Ekiward ;  "  my  father  gone  without  see- 
ing me  }*' — without  speaking  to  a  child  who  never  wronged, 
who  never  disobeyed,  him  in  a  single  instance  ?" 

"  Then,  Sir,"  said  Ford,  in  a  somewhat  authoritative  tone, 
'*  obey  him  now,  and  marry  the  girl." 

•*  The  girl !"  muttered  Edward,  and  looking  at  Ford  as  if 
he  could  have  cut  him  into  pieces  for  the  expression ;  "  the 
girl,  Mr.  Ford,  will  not  marry  me  upon  such  credentials  as 
these ;  nor  should  she,  if  she  would.  Either  Miss  Dallin^ 
comes  into  our  family  the  acknowledged  wife  of  its  heir,  or 
not  at  all — at  present/' 

Ford  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  for  the  high  tone  in 
which  his  young  friend  spoke.  He  changed  colour — ^felt 
himself  thwarted  and  counteracted  in  a  plan  which  he  knew 
nobody  had  suspected,  and  stammered  out  something  which 
sounded  like  compulsion. 

"  It  is  surprising  above  all  things  to  me/*  said  Edward, 
"  that  my  father,  after  having  in  the  strongest,  I  will  add 
the  rudest,  manner,  rejected  any  thing  like  a  connexion  with 
this  family,  should,  in  a  manner  equally  abrupt,  and  cer- 
tainly more  unaccountable,  command  me  imperatively  to  do 
that  which  a  few  hours  before  he  so  positively  prohibited." 

"  His  wishes,"  said  Ford  **  and  desires  I  know.  Sir ;  he 
thinks,  and  feels  that  you  ought  to  marry  Miss  Dalling,  and 
sacrifices  every  thing  to  what  he  considers  due  to  your 
character." 

**  My  character  ! — whose  character  is  at  stake  here  ?" 

*•  My  dear  Sir/'  said  Ford,  **  all  1  cau  «a.^  '\^,  >()cl^\.  ^^^a 
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father  insists  upon  your  irarrying  the  young  woman ;  and 
you  can  have  no  reason  for  refusing  to  do  that  which  ac- 
cording to  your  own  admissions  must  be  so  extremely  agree- 
able to  yourself.  This  note  is  to  you,  not  to  her,  or  her 
father ;  and  simply  stating  that  you  have  his  Lordship's 
consent,  will  satisfy  them,  and ** 

"  You  mistake,  you  mistake,  my  dear  Mr.  Ford,  "  said 
Edward ;  "  all  negotiation  upon  the  afiair  '  must  be  open 
and  above  board.*  Dr.  Bailing  will  not  permit,  nor  wfll  I 
request,  his  daughter  to  be  my  wife  upon  su^rance.  If 
my  father  had  visited  them — seen  them " 

"  Seen  them !"  echoed  Ford,  in  a  very  particular  tone. 

•*  Ay,  Sir,  seen  them  ! — and  why  not  ?" 

"I  cannot  answer  questions  for  Lord  Belmont,"  said 
Ford.  "  If  you  choose  me  to  negotiate  the  afiair,  it  shall  be 
conducted  satisfeustorily  to  all  parties,  and  I  pledge  myself  to 
obtain  Miss  Balling's  acquiescence  and  her  father's  consent 
to  your  union." 

"  And  I  will  pledge  myself  to  the  contrary,"  said  Edward. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  the  experiment }" 

"  On  your  own  responsibility.  Sir ;  but  make  me  no  party 
to  it ;    tell  them  plainly  my  opinion." 

"  Enough !  I  ask  no  more !"  said  Ford ;  '*  you  shall  have 
the  girl,  and  be  happy  ;  in  less  than  an  hour,  by  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  it  shall  be  settled.  Wait  till  I  return,  and 
carry  you  triumphantly  to  receive  the  treasure  you  most 
prize  on  earth :  I  know  the  arrangement  is  certain." 

Edward,  half  stupified  with  grief  at  his  father's  extraor- 
dinary conduct  towards  him,  and  willing  to  catch  at  any  thing 
likely  to  bring  about  what  he  felt  to  be  at  once  so  truly  de- 
sireable  and  so  highly  improbable,  suffered  Ford  to  proceed 
on  his  delicate  mission,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa  to 
reconsider  the  carious  aspect  of  a^lairs  at  the  moment. 

Ten  minutes  had  not  dapsed  before  Ford  returned  to  the 
inn  ;  his  looks  full  of  surprise  and  dismay. 

"They  are  gone,"  stdd  he  to  Edward,  who  raised  himself 
to  catch  the  first  intelligence  of  the  success  of  his  embassy. 

-Gone?" 

*'  The  servant  says  they  left  the  Rectory  immediately  after 
despatching  a  packet  to  you,  and  are  not  to  return  for  some 
dme, " 
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"  She  is  lost  to  me  eternally,"  said  Edward,  **  and  there 
is  but  one  step  left  for  me  to  take." 

"  Follow  her."  said  Ford,  **  follow  her,  by  all  means." 

"  No,  by  no  means,  Sir ;"  said  Edward,  •*  I  will  follow  my 
father ;  which  road  has  he  taken  }  an  appeal  to  him,  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  circumstances,  must  set  every  thing  lo 
rights." 

*'  I  strongly  protest  against  that  measure,'*  said  Ford, 
''  and  I  must  insist  upon  it  that  you  abandon  it  at  once. 
Pursue  the  young  lady  if  you  like,  but  to  irritate  your  father 
uselessly,  and " 

*'  Insist,  Sir  !"  said  Edward,  "  insist !  This  is  strong  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Ford,  when  applied  to  me,  and  induces  me, 
coupled  as  it  is  with  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  my  father, 
and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself 
of  the  DaUings,  to  apprehend  foul  play  somewhere,  which, 
by  Heavens  !  I  will  sift  to  the  bottom." 

•'  Sift  as  you  will,  young  gentleman,"  replied  the  Attorney 
**  you  will  find  the  Quixotic  scheme  of  pursuing  his  Lordship 
madness  and  folly.  He  is  gone,  irrevocably  gone,  from 
England,  and  all  pursuit  is  useless." 

**  Useless  or  not,  by  Heavens!  I  will  attempt  it,"  said 
Edward. 

**  Of  cour8e,if  you  like  it.  Sir,"  observed  Ford ;  **I  have  no 
power  to  stop  you,  but  I  warn  you  of  the  consequences  of 
the  attempt." 

*'  I  defy  the  consequences !"  said  the  irritated  young  man. 

"Well  then,"  said  Ford,  '4f  you  have  thus  suddenly  made 
up  your  mind,  my  carriage  shall  be  ordered,  and  we  will 
proceed  together." 

*'  No,  Sir,"  said  Edward,  **  I  will  go  alone ;  in  the  voice 
of  Nature  will  I  plead  to  a  parent :  I  need  no  advocate  but 
her." 

*'  As  you  please.  Sir,"  said  Ford,  bowing  coldly ;  "  I  see 
my  kind  offices  are  rejected.  You  must  now  follow  your 
own  schemes,  and  I  quit  you,  remarking  that  you  wiU  repent 
this  rashness  before  you  are  many  hours  older." 

Saying  which,  this  ** Friend  of  the  Family"  left  the  room 
and  the  house,  with  what  intentions  we  shall  presently  see. 
Edward  desired  a  man  might  be  despatched  to  the  inn  on 
the  high  road,  where  he  had  left  his  carriage  t\i»ft  es^iiffs^XsR. 
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csme  down,  and,  after  harrying  his  servant  in  packing  up, 
sent  to  know  the  rout  Lord  Belmont  had  taken ;  and,  having 
ascertained  that  his  Lordship  had  gone  upwards  towards 
Bath,  he  ordered  horses  to  be  ready  for  the  carriage  the 
moment  it  arrived,  determining  at  the  same  time  to  despatch 
his  servant  per  mail  to  London,  to  wait  his  father's  arrival 
there,  in  case  he  himself  should  miss  him. 

While  anxiously  standing  at  the  inn-door  during  this 
period  of  suspense  and  inactivity,  Edward  was  accosted  by 
a  smartish,  shabby-genteel  youngish  man,  wearing  a  white 
hat,  an  olive-green  surtout,  somewhat  seedy,  and  a  black 
cravat,  who  held  in  his  haiid  a  pacquet  of  what  turned  out 
to  be  bills  of  announcement  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre 
in  Emmerton,  of  which  he  was  the  manager.  There  was  a 
dapper  pertness  about  the  man's  manner,  a  perfect  self-satis- 
faction and  good  opinion  of  his  own  talents  and  appearance, 
which  promised  much  amusement  to  the  curious  in  human- 
ity ;  but  Edward's  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  and  he  received  the 
proffered  bill  with  indifference  and  a  formal  bow,  which, 
however,  did  not  abash  the  Somersetshire  Daggerwood, 
who,  like  all  persons  in  all  stations,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, &c.  thought  himself,  his  theatre,  and  the  first  night 
of  his  season,  objects  of  universal  contemplation  and  general 
importance :  and  who,  also  imagining  that  Eklward  must 
have  heard  of  the  formidable  hostility  opposed  to  the  dra- 
matic amusements  of  the  place  by  the  several  sauits  of  the 
•'neighbourhood,  observed  to  him  **  that  in  spite  of  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  methodists,  they  had  gotten  permission  to  open 
the  campaign." 

**  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  Edward,  **  I  was  not  aware  that  any 
serious  opposition  was  likely  to  be  offered  to  the  perform- 
ances ;  is  it  on  the  part  of  the  rector,  or  —  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  by  no  manner  of  means,"  said  the  mana- 
ger, '*  we  find  nothing  but  *  liberal  opinions'  from  *  the  Lord 
of  the  manor'  downwards  :  it  is  only  the  *  Village  Lawyer,' 
Sir,  and  his  *  Child  of  Nature,'  who  have  caused  the  very 
*  Devil  to  Pay'  amongst  us.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
cut  us  out  of  our  best  hits,  and  shut  up  our  shop ;  nay.  Sir 
they  threaten  us  with  the  stocks  in  this  world,  and  some 
thing  worse  and  warmer  in  the  next,  if  we  persist  in  our 
'abomination^,*  " 
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"  What, }»  Mr.  Ford  so  extremely  yiolent  in  his  dislike 
of  your  |»x>c0edmg«  ?" 

"  You'ave  hit  him.  Sir ;  you  Ve  hit  him,— as  Shakspeare 
says,  '  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  Sir,  that  you  might  avoid 
him  if  you  saw  him.*  It  is  he,  6ir,  or  rather  his  virgin 
daughter,  who  loathes  and  detests  our  profession.  '  Vaga- 
bond' is  tbe  term  she  appUes  to  us,  for  the  same  reason  I 
presume  that  the  world  calls  her  father  '  gentleman/  id  est, 
because  the  law  allows,  and  custom  sanctions  it ; — it  is  she, 
^nd  a  {Hous  painter  and  glazier,  now  a  preadier,  who  level 
all  their  artillery  against  us.'* 

''  I  had  no  conception  of  the  strength  of  her  zeal,*'  said 
Edward,  little  knowing  what  he  said,  and  caring  still  less. 

''  Her  zeal  is  stupendous.  Sir,  like  the  Quaker  body  who 
went  forty  miles  to  persuade  a  boxer  not  to  fight.  What 
has  this  young  lady  done  ?  Finding  that  force  cannot  stop 
US',  she  has  actually  sent  for  me  to  go  to  her  house  this 
evening  after  tea,  to  dissuade  me  from  acting,  upon  the 
mere  sccH-e  of  its  irrehgion  and  immorality.  She  is  to  be 
aided  by  her  reverend  glazier,  who  (youTl  forgive  the 
quibble.  Sir,)  is,  indeed,  a  very  patn^-taking  man." 

"  Miss  Ford  undertake  to  lecture  you.  Sir  ?" 

*•  By  my  faith,  'tis  true,  my  Lord;  it  is  quite  extraor- 
dinary what  your  female  partizan,  political  or  religious, 
will  undertake  when  once  she  starts.  I,  Sir,  I,  who  have 
seen  the  world,  for  '  all  the  world's  a  stage,'  as  the  in- 
comparable Billy  says ;  I,  Sir,  have  *  hovered  about  the 
enemy,  and  marked  the  road  they  took,' — ^Douglas — There, 
Sir — forgive  the  conceit,  I  am  at  Home.  This  miracle  of 
morahty  has  been  beating  up  for  recruits  to  a  remonstrance, 
and  is  in  an  actual  fever,  lei^  the  fat  gentleman  in  the  flaxen, 
who  lives  at  the  Lord's  house  in  the  Park  yonder,  who  is 
hourly  expected,  should  arrive,  whose  powerful  influence  in 
our  support  she  fears  will  undermine  all  her  efforts  at  my 


conversion." 


"  It  seems  a  curious  speculation,  Sir,  to  attempt  your 


conversion." 


*'  Convart,  Sir,"  said  the  player,  **p«rvart  you  mean,  as 
Scrub  says  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  difficulty.  Sir.  I  am 
as  easily  moulded  as  putty,  take  an  impression  hke  wax, 
and  having  led  a  Protean  life  from  my  yoxx^  xk^"^^^^*  Y^ 
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off  my  manners  with  my  habits.     My  adventures  are  not 
uninteresting,  Sir.     I  was  originally  bred  to  the  bar." 

"  The  bar,  Sir  ?" 

'*Yes,  Sir,  of  my  father's  most  respectable  tap  in  the 
Whitechapel-road ;  but  I  had  a  soul  above  '  pewter-pots,' 
and  having  lent  an  ear  *  to  the  king  of  clubs*  as  I  always 
called  Mr.  Dobbs  (from  the  sovereign  sway  he  held  over 
our  convivial  assemblies),  I  entered  the  press-gang." 

**  I  confess.  Sir,  I  do  not  understand " 

**  The  Hterary  line,  Sir,*'  said  the  Thespian  **  I  became  a 
doer  of  small  paragraphs  for  morning  newspapers,  and, 
having  received  a  liberal  education,  id  est,  at  the  charity- 
school  of  my  native  parish  where  I  got  it  gratis,  undertook 
to  collect  intelligence  and  make  accidents,  in  both  of  which 
pursuits  I  succeeded  wonderfully.  All  the  extraordinary 
escapes  of  persons  out  of  two-pair-of-stairs  windows  at  fires 
— all  the  miraculous  preservations  of  young  ladies  from 
drowning  upon  water-parties — boiling  of  bees  to  make  them 
frisky,  and  catching  of  pike  with  repeating  watches  in  their 
stomachs  going  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  them — pigs 
eating  up  little  children  in  Ireland,  and  sea-serpents  in 
America  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  six  inches  longl — 
these.  Sir,  these  were  the  fruits  of  this  prolific  brain ;  but 
it  would  not  do — I  was  poorly  paid,  and  overworked.  I  had 
but  one  penny  per  line  for  casualties,  and  one  and  nine-pence 
a-piece  for  critiques.  I  was  at  that  time.  Sir,  obliged  to 
burn  a  whole  village  or  inundate  a  province  for  elevenpence 
three  farthings,  and  overturn  a  whole  dynasty  for  half  a 
crown — It  would  not  do.  Sir ;  my  credit,  Hterary  and  financial, 
began  to  totter,  and  I  was  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice, 
when  luckily  for  me,  just  at  the  crisis,  I  was  introduced  to 
an  actor  of  whom  I  may  generally  say  as  a  reverend  Doctor 
once  said  of  my  melodious  confrere  Incledon. — **  He  was  at 
once  an  honour  to  his  profession  and  an  ornament  to 
human  nature.* 

"  I  was  instantaneously  seized  with  a  Rosciomania,  and 
my  poor  father,  who  had  long  lived  upon  his  ale,  being  at 
length  stretched  upon  his  hier  (you  will  pardon  the  appa- 
rent inappropriateness  of  the  jest),  I  turned  to  the  Thespian 
art  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  went  to  it  like  a 
'French  falconer.  *  * ' 
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"  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  Edward,  looking  at  his  watch ; — 
anxiously  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  carriage. 
**  And  then/'  said  the  player 

"  He  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye 
Says  very  wisely — it  is  ten  o'  clocL" 

'*  Faith,  Sir,"  said  Edward,  *'  I  wish  it  were  no  later.** 

"  Not  wearied  with  me  yet,  I  trust.  Sir  ?**  said  the  hero 
of  the  sock  and  buskin :  **  I  rfo  love  to  get  an  audience — 
there  is  no  creature  on  earth  so  truly  valuable  in  society  as 
your  patient  listener.     I,  Sir,  I  had  heard  of  Garrick,  and  I 

thought perhaps  you  have  read  Mr.  Nares's  book. 

Sir  ?** 

**  Yes,  on  the  Liturgy,"  said  Edward. 

'*  By  no  means,  Sir," — *  Thinks  I  to  Myself,*'  capital 
little  bit,  2  vols.  8vo.     I  reviewed  it  in  the  Edinburgh.** 

"  In  the  Edinburgh — what,  the  Edinburgh  Review  ?*' 
said  Edward. 

**  To  be  sure  :"  replied  the  actor  "  I  wrote  all  the  revo- 
lutionary articles  in  that  work  for  three  years  by  way  of 
practice  in  running  hand.  You  have  heard  of  Messrs.  Mag- 
nificus  and  Ignotus,  I  suppose, — blue  and  yellow,  and  all 
that  ?  I,  Sir,  was  the  Ignotus — the  editor,  the  *  Magnificus.' 
I  found  matter,  he  poHshed ;  I  made  the  pudding,  he  popped 
in  the  plums — but  we  quarrelled.  One  night  at  a  public- 
house  I  was  foolish  enough  to  brag.  Hazy,  Sir — you 
understand  ?  smoking  and  drinking.  I  bragged  of  an 
article  I  had  written  in  the  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  thing, 
perhaps,  the  least  likely  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  do : 
indeed  no  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  would  have  said 
any  thing  about  it, — but  I  was  in  a  cellar — ^below  it — suffice 
it  to  say,  I  bragged.  I  was  overheard  by  the  waiter,  who 
by  the  way  was  a  newspaper- writer  himself ;  he  told  the 
editor  of  a  journal  for  which  he  was  employed,  and  so  it 
reached  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  I  was  discarded ;  since  which, 
Sir,  I  have  been  at  all  in  the  ring — I  play  tragedy,  I  flatter 
myself  not  much  worse  than  Kemble;  in  comedy  I  am 
(without  being  one  of  the  ^  servum  pecus')  said  to  be  on  a 
par  with  Munden ;  in  light  airy  parts,  Jones  is  jealous  of 
me,  Terry  trembles  at  my  name,  and  when  I  ^\^^^^'^  \jSiQv:c^ 
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Mactwolter,  Johnstone  left  the  stage  in  despair.  I'm  not 
vain,  Sir,  but  still  with  all  my  talents,  various  as  they  are, 
I  didn't  hit :  envy.  Sir,  that  gorgon  which  alike  keeps  down 
authors  and  actors,  drove  me  from  the  stage.  Kemble  was 
an  actor  as  well  as  a  manager — ^you  understand  .^  *  writes 
himself,*  as  the  joke  goes/'* 

"  Perfectly,  Sir,"  said  Edward,  who  received  the  player's 
conversation  as  the  wall  of  a  fivescourt  takes  a  ball,  and 
with  much  the  same  effect,  for  the  more  sharply  the  words 
were  given  in,  the  quicker  they  were  played  at  him  again. 

"Driven  from  the  stage  by  prejudice  and  party,  (the 
Tories  hated  me.  Sir,  without  knowing  me,  for  what  I  had 
done  anonymously,)  I  started  an  entertainment  of  my  own  ; 
thought  it  a  hit,  and  no  copy.  I  could  imitate  ducks,  pigs, 
fireworks,  and  wheelbarrows — stand  on  my  head — dance  a 
hornpipe  on  a  pewter  plate — ^leap  over  fifteen  chairs  and  a 
dinner-table,  and  sing  all  the  comic  songs-  that  ever  were 
written  ;  but,  alas  !  it  would  not  do.  First  night  of  per- 
formance started  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey — long  room.  White 
Hart — Serjeant  Onslow  in  the  church-yard ;  gothic  house 
with  pretty  maids  opposite  the  inn — telegraphed  them  all 
the  morning — roasted  loin  of  pork  and  apple  -  sauce  for 
dinner — opened — seventeen  people  full  grown,  and  two 
little  girls  und6r  age.  Didn't  pay  for  candles. ''Tried  at 
Petersfield — wore  a  hat  like  the  mayor ;  the  likeness  was 
felt^  but  not  appreciated  —  *  semper  eadem,^  worse  and 
worse; — cut  the  connexion,  and  once  more  embarked,  as 
you  see." 


*  The  fame  and  popularity  of  actors  are,  as  has  been  so  often  said, 
fleeting,  unstable,  and  unsatisfactory.  Since  this  story  was  written,  all 
the  eminent  actors  here  named,  excepting  one,  are  in  their  graves, 
without  having  had  the  power  of  leaving  to  the  present  generation  of 
play-goers  the  least  trace  of  their  excellence  in  their  various  lines — 
they  have  been  succeeded  by  other  men  who,  inferior  as  they  seem  to 
those  who  remember  their  predecessors,  will  no  doubt  be  registered  in  the 
minds  of  their  first  young  admirers  as  standards  of  perfection  to  which  no 
actor  who  follows  the^n  will,  in  the  opinion  of  those  admirers,  attain — 
and  so  it  goes  on  from  first  to  last. — The  survivor  of  the  actors  named 
is  Jones,  who  has  however  retired  from  the  stage  in  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation,  and  turned  teacher  of  elocution  to  deficient  senators  and 
incipient  clergymeUt  in  which  capacity  he  is  doing  a  vast  deal  of  good 
to  himself  and  his  numerous  aristociaXlc  ^\x^Ti\.%. — \%Z^^ 
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*'  Ah !"  said  Edward,  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  here's 
my  carriage,  and  I  can  neither  see  nor  hear  any  more  at 
present." 

**  Perhaps  on  my  benefit  night,  Sir,  I  might  presume— 

with  a  London  star  and  the  lovely  Miss ?" 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  our  hero,  interrupting  him,  **  some  other 
time.  Sir." 

-  Nay— but— Sir, " 

At  tlus  moment  the  carriage  appeared  turning  the  comer, 
and  Ford,  considerably  agitated,  was  seen  approaching  by 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  The  poor  player,  who  had 
**  strutted  and  fretted"  nearly  his  hour,  was  heard  no  more, 
but  turned  into  the  little  parlour  behind  the  bar  to  enquire 
who  the  gentleman  was  who  had  conditionally  promised  to 
takie  a  box  on  bis  benefit  night,  and  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature  upon  an  under  done  half-cold  mutton  chop  with  a 
facing  of  white  fat,  and  some  bilious-looking  girkins  in  an 
earthenware  vine-leaf,  which  with  a  pint  of  that  liquor 
which  in  the  true  cockney  jargon  he  called  **  All  Hail  Mac- 
beth," formed  the  repast  of  our  sorry  Roscius. 

Ford  met  Edward,  and  with  no  very  amiable  expression 
of  countenance  said : — 

"  I  find.  Sir,  you  are  resolved  to  follow  Lord  Belmont." 
"  Immediately,    Ford,"     replied    Bramley,  **  1    see  no 
other  chance  for  me." 

"You  had  J  better  not  make  the  attempt,"  said  Ford; 
**  I  forewarn  you  it  will  be  unsuccessful.  Sir." 

*'  Then  it  must  be  so ;"  answered  Edward,  "  for  Wade  it 
shall  be,  upon  my  honour." 

"  Then,  Sir,"  said  Ford,  **  here  our  communication  on 
the  subject  ends — and  so  good -morning;  but  before  we 
part,  I  warn  you  not  to  persevere." 

"  I  am  not  a  child,  Mr.  Ford,"  said  Edward ;  *'  nor  will 
I  be  bullied  from  my  purpose." 
"BulUed!  Mr.  Bramley?" 

"  Bullied,  Sir,"  said  Edward — "  I  find  no  other  word  so 
apt  at  the  moment ;  and  give  me  leave  to  say  that  the 
more  I  reflect  upon  the  terms  in  which  my  father's  letter 
was  conceived,  and  the  extraordinary  tenor  of  his  second 
note,  the  more  convinced  I  am,  as  I  told  you  this  morning, 
that  there  has  been  fouJ  play  somewhere.** 
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**  Mr.  Bramley/'  said  Ford,  turning  pale  with  rage,  '*  the 
Lord  has  given  me  meekness  enough  to  bear,  and  religiooil 
feeling  enough  to  forbear,  and  I  am  grateful  for  his  benefi- 
cence unto  me ;  but  this  return  I  was  unprepared  for,  even 
in  this  world  of  wickedness.  Farewell,  Sir ;  when  next  we 
meet,  this  unkind,  ungrateful  tone  may  be  changed." 

•*  Ford,  forgive  me !  I  ask  your  pardon — I  am  hasty- 
give  me  your  hand." 

"  It  is  an  honour.  Sir,"  said  the- Attorney,  drawing  back, 
**  I  must  beg  to  decHne.  The  die  is  cast — follow  your  own 
inclinations,  and  repent :  here,  I  perceive,  is  your  carriage 
ready — I  leave  you,  but  once  more  warn  you." 

Saying  which,  he  bowed  coldly,  and  went  home  to  din- 
ner, **  with  what  appetite  he  might." 

Edward  was  naturally  very  much  agitated  by  the  con- 
tending feelings  which  assailed  him  :  he  hardly  knew  what 
he  did,  or  what  he  said ;  and,  throwing  himself  into  the 
carriage,  left  the  town  in  which  a  little  day  before,  every 
object  of  his  solicitude  was  accumulated,  but  which,  under 
the  altered  circumstances,  was  a  blank,  a  desert. 

The  horses  and  wheels  in  motion,  his  active  mind  was 
employing  itself  in  calculating  when  and  where  he  should 
overtake  his  father,  whither  the  Ballings  were  gone — for, 
to  a  second  and  third  message  which  he  had  despatched  to 
the  Rectory  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  he  could  obtain 
no  satisfactory  answer  on  that  point.  He  was  rehearsing, 
like  his  friend  the  manager,  the  scene  which  was  likely  to 
be  acted  by  him  and  his  noble  and  irascible  parent,  when, 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Emmerton,  the 
carriage  was  suddenly  stopped. 

Edward  looked  from  the  carriage-window,  and  saw  two 
*  men,  who,  from  their  appearance,  he  at  first  thought  might 
be  footpads,  except^  indeed,  that  the  unsophisticated  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  of  England  are  little  addicted  to  crime, 
but  who  in  an  authoritative  manner  commanded  the  post- 
boys to  pull  up,  and  immediately  afterwards  one  of  them 
opening  the  carriage- door,  said  : — 

'*  Mr.  Bramley,  this  is  an  unpleasant  aflfair,  and  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  have  to  do  such  a  job — I  have  got  a 
writ  against  you.  Sir,  for  two  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds. " 
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•'  A  what,  Sir  ?"  said  Bramley. 
'    **  A  writ.  Sir/*  replied  the  man,  **  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Amos 
Ford/' 

"  Oh!  there  must  he  some  mistake,  Sir/'  said  our  hero. 

"  No,  Squire/'  said  the  '  attendant  swain/  "  no  mistake ; 
it  is  uncommon  disagreeable,  because  'ta*n't  bailable." 

*  *  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Bramley,  unable  to  conceal 
his  astonishment,  **  I  do  not  the  least  understand  you.*' 

"  It's  our  duty.  Sir,  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible,  but 
we  know  nothing  more  of  the  afiair  than  that  here  is  the 
writ — ^it  is  for  ^e  amount  of  a  bond,  with  judgment  con- 
fessed by  you,  and  you  are  now  taken  in  execution." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  said  Bramley. 

"  Why,  perhaps,"  said  the  Bailiff,  "  your  honour  would 
rather  pay  the  money  and  settle  the  matter  at  once  ?" 

•*  Where  am  I  to  get  it,  Sir  ?"  said  Edward  with  great 
naivete ;  •*  and  whv  do  I  owe  it  ?" 

•*Why  Sir?"  said  the  man,  "them 'ere  is  questions  as 
we  cannot  undertake  to  answer,  but  if  you  will  come 
to  my  house.  Sir,  for  a  day  or  two,  perhaps  the  matter 
may  be  accommodated." 

"  A  day  or  two.  Sir !"— exclaimed  the  ardent  lover,  "  a 
thousand  years  !" 

'*  No,  Sir,  not  quite  so  long  as  that,  I  hope,"  said  the 
second  in  command,  wiping  his  nose  with  his  coat- sleeve, 
and  giving  a  roguish  look  at  the  postboy,  who  stood  rub- 
bing his  saddle  and  wondering. 

'*  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Bramley  :  "I  owe 
no  such  money — perhaps  you  will  return  with  me  to  Mr. 
Ford,  and ?" 

"  Mr.  Ford,  Sir,  is  the  plaintiff/'  said  the  officer—"  It 
was  he  who  ordered  us  to  serve  the  writ,  and  told  us  it  was 
quite  needless  applying  to  him  in  the  matter,  unless  we 
could  bring  him  tiie  stumpy  down." 

"My  suspicions  then  are  not  ill-founded;  Ford  is  a 
scoundrel !"  said  Edward. 

"I  can't  really  say,  as  to  that  Sir,"  said  the  officer  :  *'  he 
may  be — ^he  is  counted  very  respectable  in  these  parts  as 
an  attorney." 

"New  lights  break  in  upon  me/'  said  Bramley, "  but, 
what  is  to  be  done  on  the  instant  ?' 
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**  I  am  afraid,  Sir,**  replied  the  officer,  "we  must  trouble 
you  to  go  to  Taunton  :  perhaps,  if  you  were  to  write  to  my 
Lord, ** 

**  Write,  man!  "said  the  Prisoner,  "where  am  I  to 
write  to  ?  I  have  no  more  idea  where  Lord  Belmont  is,  at 
this  moment,  than  you  have." 

**  The  Squire  has  been    shabbily  treated  somewhere," 
*  said  Phillips's  man  to  Phillips. 

**  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Edward,  "  this  is  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  such  a  situation.  I  can  have  no  Cause  of  com- 
plaint against  you,  and  therefore  yon  must  do  with  me  as 
you  please.** 

**  You  d  better  go  on  to  Taunton  then,*'  said  Phillips  to 
the  postboy,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  group  who  de- 
murred to  this  movement,  as  Wellington  was  the  destination 
to  which  only  he  legally  could  betake  himself;  however 
there  was  no  denying  the  Sheriff's  pro  tern,  and  therefore 
with  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  partner  agreeably  placed  in  the 
rumble  behind,  which  from  the  circumstance  of  Edward's 
having  travelled  without  a  servant,  was  vacant,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  that  town  which  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the 
greatest  hero  England  ever  had  to  boast. 

At  the  White  Hart  fresh  horses  were  procured,  and  the 
persons  of  Mr.  PhiUips  and  his  partner  being  somewhat 
notorious  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  curious  crowd  began  to 
gather  round  the  carriage.  Edward's  impulse  was  to  pro- 
ceed as  fast  as  possible  to  some  resting-place  whence  he 
might  at  least  address  letters  to  his  friends,  informing  them 
of  his  extraordinary  position.  Few,  indeed,  he  had ;  and 
those  who  should  have  been  nearest  and  dearest  were  re- 
moved from  their  habitations  expressly  on  his  account.  He 
resolved  to  write  to  Ford,  in  terms  far  from  equivocal,  as 
well  as  to  Dalling;  because,  let  what  might  happen,  he 
could  not  fancy  that  his  father's  anger,  however  much  ex- 
cited, could  have  caused  his  present  embarrassment,  more 
particularly  as  his  last  injunctions  related  to  bondage  of  a 
very  different  nature.  It  was  clear  that  Fofd  was  the 
mover  of  the  scheme,  whatever  its  object ;  and  by  the  time 
the  carriage  of  the  heir  of  all  the  Bramleys  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  Taunton  jail,  oinr  hero  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Ford  was  a  wolf  in  sheep's  c\ot]biii^,  «ccA  ^()(^\.\i^  •*  Friend 
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of  the  Fenmly"  was  in  point  of  fact  its  bitterest  foe, — ^but 
for  his  motives — they  were  still  inexplicable. 

The  appearance  of  an  elegant  equipage  at  the  door  of  the 
melancholy  building  in  question,  caused  even  a  greatet 
sensation  than  had  been  excited  at  Wellington,  and  groups 
of  **  children  of  a  larger  growth"  ranged  tiiemselves  on  the 
high  bank  by  the  road-side  to  see  the  culprit,  as  they  sup- 
posed him  to  be — the  great  author  of  some  great  crime — 
aUght  from  his  carriage  and  enter  the  Prison  House. — Ed- 
ward was  anxious  to  escape  all  this,  and  was  displeased  at 
what  he  thought  an  imnecessary  delay ;  however,  when 
Phillips  returned  to  the  carriage,  and  after  a  certain  quantity 
of  whispering  and  humming  and  ha'aing  with  the  jailor, 
who  came  to  the  door  of  his  chateau,  and  a  man  in  black  of 
whose  office  our  poor  hero  was  ignorant,  whispered  the 
postboy,  and  the  carriage  was  again  in  motion,  Edward  felt 
that  the  demur  had  been  advantageous  to  his  cause,  and 
that  feeling  was  strengthened  when  he  found  himself  driven 
to  the  Castle  Inn  in  the  market-place,  into  which,  as  soon 
as  the  waiters,  &c.  had  opened  sdl  the  doors  and  put  down 
all  the  steps,  he  was  ushered  as  became  the  dignity  of  the 
heir  of  Belmont. 

When  he  had  reached  theroom  designed  for  him,  Phillips 
shut  the  door,  and  informed  him  that  having  made  his 
caption  and  entered  his  name  in  the  prison-books,  he  had 
sent  back  his  man  to  Ford  to  tell  him  the  fact,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  compromise  the  matter;  all  of  which  was 
Hebraic  to  Edward,  to  whose  assertions  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  debt  Mr.  Phillips  appeared  to  pay  less  atten- 
tion than  he  did  to  any  other  observation  or  remark  made 
by  the  same  gentleman. 

"  You  can  remain  here.  Sir,-  with  me,"  said  Phillips, 
"  till  my  man  retams  ;  and  if  the  answer  is  bad,  why  it  will 
be  better  to  go  down  yonder  after  dusk." 

"  Yonder !     What !    to  the  prison.  Sir  ?"  said  Edward. 

**  I  havai*t  no  option  whatsomever,  Sir ;"  said  PhiUips, 
"it  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  you.  Sir,  not  to  give  a  bond 
with  judgment  again." 

•*  Faith,"  said  Edward,  punning  unintentionally,  **  if  I 
had  had  judgment,  I  never  should  have  given  a  bond,  and 
upon  my  honour  I  do  not  femember  ever  Yvswrn^  ^oxl^  ^k^- 
tbjng'  of  the  kind, " 
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'*  Oh,  well.  Sir,  that's  as  may  be ;"  said  the  tender 
hearted  bailiff,  "we  can't  acconnt  for  them  things  no  ways: 
all  I  can  do  I  will  to  make  matters  as  agreeable  as  possible 
to  you  under  the  circumstances." 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  for  your  consideration.  Sir," 
said  Edward. 

**  I  must  Stay  with  you  altogether.  Sir,  till  we  get  an 
answer  from  Emmerton,"  said  Phillips;  "  howsomever, 
that  will  only  be  company  for  you,  and  it*s  pleasant  to  have 
somebody  to  speak  to  in  these  cases." 

**  What  would  you  choose  for  dinner,  gentlemen  ?'*  said 
a  well-dressed  waiter,  who  entered  the  room  with  a  pro- 
mising bill  of  fare  fluttering  in  his  hand. 

'*  Dinner  !**  said  Edward,  in  a  tone  which  at  first  dis- 
couraged the  waiter. 

"  Ay,  Sir,"  said  Phillips,  **  dinner :  I  assure  you  Vm 
rather  peckish." 

This  was,  as  he  thought,  the  climax  of  his  miseries,  and 
of  Mr.  Phillips's  familiarity ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  **  Order 
what  you  please.  Sir,"  said  Edward;  **I  dare  say  your  taste 
will  suit  mine.** 

Phillips  was  evidently  pleased  with  this  carte  blanche, 
and  proceeded  to  peruse  the  bill  of  fare,  occasionally  turning 
to  Edward — "Do  you  like  soles,  Sir? — uncommon  good 
here,  Sir — gets  *em  from  Bath  by  the  wan :  d'ye  mind 
inions.  Sir  ;"  and  so  on,  till  Edward  was  compelled  to  force 
him  to  follow  his  own  fancy,  rather  than  be  called  into  the 
consultation. 

When  dinner  had  been  ordered,  Edward  desired  to  have 
some  writing-paper,  and  pens  and  ink,  and  Phillips  directed 
the  waiter  to  bring  him  the  Taunton  Courier.  "  I  likes  to 
see  how  them  *ere  radicals  comes  on,  Sir :  there's  some  black 
sheep  in  this  neighbourhood.  We*ve  our  eye  upon  *em. 
Sir  :  it  becomes  men  in  my  situation  to  be  sharp.  Sir.** 

'*  Truly  it  does,"  said  Edward,  whose  thoughts  at  that 
moment  were  in  the  darkest  nook  of  Emmerton  grove. 

*'  They  are  uncommon  wary.  Sir,  that's  the  truth  on*t," 
said  Phillips — "as  deep  as  Garrick,  them  chaps ;  but  Vm  up 
to  them,  and  down  upon  them  too.  Sir.** 

"  Oh  yes,**  rephed  the  agonized  young  man,  who  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  writing  malen^\%  ^  \)aa  ^x^atest  possible 
relief  to  he  expected  for  the  pte&eiiX.. 
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Tbey  came  ;  and  while  Phillips  was  spelling  the  whole  of 
the  provincial  novelties  in  the  Taunton  paper,  Bramley  was 
endeavouring  to  explain  his  situation,  his  anxieties,  his 
misery  to  DsJling,  under  cover  to  whom  he  enclosed  a  letter 
to  his  father. 

The  preparation  of  these  despatches  occupied  the  time 
till  dinner  wsis  served,  which  consisted  of  a  couple  of  fried 
soles,  a  tureen  of  tripe  hoiled  with  onions,  and  a  hullock'a 
heart  roasted  and  stuffed,  a  huge  suet  pudding,  and  a  dish 
of  marrowbones ;  such  being  the  taste  of  Mr.  Phillips,  who 
catered  upon  the  occasion.  A  bowl  of  clouted  cream,  with 
innumerable  dried  currants  in  it,  was  produced  as  a  general 
sauce  to  every  thing  else,  as  well  as  to^a  roasted  sucking* 
pig,  which,  with  three  fowls  on  one  dish,  formed  the  second 
course.  At  the  moment  the  first  detachment  of  this  very 
extraordinary  repast  was  put  down,  the  master  of  the  house 
suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  said  that  Mr.  Humbug 
of  Burrowdale  Park  having  seen  the  carriage  in  the  yard, 
had  enquired  where  Mr.  Bramley  was,  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  his  respects. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  said  Edward. 

**  I  didn't  say  a  word,  of  course,  Sir,*'  whispered  the 
landlord  cautiously,  "  about  the  nature  of  your  visit  here, 
nor  the  circumstances  under  which  you  are.*' 

"  Well,  but  say— say " 

**  If  you  like  to  have  the  gemman  up.  Sir,  there's  no 
reason  in  the  world,"  said  Phillips,  **  why  you  shouldn't.  I'm 
sure  he  doesn't  know  me,  and  I  can  pass  for  your  friend." 

"True,"  said  Edward,  "and  I  may  gain  some  information 
from  him  ;  say — say  that  I  have  a  gentleman  with  me,  but 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Humbug." 

"  That  I*m  sure  you  will."  said  Humbug  himself,  who 
was  at  the  landlord's  heels,  "  and  so  am  I  delighted  to  see 
you.  How  are  you,  my  excellent  young  friend  ?  I  mean  to 
join  you  at  dinner,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  :  *gad,  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  to  eat,  Bramley." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward,  **  our  county  you  know  is  famous 
for  substantials." 

Humbug  looked  at  Phillips,  who  was  waiting  to  sit  down, 
and  was  altogether  so  questionable  a  person  in  appearance, 
that  Edward  hesitated  to  introduce  him  \i^  u^Kov^^V'o^xaj^ 
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that  he  would  take  a  hint,  and  officiate,  perhaps,  as  a 
servant ;  from  which  soothing  state  of  dooht  he  was,  how* 
ever,  released  by  his  saying, 

*'  Come,  Master  Braraley,  Sir,  the  fat*ill  all  ft'eeze  upon 
that  'ere  tripe,  if  we  stands  a  mogging  in  this  here 
manner." 

Humbug*s  surprise  at  the  moment  was  unbounded,  bat 
£dward  lullying,  bade  Phillips  sit  down,  which,  with  no 
small  appearance  of  conscious  weight  and  importance,  he 
accordingly  did. 

It  may  seem  to  my  reader,  on  the  first  blush  of  this  afiair, 
that  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable  would  have  been  the 
immediate  disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances  by  Edward  to 
Humbug ;  and  I  believe  at  the  very  point  of  the  history  to 
which  we  have  attained,  Edward  had  serious  thoughts  of 
declaring  the  facts  to  that  gentleman ;  but  when  he  recol- 
lected all  the  circumstances  which  had  transpired  with 
respect  to  the  Humbug  family  and  Rose,  the  character  of 
the  man  himself,  his  talkativeness,  his  love  of  satire  and 
ridicule,  the  stories  which  would  be  made  and  brought  into 
play,  joined  to  the  hope  either  that  the  occurrence  had 
altogether  originated  in  some  mistake,  or  that  Ford's  answer 
to  Phillips's  application  would  be  favourable,  his  resolution 
failed,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  conceal  the  whole 
afikir  from  his  friend.  Were  the  real  truth  ascertained,  I 
think  it  would  be  found  that  the  apprehension  of  an  ap- 
pearance of  solicitude  for  pecuniary  assistance  was  the 
principal  cause  of  his  ultimate  decision  to  preserve  silence 
upon  all  the  occurrences  which  had  taken  place. 

Dinner  proceeded,  and  little  transpired  to  develope  the 
character  of  the  bailiff  to  Humbug  ;  for,  in  truth,  the  con* 
versation  at  one  dinner  is  very  similar  to  that  at  another. 
After  his  fish,  however,  Jack,  between  a  desire  to  make  the 
amiable,  and  a  wish  to  know  something  more  of  a  man  who 
evidently  kept  his  high-spirited  young  friend  under  re- 
straint, invited  him  to  take  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Phillips,  **  I  seldom  drinks  wine, 
obleeged  to  you  aU  the  samej  I'd  rather  have  a  drap 
o'short,  if  it's  all  one  to  you.'* 

"  Of  what,  Sir  V*  said  Humbug,  smiling,  and  looking 
exceedingly  civil. 
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"  Mr.  Phillips  means  to  say  that  he  prefers  spirits,  I 
believe,"  said  Edward. 

"Oh!  habit.  Sir  — habit  is  every  thing,"  said  Jack  i 
"  accustomed  to  live  abroad,  I  suppose  !" 

"  Oh  no,  I  believe  not,"  said  Edward,  colouring  up,  and 
endeavouring  to  check  his/riewrf  in  an  explanation  which 
he  was  evidently  about  to  make. 

*i'No,  Sir,"  said  Phillips,  **ha'n't  been  much  out  of  these 
parts — no  offence  though." 

Humbug  was  completely  silenced,  and  resolved  for  the 
present  to  make  no  farther  efforts  towards  ice- breaking  with 
his  new  acquaintance.  The  civility  of  "  to- wards  your 
good  health,"  which  the  soi-disant  *  arbiter  elegantiarum' 
received  in  return  for  a  courteous  bow  towards  the  stranger, 
threw  him  into  a  perplexity,  from  which  his  extreme  good 
breeding  and  the  presence  of  Phillips  himself  rendered  his 
speedy  release  very  improbable. 

Humbug,  however,  was  more  than  usually  sjmghtly,  and 
whatever  opinion  he  might  have  formed  of  his  friend's 
companion,  he  saw  in  him  one  of  those  desirable  listeners 
of  whom  the  Emmerton  manager  had  spoken  in  such 
rapturous  terms.  He  felt  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
*'  astonishing  a  native,"  and  proceeded  to  avail  himself  of  it 
accordingly. 

"  Where  are  Lady  Honoria  and  the  young  ladies  ?" 
asked  Edward,  affecting  to  look  pleased  with  the  present 
company,  and  solicitous  about  those  who  were  absent. 

"  Her  Ladyship/'  said  Jack,  **  has  been  literally  eaten  up 
alive  in  London.  We  had  a  house  in  Arlington-street  for 
the  season — infernal  three- rooms- on- a-floor  furnished  place 
— mere  temporary  affair — full  from  morning  till  night — 
literally  besieged — the  girls  devoured — never  saw  people  so 
much  admired  in  all  my  life ;  your  friend  here  does  not 
know  how  much  they  deserve  it ;  I  may  be  partial,  you'll 
forgive  a  father,  but  they  really  are  fine  creatures,  and  so 
the  world  seems  to  think,  upon  my  honour,  and  so  does 
their  mother." 

"  I  heard,"  said  Edward,  *'  that  one  of  them  was  Ukely 
to  marry." 

"Mere  rumour — mere  rumour,  upon  my  life!  Lord 
George  Lanky  has  been  dangling  after  CbailoXXft  ^  xSc^a 
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season,  but  it  won't  do.  There's  blood  to  be  sure,  but  he 
has  not  a  guinea  in  the  world,  literally,  upon  my  life ! — 
fact,  not  a  guinea !  The  Duchess  of  Deptf6rd  told  me  her- 
self that  his  whole  allowance  from  his  father  went  in  tooth- 
brushes and  Eau  de  Cologne.  Uncommon  good,  eh?  Upon 
my  life  she  said  so,  eh  V* 

"  They  are  not  rich,"  said  Edward. 

"  No,  that  they  isn't,"  said  Phillips,  warming  with  the 
subject  and  the  stiff  punch  which  he  was  assiduously  dnnlt- 
ing  out  of  tumblers.     "  I  knows  them  of  old."** 

**  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Humbug,  half  incredulous;  "you 
know  the  Lankys,  eh  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir,  I  does  ;*'  said  Phillips ;  *'  I  had  one  of  the  young 
ones  a-staying  in  my  house  nigh  upon  three  weeks  afore  he 
could  get  out." 

*'  111,  Sir  ?"  asked  Humbug, — "confined,  I  suppose?" 

'*  Yes,"  said  Edward,  "  confined  :  my  friend  is  the  most 
hospitable  creature  in  the  world  ;  the  moment  a  man,  who 
happens  to  be  in  difficulty,  is  properly  recommended  to  his 
notice,  his  doors  are  instantly  open  to  him,  nor  will  he 
suffer  him  to  quit  his  roof  till  he  gets  his  afiairs  ar- 
ranged." 

"  Excellent  trait !  *pon  my  honour, — very  charming- 
very  amiable,"  said  Humbug,  raising  his  glass  at  the  same 
moment,  to  ascertain  whether  he  reallv  saw  the  said  ac- 
quaintance  of  the  illustrious  family  in  question  picking  his 
teeth  with  a  fork. 

"  Nice  girls.  Sir,  the  Ladies  Lanky,"  said  Jack. 

"  Can't  say  as  how  I  ever  see*d  none  on  'em.  Sir,"  said 
Phillips. 

"  Oh !  only  acquainted  with  the  sons  ! — eh  !" 

"  But  pray,"  said  Edward,  anxious  beyond  measure  to 
divert  the  conversation,  **  are  you  on  your  way  to  Bur- 
ro wdale?" 

"  I  am,"  answered  the  volatile  Jack — "  I  parted  with  the 
ladies  yesterday  at  Wells,  to  go  across  the  country  to  a 
cricket-match :  infernally  bad  sport,  after  all;  We  got 
confoundedly  licked ;  the  grass  was  as  dry  as  a  turnpike- 
road,  and  as  smooth  as  a  looking-glass.  'Gad,  Sir,  as  you 
know,  I'm  a  crack  player  —  made  the  match,  and  was 
actually  out  in  my  first  run ;  it  *\s>  ^ewc^dl^  odd,  Sir,  but 
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you  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  are  no  bats  made  now 
equal  to  those  which  we  used  to  get  in  ninety-two.  How- 
ever, after  the  bat  comes  the  ball,  as  a  wag  would  say ;  and 
this  evening,  as  you  may  see,  if  you  will  just  look  out  of 
the  window  at  the  splendid  preparations,  there  is  to  be  a 
dance  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  girls  and  Lady  Honoria» 
who  slept  last  night  at  her  cousin's  near  Glastonbury,  are 
to  meet  me  here.  Here  we  stay  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I 
patronize  the  opening  of  the  Emmerton  theatre,  in  spite  of 
the  methodists  and  quakers ;  and  I  have  ordered,  by  way  of 
jest,  *  The  Hypocrite/  and  *  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths/ 
— Are  you  going  back  ?" 

"  No,  no,  not  immediately,**  said  Edward,  "I  am 
engaged  to  my  friend  for  a  day  or  two.'* 

"  By  the  way,  J  met  the  Ballings  as  I  was  coining  here 
this  morning,"  said  Humbug.  "  I  should  not  be  very  much 
surprised  if  they  were  to  be  at  this  very  ball  this  evening : 
they  tell  me  they  are  going  to  Wales  for  some  time,  and 
are  staying  in  this  neighbourhood  for  a  day  or  two.  Em- 
merton seems  likely  to  be  deserted ;  but,  however,  *  Time 
will  bring  back  the  roses,'  and  I  trust  we  shall  all  be  as 
merrv  as  larks  in  the  autumn/' 

**  Going  to  Wales  ?"  said  Edward. 

"  So  they  said,"  replied  Jack ;  **  but  there  is  a  Doctor 
Somebody  here,  a  man  in  very  good  practice,  but  of  very 
bad  pohtics,  who  knows  all  about  them;  and,  after  we 
have  finished  our  wine,  if  you'll  step  over  the  way  with  me, 
you  shall,  if  you  wish  it,  hear  farther  particulars," 

"  Umph  !"  said  Phillips,  indicating  thereby  that  his 
innocent  captive  could  not  step  over  the  way  under  any 
circumstances  without  him. 

**  But,"  said  Humbug,  '*  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
come  to  the  ball  at  once  :  Lady  Honoria  will  be  delighted ; 
you'll  see  all  the  belles ;  and  your  friend  here,  if  he  stays, 
perhaps  will — or  perhaps — he — "  ' 

In  this  fatal  pause  Phillips  said, 

"  Muster  Braraley  can't  go  there,  Sir,  not  on  no  ac- 
count whatsomever." 

"  No,  not  I ;  I'm  positively  engaged  at  another  place," 
said  Edward. 

"  Therell  be  our  High  Sheriff  and  his  famiVj  XJaet^J*  «aA 
Humbug,  "you  know  them." 
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"  Umph  I"   then   said  Phillips   sdll  louder,  '*  thftt'a  m 

go  r 

**  No  go  I  he  !  he  !*'  faltered  Humbug ;  "  your  frieod  is 
facetious— -very  odd — ^he !  he !"  aod  up  went  his  glass 
again. 

''A  way  he  has.  Sir — a  very  'taking  manner/"  said 
Edward. 

"  *Gad,  I  don't  understand  all  this  ;**  said  Humbug,"  but 
I  suppose  there  must  be  a  lady  in  the  case,  or  you  would 
not  refuse  the  attractions  of  the  lively  waltz.  Of  course  I 
must  go ;  all  the  leading  people  of  the  county  have  made  a 
point  of  our  being  here,  or  else,  upon  my  life,  I  should 
rather  have  stayed  a  few  days  longer  in  town." 

The  waiter  entered,  and  gave  a  note  to  Phillips,  who 
without  any  farther  ceremony  broke  it  open,  sticking  a 
cherry  in  his  mouth  by  the  stalk  which  he  happ^ied  to  have 
in  his  hand  at  the  moment. 

Much  depended  upon  this  said  note,  much  more  than 
Humbug  could  anticipate  ;  and  while  the  bailiff  was  ^)eUing 
the  scrawl  of  Ford*s  clerk.  Jack  said  (sotto  voce)  to  Edward, 
'*  Who  is  your  friend  ?" 

*'  m  tell  you  some  other  time/'  said  Edward.  '*  Well, 
Mr.  Phillips,  what's  the  result  ?" 

"  Read  it  yourself,  Sir,*'  said  Phillips,  tossing  the  billet 
across  the  table;  "there's  no  hope, — you  must  toddle  to- 
night."    It  contained  these  words : 

"Sir, 

"  Mr.  Ford  can  take  no  steps  in  the  business  about  which 
you  write  till  the  principal  and  interest  are  paid,  together 
with  costs.  "  Your  humble  Servant, 

"  C.  Impson." 

"  Mr.  Phillips, 
**  Officer  of  the  Sheriff  of  Somerset." 

**  Very  well/*  said  Edward  as  philosophically  as  he  could, 
"  then  we  will  go  about  nine." 

"  Locks  up  afore  that.  Sir,"  said  Phillips. 

"Well  then,  whenever  you  please,  Mr.  Phillips;  help 
yourself.  Sir." 

'^  Going  to  visit  some  eccentric  person,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
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Jack ;  **  not  your  own  master — horrid  bore  those  early 
hours.  My  father- in-law,  the  Earl,  was  one  of  those 
matter-of-fact,  manual  exercise  people,  who  had  no  notion 
of  diverging — always  dined  at  five.  Only  conceive,  before 
I  was  married  1  used  to  dine  with  the  old  Lord  bv  wav  of 
breakfast,  then  have  my  regular  feed  at  eleven,  sit  till  day- 
light, and  lie  in  bed  till  the  sun  was  down  again  next  after- 
noon." 

"  That's  pitching  it  strong,  howsumever,"  said  Phillips  ; 
"  I  takes  that  to  be  gammon,  now." 

"  Sir/*  said  Humbug,  *'  what  does  your  friend  say }" 

^'  I  really  don't  know,  but  I  know  he  means  no  offence," 
stammered  Edward. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  decanters  were  hardly 
secure  upon  their  bottoms,  and  wine-glasses  were  on  the 
tip-toe  for  a  dance  at  Mr.  Phillip's  head,  the  waiter  entered 
the  apartment,  and  delivered  a  message  to  Humbug,  which 
infcHined  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  lady  and  her  grace-like 
daughters  at  the  Doctor's  residence,  where  they  were  to 
dreaa  for  the  evening. 

Humbug,  in  truth,  was  not  displeased  at  the  opportunity 
which  presented  itsdf  of  escaping  from  the  uncouth  society 
of  Mr.  Phillips ;  and  little  doubting,  whatever  might  be  the 
tie  between  them,  that  Eldward  would  be  as  much  charmed 
as  himself  with  an  excuse  for  quitting  his  companion  for  a 
short  time,  turned  to  our  hero  and  said  : 

**  Now,  then,  is  your  best  opportunity  to  pay  your  re- 
spects to  Lady  Honoria  and  the  girls,  before  they  commence 
their  elaborate  preparations  for  the  ball :  come  over,  they 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  ;  but — but — " 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  like,"  said  Phillips,  intending  to  be  good- 
natured;  **you  can  go,  you  know.  Sir;  I'll  just  bundle 
along  with  you." 

"What!  are  you  inseparable?"  said  Humbug;  "are 
you  like  the  unhappy  creature  in  the  Ara'nan  Nights,  sad- 
dled with  a  man  upon  your  shoulders  eternally  ?" 

**  I  hope  not  eternally,"  said  Eld  ward  ;  "  but  you  must 
excose  me :  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  at  Burrowdale ;  till  then  we  must  only  live  on 
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•*  As  you  please/*  said  Humbug,  "  as  you  please ;  only 
it  looks  ill-natured  not  to  go  over  and  spedc  to  the  girls.  I 
assure  ye,  you  are  an  uncommon  favourite." 

''  You  flatter  me." 

"  Not  1,  upon  my  life/'  said  Volatile  Jack — **  I  hate 
flattery — 'gad,  I  speak  truth,  so  do  the  girls — they  are  can- 
did and  open  as  the  day,  and  as  easily  seen  through  as  a 
single  house; — but  I  really  must  be  off.  If  you  should 
change  your  mind  about  the  ball " 

*'  Umph !"  grunted  Phillips. 

'*  Well,  if  you  must  not  change  your  mind  then,  we  shall 
meet  iji  a  day  or  two,  as  you  say  — and  so.  Adieu  !" 

Saying  which,  and  bowing  with  as  much  civility  as 
amounted  to  something  very  like  rudeness  to  PhiUips,  Jack 
bounded  out  of  the  room,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  skip 
three  stairs  at  once,  was  precipitated  down  the  first  flight 
and  picked  up  on  the  mat  at  the  landing-place  by  the  cham- 
bermaid, who  did  more  mischief  to  the  evergreen  vaultcr  by 
her  observations  of  **  Poor  dear  old  gentleman  !" — ■"  So 
heavy  too!" — **  Thank  goodness  he  is  not  hurt!  what  a 
mercy!" — "Here's  your  wig,  Sir,"  &c.  &c.  than  he  had 
received  by  the  accident,  which  he  declared  was  nothing  at 
all  "  All  the  fault  of  an  infernal  pea-shell,"  said  Jack, 
and  whisking  a  switch  which  he  carried  in  his  hand  to  shew 
his  perfect  sprightliness,  limped  friskily  over  the  street  to 
the  house  which  contained  the  better  half,  and  three  half- 
quarters,  of  his  extraordinary  family. 

At  another  time  the  society  of  Jack  would  have  had  less 

attraction,  and  his  departure  been  less  regretted  by  Eldward, 

than  on  this  trying  afternoon.     When  he  was  gone,  and  no 

one  was  left,  save  the  officer  who  was  to  conduct  him  shortly 

to  a  worse  place,  all  his  thoughts  which  had  been  diverted 

from  himself  by  the  conversation  of  his  volatile  visitor  came 

full  upon  him,  and  as  he  saw  people  arriving  at  the  Town 

Hall,  and  heard  the  busy  note  of  preparation  sounding,  and 

felt  that  he  could  not  mingle  with  the  throng,  that  to  him 

the   white   pavement   of  the   market-place  was   forbidden 

ground,   his   heart   ached — Hammett- street  appeared    an 

earthly  paradise,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  to 

which  had  he  been  free  he  would  not  have  thought  of  going, 

rivalled  in  his  mind,  at  the  TnomeoX^  \)afc  ^^est  f^te  that 

ever  was  giv^  at  Brightoii  ox  C\i\sVvi\L. 
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Shortly  after  it  grew  a  little  duskish,  Phillips's  assistant 
arrived,  and,  mumbling  something  to  his  principal,  the  said 
officer  of  the  law  insinuated  to  our  hero  the  necessity  of  his 
attendance  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  Edward,  hardly 
conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  discharged  his  bill,  and 
prepared  to  accompany  his  careful  guardian  to  the  mansion 
of  sorrow. 

As  they  proceeded  along  the  market-place,  and  as  if  his 
evil  genius  was  yet  unsatisfied,  the  band  in  the  Assembly- 
room  struck  up  the  very  quadrille  which  Rose  had  pronounced 
to  be  her  decided  favourite,  had  copied  into  her  own  little 
music-book,  and  which  was  as  familiar  to  Edward's  ear  as 
the  sound  of  his  own  name. 

What  a  thousand  associations  did  the  few  notes  of  this 
dance  conjure  up  in  his  mind !  how  powerful — how  exciting ! 
When  we  hear  the  notes  to  which  we  long  since  loved  to 
listen, — when  the  same  chords  strike  upon  the  ear,  the  per ^ 
eptctive  of  time  is  lost,  and  those  who  once  were  loved  and 
lovina:  flit  before  us  in  all  their  vouthful  charms — Eves  that 
must  look  no  more,  seem  gazing  on  us — charms  that  are 
withered,  glow  afresh — and  smiles,  which  we  must  never 
again  behold,  are  beaming  brightly  over  us !  What  Edward's 
feelings  were,  it  would  be  vain  in  me  to  attempt  to  describe. 
He  had  heard  the  air  in  happy  hours,  when  Rose  Dalling 
would  sit  and  play  it  to  him,  and  every  thing  around  was 
full  of  love  and  peacefulness — he  heard  it  now  on  his  road 
to  prison,  and  when  his  beloved  Rose  was  far  away. 

Arrived  at  the  prison,  he  was  somewhat  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  jailor  and  his  wife  had  prepared  the 
neatest  room  which  they  possessed  for  his  use ;  and  although 
the  walls  were  simply  white- washed,  and  quite  devoid  of 
*'  foreign  ornament,"  still  there  was  a  cleanliness  about  the 
sanded  floor,  and^the  bed,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared. 
The  extreme  civility  with  which  he  was  received  was  also 
soothing  to  his  feelings ;  and,  after  having  enquired  of  the 
officer  when  he  thought  his  friends  would  answer  his  letters, 
when  he  could  hear  what  would  be' the  probable  termination 
of  his  adventure,  and  after  having  received  the  least  possi- 
ble satisfactory  answers  to  all  his  inquiries,  and  being  in* 
formed  by  Phillips  that  friends  never  wrote  in  a  hurry,  in 
answer  to  letters  dated  irpm  a  jail,  he  (]^ims&&^d\i\%«XXe;ii^as&s^% 
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and  offering  up  his  prayers  to  Heaven  for  his  obdurate  father 
and  his  beloved  Rose,  retired  not  only  to  his  "  couch  "  but 
to  sleep,  actually  fatigued  with  the  mysterious  events  of  the 
day. 

A  greater  sensation  had  been  crated  by  the  arrest  of 
Edward  than  he  or  even  Ford  was  aware  of:  its  object, 
which  perhaps  my  reader  will  perceive  was  merely  to  detain 
the  son.  and  thus  prevent  his  overtaking  his  father,  was 
more  nearly  frustrated  than  the  designing  agent  could  have 
imagined ;  but  the  evil  genius  prevailed,  and,  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  the  most  desired  objects,  our  hero  was  incarce- 
rated and  asleep. 

Much,  however,  was  doing  of  importance  to  him  during 
those  hours  which  he  had  already  passed  in  durance ;  and 
although  some  part  of  the  occurrences  which  took  place  may 
appear  to  such  of  my  readers  as  are  determined  upon  having 
nothing  but  truth  in  my  sketches  somewhat  romantic,  they 
are  nevertheless  copied  from  nature,  and  will  be  found  upon 
inquiry  to  be  only  some  of  those  "  curious  coincidences*' 
which  daily  occur  to  every  one  of  us,  upon  which  we  alwavs 
exclaim,  **  If  this  were  put  into  a  novel,  it  would  be  called 
improbable  and  absurd." 

The  truth  then  is  this :  Lord  Belmont,  when  he  left  Em- 
merton,  was  iu  a  st^te  of  mind  ill  suited  to  society  or  con- 
versation; he  was  resolved  upon  quitting  England  ^br  etfer, 
— a  resolution  made  in  the  violence  c^  passion  and  in  the 
heat  of  anger,  but  which,  so  scrupulously  nice  were  his 
notions  of  honour,  no  power  upon  earth  would  have  induced 
him  to  alter,  seeing  that  he  had  sworn  to  himself  never  to 
revisit  his  native  country  if  his  hopes  and  wishes  with  re- 
spect to  his  son  were  (as  he  apprehended  they  were  likely 
to  be  before  his  arrival)  thwarted  or  frustrated.  His  first 
intention,  therefore,  was  to  have  hurried  across  the  country 
to  Portsmouth,  there  to  embark  for  his  honourable  exile ; 
but,  while  on  his  journey,  the  recollection  that  he  stood 
pledged  to  a  matrimonial  engagement  for  his  son  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Basingstoke,  that  his  precipitate 
retreat  from  England  would  perhaps  appear  like  a  manoeu- 
vre to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  breaking  off  the  match, 
which  his  own  peremptory  conduct  with  respect  to  Edward 
^qw  rendered  it  absolutely  \iece«eA.x^  X.^  \^x^  off,  determi- 
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ned  him  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  in  order  to 
explain  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  he  had  heen 
induced  to  disturb  an  arrangement  so  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  two  high  contracting  powers. 

Upon  inquiry  he  found  that  His  Grace  and  his  fiunily 
were  patronizing  Tenby,  which,  by  the  way,  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  baths  there,  the  conversion  of  the  White  Lion 
into  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  the  introduction  of 
bells  into  the  bed-rooms,  has  become  a  popular  watering- 
place  for  persons  whose  fortunes  and  avocations  permit  them 
to  get  quite  clear  of  cockneyism  and  London  smoke  in  their 
summer  amusements.  Thither  his  Lordship  determined  to 
proceed,  feeling  that  his  explanations  were  of  a  nature  not 
to  be  written  :  and  I  rather  suspect  that  my  readers  have 
as  yet  no  notion  why  his  Lordship  did  so  suddenly,  so 
strangely,  and  so  strongly,  determine  upon  the  marriage  of 
his  son  to  the  girl  he  most  cordially  abhorred  by  name,  or 
80  strenuously  enfor<;ed  a  connexion  with  the  family  trhich 
he  had  been  taught  so  fervently  to  despise. 

No  matter,  time  will  shew :  the  idea  once  Started,  the 
necessity  once  established  in  Lord  Belmont*s  mind,  the 
execution  was  all  that  remained  for  consideration ;  atid,  ac- 
cordingly, his  Lordship,  calculating  upon  the  time  which 
would  be  saved, — to  say  nothing  of  expense,  at  which,  by 
the  way,  the  tichest  and  most  aristocratic  tunongst  us  are 
infinitely  more  alarmed  than  their  inferiors  in  rank  and 
property, — resolved  on  diverging  from  his  road,  and  turn- 
ing off  at  Taatiton  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  vessel 
which  wo«ld  <x)nv€y  him  from  Minehead  across  the  Channel 
to  the  Welsh  coast ;  and,  as  his  Lordship's  resolves  were 
always  rigidly  acted  upon,  he  proceeded  on  his  first  day's 
journey  towards  the  house  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  a 
schoolfellow,  a  fellow-collegian,  and  once  his  colleague  in 
Parliament,  Sir  Thomas  Farnbridge,  where,  upon  the 
strength  of  their  various  connexions,  he  intended  (if  he 
found  no  company  staying  there)  to  rest  4iU  the  following 
morning,  thence  to  proceed  upon  his  brief  yet  iiidportant 
voyage. 

All  this  might  have  been  enacted  according  to  th6  pro- 
gramme  $  but  while  the  matter  was  revolving  it^lf  vw.  %)\% 
JiOrdship*^  miad,  and  as  he  had  passed  thxoo^'T^nsXxscL^scL 
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his  way  to  Heathfield,  Sir  Thomas  Farnbridge  himself  ap- 
.  peared  before  him,  mounted  on  his  horse  and  followed  by 
his  servant.  Mutual  recognitions  took  place,  and  his  Lord- 
ship thawed  miraculously  before  the  honest  warmth  of  the 
worthy  Baronet,  who  met  him  with  all  the  ardour  of  old 
friendship,  and  invited  him  to  his  house  with  all  the  gener- 
ous hospitality  which  proverbially  belongs  to  that  part  of 
the  British  empire  in  which  it  was  situated. 

His  Lordship  gave  the  Baronet  to  understand  that  his 
feelings  and  mind  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  meeting  strangers  ;  and  that,  ii  he  had  any 
other  visitors,  he  would  rather  dechne  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  to  his  house  and  family,  and  pursue  his  journey  forth- 
with. 

'*  You  are,  luckily,  safe,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  for  we  have 
but  two  inmates  vnth  us  at  present  and  they  are  staying 
only  for  a  day  or  two.  My  daughters  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  prevail  upon  them  to  go  to  a  gay  ball  at  Taimton 
to-night,  but  I  fear  unsuccessfully.  However,  they  are  of 
course  known  to  you,  and  therefore  you  will  not  mind  meet- 
ing them  ; — I  mean  the  Dallings,  your  Rector  at  £mmerton« 
and  his  charming  daughter  !" 

A  child  might  have  felled  the  noble  Baron  to  the  earth 
with  a  straw. 

"  The  Dallings,  Sir  !*'  said  his  Lordship,  as  soon  as  he 
could  say  any  thing.  "  No,  no,  indeed^  I  do  not  know 
them, — do  you  ?" 

'*  Indeed  I  do,  and  have  for  these  twenty  years/'  said  Sir 
Thomas.  '•  Nor  do  I  know  abetter,  a  more  honourable,  a 
more  elegantly  minded  man  than  the  Doctor.  As  for  the 
girl,  my  time  is  past  for  these  things,  my  dear  Lord,  but,  by 
Jove,  she  is  perfection !" 

"  Rose  Dalling,  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Lord  Belmont. 

"  Ay,  Rose  Dalling,  my  dear  Lord ;"  replied  the  worthy 
baronet:  "you  seem  to  know  her  name  pretty  well,  at  all 
events,  but  you  shall  see  her,  if  you  n^ver  have  seen  her, 
and  judge  for  yourself;  and  as  he  has  the  cure  of  your  soul, 
he  ought,  I  think,  to  be  acquainted  with  your  person,  which 
in  fact  I  concluded  he  was,  although  in  speaking  of  yon,  by 
the  way,  as  I  did  once  this  morning,  there  seemed  an  em* 
barrassment." 
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"  Embarrassment  V*  said  his  Lordship,  much  moved. 
"  Embarrassment,  Fambridge !  I  am  more  interested  in 
that  young  woman  than  in  any  human  being  alive,  except 
my  own  son." 

His  Lordship*s  agitation  astonished  and  overcame  the 
Baronet,  who,  seeing  that  he  had  touched  some  delicate 
point,  gave  his  horse  to  his  servant  and  entered  the  carriage, 
where,  in  a  shprt  conversation,  enquiries  were  excited 
which  provoked  communications — communications  produced 
elucidations,  and,  in  short,  an  order  was  given,  after  some 
conference,  for  the  servant  to  return  to  Heathfield  with  Sir 
Thomas's  horse,  and  send  his  carriage  to  Taunton,  whither, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  attendants,  the  Baron  and  the 
Baronet  returned  together. 

How  Ford  had  described  the  Ballings  to  Lord  Belmont, 
or  what  he  had  said  of  them,  it  is  not  here  my  object  to 
repeat ;  but  when  his  Lordship  heard  his  friend,  a  man  of 
the  world,  a  man  of  rank  and  talent,  describe  them  as  peo- 
ple highly  accomplished,  elegant,  amiable,  and  good,  he 
began  to  doubt  where  he  never  had  doubted  before;  and 
when  he  recollected  the  story  Ford  had  told  him,  to  induce 
him  to  consent  to  the  hated  marriage,  and  found  Rose 
Dalling  the  associate  of  the  daughters  of  his  intimate  and 
respected  friend,  he  hesitated  between  at  once  introducing 
himself  to  the  injured  family,  or  undeceiving  Sir  Thomas 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  girl.  The  former  course  he 
feared  was  rash,  the  latter  he  saw  would  be  unjust ;  and 
having  no  little  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  and  pene- 
tration, he  determined,  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  Baronet's,  to  see  and  judge  for  himself.  In  order  to 
effectuate  this  purpose,  he  accordingly  returned  to  Taunton 
with  Sir  Thomas ;  whence,  leaving  his  carriage  and  servants 
there,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  proceed  to  Heathfield 
in  the  character  of  a  Mr.  Harvey,  a  friend  of  his  host, 
newly  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  and  under  that  as- 
sumption pass  the  day  in  the  society  of  the  Dallings. 

Nothing  could  happen  more  opportunely  than  this  acci- 
dental meeting  with  Sir  Thomas,  which  gave  facility  to  a 
scheme,  towards  the  safe  execution  of  which  all  things, 
indeed,  seemed  to  tend ;  for  neither  of  Sir  Thomas's  daugh- 
ters had  seen  Lord  Belmont  since  the  deaWi  oi  >5)Cievx  \Ew^'Ockfcx  > 
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which  occurred  when  the  elder  one  was  not  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  so  that  there  he  was  seciure  against  de- 
tection ;  and  no  intercourse  having  taken  place  between  the 
domestics  when  they  stopped,  and  care  being  taken  on  the 
return  to  Taunton  that  they  should  still  be  kept  «eparate» 
his  Lordship  wUitled  himself  wirh  the  greatest  safetyy  and 
entering  the  carriage  of  the  Baropet,  proceeded,  according 
to  the  proposed  plan«  to  Heathfield,  where,  i^ortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  introduced  to  the  young  ladies  of  ^e  famiiy» 
Balling  and  his  daughter  being  yet  enipk)yed  in  dressing  for 
dinner,  which  was  ordered  at  an  earlier  hour  tiian  usual,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  those  who  were  to  attend  Use  ball  to 
decorate  themselves  accordingly. 

The  time  after  Lord  Belmont's  entrance  into  Heatfa£dd» 
till  the  appearance  of  Rose  Dalling,  hanging  heavily  upon 
his  hand,  unaccustomed  as  his  Lordship  was  m  proprid  per- 
sond  to  make  the  amiable,  he  was  voted  somewhat  of  a  bore 
by  the  Misses  Farnbridge,  and  they  fell  to  something  like 
underbred  whispering  and  tittering,  and  speculating  whe- 
ther he  would  go  with  them  to  the  ball,  whether  papa  would 
insist  upon  their  dancing  with  him,  and  several  other  little 
matters,  amongst  which  was  a  dread  that  he  might  be  a  nxkt 
pretender  to  the  hand  of  one  of  them  ;  for  as  the  thief  sees 
*'  in  every  bush  an  officer,*'  so  sees  an  heiress,  or  co-heiress, 
a  lover  in  every  man  who  approaches  her. 

At  length  Dalling  made  his  appearance,  and  having  been 
introduced  to  Mr.  Harvey,  a  conversation  upon  general 
topics,  diversified  artfully  enough  by  the  stranger  for  the 
express  purpose,  ensued,  in  which  the  Doctor  displayed  so 
much  tact,  such  good  feeling,  good  politicSy  and  good  aenie, 
that  Mr.  Harvey  was  more  than  ever  indined  to  doubt  tiie 
representations  which  had  been  made  to  him ;  but  when  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  opened,  and  Rose  DaUing,  full  of 
all  the  witdiing  allurements  of  youth  and  loveliness,  entered, 
— when  he  saw  the  fine  eyes  of  the  sorrowing  girl  brighten 
into  momentary  animation,  and  her  pale  cheeks  crimson  ov«r 
with  a  blush  at  seeing  a  stranger-^when  he  saw  her  man- 
ner, the  easy,  playful  simplicity,  the  genuine  grace  d  all  her 
actions, — he  trembled,  and  turned  pale  with  anger  that  he 
had  been  deceived ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  established 

jn  his  own  mind  the  two  \ea/ding  ^UiX:^,  ^^  "Siou^  ^raa  ut 

angel,  and  Ford  a  villain. 
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Next  to  Rose  Dalling  was  the  stranger  placed  at  dinner, 
during  which  repast  his  whole  attention  was  devoted  to  her, 
and,  with  ttkat  peculiar  talent  for  which  he  was  famous,  he 
eo&trived  to  "  draw  her  out*'  upon  most  suhjeots.  It  was 
curious  to  know  how,  as  his  respect  and  admiration  for  her 
increased,  his  hatred  for  Ford  grew ;  and  when,  after  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  acmd  of  admiration,  Dalling  happened  to 
mention  that  he  was  in  remainder  for  an  Irish  Barony  Jand 
that  his  grandmother,  moreover,  was  a  Seymour,  thef  die 
was  cast;  all  impediments  were  overcome — all  obstacles 
conquered :  he  saw  happiness  and  domestic  peace  and  com- 
fort before  him«  Still  he  preserved  his  masque,  and  in  his 
assumed  character  pressed  the  Dallings  so  earnestly  to  go 
to  the  ball,  that  it  would  have  been  rude  and  particular  to 
have  dedined,  seeing  that  he  was  so  ardently  supported  by 
the  Fambridges. 

Rose  strenuoudy  refused,  till  her  new  friend  adopted  the 
use  of  raillery — ta&^ed  of  **  absent  lovers,*'  the  "  sorrows  of 
separation,*'  and  ten  thousand  things  which  spoke  daggers 
to  her,  but  placed  her  exactly  under  the  necessity  of  going 
to  the  dance  against  her  will,  or  of  staying  at  home  under 
the  imputation  of  feeling — ^diat  which  she  really  dtc?  fed. 
Her  father,  however,  added  his  wish  that  she  should  go,  and 
at  leng^,  between  force  and  p^suasion,  a  love  of  quiet  and 
a  sense  of  duty,  she  consented. 

When  tiie  ladies  retired  to  the  toilet,  Harvey  gradually 
lurought  the  conversation  to  Emmertcm,  spoke  of  the  Rec- 
tory, of  Burrowdale,  of  Ford,  of  Edward,  and  of  himself; 
and  just  at  this  point  of  the  conversation,  it  most  be  admit- 
ted Sir  Thomas,  for  the  first  time,  felt  fidgetty.  Dalling 
had  said  very  little  of  Lord  Belmont  in  the  morning,  but 
that  little  was  said  in  a  particular  tone,  and  with  a  particu- 
lar manner,  and  Sir  Thomas  feared  that  he  might  be  some- 
what more  communicative  at  a  moment  when  it  would  be 
less  agreeable  than  at  any  other :  however,  he  was  soon 
relieved  from  his  anxiety. 

"  Pray,  Sir,"  said  Harvey  to  Dalling,  "have  you  not  a 
aon  of  lx>rd  Belmont's  domesticated  with  you  ?*' 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Dalling,  "  he  has  left  me  ;  and  left  me 
under  very  painful  circumstances.  Domestic  affiedtareiiudfix^ 
our  separation  absolutely  necessary;  but  1  Y\&n^  ^vt^ft^Vsoits^ 
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him  with  sorrow  and  regret,  for  more  honour,  more  prin- 
ciple, more  talent,  and  more  accomplishment,  seldom,  if 
ever,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  one  young  man,  at  least,  than  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  fear  his  father  does  not  appreciate  his 
merits,  Sir.     Lord  Belmont,  I  have  heard — " 

*'  Pass  the  wine,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  hum- 
ming and  ha'aing  and  rattling  the  decanter- stands. 

**  Stay,  Farnbridge,  stay ;  said  Mr.  Harvey,  let  me  hear 
more  of  this  young  man,  I  fear  I  know  him  but  imper- 
fectlv." 

*'  I  was  merely  going  to  remark,  Sir,*'  said  Dalling» 
"  that,  from  the  separation  which  has  so  long  existed  be- 
tween his  Lordship  and  his  son,  he  has  been  unable  to  trace 
his  progress  in  life,  and,  as  is  invariably  the  case  under 
similar  circumstances,  considers  him  still  the  child  he  left 
him.  His  Lordship,  however,  is  at  Emmerton  now.  I 
believe,  and  I  hope  and  trust  will  learn  to  appreciate  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Bramley,  which  has,  so  much  endeared 
him  even  to  me." 

"  Did  Lord  Belmont,*'  said  Mr.  Harvey,  "  see  his  son 
while  at  Emmerton  ?*' 

**  I  really  am  unable  to  say,"  said  Dalling ;  "I  left  home 
somewhat  unexpectedly." 

**  Doctor  Dalling,"  said  the  Baron,  warming  with  the 
subject,  "  I  have  to  apologize  for  what  may  seem  at  the  mo- 
ment an  impertinence ;  but  is  there  not — forgive  me,  if  I 
seem  abrupt — is  there  not  an  attachment  existing  between 
Edward  Bramley  and  Miss  DaUing  ?" 

**  I  will  be  candid,  Sir,*'  said  Dalling,  stricken  by  the 
earnestness  of  the  stranger's  maimer,  "  such  an  attachment 
certainly  did  exist ;  but  it  is  over— ended.*' 

**  Was  the  affection  mutual.  Sir?" 

"  I  believe,  nay  I  am  sure,  it  was,"  said  Dalling,  smihng  at 
the  energetic  manner  in  which  the  question  was  put;  "and 
had  there  been  an  equality  of  circumstances  between  the 
parties  I  should  have  rejoiced  at  its  happier  termination:  as 
it  is,  the  subject  is  a  constant  source  of  regret  to  me  ;  for  I 
unconsciously,  and  I  must  say  somewhat  incautiously^  8ttlf> 
fered  the  perpetual  intercourse  of  two  young  hearts,  of  two 
beings   whose  highly  cultivated  minds  sought  the  same 
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pursuits,  the  same  recreations.  Nor  was  it  till  the  whole 
thing  burst  upon  me  in  the  shape  of  a  declared  attachment, 
that  I  saw  my  error.  I  redeemed  it,  however,  as  speedily 
as  possible.  He  quitted  my  house  the  very  day  of  its  dis- 
closure." 

"  You  parted  with  him  not  in  anger,  then.  Doctor  Bai- 
ling ?"  said  his  Lordship. 

"  In  anger.  Sir  !"  exclaimed  Dalling,  **  His  conduct 
throughout  the  whole  afiair  has  been  most  honourable,  most 
exemplary ; — in  short,  of  the  same  quaUty  as  every  other 
action  of  his  life." 

•*  Tell  me,  Sir,  one  word  more,"  faultered  the  anxious 
nobleman.  **  Did  not  Lord  Belmont  insist  upon  his  marry- 
ing Miss  Dalling  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  he  peremp- 
torily refused  his  consent  in  terms  less  courteous  than 
might  have  been  expected ;  but  he  did  not  know  me — he 
must  have  been  deceived  in  me  and  in  my  child.  I  forgive 
him  from  my  heart ;  but  I  lament  that  an  attachment  so 
devoted  as  that  of  those  young  people,  and  to  which  I  have 
been  an  unwilling  accessary,  should  end  so  ill ;  but  which, 
certainly,  had  his  Lordship  condescended  to  know  me  «nd 
mine,  he  might  at  all  events  have  terminated  in  more  con- 
sistent language." 

*'  He  did  not  know  you.  Doctor  Dalling,**  said  Lord 
Belmont.  "  He  had  never  seen  that  lovely  creature,  your 
child.'* 

''  She  might  have  softened  his  Lordship's  asperity,"  said 
her  father  smiling.  ^'  In  personal  attraction  many  are  her 
equals ;  but  in  virtue,  excellence  of  heart,  and  every 
attribute  which  can  adorn  the  female  mind,  I  may  indeed  be 
proud  of  her.** 

**  She  must  marry  Bramley,  Sir!*'  said  the  Baron,  push- 
ing away  his  glass  with  violence. 

"  Never,  Sir!'*  said  the  Doctor.  **  His  Lordship  is  not 
likely  to  relent ;  nor  would  I  compromise  either  my  child's 
respectability  or  my  own  character,  by  listening  to  any 
proposal  OH  his  part,  without  a  full  and  ample  reparation 
for  the  injury  he  has  done  me." 

"  You  know  not  half  the  injury  he  has  done  you^**  eaid 
Belmont^  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
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*'  Indeed,  exclaimed  the  Doctor  !*' 

"  He  was  taught/*  said  Lord  Belmont,  "to  fancy  you 
proud,vulgar,  and  illiterate;  he  was  made  to  believe  that  that 
pure,  lovely,  and  excellent  girl,  your  daughter,  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  arts  of  his  son,  and  he  left  Emmerton  command- 
ing that  son,  as  a  point  of  duty,  to  marry  the  victim  of  his 
bareness.** 

'*  Sir!*'  said  Dalling,  starting  from  his  seat,  "do  you 
mean  to  insult  me-^— to  .outrage  me  ?  I  claim  the  protection 
of  Sir  Thomas  Farnbridge.     I  am  preduded-^-^'* 

**  Claim  what  you  wifl.  Sir,"  interrupted  Belmoht,  burst- 
ing into  a  flood  of  tears,  *•  you  have  a  right  to  «very  thing 
at  my  hands,  I  have  been  deceived;  grossly,  basdy  outragefl. 
Ford  !  Ford !  Ford !  is  the  villain  here !  lti&  be  who  has 
marred  our  happiness :  but  Heaven  will  give  the  victc^  to 
virtue." 

"  Vou,  Sir!*'  said  Dalling.  *'  Whom,  then,  am  I  speak- 
ing to  ?" 

*'  To  one  who  snppiicates  your  pardon,  Sir;  to  one  who 
acknowledges  your  worth  i--^to  the  father  of  Edward  B^-am- 
ley.  Sir." 

"  My  Lord !"  said  Dalling,  starting  back. 

*'  Yes,  Doctor,"  cried  Sir  Thomas,  **  now  the  murder^s  out. 
This  is  my  old  friend  Belmont !" 
.  •*  I  must  entreat  forgiveness  before  we  go  any  farther," 
said  his  Lordship^  "  I  am  proud,  Doctor  DaUing, — ^I  am 
passionate — ^my  feelings  are  strong — I  have  wronged  you 
under  die  guMance  of  a  villain — What  Ford*s  object  has 
been  must  be  a  matter  for  hereafter ;  but  when  I  solicit 
your  pardon  for  whatever  grossness  of  conduct  I  may  have 
been  unintentionally  guilty  of  towards  you,  I  trust  yon  will 
not  refuse  me  your  hand  as  a  pledge  for  her's,  an  alliance 
with  whom  would  do  honour  to  a  throne." 

Dalling  was  overcome  :  tears  flowed  from  bis  eyes,  and 
bis  hand  was  grasped  in  that  of  Lord  Belmont  in  a  second. 

To  pursue  this  conversation  farther  would  be  useless^ 

even  were  it  possible ;  but  the  truth  is  that  hardly  had  the 

parties  subsided  into  something  like  rationality,  and  Dalling 

given  a  full  and  true  account  of  Edward's  high  and  honour •» 

ible  ciuuiactery  before  the  butler  announced  that  cofiee  Was 
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ready  in  the  drawing-room,  and  that  the  carriages  were  at 
the  door  to  convey  the  ladies  to  the  ball. 

At  first  it  was  intended  to  disclose  the  whole  story  to 
Rose,  but  her  father,  knowing  the  delicacy  of  her  constitution, 
the  sensitivenes  of  her  feelings,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
nature,  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  better  at  all  events 
to  let  it  develope  itself  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he 
undertaking  by  degrees  to  prepare  her  for  the  fovourable 
turn  which  the  most  important  afiair  of  her  short  life  had 
so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly  taken.  Accordingly  it 
was  agreed  that  Lord  Belmont  should  not  accompany  them 
to  the  ban,  but  should  follow  with  Sir  Thomas,  the  young 
ladies  being  to  be  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Frankland,  Sir 
Thomas's  sister. 

A  servant  was  dispatched  for  his  Lordship's  carriage,  and 
for  his  man  and  his  clothes,  his  Lordship  having  determined 
to  appear  before  his  intended  daughter-in-law  in  the  insignia 
of  that  honoural)le  order  of  which  he  was  a  Civil  Grand 
Cross,  together  with  the  decorations  of  St.  A.  and  St.  P. ; 
a  scheme  not  the  least  disagreeable  to  his  Lordship,  who 
was  quite  of  the  opinion  of  a  much  greater  man  than  him* 
self,  (now  no  more,)  who  thought  Stars  and  Crosses  of  no 
possible  use  if  men  did  not  wear  them  when  they 
had  them. 

The  first  detachment  of  the  ball-party  having  taken  their 
departure,  and  having  picked  up  Mrs.  Frankland  at  her 
cottage  midway  between  Heathfield  and  Taunton,  reached 
the  Town- Hall  considerably  before  the  elders  had  prepared 
for  the  gaiety ;  and  Rose  found  herself  not  a  little  annoyed 
by  being  itnmediately  surrounded  by  the  Humbugs,  all  of 
whom  were  apparently  ready  to  jump  down  her  throat. 
The  first  intelligence  ^e  heard  was  that  Pa  had  dined  with 
Mr.  Bramley ;  that  he  believed  he  was  gone  mad^  and  had  a 
keeper  with  him.  The  next  satisfaction  she  received' was 
from  the  unceasing  inquiries  of  the  two  younger  girls  as  to 
the  state  of  the  aSiur,  and  a  sly  recurrence  to  the  last  time 
they  had  the  pleasmre  of  seeing  her— the  recollection  of 
how  they  had.  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  employed  was  full  in 
her  mind,  and  bitterly  did  she  repent  having  suffered  herself 
again  to  be  betrayed  into  their  society. 

Jack,  Humbug  was  playing  billiards  at  iVie  Xo"^  oti  "^^ 
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house,  losing  his  money  and  his  temper,  venting  his  male- 
dictions on  the  crooked  queues,  false  levels,  rough  cloth, 
and  waving  floor,  all  of  which  he  declared  were  brought  by 
circumstances  to  aid  his  adversary,  who,  without  suffering 
from  any  of  the  inconveniences,  which  if  they  had  existed 
must  have  been  in  common,  continued  to  cannonade  and 
hazardize  fourteen  love,  and  twenty- three,  six — ^to  the  end 
oof  the  chapter,  and  till  **  tea,"  blessed  beverage !  was 
announced  in  the  refreshment-room. 

After  suffering  the  purgatorical  society  of  the  young 
ladies  for  some  time.  Rose  contrived  to  join  her  father, 
whose  countenance  beamed  with  a  pleasurable  anxiety  unlike 
in  its  expression  what  she  had  been  accustomed  of  late  to 
see ;  his  manner  was  hurried  and  strange,  he  was  desirous 
of  communicating  at  least  some  portion  of  his  favourable 
intelligence,  and  yet  afraid  of  a  scene  consequent  upon  a  full 
disclosure  of  events. 

Bailing,  indeed,  would  have  given  the  world  to  remain 
away  from  the  ball,  and  pass  the  evening  with  his  child  and 
her  future  father-in-law  ;  but  he  saw,  by  sounding,  that  such 
a  proposal  would  break  up  the  whole  party,  and  entail  a 
disappointment  upon  the  young  ladies,  who  were  inveterate 
dancers,  and  devoted  to  gaiety,  whenever  it  assailed  them, 
even  in  the  shape  of  a  Taunton  assembly. 

The  considerate  father,  however,  threw  out  various  hints 
to  Rose,  mentioned  his  intention  of  returning  to  Emmerton, 
a  probability  of  seeing  Edward,  his  decided  abandonment  of 
their  Welsh  trip  :  which,  as  she  did  not  dance,  he  threw  in 
with  considerable  success,  and  with  sufficient  effect  to  induce 
her  to  press  him  to  tell  her  what  could  possibly  have  occur- 
red to  change  his  mind,  and  which  appeared  to  have  given 
him  so  bright  a  view  of  the  same  subjects  which  the  day 
before  he  had  regarded  so  gloomily. 

*'  You  may  hope  for  the  best,  my  dear  child — you  shall 
yet,  please  God,  be  happy !"  were  the  last  words  he  uttered, 
with  a  squeeze  of  her  hand,  when  the  squeeze  to  tea  broke 
off  the  conversation,  and  in  an  instant  the  Humbug  girls 
seized  upon  Rose,  forced  her  into  their  party,  and  carried 
her  off  into  the  refreshment-room. 

With  her  spirits  unconsciously  raised,  and  her  heart,  she 
scarcely  knew  why,  lighter  iVvaii  wsvsai  of  l^Lte,  Rose,  while 
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sitting  enjoying  the  perilous  pleasure  of  drinking  hot  water 
and  milk,  observed  in  conversation  with  Lady  Honoria  at 
a  distant  table  her  new  friend  Mr.  Harvey,  who,  much  to 
her  surprise,  appeared  glittering  in  the  splendid  fruit  of  long 
diplomacy,  presenting  to  her  astonished  and  unbelieving 
eyes  a  gsdaxy  of  brightness  quite  inexplicable. 

"  Has  Lady  Honoria  known  Mr.  Harvey  long  ?"  said 
Rose  to  Jack  Humbug,  who  was  making  the  amiable  and 
affecting  to  pour  out  the  tea. 

**  Harvey  !  never  knew  but  one  Harvey  in  my  life/*  said 
Jack  ;  "he  was  the  man  who  made  fish- sauce,  and  kept  the 
'  Black  Dog  at  Bedfont :  used  to  drive  four-in-hand  there 
twice  a- week  to  eat  mutton-chops  and  drink  soda-water." 

*'  Not  know  Mr.  Harvey?  why  I  saw  you  speaking  to  him 
just  now,"  said  Rose. 

**  Not  conscious,  upon  my  life.  Miss  Dalling.*' 
**  I  wanted  to  know  where  he  got  all  those  orders  and 
ribands.** 

*'  Orders  !  ribands  !"  cried  Jack  "I  see  no  order  or  ri- 
band,  except  Belmont's  favourite  star,  which  has  never  been 
off  his  coat  since  his  late  Majesty  bestowed  it  upon  him. 
On  the  Continent  we  used  to  call  it  his  perpetual  blister.*' 
**  Whose  star  ?'*  said  Rose. 

**  Lord  Belmont's ;  your  friend  Bramley's  father,"  said 
Jack. 

*•  That!"  said  she,  hesitating;  "that  is  Mr.  Harvey;  I 
dined  with  him  at  Sir  Thomas  Farnbridge's  to-day." 

*'0h  yes,"  said  Emma  Farnbridge,  **  an  old  friend  of 
Pa's.'* 

*'  That  he  is  an  old  friend  of  Pa's,*'  said  Humbug,  *'  my 
dear  Miss  Farnbridge,  I  can  easily  conceive,  for  they  have 
been  friends  for  ages ;  but  that  that  is  Lord  Belmont,  is  most 
certain.** 

Miss  Farnbridge  looked  at  her  sister,  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  implying  that  Humbug  was,  as  usual, 
wrong ;  but  Rose,  who  had  been  prepared  for  some  extra- 
ordinary event,  who  had  observed  and  commented  upon  her 
father's  unusud  manner,  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
saw  more  in  all  this  than  a  mere  common-place  blunder  of 
her  communicant.  She  even  thought  she  perceived  a  re- 
semblance in  the  Peer  to  his  son  which,  bad  iioX  Y^^Vvssvi^^ 
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Struck  her,  nor  would  she  perhaps  have  been  stricken  with 
it  then,  had  she  not  been  preconvinced  of  their  relationship. 
She  now  beheld  ^a  fiamily  likeness,  at  all  events^  stronger 
than  that  which  the  old  lady  Ligonier  discovered  between 
the  master  of  a  family  and  his  coal-skuttle ;  and  when  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  her  father  brought  up  the  noble 
Lord  and  introduced  him  to  her  in  his  proper  character,  she 
was  prepared  for  the  event,  and,  to  her  fether*s  infinite  asto- 
nishment, not  in  the  least  surprised.  Had  she  been  a  novel 
heroine  she  would  have  mentally  ejaculated  "  Good  heavens  !*' 
have  thrown  her  eyes  into  a  comer  of  liie  room,  and  proba- 
blv  have  immediatelv  sunk  lifdess  at  his  feet ;  but  she  was 
a  mere  creature  of  this  world,  and,  instantaneously  settling 
in  her  mind  that  their  meeting  him  at  Heathfield  under  an 
assumed  name  had  been,  exactly  as  it  was,  a  thing  previ- 
ously arranged  between  his  Lordthip  and.  Sir  Thomas,  she 
considered  his  subsequent  introduction  to  her  as  a  proof  of 
his  relaxation  from  severity,  and  of  a  change  in  his  opinion 
respecting  them.  She  received  him  certainly  not  without 
considerable  agitation,  but  with  not  more  than  sufficient 
emotion  to  lighten  up  her  bewitching  countenance,  and  fa. 
the  representative  of  sovereignty  at  her  side  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

When  the  Misses  Fambridge  heard  the  ddnouement  of  the 
mystery,  their  little  tuckers  began  to  heave  and  plait  and 
unplait  themselves.  He  was  a  Peer,  and  was  a  Baron,  a 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  he  was — still  more  important 
fact  for  Misses  immured  in  the  apple-clustering  shades  of 
Somersetshire — a  widower.  His  Lordship,  much  too  keen 
an  observer  of  human  nature  to  lose  the  effect  this  eclair- 
cissement  had  produced  upon  the  sisters,  with  all  the  grace 
of  which  he  was  master,  immediately  apologized  in  the  most 
humble  manner  for  the  imposition  he  had  ventured  to  prac- 
tise upon  the  party  at  Heathfield  ;  from  the  necessity  of  Re- 
plying to  which  the  young  ladies  were  fbrtunatdiy  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  their  father,  who  at  once  ended  their  diffi- 
culties and  their  hopes  by  explaining  to  them  why  the  artifice 
had  been  carried  on,  and  calling  upon  them  to  rejoice  at  the 
happy  result  of  his  diplomatic  ingenuity. 
All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  Rose  Dalling,  to  whom, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  bia  ioTm^t  xwe^^cX  ^sxd  misconduct. 
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his  Lordship  remained  during  the  whole  evening  devotedly 
attentive.  The  noble  Lord  was,  in  truth,  perfectly  captiva- 
ted, and  in  his  conversations  so  seldom  alluded  to  his  son, 
that  a  casual  observer  of  his  actions,  or  listener  to  his 
words,  might  have  been  mistaken  in  the  object  of  his  so- 
licitude, and  <^et  him  down  rather  as  a  principal  than  a 
negotiator :  at  all  events,  so  ardently  and  earnestly  did  he 
strive  to  be  agreeable,  that  Rose  actually  regretted  the 
announcement  of  the  carriage,  and  the  signal  from  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  for  the  cessation  of  that  systema- 
tic Tom-foolery  in  which  the  children  of  **  larger  growth" 
had  been  assiduously  engaged  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  up  to  the  very  moment  ordained  for  its  ter- 
mination. 

Agreeable  and  astonishing  as  the  sudden  change  in  all  her 
prospects  was,  Rose  did  not  feel  its  full  force  till  she  found 
herself  again  at  Heathfield.  Again  in  that  house  which  but 
a  little  day  before  she  had  entered  heart-broken  and  miser- 
ablcy  every  thing  around  her  assumed  a  new  appearance — 
idl  was  gaiety,  and  harmony,  and  joy ;  and  when  she  found 
herself  at  liberty  to  talk  of  Edward  without  restraint,  and  to 
his  father,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  begun  a  new  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  man  to  imagine  the  villainy  and  trea- 
chery of  Ford,  whose  real  character  having  developed  itself 
in  the  arrest  of  young  Bramley,  can  no  longer  be  made  to 
deceive  even  my  reader.  Judge  the  horror  and  indignation 
of  Bailing  when  he  discovered,  from  Lord  Belmont,  that, 
not  content  with  representing  him  and  his  daughter  in  such 
colours  as  he  was  convinced  would  disgust  and  decide  his 
Lordship  against  an  alliance  with  the  family  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  encouraging  the  son  to  marry  Rose ;  and 
when  he  found  that  son  willing  to  relinquish  ^e  object  of 
his  heart,  and  Rose  decided  against  accepting  him  upon  the 
cruel  conditions  of  separating  him  eternally  from  his  father  ; 
that  he— this  Ford,  this  **  Friend  of  the  Family" — awakened 
the  Peer  into  a  chivalrous  desperation,  by  telling  him  that 
his  son  was  bound  in  honour  to  marry  the  girl  whom  he  had 
already  seduced ! 

It  was  by  this  bold,  daring,  and  infamous  calumny  that 
Ford  extorted  the  command  which  Edward  received  ixwsL 
Lord  Belmont  to  link  himself  with  his  victim,  «Xk^  \.o  ^*  ooov^ 
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his  presence  ever  after.'*  The  seplutifion  was '  the  "gnkt 
object  which  Ford  had  in  view  :  to  effect  that,  he  hurried 
away  the  father  from  his  country  and  connexions,  covered 
with  grief  and  mortification ;  to  maintain  it,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  desperate  measure  of  arresting  the  son  in  his  progress 
to  overtake  his  parent. 

Upon  what  apparent  trifles  do  the  most  important  inci- 
dents of  life  turn !  Had  not  that  which  to  ordinary  com- 
prehensions seemed  accident,  taken  Lord  Belmont  to  Heath- 
fleld,  the  machinations  of  this  human  fiend  would  have  been 
eminently  successful,  and  wretchedness  entailed  upon  inno- 
cence and  virtue  :  but  the  great  Disposer  of  events  heard 
the  prayers  of  his  sorrowing  servants,  and  rescued  them 
from  the  snares  which  the  wicked  had  laid  for  them. 

Ignorant  as  Lord  Belmont  yet  was  of  the  measures  Ford 
had  actually  taken  against  his  son,  he  resolved  upon 
returning  with  the  Dallings  to  Emmerton  in  the  morning, 
and  th^e  bringing  to  account  this  faithless  dependent,  who, 
from  some  motive,  yet  undiscovered,  had  betrayed  his  trust, 
and  played  the  villain  with  him,  to  whom  he  owed  his 
fortune,  and  with  those  for  whom  he  had  repeatedly  and 
perpetually  expressed  the  fondest  and  the  warmest  afifbctioa. 

Vain  would  be  an  attempt  to  describe  the  various  emotions 
of  the  principal  performers  in  the  scene  which  we  are  con- 
templating, when  they  retired  to  their  several  apartments 
for  the  night.  The  only  two  persons  who  were  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  aflfected  in  any  way  or  manner  by  the  great 
jjassing  events  were  the  two  Misses  Farubridge,  girls  whose 
intellects  were  placed  in  their  heels  instead  of  their  heade, 
and  whose  whole  minds  ran  upon  dancing :  they  were  a  couple 
of  inveterate  exhibiters^  who  went  the  full  length  of  com- 
mitting waltzery  in  all  its  branches ;  and  who,  not  content 
with  sitting  up  all  night  to  go  through  its  indecent  and 
irritating  manoeuvres,  sat  down  all  the  morning  to  play  over 
the  monotonous  jerkings  and  sinkings  of  the  tunes  to  which 
they  had  exposed  themselves  throughout  the  preceding  even- 
ing, in  the  arms  of  divers  and  sundry  strange  men,  privileged 
by  the  toleration  of  such  indecency  to  pull  about  young 
ladies  of  delicate  feelings,  refined  sentiment,  and  liberal 
education. 
The  elasticity  of  the  \i\xmaii  icim^  *\^  qtl^  qC  its  most  ex- 
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itraordinary  qualites.     The  man  who  at  one  time  is  capable 
of  resting  quietly  on  his  pillow  with  the  management  and  fate 
•of  nations  in  his  hands,  is  at  another  distracted,  harassed, 
and  distressed  by  the  probable  event  of  a  horse-race.     A 
woman,  whose  resolution  has  never  failed  her  under  the  most 
-ttying  circumstances,  whose  courage  has  been  undaunted 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  who  has  borne  misfortunes  with 
a  pious  resignation,  will  be   agitated,   tortured,   and  tor- 
mented by  the  recollection  of  a  single  word,  a  single  look,  a 
single  action  of  her  own,  or  of  some  one  other  individual, 
to  which  no  human  being,  besides  those  two,  would  attach 
the  smallest  importance.     While  Rose  lay  revolving  in  her 
'mind  the  change  which  had  been  so  suddenly  wrought  iu 
-her  situation, — while  the  noble  Peer  was  silently  arranging 
and   modifying  those  preliminaries  to    the    negotiations 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  felt,  without  speci- 
.£cally  pledging  himself  to  any  decided  line  of  conduct  in 
the  outset,  to  be  absolutely  necessary, — and  while  Bailing 
•was  returning  thanks  to  God  for  the  happy  issue  of  his  af- 
fairs, Emma  Fambridge  was  wondering  who  the  tall  young 
man  with  the  mustachios  was,  who  came  with  the  Ed- 
-wardses,  and  whether  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  Fanny ; 
and  Charlotte  was  trying  to  recollect  the  air  of  the  last 
.waltz  which  she  had  danced  with  Lieutenant  Wainwright, 
and  calculating  whether  he  meant  any  thing  serious  by  the 
advances  he  made  during  the  progress  of  the  performance. 
She  thought  (as  much  as  she  could  think,  pauvre  danseuse,) 
till  she  grew  drowsy,  and  at  last  fell  asleep  to  the  tune 
of  "  Lord  Paget." 

Morning  came;  and  brightly  beamed  the  sun,  but 
brighter  still  the  eyes  of  Rose  Balling.  Early  was  she  up 
with  her  father  in  the  park  at  Heathfield,  and  never,  perhaps, 
was  heart  nearer  happiness  than  that  of  our  dear  girl : — 
by  general  consent  the  party  soon  assembled,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  young  ladies,  who  saw  "no  fun*'  in 
getting  up  so  early  after  a  ball.  The  Peer  was  all  smiles 
and  courtesy ;  Sir  Thomas  all  mirth  and  hilarity,  and 
brought  (as  elderly  gentlemen,  who  are  jocose,  will  some- 
times do)  a  blush  into  Rose's  cheek,  by  making  it  a  point 
that  one  of  his  girls  should  be  a  bride's-maid  oil  "  xJv^r. 


occasion." 


if^ 
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Lord  Belmont  had  a  good  deal  of  basinessy  and.  of  an 
unpleasant  nature,  too,  upon  his  hands.  There  is  hardly 
any  thing  more  galling,  particularly  to  one  of  he  ttta* 
crocephaliy  than  the  discovery  that  he  has  been  completely 
deceived  by  a  person  of  whose  intellect  he  has  entertained 
a  very  mean  opinion.  The  treachery  of  Ford,  his  vil- 
lainy, his  evident  want  of  honour,  principle^  and  honesty, 
disgusted  Lord  Belmont  and  roused  his  indignation ;  but 
the  thing  which  wounded  him  was  the  ingenuity  with  which 
his  **  creature, ''  (his  Lordship  used,  when  he  was  kind  and 
condescending,  to  call  him  his  *'  good  creature/')  had  so  enti- 
rely out- manoeuvred  him,  out-witted  him,  and  cheated  him. 

No  man  is  a  good  judge  in  his  own  case ;  and  here  we 
have  the  Right  Honourable  Baron  Belm(mt>  G.  C.  B.»  S^  A. 
and  S*.  P., — who  was  once  the  very  crack  of  a  Congress, 
who  before  now  has  puzzled  Metternich,  astounded  Tklley- 
rand,  and  out-manoeuvred  Nessehrode,  — defeated,  bafBed, 
beaten,  and  deceived  by  Mr.  Amos  Ford,  of  Emmerton  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  attomey-at-law.  His  Lordship  needed  no 
' '  good-natured  hiend"  to  whisper  this  in  his  ear,  for  neverdid 
man  go  to  the  task  of  discovering  his  own  credulity  with  more 
genuine  dislike  and  unwillingness.  However,  I  will  do  him  the 
justice  to  believe  that  some  part  of  his  uneasiness  arose  from 
the  pain  which  the  exposure  of  his  guilt  and  treachery  in 
whom  one  has  trusted,  and  for  whom  one  has  felt  an  afiec- 
tion,  cannot  fail  to  give.  To  whatever  cause  we  n^ty  attri- 
bute his  Lordship's  feelings,  they,  certes,  were  extremely 
unpleasant, — and  when  the  journey  to  £mmerton  commen- 
ced, the  smiles  which  had  lighted  up  his  fine  countenance 
vanished,  and,  throwing  himself  back  in  the  comer  of  the 
carriage,  his  coat  confined  by  its  three  highest  buttons, 
leaving  visible  his  white  waistcoat  and  that  red  riband  in 
which  his  enemies  declare  he  sleeps,  with  one  hand  in  his 
breeches  pocket  and  the  other  on  his  lip,  he  looked  as  wise, 
as  grave,  as  dignified,  as  duU,  and  as  diplomatic,  as— no 
matter  who. 

At  Taunton  his  Lordship's  carriage  being  recognized, 

was  suddenly,  and,  as  that  nobleman  thought,  most  imper^- 

tinently  stopped.     The  check  which  it  met  with  roused  his 

Lordship  from  a  profound  dream  of  diplomacy  in  which  he 

na5  indulging,  and  upon,  looking  qu\.\.c)  %^^  ^ho  had  thus 
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rashly  broken  the  "  even  tenor  of  his  way/*  he  beheld  no 
less  a  personage  standing  before  him  than  the  high-sheriff 
of  the  county,  who,  together  with  his  family,  had  been 
attracted  to,  and  detained  in,  "  town*'  by  the  gaiety  of  the 
preceding  night.  He  requested  and  obtained  a  few  mi- 
nutes* private  conversation  with  the  Peer,  who  left  the  car- 
riage to  lii^n  to  his  narrative,  which  was  simply  a  detail 
<>f  Ford's  proceedings  against  Bramley,  which  had  officially 
come  to  his  knowledge,  and  which  baffled  all  the  noble 
Lord*s  efforts  to  be  calm  and  dignified.  The  humane 
member  for  Galway,  had  he  seen  a  barbarian  flogging  a 
baH-starved  cart-horse,  could  not  have  more  earnestly  or 
plainly  expressed  his  feeling  of  honest  indignation  than  did 
our  gentle  diplomatist  upon  this  discovery  of  the  extent  of 
Ford'fr  atrocity.  His  epithets  were  strong  and  distinct,  his 
determinations  prompt  and  candidly  avowed ;  and  when  he 
kad  caUed  DalHng  to  the  congress  which  was  held  at  the 
eomer  of  Hammett-street,  he  perfectly  astonished  the  reve- 
rend divine  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  expletives ; 
however,  every  allowance  was  to  be  made.  When  the  heart 
and  feelings  are  really  interested,  the  plating  rubs  off,  and 
Nature  prevails  over  the  rules  of  Art  and  the  set  forms  of 
polite  society. 

Rose  was  handed  from  the  carriage  and  conveyed  into 
the  Castle  inn,  where  she  was  desired  to  keep  herself  per- 
fectly calm ;  which  direction  for  her  behaviour  immediately 
convinced  her  that  some  agitating  event  was  in  preparation, 
i^d  set  her  fidgeting  and  worrying  accordingly.  The  tri- 
umvirate— ^the  high-sheriff,  the  peer,  and  the  priest — pro- 
oeeded  to  the  strong-hold,  where  they  found  the  heir  of  all 
the  Belmonts  reading  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  had 
been  kindly  lent  to  him  by  the  jailor's  wife. 

For  effect,  it  must  be  owned,  the  meeting  was  not  quite 
so  advantageous  as  fiction  might  make  it.  There  were  no 
groans  heard,  no  clanking  chains,  no  grating  bolts ;  our 
hero  was  very  comfortably  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his 
legs  upon  the  table,  in  his  small  but  neat  room,  culling  the 
b^uties  of  Bunyan  very  much  at  his  ease,  for  however  hor- 
rible a  story  might  be  made  of  a  youth  carried  off  and  in- 
carcerated, torn  from  all  he  held  dear,  deprived  of  li^ht^  oC 
libarty,  of  life  perhaps,  the  simple  fact  \»,  XlwaX.  "^x^n^^^  > 
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-who  was  a  person  of  particularly  good  understanding,  saW 
and  felt  the  full  force  of  Ford's  atrocity,  but  knowing  his 
own  situation  in  the  world,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  (to  a  certain  extent),  very  patiently  waited 
the  return  of  the  post,  which  would  bring  him  answers  to 
all  the  letters  he  had  written  on  the  subject,  perfectly  as- 
sured that  neither  his  confinement  nor  his  ignorance  of  it» 
exact  cause  could  last  very  long.  Therefore  when  he  heard 
that  three  persons  were  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  his  apart- 
ment, he  immediately  concluded,  without  calculating  exactly 
how,  that  his  letters  had  reached  some  of  the  persons  whom. 
he  had  addressed,  and  that  they  were  come^  as  it  was  nata<^ 
ral  they  should,  to  release  him. 

Calmly  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  receive  them  ;  but  when 
he  found  himself  suddenlv  pressed  to  the  heart  of  his  father, 
the  philosophy  with  which  he  was  previously  armed  agamst 
misfortune  forsook  him.  The  noble  Lord  himself,  was- 
agitated,  much  against  his  usual  custom,  and  they  remained 
for  several  seconds  folded  in  each  other's  arms,  without  the 
utterance  of  a  syllable.  Judge  to  what  Bramley  woke  from^ 
the  dream  of  reconciliation  with  his  parent,  when  that  pa-* 
rent  presented  to  him  the  father  of  his  Rose ! 

The  high-sheriff  wished  himself  any  where  but  where  h€^ 
was.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Bramley,  and  his  presence  was 
evidently  irksome:  he  was,  however,  an  important  per« 
former  in  the  business  of  the  scene,  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
releasing  the  captive,  who,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  the  whole 
party,  was  as  unable  to  explain  why  he  was  a  captive  a» 
themselves. 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  made,  our  hero' 
proceeded  to  the  inn,  attended  by  his  three  friends.  By  an 
unaccountable  attraction  he  was  drawn  close  to  Bailing,  and 
in  an  under- tone,  as  if  doubtful  whether  he  might  do  so, 
he  inquired  after  Rose.  *'  She  is  well  and  happy,  thank 
God!''  said  the  Doctor:  which  annunciation,  as  Edward 
was  not  quite  in  the  secret,  was  not  so  perfectly  satisfactory 
as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  •*  Well  and  happy,  and^ 
without  me  !  mentally  ejaculated  our  hero,  and  harried  on 
hardly  knowing  whether  he  walked  on  his  head  or  his  heels^ 

Arrived  at  the  inn,  the  party  ascended  the  stairs,  and  tiiere 
found,  to  the  inexpressible  de\\g\i\.oi  V^^  \wAVw«c^.Ro8fr 
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BaUitig,  as  charming,  as  constant,  and  as  true  as  ever.  Sir 
Thomas  Famhridge  was  with  her.  A  letter  had  been 
despatched  to  him  from  the  Sheriff  which  did  not  arrive 
till  after  liord  Belmont *&  departure,  but  which  immediately 
brought  the  kind-hearted  Baronet  into  **  town." 

*^Fambridge,"  said  Lord  Belmont,  "  I  am  delighted  to 
find  you  here ;  every  moment  more  and  more  convinces  me 
of  the  shameful  deceptions  which  have  been  practised  on 
me ;  my  gratitude  can  never  be  sufficiently  strong  to  you 
for  your  conduct  on  the  occasion.  Edward,"  said  his 
Lordship,  turning  to  the  bewildfered  lover,  "  to  Sir  Thomas 
Famhridge  you  owe  your  escape  from  the  misfortunes  and 
misery  which  would,  but  for  him,  have  too  surely  accrued 
from  Ford's  treachery. — To  him  you  are  indebted  for  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  most  exemplary,  most  amiable, 
most  charming  of  her  sex  !'* 

'^'My  Lord,"  said  Edward,  trembling  with  agitation, 
**  what  am  I  to  understand  ?" 

"  That,  with  her  father's  permission,"  said  the  Peer,  **  I 
give  yon  the  greatest  blessing  mortal  can  bestow — a  vir- 
tuous, excellent  wife ;  and  never  can  I  better  declare  and 
ratify  my  intentions  than  in  the  presence  of  that  man  to 
whose  instrumentahty  my  deliverance  from  error  is  owing." 

Oh  what  a  moment  was  this!  The  upraised  eye  of 
Calling,  whose  lips  quivered  with  an  agitation  he  vainly 
laboured  to  conceal,  whose  thoughts  were  at  the  moment 
fixed  on  his  sainted  wife  in  Heaven,  and  on  the  consum- 
mation of  those  hopes  for  the  happiness  of  her  child  which, 
without  a  single  thought  of  the  worldliness  of  the  marriage, 
he  saw  recdized  in  her  union  with  one  so  estimable,  so 
generous,  so  noble,  and  so  good — the  subdued  dignity  of  the 
nobleman,  who,  raising  the  trembling,  blushing  girl  from 
her  seat,  joined  her  hand  in  that  of  his  son,  imprinting 
upon  her  glowing  cheek  a  ratifying  kiss,  which  by  right  of 
precedence  in  the  treaty  he  first  affixed.  The  doubting,  agi- 
tating joy  of  Edward,  as  he  received  the  valued,  the  ines- 
timable gift ;  and  the  snuffie  twice  hastily  repeated  by  Sir 
Thomas,  as  he  rubbed  his  nose  and  mouth  strongly  with  his^ 
honest  hand, — gave  indications  of  the  varied  feehngs  of  the 
group  too  plain  to  be  doubted.  Such  incidents  as  these 
oocur  bat  once  in  a  life. 
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An  immediate  removal  to  Emmerton  was  the  next  step,^ 
preceded,  however,  by  the  indispensable  toil  of  refreshment. 
Luncheon  was  prepared,  and  the  waiters  laid  all  the  knives 
and  the  forks,  and  the  salt-cellars  and  the  spoons,  upon 
the  table,  as  mathematically  and  systematically  as  if  nothmg 
whatever  had  occurred  in  the  room.  So  true  it  is,  as  I 
have  before  observed  in  this  narrative,  that  the  great  work 
of  eating  and  drinking  must  go  on,  and  does  go  on,  nnder 
all  the  varied  circumstances  of  grief  or  joy,  happiness  or 
misfortune.  To  describe  the  feelings  of  my  young  friends 
would  require  the  pen  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Scott,  and 
therefore,  in  despair,  I  leave  them  to  their  full  enjoyment,  as 
did  indeed  Sir  Thomas  and  his  Lordship,  who  retired  to  a 
distant  window  to  converse  in  an  under- tone ;  and,  as  they 
appear  to  have  adopted  that  course  in  order  not  to  be  over-* 
heard,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper and  "  vastly  ungenteel,"  in  me  to  repeat  what  they 
said. 

Luncheons  are  luncheons,  journeys  are  journeys,  and  it 
may  therefore  save  time  to  say,  that  early  in  the  afternoon 
the  whole  party  were  safely  assembled  at  the  Rectory.  Lord 
Belmont  was  little  less  angry  than  surprised  when  he  saw. 
the  classical  elegance  of  arrangement,  the  exquisitely  goo4 
taste  which  characterized  the  Doctor's  dwellmg.  So  dif- 
ferent in  every  point  was  Dalling  himself — so  completely 
at  variance  with  all  Ford's  reports  were  his  pursuits,  his 
manners,  and  his  habits — that  Lord  Belmont  could  hardly 
contain  his  rage  till  he  reached  the  attorney's  door,  at  whidi 
having  thundered  loudly,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign. 

The  door  opened,  but  no  Ford  was  there,  Mr.  Ford  had 
been  out  some  time.  "  Where  was  he  gone  V  The  ser- 
vant did  not  know.  "When  would  he  be  back?'*  The 
servant  could  not  tell.  "  The  moment  he  returns.  Sir,** 
said  his  Lordship,  **  send  word  to  me  at  the  Rectory." 

His  Lordship  walked  back  to  the  "  mansion  of  peace," 
having  on  his  way  encountered  the  evergreen,  never-fBulii^ 
Jack  Humbug,  who,  from  what  he  had  seen  the  preceding 
night,  and  from  what  he  saw  then,  concluded  that  his  term 
of  residence  at  Burrowdale  was  nearly  over.  *•  WeU,  my 
Lord,"  said  Jack,  **  1  wiaki  'jou  Vi^  oi  ^q«x  T^\»xn  to  Em* 
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merton.  Just  m  time  for  gaiety— races  next  week— I  have 
two  capital  horses  to  enter — they  have  never  won  any  thing 
yet  to  be  sure — ^but  that  was  all  the  fault  of  the  riders-^if 
Buckle  had'  my  Flyaway,  he'd  beat  Sultan  in  a  canter— he 
is  a  marvellous  horse,  and  has  always  been  second  in  every 
race  he  ran." 

"I  confess,"  said  Lord  Belmont,  "in  the  present  dis« 
position  of  my  mind,  I  feel  little  interest  in  such  amuse- 
ments ',  I  am. in  search  of  a  man  with  whom  I  am  doomed 
to  have  a  most  unpleasant  interview — Ford." 

"  You  most  run  as  fast  as  my  Flyaway  then/'  said  Hum* 
bug,  ^'  if  you  are  in  pursuit  of  him,  for  he  passed  me  on  the 
Exeter  road  some  half  hour  since,  galloping  one  of  your 
Lordship's  fleetest  nags,  as  if  Oldi  Nick  were  at  his  heels." 

"  There  is  a  worse  thing  at  his  heels,"  said  his  Lordship 
— *'  his  conscience  !" 

"  You  have  found  him  out,  then  ?"  said  Jack. 

**  I  have,"  said  Lord  Belmont. 

'*  Did  you  see  his  daughter  to-day  ?" 

"No."  .  . 

"  She  is  endeavouring  to  atone  for  her  father's  sins  by 
extreme  devotion,  and  has  been  using  all. her  influence^ 
moral  and  religious,  to  put  a  stop  to  our  plays,  whidi 
begin  to-night,  under  the  sanction  of  Lady  Honoria  and  the 
girls.     She  has  even  been  preaching  herself,  I  hear/' 

•'  Ridiculous !" 

"  Faith/'  said  Jack,  "  I  am  on  my  way  to  call  upon  her 
at  this  very  moment,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  her  to  relax ; 
for,  mad  as  she  is^  she  has  her  party  in  this  little  quiet  place, 
and  if  she  preadies  away  the  audience  we  shall  have  no 
actors." 

"If  you  should  find  her  at  home,  do  me  the  favour," 
said  his  Lord^p,  "  to  say  how  anxious  I  am  to  see  her. 
father ;  and  it  may  be  advantageous,  in  the  present  stage  of 
my  business  with  him,  to  let  her  understand  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  commence  serious  hostilities  against  him,  in 
order  that  she,  who  will  be  doubtless  earlier  in  communica- 
tion with  him  than  any  other  person,  may  impart  that 
impression  to,  him,  and  thus  induce  him  to  surrender  him* 
self  more  readily  to  my  power,  than,  conscious  as  he  muj&t 
be  of  his  misconduct^  h^  otherwise  wo\k\d  d.o«^ 
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'*  Certainly,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  Jack,  '*  trust  to  me^I 
never  botch  a  thing ;  that  I  believe  your  Lordship  knows, 
and  so  good-morrow  for  the  present.* 

Lord  Belmont  returned  to  the  Rectory,  and  the  hours 
flew  on,  but  no  Ford  appeared.  Just  as  the  party  were 
separating  to  dress  for  dinner,  news  was  brought  to  Ford's 
house  that  ^  the  horse  which  his  servant  had  saddled  had 
returned  without  his  rider  to  Burrowdale  stables,  much 
heated  and.  tired.  This  intelligence  was  communicated  to 
his  Lordship,  who  sent  to  inquire  if  Miss  Ford  knew  any 
thing  of  her  father's  movements ;  but  it  appeared  that  Miss 
Ford  had  not  returned  home  from  an  early  walk  which  she 
had  taken  before  breakfast. 

It  was  evident  that  the  enemy  had  decamped,  and  tiie 
first  impression  was  that  the^  father  and  daughter  had  made 
good  their  retreat  together :  from  this  supposition,  however, 
the  Rector's  party  were  reheved  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  by  the  appearance  of  poor  Humbug  at  the  Parson- 
age, who  came  thither  to  inquire  if  Ford  was  to  be  found 
or  heard  of. 

"  Such  news,  my  dear  Miss  Bailing !"  said  Jack^  abso- 
lutely melting  with  heat ;  the  brown  wig  having  slipped  up; 
shewing  the  natural  grey  beneath.  **  You  11  all  be  petrified ! 
all  thunderstruck !  You  have  all  heard  of  the  potent  op- 
position which  Ford's  daughter  has  set  up  against  the 
players — ^the  poor  players  :  the  violent  outcry  she  and  Mr. 
Hogsflesh  have  raised  against  Ihem.  It  is  true,  we  carried 
our  point, — the  playhouse  opened  to-night ;  and  there  have 
I,  and  Lady  Honoria  and  the  girls,  been  sitting  in  the  stage- 
box  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  waiting  in  vain  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  performance,  till  at  last  a  murderous- 
looking  wretch  walked  forward,  and  informed  us  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  most  unexpected  accident  hs^ving  happened 
to  the  manager,  there  could  be  no  performance* 

"  Irritated  at  what  I  suspected  was  an  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  canters,  I  went  behind  the  scenes  to  inquire, 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  when  Miss  Tidmarsh,  the  sister  of 
the  absent  manager,  after  much  embarrassment,  begged  for 
a  jnivate  audience  with  me,  and  confessed — ^what  do  you 

think  r 

"/mpossible  to  gaeaaV  exc^i\m'fc^^'i^VOtfb^^«s:^?J. 
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•'That  Miss  Rachel  Ford  went  oflf  this  morning  with 
young  Tidmarsh  himself,  to  be  married  !" 

*' Married  r 

'*  Married  !  as  I  liye«  this  dear  sanctified  bit  of  ice  has- 
thawed,  melted,  and  become  the  better  half  of  one  of  those 
unhappy  creatures  whose  souls,  according  to  her  own 
doctrine,  have  all  long  since  been  sacrificed  to  their  levities 
and  dissipations." 

"But,"  said  Dalling,  always  receiving  cautiously  any 
intelligence  which  came  from  Jack,  •*  have  you  really  good 
authority  for  this  ?" 

"  Liter  a  scrvpta,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said  Jack,  producing^ 
a  note  from  Mr.  Tidmarsh,  which  he  had  sent  back  to  his 
sister  from  Wells  in  the  morning,  but  which  had  not 
reached  the  theatre  in  time  to  allow  a  change  of  the  per- 
formance. 

"  Dbar  Annb,"  ran  the  note,  "  I  was  pledged  not  to 
inform  a  human  being  of  the  plan  we  have  put  into  execu- 
tion :  I  am  this  day  blest  with  the  most  amiable  of  her  sex. 
Miss  Ford,  who  has  given  me  her  hand  in  exchange  for  my 
heart.  She  has  sacrificed  every  thing  for  me. — ^I  can  no 
more  at  the  moment.  You  must  arrange  something  for 
to-night ;  if  you  can  contrive  to  play  the  Beaux  Stratagem, 
leaving  out  Archer,  I  should  advise  that ;  if  not,  you  had 
better  do  the  two  acts  of  the  Soldier's  Daughter^  in  which 
we  are  ready,  and  make  up  the  rest  with  the  last  three  acts 
of  the  School  for  Friends,  or  any  other  modem  play  which 
I  am  out  of.     You  shall  hear  from  Bath  to*morrow. 

•'  Your's  in  perfect  happiness, 

''Richard  Tidmarsh."    • 

**  So — so — *'  said  Lord  Belmont,  "  and  this  is  the  saint 
who " 

Hardlv  had  these  words  been  uttered,  when  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  his  Lordship,  which  he  broke  open  and 
read: 

"Lord  Belmont, 
"When  you  receive  this  I  shall  be  beyond  the  tcarVjl  ^^ 
fate  in  this  world;  that  I  have  in3ureA  «ii^'s<rccni%^^^^>^-k 
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you  are  l^  this  time  fully  aware.  J  have  vilified,  traduced, 
and  calumniated  the  most  exemplary  of  women;  I  hinre 
misrepresented  the  best  of  sons :  but  my  object  remains  yet 
to  be  disclosed;  you  will  discover  it  too  soon.  Speculation 
in  f(n*eign  securities  tempted  me  to  use  many  sums  which 
should  have  been  carried  to  your  credit  for  rents  and  interest 
of  funded  property.  I  took  advantage  of  your  agitation^ 
when  we  last  parted,  to  place  papers  before  you  for  your 
signature,  which  authorized  all  my  past  misconduct*  I 
invented  every  falsehood,  every  calumny,  to  induce  you  to 
quit  England,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  thus  prevent  the  pos*. 
sibility  of  the  frustration  of  my  -schemes.  I  arrested  your 
son  for  a  debt  which  I  had  forced  him  into,  upon  a  bond 
and  judgment,  which  he  gave  me  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  of  their  nature  or  character.  All 
this  I  did.  I  sacrificed  every  thing : — ^for  what  ?  For  my 
child,  for  the  daughter  I  loved  dearer — ^better  than  my  life ! 
I  bred  her  up  to  bi^  my  blessing  and  my  comfort.  I  heard 
that  you  had  not  left  England,  tlux)ugh  the  sheriff's  officer» 
who  saw  you  at  Taunton.  I  then  knew  my  destruction  was. 
inevitable,  but  I  resolved  that  she,  for  whom  all  my  exer« 
tions  had  been  made,  and  all  my  crimes  committed,  should 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  my  past  iniquity.  I  went  to  her  room 
this  morning  to  open  my  heart  to  her,  to  place  her  in  inde- 
pendence, and  then  save  myself  by  flight : — she  was  gone  I 
— absconded ! — eloped ! — to  become  the  wife  of  a  stroUing 
player !    , 

**  At  this  moment,  when  I  am  breathing  my  last  hour's 
breath — ^when  on  the  brink  of  eternity — hoyr  dreadful  do  I 
feel  the  equitable  dispensations  of  a  just  God !  I,  that  for  the 
love  of  gain,  for  personal  aggrandizement,  for  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  a  world  which  I  affected  to  despise,  but  never 
did  despise  tUl  now,  have  committed  every  crime,  am  visited 
at  once  from  without  and  within ; — ^but  one  sin  more  re- 
mains for  me  to  commit. — I  am  mad ! — that  must  be  my 
excuse— forgive  me,  all  of  ye  whom  I  have  pijured.  In  my 
escritoire  will  be  found  a  declaration  of  the  illegality  c^ 
those  papers  last  signed  by  your  Lordship  :  seize  on  all  I 
have — ^let  the  law  take  all  that  is  left,  in  satisfaction  of 
jroarjuat  claims.    I  had  firmly  settled  it  upon  my  daughter 
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out  of  your  reach.— -I  will  not,  in  imy  d3ang  moments,  assume 
the  credit  of  taking  it  from  her  again  as  an  act  of  justice 
towards  fou.  No  !  it  is  revenge  upon  her  undutifulness ; 
seize  it  all,  all — let  the  ungrateful  wanton  starve !  But,  why 
do  I  delay  ?  I  can  write  no  more— my  brain  whirls  round. 
Farewell  to  all,  and  curses* " 

Here  the  dreadful  scrawl  became  illegible :  the  letter  had 
been  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  miserable  wretch,  who 
was  discovered  not  far  from  the  road-side,  dead  and  welter- 
ing in  his  blood — havii^  hterally  blown  his  head  to  pieces 
with  a  large  horse-pistol. 

A  silence  pervaded  the  whole  party;  Rose  burst  into 
tears,  greatly  agitated. 

*'  How  have  I  been  deceived  in  these  people !"  said  his 
Lordship ;  '*  how  have  they  led  me  to  sin  against  virtue  and 
innocence !  I  would  have  staked  my  existence  upon  the 
honour  and  honesty  of  the  father,  on  the  morality  and 
purity  of  the  daughter :  this  is  indeed  a  horrible  disdosure 
-*it  is  a  melancholy  lesson ;  for,  while  it  paints  in  all  their 
glowing  colours  the  dreadful  punishments  which  await  a 
vicious  life,  it  sets  us  trembling  for  our  own  security ; — 
when  Ford,  the  mild,  the  pious«  unassuming  Ford,  the 
Friend  of  thb  Family,  thus  confesses  himsdf  a  flagrant 
sinner,  and  consummates  a  life  of  crime  by  suicide, — in 
whom  are  we  to  trust?  where  is  man  to  look  for  friendship 
or  sincerity  while  appearances  are  so  deceptive  ?" 

'^  It  is  marvellous/'  saidDaUing. 

**  'Tis  the  way  of  the  world,"  said  Humbug ;  **  where 
there  is  the  most  pretension,  there  is  the  least  merit :  I  have 
always  learned  to  suspect  those  who  are  *  righteous  over* 
much/  " 

""  But  Rachel's  conduct/'  said  Rose,  *'  how  wretched 
will  she  be  when  she  hears  this  !" 

'^Not  she/'  said  Palling;  "a  girl  who  could  at  once 
abandon  her  avowed  principles  and  her  father's  roof  in 
such  society  and  on  such  an  expedition,  will  feel  but  little 
remorse  at  the  sad  result.     I  am  myself  thunderstruck.*' 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  say,"  exclaimed  Humbug,  affect- 
ing to  look  melancholy,  but  in  truth  longing  to  be  off  to 
disseminate  the  news;  "there  is  no  trusting  to  appear- 
ances in  this  world/' 
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To  affect  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of  suqh  a  man  as  Ford 
-would  have  been  the  height  of  hypocrisy,  but  events  so 
«udden  and  so  dreadful  could  not  fail  to  make  a  powerful 
impression,  and  it  was  long  before  the  Peer,  attended  by 
Doctor  Dalling,  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  take  those 
steps  which  prudence  dictated,  and  which>  indeed,  the 
wretched  victim  himself  had  suggested. 

Upon  examination  of  the  papers,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  induced  Lord  Belmont  to  put  himself  entirely  in  his 
:power ;  and,  from  all  that  appeared  upon  the  face  of  existing 
documents,  it  seemed  that  nothing  would  have  secured  his 
Lordship  from  the  most  serious  inconveniences  hut  the 
defection  of  Rachel,  who,  subdued  by  the  insinuating  manners 
of  the  player,  had  given  him  to  understand  that  with  her 
person  he  would  possess  her  fortune,  and  indeed  bad  satis- 
£ed  the  enterprising  Thespian  of  the  importance  of  the  gift, 
by  a  display  of  the  documents,  to  which  she  had  access  in 
her  father's  house. 

> 

It  however  remains  a  doubtful  matter  to  me,  for  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  them  since,  whether  the  pious  Rachel 
herself  was  not  deceived  in  the  disinterested  promises  made 
by  her  lover  of  marriage,  since  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
news  of  her  father's  ruin  and  suicide  reached  the  happy  pair 
previous  to  the  ceremony  which  was  to  bind  them  together 
eternally. 

Every  part  of  RacheFs  personal  property  was  scrupulously 
selected  from  the  wreck  of  Ford's  fortunes,  and  upon  an 
application  from  her  swain,  made  through  his  sister,  trans- 
mitted to  her ;  indeed,  I  believe,  his  Lordship  behaved  most 
liberally  upon  the  occasion. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expected  that,  having  come  to  the 
exemplification  of  my  proverb,  I  should  announce  the  union 
of  our  true  lovers  as  having  taken  place  immediately ;  but, 
no — the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Basingstoke  considered  it 
necessary  to  extract  some  apology  from  my  Lord  Belmont, 
for  the  afironting  neglect  he  had  shewn  to  his  illustrious 
family,  by  breaking  off  the  long-proposed  alliance  between 
his  Lordship's  son  and  his  Grace's  daughter. 

Little  did  they  know  Lord  Belmont,  who  supposed  him  a 

man  likely  to  be  driven  into  an  apology.     He  disdained 

even  an  explanation  in  ttie  t^t^^^hX  ^Xaj^^  qC  the  business. 
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the  preHminaries,  as  he  said*  having  been  opened  in  a 
manner  dissonant  from  the  usages  of  society ;  and,  after  b 
very  long  correspondence,  numbered  from  one  to  sixteen, 
which  was  subsequently  published  in  the  newspapers,  the 
parties  set  off  for  the  Continent,  attended  by  a  friend  and  a 
surgeon  each,  to  decide  the  existing  difference  between 
them. 

The  Continent  was  chosen,  as  my  readers  will  perceive, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  consequences  which  might 
arise  from  a  fatal  termination  to  the  meeting.  The  scene 
of  action  was  a  field  a  short  distance  from  Calais  (sa  the 
Boulogne  road ;  every  precaution  was  taken  that  the  pro- 
posed rencontre  should  not  transpire;  and  Lord  Belmont 
travelled  across  the  country  to  Dover,  while  the  Duke  pro- 
ceeded in  his  yacht  from  Tenby  to  the  appointment. 

His  Grrace  was  attended  to  the  ground  by  Lord  Powder- 
ham.  Lord  Belmont  by  General  Ball :  the  seconds  having 
in  vain  attempted  a  reconciliation  upon  the  ground,  and 
being  quite  satisfied  that  any  farther  discussion  was  an  use- 
less waste  of  time,  the  parties  took  their  places  ; — ^his  Grace 
drew  the  trigger  of  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire;  upon  which 
his  Lordship  declared  in  the  most  gallant  manner  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  could  not  think  of  going  on  any  far- 
ther :  his  Grace  immediately  avowed  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied. They  then  shook  hands,  and  returned  to  dinner  at 
Dessein's :  and  the  following  morning,  having  crossed  in  his 
Grace's  yacht,  proceeded  to  town  together  in  Lord  Belmont's 
carriage. 

The  honour  of  two  illustrious  houses  having  been  thus 
gallantly  maintained,  and  the  personal  courage  of  their 
noble  representatives  firmly  and  fuUy  established,  nothing 
remained  but  the  consummation  of  the  happiness  of  our 
hero  and  heroine. 

Their  marriage  took  place  without  the  ostentation  which 
marks  every-day  events  of  a  similar  nature.  In  the  church 
of  her  own  parish,  by  her  beloved  father,  was  the  ceremony 
performed  which  gave  Rose  to  her  adoring  Edward.  Joy, 
pure  and  heartfelt,  was, with  them  ;  it  was  mingled  with 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  past  preservation  from  misery,  and 
with  those  bright  hopes  for  the  future  which  youthful  lovers, 
such  as  they,  could  not  fail  to  feel. 
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When  they  stepped  into  the  carriage  after  breakfiast  (more 
eating !)  Balling  impressed  a  kiss  of  love  upon  his  daughter's 
qheek,  and  pressed  the  hand  of  his  new  son-in-law.  Lord 
Belmont  could  not  speak  to  them,  nor  thej  to  him — ^their 
hearts  were  too  full;  and  as  they  drove  from  the  door  I  said, 
^  In  this  silence  there  is  that  which  passeth  shew — ^their 
joy  is  too  deep  for  utterance."  I  felt  this  to  be  pure  and 
genuine,  for,  like  my  friend  Humbug,  (who,  with  his  &mily, 
lives  and  flourishes  to  illustrate  his  own  axiom,)  I  always 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  extravagant  professions,  believing  in 
the  proverb  which  says, 

"  ALL  tS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  OLITTBRS." 


MERTON. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'<  O  Marriage !  Marriage,  what  a  carse  it  thine, 
Where  hands  alone  consent,  and  hearts  abhor  !'* 

"She  certainly  is  the  finest  girl  in  the  room,'* — I  heard  a 
man  exclaim,  close  behind  me  a&LadyCastleton's  assembly. 

"Upon  my  honour  she  is,"  said  his  friend:  **  who  is 
she  V* 

**  There,"  replied  the  former  speaker,  *•  history  has  left 
me  in  the  dark.*' 

I  naturally  turned  to  discover  the  object  of  their  admira^ 
tion,  when  I  perceived  that  the  girl  they  were  *'  lecturing 
upon'*  was  no  other  than  my  charming  little  friend  Fanny 
Meadows,  who  was  seated  on  a  chaise-longue  just  inside 
Lady  Castieton's  boudoir.  Her  mother  was  beside  her ;  and 
lolling  over  the  back  of  the  seat  I  saw  young  Felton  of 
Haversfield,  making  the  amiable  with  considerable  zeal  and 
animation. 

I  saw  also  that  Mrs.  Meadows  was  turned  from  her 
daughter,  listening  to  what  I  was  sure  was  an  old  story  told 
by  Sir  Mammon  Clare,  who  stood  near  her,  his  red  riband 
flowing  Uke  a  silken  river  across  a  meadow  of  white  dimity 
waistcoat,  and  his  bright  star  shaking  splendidly  at  the 
humour  of  his  own  narrative.  Fanny,  however,  did  not 
appear  to  receive  the  graceful  advances  of  Felton  quite  so 
cordially  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  that — in 
his  way — ^he  was  perfect. 

Felton  was  a  thorough-bred  Dandy — and  never  sure  was 
word  so  profaned,  so  misused,  or  so  woefviiiY  To\aa.^^vei\>a^ 
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the  more  ordinary  judges  of  society  than  this.  The  unini- 
tiated call  a  man  a  dandy  who  wears  a  stiff  neckcloth,  or 
stays,  or  whiskers,  or  any  thing  outr^,  even  if  he  live  in  the 
city,  and  be  detectable  in  a  play-house  lobby,  or  on  a  great 
shining  horse  with  a  new  saddle,  in  the  Park  on  a  Sunday. 
Never  was  such  a  mistake — Felton  was  really  a  dandy ;  he 
lived  in  the  best  society,  knew  every  body  and  every  thing, 
could  distinguish  the  hand  of  Ude  even  in  a  risolle,  would 
shudder  if  a  man  toqk  white  wine  after  brown  game,  or 
port  with  cheese  (after  the  manner  of  the  ancients).  He 
was  the  youth  who  at  Oxford  woke  the  dean  of  his  college 
at  two  in  the  morning  to  shew  him  an  ill-roasted  potatoe  as 
a  slur  upon  the  cookery  of  the  University  ;  he  was  the  man 
who  always  left  town  when  the  chairmen  began  to  eat 
asparagus  ;  he  was  the  identical  person  who  was  called  the 
late  Mr.  Felton  from  never  being  in  time  for  dinner ;  he 
was  the  being  who  only  saw  fish  or  soup  upon  his  own 
table ; — carriages  were  named  after  him  ;  he  had  a  mixture 
at  Fribourg's,  and  gave  the  ton  in  hats.  In  short — he^^was 
a  dandy.  But  with  all  his  grace  and  sensitiveness,  with 'all 
his  wit  and  vivacity,  Fanny  Meadows  could  not  conceal 
from  me — for  I  watched  her  attentively — a  certain  distaste 
which  she  felt  for  the  condescension  he  displayed,  in  thus 
pointedly  devoting  himself  to  the  daughter  of  a  widow  lady, 
who  had  neither  blood  nor  money  to  recommend  her  to  the 
notice  of  "  the  curious  in  heiresses." 

There  are  many  proverbs  extanty  which  might  be  worked 
out  at  this  period  of  my  story  had  I^  room  for  them,  all 
illustrative  of  that  perverseness  which  seems  inevitably  to 
hang  about  matters  of  love,  and  the  affairs  of  lovers.  It 
so  happened  at  the  very  moment  to  which  I  am  now  allud- 
ing, that  Fanny  Meadows  had  neither  eyes  to  lend,  nor 
heart  to  give  ;  the  fragrant,  gay,  and  graceful  Felton  had  a 
rival,  and  a  fearful  one,  in  Henry  Merton,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fair  object  of  his  affections  had  been  carried 
on  with  greater  facility  than  is  usually  afforded  to  such 
unrecognized  intimacies,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
originated  and  been  maintained  in  the  country^  where  the 
grounds  of  Mrs.  Meadows  and  those  of  Mr.  Merton*s  father 
were  contiguous  to  each  other. 

In  a  few  moraents  alter  1  ^x?X  c»>ai^\A  the  glimpse  of 
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Fanny  which  decided  my  opinion  of  her  feelings  for  Felton, 
I  saw  this  very  Merton  join  the  group.  A  shock  of  electri- 
city could  not  more  suddenly,  more  simultaneously,  have 
affected  them  all.  Fanny  coloured,  fidgeted,  and  seemed 
particularly  uneasy;  her  mother  abandoned  Sir  Mammon 
and  his  anecdotes  in  the  middle  of  a  half-finished  story  to 
turn  round  and  draw  closer  to  her  daughter ;  and  Felton, 
raising  himself  from  the  reclining  posture  in  which  so  much 
at  his  ease  he  had  been  pouring  the  subtile  poison  into  the 
fair  one's  ear,  swaved  himself  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  back  of  the  chair,  to  give  an  appearance  of  perfect 
indiflPerence. 

The  banquet  was  just  then  announced,  and  at  a  moment 
when  the  timid  forget  their  fears,  the  modest  their  bashful* 
ness,  and  the  reserved  their  decorum,  in  the  ardour  of  the 
dbase,  in  piu-suit  of  the  wing  of  a  cold  chicken,  or  a  spoon- 
ful of  thawed  ice,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  fond 
lover  could  be  restrained  from  offering  his  protection  to 
Mrs.  Meadows  and  Fanny  to  the  supper-rooms,  where, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  younger  lady,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  the  elder  one,  my  hero  found  himself  soon  after 
seated  between  them,  while  the  elegant  Felton  was  seen 
consoling  himself  with  his  back  against  the  wall  in  a  group 
of  men  of  his  own  standing,  very  near  the  door. 

Mrs.  Meadows,  who ,  was  short-sighted,  or,  perhaps, 
whose  sight  was  not  quite  so  good  as  it  had  been,  wad 
incessant  in  the  applications  of  her  glass  to  her  eye,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  her  intended  son-in-law — intended 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned ;  and  had  not  Merton  placed 
himself  so  as  to  divide  the  parent  from  the  child,  many  of 
the  grave  looks  and  significant  shakes  of  the  head,  which 
the  mother  played  off  upon  her  innocent  charge,  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  reduced,  or  rather  encreased,  to 
words,  and  delivered  with  no  small  degree  of  asperity. 

From  this  evening,  however,  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
evident  predisposition  of  Mrs.  Meadows  in  his  favour,  Mr. 
Felton  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  cottage  in  which 
the  lady  and  her  daughter  resided ;  and  which,  from  its 
proximity  to  Lord  Castleton's  country-house,  where  Felton 
was  rusticating,  was  a  most  convenient  lounge  for  tb^ 
exquisite  lover. 
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At  length  that  event  which  had  heen  for  many  weeks 
anxiously  anticipated  hy  mamma,  and  so  heartily  dreaded 
by  her  child,  arrived — Felton  "  proposed"  for  Fanny.  Not 
to  herself  with  the  ardour  and  single-mindedness  of  a 
lover  worthy  such  a  girl.  But  formally,  seriously  and 
methodically  to  her  mother.  He  was  closetted  with  the 
ambitious  parent ; — Fanny  guessed  the  object  of  this  secret 
interview,  and  her  surmises  were  very  soon  verified  by  the 
announcement  of  the  honour  she  had  just  received,  from  the 
lips  of  the  old  lady  herself. 

Fanny  was  all  timidity  and  gentleness,  but  she  possesFed 
corresponding  firmness  and  decision.  The  quiet,  silent 
female  is  universally  the  most  determined,  where  her  ener- 
gies are  forcibly  called  into  play  :  my  little  heroine,  though 
calm,  and  even  shy  in  the  world,  could  rise  boldly  into 
action  when  reason  dictated  and  sincerity  demanded  that 
she  should  do  so.  There  are  two  monosyllables  in  our  lan- 
guage, as  every  body  knows,  upon  the  due  pronunciation  of 
which,  at  proper  seasons  and  in  proper  places,  depend 
wealth  or  poverty,  rank  or  degradation,  happiness  or  mis- 
ery. One  of  those  two  it  required  some  resolution  on  the 
part  of  Fanny  to  deliver  firmly  and  without  qualification,  as 
an  answer  to  the  tender  made,  through  her  tender  mother, 
of  Mr.  Felton's  person  and  estates. 

The  kind  parent  proceeded,  point  by  point,  to  descant 
hypothetically  on  the  advantages  of  such  a  match,  and  the 
merits  of  such  a  man,  till,  having  repeated  the  vocabulary 
of  all  human  perfections  more  than  ten  times  over,  she  put 
her  countenance  into  a  shape  expressive  of  a  desire  for  her 
daughter's  reply,  which  she  awaited  with  a  confidence  closely 
resembling  that  felt  by  a  Premier  after  the  King's  recom- 
mendation of  a  bishop  has  accompanied  the  cong4  d'ilire  to 
a  Dean  and  Chapter ;  but  she  was  deceived  in  Fanny  when 
she  expected  implicit  obedience  upon  a  point  which  was  to 
make  her  happy  or  miserable  for  life. 
. .  Boldly  collecting  all  her  fortitude,  and  screwing  her 
courage,  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  to  "  the  sticking-place,"  her 
answer  to  the  question,  (which  seemed  put  more  as  a  matter 
of  form  than  any  thing  else,)  whether  she  would  accept  the 
offhr  which  Mr.  Felton  had  actually  made  was  monosylla- 
bic, and  delivered  in  that  aViorl  Wt  ex^x^^^vq^  ^\^d  which 
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may  be  heard  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whenever  a  Tory  proposes  any  thing  useful  or 
advantageous  to  the  country. 

Mamma,  however,  did  not  receive  this  brief  resolve  with 
the  beautiful  philosophy  she  was  so  perpetually  preaching, 
but,  bursting  into  something  closely  resembling  a  violent 
passion,  exclaimed — 

-  "No? — not  accept  Mr.  Felton! — why,  child,  what  on 
earth  do  you  mean  ? — ^has  not  he  fortune — estates — rank — 
property  ? — is  not  his  cousin  a  Countess  ? — is  not  his  own 
blood  aristocratic  ? — will  you  not  have  an  establishment — 
an  introduction  into  the  best  society  ?  But  I  know  what 
it  is;  you  have  some  other  attachment,  unnatural  mon- 
Uter !" 

Hard  words,  Mrs.  Meadows,  for  a  wood-be  fine  lady,  but 
not  hard  enough  to  shake  the  determination  of  Fanny,  who 
merely,  by  way  of  rejoinder,  to  her  first  refusal  added, — •*  I 
have  said.  Madam."  After  hearing  which,  her  mother, 
with  something  gracefully  worded,  (which  in  plain  English 
would  have  sounded  mightily  like  a  curse,)  upon  the  tip  of 
her  'dehcate  tongue,  bounced  out  of  tlie  room  to  pronounce 
the  fatal  sentence  upon  him  whose  cause  she  had  so  stre- 
nuously advocated. 

Poor  Fanny's  heart  fluttered  rapidly  after  this  bold  ex- 
pression of  her  feehngs ;  she  trembled  at  the  passion  she 
saw  she  had  excited  in  her  mother ;  the  very  recollection 
of  her  firmness  in  opposition  to  a  parent  overcame  her, 
and,  throwing  herself  upon  a  sofa,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

She  had  now  taken  the  step  which  marked  her  partiality 
for  Merton,  and  by  the  one  decision  secured  herself  from 
the  irksome  attentions  of  his  rival,  to  which  she  had  hither- 
to been  incessantly  exposed.  Upon  a  re- consideration  of 
her  conduct,  she  felt  no  reason  to  disapprove  of  whaf  she 
had  done ;  her  brow  resumed  its  usual  placidity,  and  the 
smile  of  contentment  glowed  on  her  countenance,  her  pal- 
pitating bosom  recovered  its  tranquillity,  and  her  trembling 
limbs  Uieir  steadiness,  long  before  the  first  bell  summoned 
her  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  sit  down  to  frowns 
and  angry  words,  mixed  with  soup  asxd  ^ki^,  '^'^  ^^itoN^'** 
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easily  believe  that  a  tete-h-tHe  repast  between  the  mother 
and  daughter,  **  served  up"  so  soon  after  the  favoured  lover 
had  been  "  removed/*  was  any  thing  but  agreeable.  The 
silence  was  awfiil,  and  moreover  much  like  the  calm  which 
precedes  the  storm ;  no  sooner  had  the  servants  with- 
drawn than  Mrs.  Meadows,  bursting  from  the  chrysalism  of 
taciturnity  into  the  bright  glow  of  volubility,  started  the  agrees 
able  topics  of  filial  disobedience,  maternal  sorrows,  the  ingra- 
titude of  children,  the  folly  of  girls,  and  the  merits  of  yoimg 
Felton  of  Haversfield ;  in  which  she  indulged  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  winding  up  her  discourse  by  preaching 
patience,  in  a  passion,  and  endeavouring  to  scold  her 
daughter  into  a  lesson  of  meekness  and  forbearance. 

Blind,  stone-blind  are  mortals  to  their  own  follies,  vices, 
and  imperfections !  Will  it  be  believed  by  those  who  do 
not  know  her  that  this  verv  Mrs.  Meadows,  ^who  was 
arraigning  her  child's  conduct  for  refusing  a  perpetuity  of 
misery,  had,  twenty-one  years  before,  married  Harry 
Meadows,  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  without  sixpence  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  injunction 
of  her  father,  merely  because  she  loved  him ! 

Perhaps  my  reader  may  imagine,  from  what  I  have  said 
of  this  lady's  views  and  ideas  touching  a  suitable  husband 
for  Fanny,  that  she  was  descended  from  a  line  of  kings,  or 
at  least  peers,  whose  blood,  only  a  little  adulterated,  still 
flowed  in  her  veins  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case :  the  gay, 
elegant  Mrs.  Meadows,  so  fiill  of  airs  and  pretensions,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  riband- merchant  resident  in  one  oi  those 
streets  leading  from  Cheapside,  which  are.  so  narrow  as  to 
render  it  impossible,  when  a  man  is  in  them,  to  say  on 
which  side  of  the  way  he  is  walking ;  where,  in  the  pea- 
soup  atmosphere  of  the  city,  and  in  a  wainscoated  drawing- 
room  decorated  with  little  prints,  and  silhouettes  of  the 
whole  family  hung  pyramidically  in  all  the  gloom  of  Lon- 
don filth,  she  had  spent  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  her 
life  ;  her  ideas  of  gaiety  bounded  by  a  treat  to  one  of  the 
play-houses  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  her  notions  of  life 

'  limited  by  the  sunken  wall  of  Kensington-gardens,  to  which 
place,  **  q/"  a  Sunday,"  the  family  were  wont  to  betake 
themselves,  after  an  early  regale  of  roasted  beef  and  pota- 

toea,  in  order  to  mingle  ia  tiii<^  ^^>Afi.'^  ^i  ^  Jwhionahie 

mornings 
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Little  Miss  Bowditch — that  was  her  name — lost  her 
mother, — and,  having  heen  placed  at  a  boarding-school  at 
Upper  Clapton,  remained  improving  her  mind  till  the  bloom 
of  fifteen  glowed  on  her  cheek,  and  her  gracefuUy-formed 
figure  proclaimed  the  age  of  womanhood  at  hand. 

At  seventeen,  an  acquaintance  of  her  father's  who  had 
grown  rich  in  the  button  line,  and  had  taken  a  house  in 
Harley- street,  or  Baker- street  (I  now  forget  which),  invited 
the  young  beauty  to  pass  the  vacation  with  his  daughters  ; 
and  so  pleased  was  Miss  Bowditch  with  the  clear  air  and  clean 
pavements  of  this  half- modish  neighbourhood  that  her  dis- 
inclination to  return  home  to  what  her  father  considered 
comfort  and  nastiness,  grew  with  her  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  her  strength. 

At  this  house,  amongst  other  charms  which  it  possessed, 
she  was  in  the  habit  seeing  young  Harry  Meadows,  at  that 
time  an  ensign  in  the  Guards,  elegant,  graceful,  gay,  and 
pennyless  ;  from  the  absence  of  any  apparent  parents  he  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  natural  son  of  a  nobleman  then 
dead ;  and,  unrestrained  and  unrestricted  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary ties  or  considerations  of  life,  he  fell  as  desperately  in 
love  with  our  young  lady  as  she  felt  it  essential  to  her 
happiness  to  avow  herself  in  love  with  him. 

The  gallant  ensign  applied  in  form  to  the  riband-merchant, 
who  ridiculed  the  supposition  that  he  would  allow  his  daugh- 
ter to  marry  a  man  whose  gold  was  all  on  the  outer  side  of 
his  pocket ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  girl,  he  told  her  that,  in 
consequence  of  her  boldness  and  forwardness  in  suffering 
such  an  appeal  to  be  made  to  him  at  her  time  of  life,  he 
should  forthwith  send  her  back  to  Upper  Clapton,  where 
she  should  remain,  with  all  her  beauties  under  a  pinafore, 
till  she  was  twentv.  This  threat  was  sufficient  to  fire  the 
train  which  the  refusal  had  made  ready  for  ignition ;  the 
blooming  damsel  laughed  at  papa,  and,  mustering  all  the 
money  she  could  collect,  the  young  couple  eloped,  and  on 
their  return  found  the  doors  of  the  riband-warehouse  closed 
against  them.  The  old  man  was  resolute,  disposed  of  his 
business,  retired  to  the  wilds  of  Hammersmith,  and  declared 
he  never  would  see  his  child  again. 

In  the  mean  time,  although  the  "  Home  department"  of 
the  yoimg  couple  waa  all  that  could  be  Vv&\vft^»  >ifeft.  *""  '^iSL* 
chequer'*  was  by  no  means  flourishing ;  and,  \.o  vact^aa^^^'^ 
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embarrasments  and  bless  tbeir  loves,  the  little  Fanny  made 
her  appearance  in  the  world ;  an  event  shortly  succeeded  by 
her  father's  departure  with  his  gallant  regiment  on  service 
to  the  Continent,  whence  *'  never  return  did  he." 

The  young  widow  soon  began  to  feel  the  embarrassments  of 

**  LoTe  that  dwells  in  an  humble  shed," — 

and  discovered  the  truth  of  that  unsentimental  line  of  the 
sweet  sentimental  poet,  which  informs  young  folks,  of  strong 
feelings  and  small  means,  that 

**  Lips,  though  blooming,  must  still  be  fed  ;*' 

and  by  the  intercession  of  her  friend  in  Harley- street,  (who 
felt  that,  as  the  mischief  had  accrued  to  her  under  his  roof, 
he  was  bound  to  make  a  struggle  and  relieve  her,)  little 
Fanny,  when  about  two  years  old,  was  taken  to  her  grand- 
father's villa  on  the  Tumham-green  road  : — there,  her 
silent,  playful  eloquence  and  winning  ways  attracted  the 
attention  and  won  the  affections  of  the  old  gentleman,  and 
whilst  he  was  fondling  the  infant,  unconscious  of  his  rela- 
tionship to  her,  his  daughter  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
declared  the  child  her  own ! 

His  resentment  vanished,  he  received  her  and  Fanny  into 
his  house,  forgot  and  forgave  her  misconduct,  and  at  his 
death  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  her ;  upon 
which  she  retired  to  the  beautiful  villa  in  which  we  now 
find  her,  to  the  total  oblivion  of  narrow  streets,  smoky 
drawing-rooms,  and  the  riband-shop  in  the  city. 
.  This  was  the  career  of  Mrs.  Meadows.  In  how  far  it 
warranted  her  pretentions,  or  authorized  her  tyranny  over 
her  daughter,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine ;  certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  her  general  conduct  to  Fanny  as  a  mother 
was  exemplary';  no  care,  no  cost  had  been  spared  to  render 
her  every  thing  a  young  waman  ought  to  be ;  and  if  the 
perfection  of  a  purpose  be  delight,  no  parent  could  be  more 
amply  repaid  than  Mrs.  Meadows. 

Her  child  was   all  excellence !  She  was  highly  and  gene- 
rally accomplished  ;  her  mind  was   adapted    to  the  most 
refined  pursuits,  her  heart  the  seat  of  the  purest  and  most 
exalted    virtues ;  her  innocence    was   innate,  her  modesty 
exquisite,  and  her  dispositioti  \>e^oxA  ^«x^<el  amiable. 
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Here,  then,  she  was — Felton  dismissed — and  Harry  Merton 
in  full  possession  of  the  field  ;  for  although  the  daughter 
had  been  perfectly  decided  in  the  expulsion  of  his  rival,  the 
mother  did  not  feel  justified  in  excluding  Merton ;  indeed  I 
have  some  doubts  whether  her  conduct  upon  this  occasion, 
in  sufifering  him  constantly  to  be  in  her  (laughter  s  society, 
had  not  more  artifice  about  it  than  the  young  people  them- 
selves suspected.  She  saw  that  the  jperpetual  intercourse  of  two 
such  persons  could  not  fail  to  ripen  a  pre- conceived  or  con- 
cealed afiection ;  and  I  suspect  that  she  anticipated,  as  the 
fruit  of  their  constant  association,  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  more  favoured,  yet  less  approved,  lover  which  would 
justify  her  in  terminating  an  acquaintance  to  which  in  its 
present  &tate  she  had  no  plea  for  putting  an  end. 

If  Mrs.  Meadows  was  manager  enough  to  lay  such  a 
trap,  Harry  was  quite  enough  of  a  novice  to  run  his  head 
into  it.  He  communicated  his  feelings  and  wishes  on  the 
subject  of  Fanny  in  a  letter  to  her  mother,  to  which  he 
received  an  almost  immediate  answer  extremely  complimen- 
tary to  his  **  head"  and  his  **  heart,"  but  declining,  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner,  the  honour  he  intended  her 
daqghter,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the  necessity  of  his 
abstaining  from  that  frequency  of  visits  to  the  cottage  which 
could  not  fail  to  give  her  always  great  personal  gratification, 
but  which  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  her  child  to  deny  herself 
under  the  existing  circumstances. 

The  painter's  art — the  poet's  skill — would  fail  to  do 
justice  to  the  feelings  which  agitated  my  poor  hero  on  the 
receipt  of  this  killing  answer  to  his  appeal.  Exiled  irbm 
the  society  of  Fanny  Meado^ys,  while  she  was  living  withiii 
half- pistol  shot  of  him— excluded  from  the  scene  of  all  his 
joys — it  was  too  much — madness  was  in  his  eye,  and  grief  in 
his  heart ;  and,  after  passing  two  days  in  a  manner  wholly 
unaccountable  to  his  excellent  and  respectable  father,  with 
whom  he  lived,  he  resolved  on  the  third  evening  to  make 
one  visit  to  the  cottage,  if  possible,  to  see  Mrs.  Meadows, 
and  urge  her  by  every  consideration  which  he  could  summon 
to  his  aid,  to  revoke  the  heart-breaking  mandate  which  she 
had  issued. 

He  crossed  the  lawn — rang  the  bell — its  well-kwo^xw 
sound  vibrated  on  his  ear.     He  stood  a\is.o\\iL\.^'H  \x«aM&sv% 
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before  the  door,  conjuring  up  ten  thousand  phantoms; 
imagining  orders  given  to  the  servants  to  refuse  him  admit- 
tance— thinking  he  heard  screams  of  the  maltreated  Fanny 
—•(mere  whistlings  of  the  wind  along  the  verandah,)  as  ill- 
founded  as  all  his  other  apprehensions ;  for  when  the  door 
opened,  the  answer  to  his  inquiry,  whether  Mrs.  Meadows 
was  at  home,  was  thst  she  was  dining  at  Lady  Castleton's. 
— **  Miss  Meadows  is  at  home.  Sir,  "added  the  man. 

What  a  world  of  miseries  might  have  been  saved  if  the 
hind  had  not  been  so  unusually  communicative !  From 
this  hour  began  the  difficulties — the  events,  indeed,  of  the 
lives  of  my  hero  and  heroine ;  for,  although  Harry  felt  that 
he  ought  to  have  denied  himself  the  pleasure  of  the  interview, 
the  sacrifice  was  more  than  a  gentleman  of  three- and- 
twenty,  **  under  existing  circumstances,"  as  Mrs.  Meadows 
phrased  it,  could  have  been  expected  to  make.  * 

He  gave  an  assenting  nod  to  the  invitation  the  servant 
conveyed,  and  implicitly  followed  him  to  the  drawing-room 
where  the  lovely  Fanny  was  seated — reading,  more  lovely 
to  his  eyes  than  ever. 

Their  meeting  was  of  course  a  matter  of  serious  agitation 
to  both  of  them — her  surprise  at  seeing  him  was  equal  to 
his  delight  at  beholding  her, — The  trepidation  of  their  young 
hearts  subsided,  they  began  to  speak — as  lovers  invariably 
do,  of  themselves — to  repeat  in  detail  what  they  said  would 
be  to  violate  the  rule  I  have  laid  down,  of  holding  sacred  aQ 
amatory  t^tes-a-tdtes ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  I  should 
tell  my  readers  that  it  came  out  (as  the  gossips  say,)  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation  that  Mrs.  Meadows  had  entirely 
concealed  the  fact  of  Henry's  offer  from  her  daughter,  and, 
moreover,  had  endeavoured  to  irritate  her  against  him,  by 
imputing  his  absence  from  the  cottage  to  fickleness  of 
disposition,  or  a  feeling  of  distaste  towards  her. 

When  the  placid,  mild,  unoffending,  but  determined* 
Fanny  found  herself  the  dupe  of  her  mother,  her  pride  was 
wounded,  and  her  astonishment  at  such  conduct  was  only 
equalled  by  her  sorrow  for  such  an  exposure. 

**  Merciful  powers  !*'  said  she,  "  has  my  mother,  then, 

deceived  me?     If  she  have  descended  to  this  artifice — if 

6he  have  degraded  herself  by  such  a  suppression  of  truth — 

ehe  must  indeed  be  deftv^ia\;e  m  V«  \\i\a\!iSkw\%»  and  still 

fixed  upon  my  marriage  mtkt\a&\isi\«i\^'^t.'S^^T3Lr 
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•'Then  he  is  indeed  hateful  to  yott!**  said  Harry, 
faltering. 

•*  Can  I  love  two  ?"  said  Fanny, thrown  off  her  gnard  by 
this  unexpected  appeal  on  a  subject  which,  as  she  thought, 
required  at  least  to  Mm  no  explanation :  '*I  am  distracted 
by  this  conduct  of  my  mother's  I  I  thought  she  woald  have 
sacrificed  much  for  my  happiness ;  but  her  proceedings  in 
this  affair  make  me  tremble  at  my  own  situation !  She  is 
dining  with  Lady  Castleton,  who  is  Felton's  cousin.  She 
has  proposed  to  me  to  make  a  tour  immediately.  I  know — 
I  see  it  all.  I  shall  be  forced  into  a  marriage  with  him  ; — 
but  can  I  endure  it  ? — ought  I  to  suffer  tyranoy  which  must 
destroy  my  happiness  for  ever  ? — How,  how  is  it  to  be 
avoided  ?'* 

I  never  think  of  this  question  without  wishing  that  the 
footman  wha  opened  the  door  to  Harry  that  evenii^  had 
been  dumb.  This  question  decided  the  whole  thing :  to  be 
sure,  had  it  never  been  asked,  I  should  not  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  telling  my  story  and  illustrating  my  proverbs  ! 
Asked  it  was,  however,  and  answered. — How  ? — There  Was 
an  evident  mode  of  avoiding  the  evil — a  mode  as  clear  and 
«s  broad  as  the  great  north  road. — ^This  moment  was, 
indeed,  a  critical  one:  she,  the  timid  Fanny,  who  would 
have  died  had  such  a  proposal  been  made  to  her  a  week 
before,  listened  to  the  suggestion  of  an  elopement,  not 
only  without  agitation,  but  without  anger :  Henry  implored 
on  his  knees  that  she  would  favour  his  prayers,  consummate 
his  happiness,  save  herself  from  wretchedness,  and  consent 
to  flight.  Love  gave  him  eloquence ;— he  shewed  her  how 
cruelly  she  had  been  deceived,  painting  the  impending 
dangers  to  her  happiness  in  vivid  colours,  and  argued — too 
well — that  deception  on  her  part  was  only  retaHation. 

She  took  his  hand  between  her's,  unconscious  of  what 
she  did  ;  her  hands  were  as  cold  as  ice.  In  the  rustling  of 
the  jasmine  against  the  casement,  she  thought  she  heard 
the  wheels  of  her  mother's  coming  carriage ;  she  pressed 
his  hand  still  closer — she  was  pale  as  death ; — she  looked 
wildly  round  her,  and  what  she  muttered,  though  inco- 
herent, expressed  her  dread  of  the  marriage  with  Felton, 
her  grief  for  her  mother's  uncandid  and  unmatemal  conduct,, 
and  the  terrible  importance  of  the  step  Yf\i\c\i  ^^  n^^^  ^<3^ 
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to  take,  with  which  she  seemed  fully  impressed ; — for  she 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

Another  word  was  unnecessary.  Henry  saw  that  he  had 
gained  his  point,  and  nothing  remained  hut  to  arrange  the 
details.  This  was  done — that  very  night  was  fixed  upon 
for  flight,  and  Henry  speedily  quitted  the  presence  of  his 
beloved  Fanny,  only  to  return  and  make  her  his  eternally. 

His  head  burned,  his  heart  palpitated ;  he  almost  trembled 
at  the  responsibility  which  he  had  incurred.  Fanny,  half 
wild,  participated  in  his  agitating  feelings,  and  hurried 
to  her  bed-room  before  her  mother  s  return  from  Lady 
Castleton's.  This  event  occurred  about  half-past  ten.  Her 
mother  visited  Fanny's  chamber  before  she  went  to  rest, 
but  Fanny  had  engaged  in  the  new  trade  of  deception,  and 
feigned  sleep ;  her  mother  gazed  on  her,  but  did  not  speak. 
— Had  she  blessed  her  at  that  moment,  I  believe  there 
would  have  been  no  elopement. 

As  soon  as  Fanny  heard  her  mother  dismiss  her  maid, 
she  arose  and  put  on  a  morning-dress,  and  sat  herself  down 
to  wait  till  twelve,  the  appointed  hour.  She  carefully 
opened  her  door,  but,  in  stepping  backwards,  she  threw 
down  two  or  three  books  which  lay  on  her  table : — all, 
however,  was  again  silent. — She  heard  the  clock  which 
stood  in  the  hall  ticking  much  louder  than  it  ever  ticked  at 
any  other  time  ;  but,  at  length,  as  if  to  recompense  her  for 
its  noise  and  tediousness,  it  gave  to  her  anxious  ears  the 
long  wished-for  sound  of  midnight. 

She  issued  carefully  and  slowly  from  her  room  bearing  a 
bundle  containing  a  few  clothes ;  she  trod  lightly  on  the 
etairs, — they  cracked  and  creaked,  so  as  they  never  had 
cracked  or  creaked  at  any  other  time — ^They  always  do  I 
believe  at  night. — She  reached  the  front  door — its  fastenings 
resisted  her  tender  hands,  and  just  as  she  was  drawing  the 
last  bolt — a  cough  from  one  of  the  men-servants  who  slept 
(or,  as  she  found,  did  not  sleep)  in  a  room  adjoining  the  hall, 
so  terrified  her  that  she  had  nearly  abandoned  her  enter- 
prise ;  but  fate  decided  otherwise,  and  in  five  minutes  she 
iound  herself  handed  by  her  expecting  lover  into  a  chaise, 
which  was  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.—- No 
sooner  had  they  seated  themselves,  than  it  dashed  off,  with 
as  much  impetus  as  a  foux-Vioi^^  '^o^^ox  and  a  guinea  per 
stage  per  boy  could  give  *\t. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

"  Be  punctual,  Carlos. — 

Fear  me  not : 
Before  the  Castle  bell  sounds  six,  expect  me." 

For  thirty-three  hours  had  the  incessant  whirl  of  the  chaise 
continued,  and  Fanny  had  not  complained  of  fatigue,  until 
they  reached  Inglewood  Forest,  and  were  flying  on  the 
wings  of  love  towards  the  boundary  of  the  land  of  banns 
and  barbarism,  when  one  of  the  forewheels  of  the  carriage, 
tired  of  the  monotonous  way  of  life  in  which  it  had  been  so 
long  employed,  retired  suddenly  from  the  axle-tree  to  Fe- 
pose  itself  in  a  ditch  by  the  road- side,  and  down  came  the 
fugitives  in  the  middle  of  the  open  country,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  one  mile  and  a  half  short  of  Carlton,  and 
seventeen  miles  short  of  Gretna  itself. 

This  misfortune,  however,  was  not  of  serious  importance, 
because  a  chaise  could  easily  be  procured  from  Carlisle  ;  and 
as  they  were  quite  certain  of  being  eight  or  ten  hours  in 
advance  of  their  pursuers  (if  they  had  Any),  Harry  thought 
it  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  his  lovely  charge 
to  rest  and  refresh  herself  with  a  little  sleep,  while  messen- 
gers were  sent  forward  to  procure  the  carriage. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  wide  world  before  them, 
our  lovers  left  the  wreck  of  their  chaise  and  walked  forward 
to  Carlton,  and  shortly  reached  the  King's  Arms,  where, 
being  pedestrians,  their  reception  was  not  the  most  flatter- 
ing ;  nor  was  it  till  the  drivers  arrived  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  accident  that  any  thing  like  a  decent  breakfast  could 
be  procured.  The  moment,  however,  their  respectability 
was  vouched  for  by  the  evidence  of  the  two  postboys,  they 
were  forthwith  removed  from  a  little  three-cornered  sanded 
room  with  a  smoky  chimney  under  the  gate^-way,  to  a  com- 
fortable apartment,  which  possessed  the  advantages  of  re- 
finement, carpets  and  window-curtains. 

Still  there  was  something  uncivil  about  the  waiters,  the 
chambermaid,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  (who  appeared 
to  be  the  acting  master) ,  and  a  degree  of  blunt  carelessness, 
which  soured  Harry,  who  loved  qu\cViies»^  ^lA  ^^XfiSi5C\a\SL> 
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and  made  it  his  practice  always  to  obtain  them  where  thef 
were  to  be  had  ;  and,  after  breakfast,  when  Fanny  retired  to 
a  sleeping- room  to  get  a  little  refreshment,  until  the  man 
returned  with  the  chaise  from  Carlisle,  he  walked  down  the 
street  of  Carlton  dissatisfied  and  out  of  sorts,  and  feeling 
nervous  and  uncomfortable. 

He  walked  forward  towards  Haraby,  and  while  he  stopped 
to  debate  whether  he  should  cross  the  bridge,  he  saw  two 
men  dressed  for  the  field,  extremely  well  mounted,  attended 
by  a  keeper  on  a  pony,  with  dogs,  guns,  and  all  the  materiel 
of  sporting,  approaching  him.  What  Merton's  surprise 
was,  when  he  foimd  himself  accosted  by  the  nearer  one  of 
the  two,  may  easily  be  imagined ;  what  his  feelings  might 
have  been,  when  in  the  saluting  cavalier  he  recognized 
Jack  Felton  of  Haversfield,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"  What  on  earth,"  said  his  bitter  enemy,  in  the  most 
friendly  tone,  *'  can  have  brought  you  here  ?  Who  would 
have  expected  to  find  the  gay  and  gallant  Mr.  Merton 
ruminating  on  the  banks  of  the  Petterill  ?  Allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  my  cousin  George,  who  has  often  heard  mc 
speak  of  you," 

Merton  bowed,  actually  trembHng  with  agitation. 

'*  Are  you  staying  in  this  neighbourhood?*'  said  Felton. 

**  For  a  very  short  time,"  answered  Merton. 

*'  I  have  been  here  now  nearly  three  weeks ;  hav'n't  I 
George  ?" 

*•  Thereabouts,'*  said  George. 

*'  Are  you  returning,  or  proceeding  ?"  said  Felton. 

Merton  thought  of  practising  a  bit  of  generalship,  and 
cunningly  said  he  was  walking  onwards  to  Carlisle ;  thus  at 
once  shaking  off  those  who  were  moving  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

*•  We,"  said  Felton,  *'  are  going  to  Carlton,  where  we 
meet  my  uncle,  and  some  people  he  has  gotten  staying  with 
him,  and  then  proceed  to  shoot  over  some  virgin  preserves 
of  his,  down  on  the  Wigton  road;  and  as  it  is  near  ten  we 
must  push  on,  and  so  adieu.  Pray,"  said  Felton  in  con- 
tinuation, *'  how  are  the  Meadowses  ?  I  suspect  you  are 
in  high  favour  there ;"  and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  have 
been  thought  jocose. 

*'  They  were  quite  well  when  I  saw  them  last,"  said 
Harry,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said. 
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"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  Haversfield,  Mr. 
Merton,*'  added  Felton,  **  if  you  can  make  out  a  visit  to 
us :  it  is  an  old  place,  but  there  are  birds  about  it,  and 
a  mighty  good  cellar  within  it ;  so  once  more  adieu,  and 
pray  let  us  see  you  if  you  can." 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  was  he  to  return  to 
Carlton  ? 

"  Love's  bitter  foe  was  there," 

or  would  be  shortly.  If  Felton  were  to  see  Fanny  ?  Well, 
what  then  ?  He  could  have  no  right,  no  claim,  to  stop 
ber — no  power  certainly  to  force  her  from  him.  Caution, 
however,  could  do  no  harm ;  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
Talom* ;  and  therefore/taking  council  of  a  large  and  rational 
countryman  whom  he  had  encountered,  Harry  made  himself 
master  of  a  cross-cut  back  to  Carlton,  by  which  he  saw 
that  he  might  gain  his  inn  unobserved  by  the  enemy. 

By  this  newly  discovered  route  he  proceeded  therefore 
slowly  on  his  return,  his  object  being  to  allow  time  for 
Felton's  departure  before* Aw  arrival ;  and,  having  sauntered 
on  his  way,  his  mind  full  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation 
— the  possibility  of  the  appearance  of  his  chaise  from  Carlisle 
while  Felton  was  at  the  inn,  the  general  developement  of 
his  plans  to  the  enemy,  the  suspicions  his  being  there  might 
excite  in  his  rival's  mind,  the  possibility  of  that  rival's  fall- 
ing in  with  Fanny,  her  consequent  distress,  and  the  probable 
annihilation  of  the  whole  enterprise — all  these  doubts  and 
fears  revolving  in  his  mind,  already  prepared  for  fermenta- 
tion by  the  uncivil  conduct  of  the  people  at  the  inn,  rendered 
him  very  unfit  for  the  conversation  in  which  he  was  shortly 
doomed  to  participate  with  the  landlady.  Cautiously  ap- 
proaching the  house,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half,  he  proceeded  to  the  parlour,  where  they  had  eaten 
their  breakfast ;  but  not  seeing  Miss  Meadows  there,  he 
inquire^  if  the  chaise  had  arriv^  from  Carlisle  } 

**  Can't  say ;  but  I'll  ask,"  said  the  waiter. 

"Ask  if  the  young  lady  has  rung  her  bell  yet;"  said 
Merton. 

"  Which  young  lady  ?" 

'*  The  lady  I  left  here,"  replied  our  hero. 

**  What  I  she  wi'  blue  police  ?"  said  tYie  tCAXi. 
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•*  Why,  la  !  she  ha'  been  gone  these  three  quarters  o'  an 
hour." 

**  Gone  I — where  ?*'  exclaimed  Merton. 

**  Dearee  me;  how  should  I  kna*?"  said  the  fellow,  with 
an  expression  of  stupid  ignorance  far  beyond  the  bearing  of 
our  hero. 

"  How  did  she  go,  sirrah  ?*'  asked  Merton. 

**Why,  out  o'  door  I  s*pose,"  said  the  man;  "how 
shou'd  un  go  ?** 

**  Alone  r 

**  Go  alone ! — why  shouldn't  un — **  replied  the  waiter, 
*'  she  be  ould  enow,  sure." 

"  Scoundrel !"  cried  Merton,  "there's  villany — treachery 
here,  and  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  !'*  Saying  which,  his 
whole  soul  on  fire,  he  levelled  a  blow  at  the  head  of  the 
unhappy  clown,  who  instantly  measured  his  length  on  the 
floor ;  but  not  a  second  elapsed  before,  springing  on  his  legs 
again,  he  prepared  to  repay  upon  the  aristocratic  ^ame  of 
his  slender  opponent  some  of  those  ugly  thumps,  for  the 
disposal  of  which  gentlemen  of  his  class  and  county  are  so 
admirably  calculated  :  the  noise,  however,  of  the  first  great 
fall  had  sufficiently  alarmed  the  household  to  bring  the 
landlady  and  a  posse  of  domestics  into  the  apartment, 
whose  appearance  paralyzed  the  exertions  of  the  enemy. 

"  Parker,"  cried  the  mistress  of  the  house,  **  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  V* 

"  That  chap  hit  me  a  clout  of  the  head,"  cried  Parker, 
"  because  I  could  not  gi'  him  no  'count  o'  his  Miss." 

**  rU  have  no  clouts  here,"  cried  the  irritated  dame, 
whose  Lucretian  chastity  had  previously  taken  alarm  at  the 
equivocal  appearance  of  the  lovers ;  *'  nor  will  I  have  m 
house  made  a  bear-garden — no — nor  nothing  else  for  nobody. 
Did  he  strike  you  first,  Parker  ?" 

"  Yes,  did  he,"  cried  Parker,  "  Fm  ready  to  swear 
to  't." 

'*  Then  swear  you  shall,"  said  the  lady — **  here,  send  for 
Waters  the  constable — take  charge  of  that  fine  gentleman- 
take  him  up  to  'Hall  to  Sir  Martin's, — I'll  see  the  rights 
o'  this/' 

''Have  some  pity,'*  sa\dH«wrj/^Y\!L'^^^— -compromise 
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— do  any  thing.  I  was  irritated — I  was  in  a  passion — I 
see  how  stupidly  I  have  acted — how  improperly  ;  say  what 
I  shall  give  the  fellow,  and  I " 

**  Fellow!*'  said  mine  hostess,  **  hoity-toity,  my  young 
man,  who  do  you  call  fellow  ?   You  are  no  gentleman,  I'm 

sure,  to  talk  in  this  way. Fve  had  people  here  by  dozens, 

people  who  rides  in  their  own  carriages,  and  some  on  'em 
with  four  and  some  six  horses,  of  their  own,  and  they  have 
never  called  none  of  us  honest  people  fellows.  If  you  want 
to  pay,  the  justice  shall  settle  that ;  and  you  are  a  fool, 
Parker,  if  you  don't  let  him  know  what's  what." 

"  My  dear  good  woman,"  said  Merton  imploringly,  "  do, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  where  the  young  lady  is  whom  I 
left  here — that  is  all  I  ask,  and  I  'm  ready  to  go  any  where, 
or  do  any  thing  you  please." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  her,  I  'm  sure,"  cried  the  angry 
matron,  **  nor  never  wishes  to  know  nothing  about  no  such 
stuck-up  madams.  She  walked  off  sly  enough,  without 
*  with  your  leave,*  or  *  by  your  leave  ;*  and  if  your  cloaks 
and  portmanteau  hadn't  been  here,  she  would  not  ha'e 
gone  then." 

**  Gone  !"  said  Merton,  **  but  will  she  not  come  back  ?" 

*' How  should  I  know?"  replied  the  lady;  **  I  should 
think  as  how  she  wouldn't.  Didn't  she  go  out  wi'  Squire 
Felton  ?" 

"  Felton  !"  cried  our  hero,  "  has  he  been  here  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Landlady,  "the  Squire  has  been  here;  he 
always  do  come  here,  and  behaves  himself  like  a  gentleman, 
which  he  is." 

"  Gone  with  him  ?  —  impossible  !"  exclaimed  Henry; 
who,  thinking  that  by  this  time  the  irritation  of  all  parties 
with  respect  to  the  knock-down  might  have  grown  some- 
what cooler,  ventured  to  recur  to  the  absolute  and  imperative 
necessity  he  was  under  of  following  his  dear  Fanny,  whose 
name  he  mentioned  in  his  despair  in  a  tone  which  excited 
the  risibility  of  the  surrounding  hard-hearted  rustics ;  but 
his  hopes  were  vain — the  landlady  gave  the  constable  the 
wink,  and  our  love-sick  hero  was  marched  *  captively'  to  the 
Hall,  an  ancient  and  gloomy-looking  house,  buried  in  a 
rookery,  and  which  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action. 
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lieiiry  was  firmly  convinced,  as  indeed  all  the  coinciding 
circumstances  fully  justified  his  being,  that  Fanny  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Felton,  of  whose  violence  he  had 
heard  much,  and  whose  want  of  principle  in  such  afiairs  was 
notorious.  He  cast  his  eyes  about  in  every  direction,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  his  rival;  and,  labouring  under  the  idea  that 
the  whole  plan  was  preconcerted — that  the  landlady  was  in 
Felton's  interest,  and  that  Fanny,  so  far  from  walking  off, 
had  been  carried  away  forcibly,  he,  after  a  walk  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  found  himself  walked  into  a  small  parlour 
at  Sir  Martin  Sowerby's  mansion. 

Sir  Martin  was  out — the  culprit  was  of  course  detained 
till  he  returned ;  but  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  visited 
in  his  jeopardy  by  Miss  Sowerby,  the  baronet's  daughter, 
whose  philanthropy  was  celebrated  all  over  the  county; 
who,  moreover,  managed  the  magisterial  business,  and  was 
known  to  be  the  secret  influence  behind  the  throne  of 
justice,  to  which  were  owing  the  singular  escapes  of  all 
handsome  well-conducted  culprits,  and  the  furious  punish" 
ment  of  all  ill-favoured  or  low-lived  miscreants,  who  might, 
unluckily  for  themselves,  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  her 
papa. 

Miss  Sowerby  condescended  to  enter  into  a  conversation 
with  the  **  young  man,"  who  explained  to  her  every  part  of 
the  transaction,  except  his  immediate  business  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  excited  her  pity  so  strongly  that  she  desired 
that  he  might  have  some  cake  and  wine  in  the  steward's 
room,  where  he  was  incarcerated.  She  even  sympathized 
with  him,  qualified  his  intemperance,  and  "  spoke  to  the 
prosecutor"  in  his  behalf,  who  felt  much  incUned,  upon  the 
persuasion  of  **Miss,"  to  withdraw  his  charge;  however, 
the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  his  infuriate  mistress,  and  the 
determined  manner  in  which  she  had  directed  him  to  pro- 
ceed, overcame  his  inclination  to  oblige  the  young  lady,  and 
tlie  case  went  before  the  magistrate ;  who,  having  at  length 
returned  home,  after  having  drawn  off  his  boots,  put  on  his 
slippers,  and  seated  himself  in  a  most  imposing  green 
morocco  armed- chair,  opened  the  court  in  his  library. 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  constable,  **  may  it  please  your  Worship, 
this  here  man" — 
"  Gentleman,  Waters,  li  yoxi  ^\^^^,"  mterrupted  Miss 
Sowerby, 
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"  Gentleman,-^!  ax  pardon,"  said  Waters,  '*  is  brought 
up  here  by  me,  for  knocking  down  the  waiter  at  the  King's 
Anns." 

**  Knocking  down  the  King's  Arms,"  said  Sir  Martin, 
who  was  not  only  as  bhnd  as  Justice  is  represented,  but  as 
deaf  as  a  post, — **  very  good — write  that  down,  Marianne, 
my  love." 

"  He  knocked  down — ^what  did  you  say  ?  the  King's 
Arms  ? — that's  high  treason  !"  said  Sir  Martin,  *'  Readh 
me  Mr.  Bum's  book,  Marianne." 

**  I  did  not  say  that.  Sir ;"  said  Waters,  **  he  knocked 
down  the  waiter  at  the  King's  Arms." 

"  Oh,  he  knocked  down  the  waiter  at  the  King's  Arms  .'*" 
said  the  Magistrate — **  very  good." 

"  That  be  I,  Sir,"  said  Parker. 

**  Oh,  you  knocked  the  gentleman  down  at  your  master's 
bouse: — all  I  can  say  is,"  observed  the  Justice  with  a  most 
formidable  frown,  "that  that  is  very  shameful  conduct 
indeed,  and  quite  unbecoming  a  person  in  your  line  of 
life." 

^*  No,  pa'a,"  said  Marianne,  "  the  gentleman  knocked 
down  the  waiter." 

**  Oh,"  replied  Papa — '*  very  g^od — write  it  all  down, 
my  dear.  Well,  and  which  of  you  then  is  the  gentle- 
man ?" 

**  Dear  me,  pa'a,  can't  you  see  ?"  exclaimed  the  daughter, 
looking  somewhat  archly  at  the  culprit. 

**  Very  good — now  what  is  your  name.  Sir  ?"  said  the 
baronet.  « 

"  Why,  Sir,  surely  my  name  cannot  be  necessary  to  this 
examination,"  said  Henry.  **  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  here, 
and,  under  a  violent  irritation  of  feeling,  I  certainly  knocked 
this  man  down.  I  admit  the  fact,  and  am  ready  to  com- 
promise the  matter  in  any  way  you  please  to  suggest." 

"  Compromise,  Sir !"  cried  the  Justice,  **  whom  do  you 
talk  to  of  compromising  ?  compromise  a  breach  of  the 
peace — an  assault  upon  one  of  the  King's  lieges  ?  I  shall 
commit  you.  Sir :  you  have  admitted  the  fact — I  shall  com- 
mit you.     Have  you  any  bail  ?" 

**  Not  I,  Sir ;  I  am  a  stranger,  and — " 

''Very good,"  said  Sir  Martin,  "  iS^esi ^wsl tkosJc ^^  "^ 
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Here  Marianne  whispered  for  some  seconds  in  her  father's 
only  assailable  ear,  and  explained  that  our  hero  really  was 
a  gentleman,  and  that  he  had  gained  favour  in  her  eyes, 
and  that  the  waiter  was  not  hurt,  and  a  variety  of  winning 
things,  with  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  he  was  somewhat 
pleased,  for  when  the  operation  of  whispering  concluded,  he 
said — **  Very  good — very  good  indeed,  my  dear."  "Here, 
you  prisoner,  and  here,  you  Parker  :  if  the  gentleman  gives 
you  a  couple  of  pounds,  will  you  be  satisfied,  and  drop 
proceedings  V* 

"  I  am  quite  agreeable.  Sir,"  said  Parker,  charmed  with 
the  thought  of  disposing  of  his  blood  in  small  quantities,  at 
a  rate  so  advantageous. 

•*  And  who  be  to  pay  I  ?"  said  the  constable. 

**  I,"  exclaimed  Merton.  "I  will  pay  anybody,  any- 
thing, everybody,  every  thing  so  that  I  may  be  liberated.'* 

**  Very  good,"  said  Sir  Martin,  "take  him  away,  and 
settle  the  business  between  you.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of 
such  things  in  Carlton ;  it  is  not  as  it  used  to  be,  but  that's 
no  fault  of  our's.     There — there,  go  away  all  of  you." 

And  the  parties  accordingly  retired.  But,  alas  !  the  feel- 
ings which  agitated  the  different  hearts  which  then  were 
beating,  were  various  and  conflicting ;  Henry's  glowed  with 
delight  at  regaining  his  liberty,  and  ached  with  anxiety  for 
Fanny's  safety ;  the  waiter  exulted  in  his  two  pounds  ;  the 
constable  was  proportionably  charmed  with  his  five  shillings ; 
the  magistrate  was  enraptured  at  getting  rid  of  the  business 
altogether;  and  his  daughter  smarted  with  a  pang  for 
which  the  susceptible  creature  was  not  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
name. 

Marianne,  who  was  a  deep  novel-reader  of  the  old  school, 
had  passed  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  even  the  first  sunshine 
of  womanhood,  immured  in  the  deep  recesses  of  her  father's 
mansion.  Plain  almost  to  ugliness,  and  siUy  almost  to 
fatuity,  she  was  gifted  with  an  inextinguishable  love  of  ro- 
mance and  poetry ;  and  with  a  set  of  passions  as  extraor- 
dinarily strong  as  her  intellect  was  painfully  weak.  Such 
a  man  as  our  hero  had  not  been  seen  in  Sir  Martin's  house 
for  ages.  Sir  Martin  was  universally  unpopular,  litigioos, 
deaf,  stupid,  and,  moreover,  poor;  so  that,  having  no 
attractions  himself,  nor  any  to   display  by  proxy  in  the 
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person  of  his  child,  his  mansion  had  become  a  hermitage — 
his  life  perfect  seclusion.  The  intrusion  into  such  a  den, 
of  a  being  like  Merton,  was  quite  enough  to  create  a  sen- 
sation in  every  part  of  the  establishment ;  upon  the  roman- 
tic mind  of  Marianne  it  had  an  effect  melancholy  to  reflect 
upon. 

•  The  moment,  however,  our  hero  found  himself  at  liberty, 
he  ran  as  if  wild,  straight  to  the  scene  of  all  his  miseries 
and  insults,  to  renew  his  inquiries  for  Fanny.  His  recep- 
tion was  none  of  the  warmest,  and  the  treatment  which 
Parker  got  from  his  mistress  for  compromising  the  assault 
more  strongly  convinced  Merton  that  her  object  had  been 
to  detain  him,  and  that  she  was  in  league  with  Felton.         < 

Distracted  and  miserable,  he  inquired  if  the  chaise  was 
come  from  Carlisle ;  to  which  he  received  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative  from  one  of  the  boys  who  had  driven  it 
over.  Of  him  he  inquired  whether  he  knew  Mr.  Felton 
of  Haversfield,  and  if  he  had  seen  him  since  he  had  been 
in  Carlton  ? 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  boy;  "  I  saw  the  Squire  come  out 
of  the  inn  with  a  young  lady  and  two  or  three  gentlemen. 
Squire  George  was  one  on  'em,  and  they  walked  down  town 
together,  and  then  I  beheve  they  met  old  Mr.  Felton's 
carriage.     I  see'd  no  more  on  'em." 

"  1  was  right,"  exclaimed  Henry,  *'  I  was  too  right : 
they  are  gone — she  has  been  carried  off — and  I  am  made 
wretched  for  ever !  Where  else  could  she  have  gone  ?  Why 
was  I  deceived  for  a  moment  ?  Why  did  I  leave  her  for 
half  that  time  ?  Here,"  added  he,  "  get  your  horses  to — 
I'll  follow  them— I'll— " 

"  Be  your  name  Merton,  Sir  ?"  said  a  httle  boy  with  big 
blue  eyes  and  curhng  flaxen  hair. 

**  It  is.     What  then  ?" 

'*  Here  be  a  note  for  you.  Sir,  from  a  lady." 

'*  Areprieve,"  thought  Harry :  "  news  of  Fanny."  He  broke 
it  open,  and  read  with  inexpressible  delight  these  lines : — 

"  Every  step  we  take  must  be  cautious  :  we  are  watched 
— keep  at  your  inn  till  six  ;  it  will  then  be  dark,  and  we 
may  meet  with  security.  I  confide  in  your  compUance  with 
this  request ;  consider  what  I  have  risqued,  and  do  \\ftt  ^w- 
danger  my  future  liappiness.     \  can  come  ^X.  «vil  \a  ^^  ^"^S^ 
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mile- stone,  out  of  the  village.  Be  cattdowt^  for  if  the 
landlady  of  the  inn  had  the  least  suspicion  of  lliis  note,  we 
should  be  ruined.  I  have  disguised  my  hand  in  ca«e  of 
accident ;  I  shall  add  no  name — ^you  can  expect  but  one 
such  correspondent." 

**  Heaven  be  praised,  then  !*'  exclaimed  Henry,  "  she  is 

safe  somewhere---disguised  her  hand — ^  cunning  rogue,  she 

has  indeed.     Here,  my  fine  fellow — ^here's  half- a- crown 

.  for  you,  and  if  you  see  the  lady,  you  may  teU  her  you  have 

given  me  the  note." 

'^  Half-a-crown  !"  said  the  boy,  as  he  held  it  in  his  open 
hand,  and  cast  a  wondering  glance  at  the  glittering  coin, 
**  Oh  my !"  and  away  he  ran  under  the  influence  of  a  sur- 
prise which  completely  overcame  his  gratitude  and  good 
manners,  and  was  oat  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

It  was  now  quite  clear  that  Fanny  had  escaped  from 
Felton,  even  if  she  had  actually  been  in  his  power,  and  it 
was  equally  evident  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  after  Fdton's 
arrival  at  the  inn,  where  his  suspicions  had  been  excited  by 
seeing  his  rival,  to  get  possession  of  her :  her  present 
caution  indicated  the  justice  of  Merton's  first  suspicions 
with  respect  to  the  landlady,  but  he  felt  convinced  that  she 
had  now  got  shelter  in  some  neighbouring  cottage,  where 
his  presence  would  spoil  all,  and  therefore  prudently  and 
wisely  determined  to  obey  her  injunctions,  keep  his  inn, 
and  be  particularly  civil  to  its  inhabitants,  upon  whom  the 
atonement  he  had  made  to  the  waiter  had  had  a  due  efiect 

In  {Pursuance  of  this  resolution  he  lard  himself  down  on 
a  sofa,  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  till  five  o'clock,  at  which 
early  hour  he  had  ordered  his  dinner  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  meet  his  beloved  girl  at  six,  directing  the  Carlisle  chaise 
and  horses  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  town  at  half- 
past  six,  to  carry  them  to  the  end  of  their  journey  and 
the  consummation  of  their  earthly  hopes  and  wishes. 

A  broiled  fowl  with  mushroom-sauce,  and  a  veal  cutlet, 
smoked  on  the  board  as  the  clock  struck  five ;  and  having 
eaten  with  an  appetite  excited  by  his  present  security,  and 
having  moreover  satisfied  his  thirst  with  a  bottle  of  ex- 
tremely palatable  claret,  he  found  time,  which  lags  amaz- 
ingly  before  dinner  when  one  i%  alone  at  an  inn,  move  more 
rapidly  after  the  repast  Yraa  concXu^^^^  ^sA  ^^  \^N«ca^ 
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nearly  so ;  and,  with  all  hia  anxiety  and  punctuality,  it  was 
only  as  the  clock  was  striking  six  that  he  found  Imnself  at 
the  appointed  spot. 

Sympathetic  souls!  how  true  it  is  that  we  are  led  in- 
stinctively, intuitively,  as  it  were,  to  know  at  a  glimpse  the 
one  dear  object  of  all  our  earthly  afiections !  Harry,  when 
he  reached  the  rendezvous,  beheld  the  sylph-like  figure  of 
his  beloved  Fanny — ^punctual  to  the  appointed  moment 
there  she  was  ;  and  no  sooner  did  she  see  her  approaching 
idol  than  she  bounded  forward  to  meet  him — ^not  a  word 
passed — not  a  syllable  was  exchanged — conviction, — ^nature, 
— feeling, — Love,  told  him  it  was  his  own,  his  darUng  girl, 
and,  clasping  the  fond  creature  to  his  heart,  he  did  not  for 
more  theai  a  minute  discover — ^that  he  was  mistaken. 

No  Fanny  Meadows  was  there ! — his  female  correspon- 
dent, his  present  companion,  was  Miss  Marianne  Sowerby. 

What  an  uncommonly  distressing  denouement  for  both 
parties !  Suddenly  disengaging  himself  from  the  snare  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  he  bowed  lowly,  and  begged  a  thou- 
sand pardons  for  the  mistake  he  had  conmiitted. 

**  Mistake,  Mr.  Merton!"  cried  Miss  Sowerby,  with  a 
voice  as  shrill  as  a  pea-hen  *s  before  rain :  "  there's  no  mis- 
take ;  it  is  I !" 

"I — ma'am! — ^yes,  ma'am,  so  I  see;  but — but — I  ex- 
pect another  lady  here  at  this  very  moment ;  and " 

**  Another  lady  !" — exclaimed  the  virgin.  **  What  other 
lady  is  there  in  Carlton,  in  Cumberland,  or  in  Christendom, 
who  would  have  made  such  a  sacrifice  ? — while  my  aged 
father  slumbers,  have  I  not  stolen  here  to  meet  you,  and 
pour  out  the  sorrows  of  my  young  heart  to ?" 

"  Yes ;  but,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Harry,  feelingly  alive 
to  the  distress  of  the  lady,  yet  devoutly  wishing  her  at  Old 
Nick,  and  expecting  every  moment  the  arrival  of  Fanny 
just  in  time  to  discover  tliem  together ;  **  yes,  but — I  ex- 
pect— I  received — that  is — a  note •" 

"  To  be  sure  you  did,  from  me,"  said  Miss  Sowerby. 
"  Did  I  not  labour  to  disguise  the  character  in  which  it  was 
written  ?  Oh,  what  would  Evelina  have  said  V* 

"Evelina,     ma'am!"  —  exclaimed    Henry,  "I    don't 
know  any  thing  about    Evelina;  but  are  ^ou   T^»3ik«)  ^^ 
authoress  of  that  note  which  I  received.  BL\|i^o\£^XEi9^  ^  tsis^- 
wff  here  ?" 
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'*  I  am,  sweet  fellow,  said  the  damsel  smiling  horribly  !" 

*'  Mercy  upon  us,"  said  our  hero,  **Jwhat  on  earth  shall  I 
do,  madam  !  my  mind  is  so  occupied — my  time,  my  busi- 
ness so  urgent — what  in  the  world  is  to  become  of  me  ?" 

**  Am  I  slighted,  then.  Sir  ?"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
lady.  '*  You  shall  repent  this  !" — Upon  which,  all  her  love 
suddenly  turning  to  hate,  she  began  to  scream  in  a  tone 
which  was  likely  to  alarm  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
again  involve  our  hero  in  a  dilemna  somewhat  more  serious 
than  that  out  of  which  he  had  just  extricated  himself. 
Nothing  was  left  for  it  but  flight ;  and,  unconscious  of  any 
thing  but  speed,  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he 
could  through  the  town,  past  the  inn,  to  the  place  where  he 
directed  the  chaise  to  wait,  and,  without  farther  considera- 
tion, leaped  into  the  vehicle  and  darted  ofi"  for  Carlisle. 

The  mud  flew  splashingly,  the  wheels  rattled  merrily,  the 
horses  seemed  to  fly,  and  Henry,  perfectly  uncertain  at  the 
moment  whether  he  was  doing  a  wise  or  foolish  thing,  but 
deeply  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  out 
of  Carlton,  never  calculated  upon  the  probable  results  of  his 
present  proceeding  till  the  chaise  drove  up  to  one  of  the 
inns  in  Carlisle,  out  of  which  immediately  issued  a  waiter, 
who  called  to  the  boys — **  That  you,  Dick  !" 

**Ay,  ay!*' 

**  Is  the  gentleman  come  ?'*   said  the  waiter. 

"  What  gentleman  ?"  cried  Merton,  thrusting  his  head 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Mr.  Merton,  Sir !"  replied  the  man. 

"  Yes  ;  here  I  am :  who  wants  me  ?" 

"  The  young  lady,  Sir,  who  has  been  here  ever  since  the 
morning  !"  answered  the  waiter. 

Not  a  minute  elapsed  before  he  was  out  of  the  chaise 
and  in  an  apartment,  where  sat,  in  perfect  safety,  though  in 
great   agitation,  the   object   of  all   his   hopes,    his   fears,, 
and  wishes. 

Who  can  attempt  to  paint  the  delight  of  this  meeting ! 
Fanny,  as  it  turned  out,  had  been  playing  the  heroine  un- 
known to  Harry  :  for,  some  time  after  the  chaise  had  arrived 
from  Carlisle  to  convey  them  to  Gretna,  and  she  had  risen 
h-om  her  short  sleep,  she  saw  aX.  \k^  door  of  the  inn,  Felton 
and  hia  cousin^  who  were  a\ioi\]bj  aSXet  yAxva^Xs^  %.  ^Icdxd 
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young  man  and  a  lady.  This  convinced  her  that  they  were 
going  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  inn ;  and  therefore, 
collecting  from  the  chambermaid  which  way  Merton  had 
tstrolled  when  he  went  out,  she  set  off  to  meet  him  on  his 
return,  in  order  if  possible  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the 
society  of  his  rival.  Merton,  having  cautiously  avoided  the 
high  road,  which  Fanny  had  taken  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
countering him,  missed  her  ;  and  she,  dreading  a  return  to 
what  she  naturally  thought  certain  detection,  walked  on  the 
whole  way  to  Carlisle,  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that  he 
would  have  no  doubt  as  to  which  way  she  had  gone,  and  if 
he  were  not  discovered  and  stopped  at  Carlton,  that  he 
would  naturally  come  on  in  the  Carlisle  chaise,  which  she 
knew  at  all  events  must  return,  bat  into  which  she  could 
not  get,  without  observation  from  the  party  she  was  so  . . 
anxious  to  avoid. 

In  this  dilemma  she  found  herself,  when  she  reached  Car- 
lisle, where,  with  a  resolution  only  evinced  by  quiet  and 
reserved  persons,  and  only  excited  by  urgent  circumstances, 
she  sought  for  and  discovered  the  inn  which  had  sent  a 
chaise-and-four  to  Carlton  :  and  having  got  shelter  at  that 
house,  waited  most  anxiously  for  the  return  of  the  carriage, 
fearing  to  take  any  step  tiU  that  event  occurred,  lest  she 
should  give  a  clue  to  her  enemies,  or  perhaps  spoil  some 
manoeuvre  of  her  beloved  Harry's  to  deceive  and  elude 
them. 

Here  however  they  now  were,  within  fourteen  miles  of 
the  completion  of  their  adventure  ;  and  without  much  hesi- 
tation, after  a  little  pressing  on  the  part  of  Harry,  and  a 
proper  course  of  reasoning  upon  the  impropriety  of  wasting 
the  vantage  time  which  they  had  originally  gained  upon  any 
possible  pursuit,  fresh  horses  were  ordered,  and  away  went 
our  couple  at  full  speed  to  the  Border. 

Now,  then,  was  Fanny  really  his  own ! — no  one  could 
now  part  them.  Cruel  mothers,  flattering  rivals,  chatter- 
ing friends,  all  were  distanced :  the  chase  was  over — the 
day  was  his  own ! 

False  delicacy  (and  any  delicacy  at  such  a  place  would  be 
false)  is  exposed  at  Gretna.     When  a  lady  goes  to  Madame 
Maradin's,  she  wants  millinery ;  when  aha  ^q«&  \ft  ^Xssrt 
and  Mortimer's,  she  ia  understood  to  '^laxiX  \fa^<iX&\  "^^c«a. 
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she  stops  at  Rigge*s,  she  wants  a  complexion ;  when  she 
goes  to  Gretna — she  wants  a  husband.  That  being  the 
case,  it  would  have  been  outr^  not  to  talk  of  marriage,  and 
prepare  for  its  immediate  celebration ;  and  no  sooner  had 
they  reached  Gretna-hall  in  safety,  than  Merton,  with  a  sly 
look  at  Fanny,  ordered  supper  and  a  parson  to  be  got  ready 
immediately. 

The  waiter,  versed  in  his  fauctions,  directed  the  cook  to 
prepare  the  repast,  while  he  went  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  the  reverend  tobacconist,  who,  although  labouring  at 
the  moment  under  the  effects  of  sundry  copious  libations  of 
hot  whiskey-punch,  was  consider^  sudQ^iently  steady  to  go 
through  that  ceremony  which  so  respectfuUy  and  satisfac- 
torily was  to  make  the  blushing  maid  a  happy  wife. 

The  moment  approached,  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  beat ; 
the  worthy  pastor,  the  licenced  dealer  in  tobacco,  made  his 
appearance  ;  but  oh !  what  a  falling  off  was  there  in  all  the 
pomps  and  vanities  which  agitate  the  bosoms  of  fashionable 
girls  ! — the  crowd  of  carriages,  the  prancing  steeds,  the 
fluttering  favours,  the  ringing  bells,  the  sparkling  diamonds, 
and  the  Brussels  lace ! — a  pillow  from  an  adjoining  room 
served  my  pretty  Fanny  for  a  hassock,  and  on  their  bended 
knees,  before  this  lay-brother  of  the  church,  did  our  amiable 
couple  place  themselves. 

The  old  man,  at  Henry's  desire,  read  the  service  of  the 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland  with  decency  and  propriety, 
till  he  came  to  that  question  which  makes  the  blood  mount 
into  pretty  cheeks. 

'*  Wilt  thou."  said  the  old  man,  roguishly  eyeing  the 
novice,  "  wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  hus- 
band ? " 

It  was  too  late  for  her  then  to  say.  No ;  so,  mustering  all 
her  courage,  as  he  proceeded  with  the  question,  she  hesita- 
tingly screwed  up  her  sweet  little  mouth  into  a  demure 
affirmative  shape,  and  was  just  prepared  to  give  her  most 
willing  consent  utterance,  iiviien  the  door  of  tiie  apartment 
was  suddenly  burst  open,  and  admitted  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  assembled  congregation,  Mrs.  Meadows,  Dr. 
Suodgrass,  John  Felton,  of  Haversfield,  Esq.  and  three 
menialB,  anned  and  prepared  ioi  «.  ^vcwxe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Are  then  the  joys  of  thi«  bless'd  meeting  dash'd 

So  soon  ?  So  soon  ^^-ill  Fortune  snatch  thee  from  me, 

And  mock  my  vain  embraces  ?  Thus,  like  one 

Who  in  a  dream  with  mighty  toil  and  labour 

Strives  to  embrace  some  visionary  form, 

Just  as  he  seems  to  clasp  the  lovely  object, 

It  slides  away,  and  vanishes  to  air  ; 

So  I,  who  through  opposing  difficulties 

Have  cut  my  tedious  way  to  ihy  lov'd  arms. 

At  length  am  disapppointed,  and  but  see  thee 

To  take  my  last  farewell.     Oh,  slippery  state 

Of  human  pleasures  fleet  and  volatile. 

Given  us,  and  snatch'd  again  in  one  short  moment, 

To  mortify  our  hopes,  and  edge  our  sufferings ! 

B  sudden  dispersion  of  the  assembly,  consequent^  upon 
J  very  disagreeable  and  unexpected  arrival,  may  be  better 
iceived  than  described.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
5  occupied  in  acting  mother  to  our  heroine,  made  her 
ape  through  the  door,  and  the  officiating  minister,  terri- 
l  at  the  violence  of  Mrs.  Meadows,  hid  himself  under  the 
per-table,  thus  availing  himself  of  the  protection  which 

cloth  invariably  affords  to  persons  of  his  profession. 
i^anny  lay  senseless,  with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  old 
3tor  Snodgrass,  an  ancient  friend  of  Mrs.  Meadows,  who 
ed  Fanny  as  much  as  if  she  were  his  own,  and  who, 
ugh  a  person  of  most  ludicrous  appearance,  was  kind  and 
>d-hearted,  greatly  averse  from  motion,  and  who  never 

the   present   occasion,  when   he  was   selected   by  the 
aged  mother  as  her  'squire,  had  been  farther  westward 
:he  Metropolis  than  Salt  Hill,  nor  £Euther  eastward  than 
Ding  Forest. 
'  Poor  thing  !"  said  the  Doctor,   "  poor  dear  ! — let  her 

quiet.     FooHsh   dove! — poor    dear! — dear    me! — oh 
r  I 

*  A  pretty  thing  indeed,  Mr.  Merton,"  said  Mrs.  Mea- 
fs,  **  to  bring  eternal  disgrace  upon  my  family  by  such  a 
r  as  this.'* 

'  I  am  conscious  of  no  disgrace  which  can  accrue  to  you 
rour  daughter.  Madam,"  said  Henry,  "from  this  event; 

I  must  say  that  the  violence  of  your  iu'dxixi^^x ,  ^sA  ^^ 
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tenor  of  your  observations,  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  a 
lady,  who,  when  young,  herself  adopted  a  similar  line  of 
conduct." 

**  I  judged  then.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Meadows,  "  as  a  foohsh 

girl." 

**  Now,  then.  Madam,*'  replied  Harry,  "judge  as  a  feeling 
.    mother.     Look   at  your   daughter — see   that   angel  over- 
whelmed, broken-hearted :   and  if  you  can  behold  such  suf- 
fering innocence  unmoved,  your  heart  is  harder   than  I 
think  it." 

"  Hard-hearted !"  exclaimed  the  angry  parent,  "  who,  let 
me  ask,  would  forgive  a  girl  for  quitting  her  mother's  roof 
with  a  stranger  ?" 

"  Stay,  madam,"  said  Harry,  for  his  mind  was  made  up 
to  the  fact  that  Felton  (whose  presence  at  the  moment  irri- 
tated him  more  than  any  thing  else)  was  an  accessary  to 
this  unpleasant  denouement ;  **  call  me  not  stranger.  Under 
your  sanction,  with  your  concurrence,  I  was  permitted  that 
constant  intercourse,  which  familiarised  your  daughter  and 
myself,  which  gave  a  similarity  to  our  tastes  and  feelings, 
and  which  has  brought  about  this  occurrence." 

'*  What,  Sir!"  said,  or  rather  screamed,  the  lady,  *'is  a 
mother  to  admit  no  man  into  her  house,  lest  her  daughter 
should  fall  in  love  with  him  ? — ^ridiculous  !" 

*'  I  say  no  such  thing,  Mrs.  Meadows,"  said  Harry ;  "  but 
if  you  will  hear  me  out,  I  will  tell  you  that  when  a  mother 
sets  her  child  an  example  of  deception,  she  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  retaliation.  You  know  that  you  not  only  conceal- 
ed from  Fanny  your  express  prohibition  of  my  visits,  but 
that  when  she  had  disdainfully  refused  Mr.  Felton's  offer, 
you,  by  a  private  arrangement,  suffered,  nay  encouraged 
him  to  pay  attentions  to  her,  because  you  had  determined  to 
devote  your  child  to  him.  As  for  Mr.  Felton  himself,  he 
and  I  must  have  some  further  conversation  upon  the  subject 
of  his  present  dishonourable  interference,  which  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  his  professions  of  this  morning  as  it  is  with  the 
character  of  a  gentleman." 

"  Mrs.  Meadows,"  said  Felton,  rising  from  his  chair,  "  I 

wish  you  a  very  good  evening.     I  must  decline  offering  any 

explanation  of  my  conduct  to  a  person  who  can  commit 

himself,  particularly  in  the  pieawYee  oi\aAk.^,  b^  such  gross 
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and  improper  language."  Saying  which,  and  casting  a  look 
of  indifference,  a  Httle  tinctured  with  contempt,  upon  the 
scene  and  actors  around  him,  he  walked  out  of  the  room 
and  shut  the  door,  without  adding  a  syllable. 

When  he  had  left  the  apartment,  Fanny  rallied  all  her 
energies,  and  throwing  herself  at  her  mother's  feet,  implored 
not  only  her  forgiveness,  but  her  consent  to  the  marriage, 
which  she  had  so  ungraciously  interrupted.  Her  entreaties, 
added  to  the  energetic  appeal  of  Henry,  and  the  doleful  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  of  the  dear  old  Jonkanoo,  who 
had  been  brought  three  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  and  a 
half  from  London  to  witness  the  exhibition,  seemed  to  move  the 
obdurate  parent,  and  render  decisive  measures  more  than  ever 
necessary.  She  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  waiter  entered, 
looking  as  if  he  expected  to  be  minus  a  pair  of  ears,  she  in- 
quired significantly  whether  **  they  were  ready ; "  and  after 
a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  she  took  her  weeping  daughter  by 
the  arm,  and  jamming  the  poor  girl's  bonnet  upon  her  ach- 
ing head,  conducted,  carried,  or  rather  dragged,  her  to  the 
door,  (Doctor  Snodgrass,  who  was  exceedingly  melancholy, 
and  moreover  bitterly  hungry,  bringing  up  the  rear,)  where 
the  carriage  being  en  attendant,  the  irritated  parent,  with- 
out bestowing  one  word,  one  look  upon  Merton,  thrust  her 
unhappy  victim  into  the  vehicle,  the  door  of  which  being 
smartly  shut,  and  the  words  '*  All  right  !'*  given  by  the 
ostlers,  away  rolled  Fanny  Meadows  and  all  Mr.  Harry 
Merton's  hopes  of  earthly  happiness,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour. 

When  he  heard  the  wheels  in  motion,  and  considered  what 
they  bore  from  him,  he  determined,  he  knew  not  why  or 
wherefore,  to  follow  them  ;  but,  while  doubting  what  mode 
of  conveyance  \o  adopt,  he  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
hearing  himself  accosted  by  a  man,  apparently  a  traveller, 
muffled  up  in  a  military  cloak,  in  these  words  : — 

*  *  Harry  Merton,  my  dear  friend !  and  do  I  see  you  in 
this  place  ?  and  what  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  are  you 
doing  here  V* 

'*  To  whom  am  I  speaking ?"  said  Harry ;  "I  can  hardly 
distinguish." 

'*  Am't  you  speaking  to  Charles  Fitzpatrick  ?*' 

**  My  dear  Fitzpatrick,  I  beg  you  a  thovxfi*xid.'^«x^<a^i&* 
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said  Harry,  **  I  will  explain  all  my  difficulties  in  a  moment : 
come  in,  pray  come  in.'* 

**  And  what  place,  now,  is  this  ?"  said  Fitz|»trick. 

**  Why,**  said  Merton,  **  a  very  strange  place  for  a  man  to 
be  in,  without  knowing  its  name — You  are  at  Gretna  Green !" 

*'  Upon  your  word,  now  ;"  said  Fitzpatrick — **  how  mighty 
droll  this  is !  There  have  I  been  stationed  with  my  regiment 
at  Newry  these  ten  months,  and  just  now  having  got  leave 
of  absence,  I  accompanied  my  friend  O'Callaghan  of  our's, 
by  Donaghadee  and  Port- Patrick,  and  he  is  just  gone  to 
make  a  visit  at  some  man  s  house  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  I  merely  told  the  stage- coachman  to  put  me  down  at 
the  nearest  inn  to  where  he  stopped,  and  so,  faith,  he  has ; 
but,  upon  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  I  vow  to  Gad  it  never 
once  entered  my  head  to  ask  the  name  of  the  place." 

Henry  repeated  his  invitation  to  his  old  schoolfellow 
Charles,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  accepted ;  and  after 
securing  beds  for  himself  and  his  friend,  the  kindhearted 
fellow  cordially  shaking  Merton's  hand,  enquired  why  he 
saw  him  there,  and  saw  him  so  sad. 

Before  he  could  explain  himself  the  waiter  entered,  to  say 
that  the  fowls  were  quite  ready 

**  Curse  the  fowls  !*'  said  Harry. 

**  Oh — tut — tut — leave  that  alone,  my  dear  Harry  !**  said 
the  gallant  Hibernian.  "  Why  curse  the  fowls  ?  I  vow  to 
Gad,  upon  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  I'm  as  hungry  as 
a  hunter ;  and  so,  Sir,  if  you  please,  produce  the  poultry. 
Tm  sure,**  added  he,  turning  to  Harry,  *'  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  for  the  liberty  I  am  taking  with  your  supper ;  but 
I  know  you'll  excuse  me,  considering  that  I  have  been  in- 
haling the  air  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  Wigtonshire,  for  the 
last  twelve  hours.'* 

Harry  lost  no  time  in  excusing  himself  for  his  abrupness, 
and  in  explaining  to  the  new  arrival  as  well  as  he  was  able 
the  dehcate  state  of  his  nerves  and  circumstances ;  but 
scarcely  had  they  completed  the  dissection  of  one  of  the 
birds,  before  the  waiter  entered  and  delivered  a  card  to  our 
hero,  on  which  was  written : — 

*•  Lieut.-Col.  Musgrave,  from  Mr.  Felton.'* 

'*  Desire  lights  to  be  ptit  m  ^uoXJckfix  toom>  and  say,  I  am 
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coming,"  said  Merton.  '*  I  think/*  added  he  to  Fitzpatrick, 
•'  I  am  likely  to  require  your  good  offices  in  the  morning." 

"  Oh,  and  welcome,  my  dear  boy ;  don't  name  it !"  said 
Charles.  And  Merton,  quitting  the  room,  found  in  an 
adjoining  apartment  a  gentleman  to  him  unknown,  who 
informed  him  how  sorry  he  was  to  be  employed  on  such  an 
occsision,  but  that  he  was  commissioned  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Felton,  of  Haversfield,  to  request  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct that  evening  towards  him ;  that  he  could  not,  of  course, 
submit  to  the  language  which  Mr.  Merton  had  used ;  yet, 
considering  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  he  was  instructed 
to  say  that  an  apology  would  be  accepted ;  but  he  was  to 
add  that,  if  it  did  not  suit  Mr.  Merton's  views  to  make  this 
concession,  he  should  feel  obliged  if  he  would  name  as  early 
an  hour  for  a  meeting  as  might  be  convenient. 

Merton  in  reply  said  that,  fortunately,  and  by  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  chances  in  the  world,  he  had  a  friend  in 
the  next  room  whom  he  would  instantly  consult,  and  who 
should  arrange  the  necessary  proceedings,  if  his  voice  was 
for  war.  In  pursuance  of  this  proposal,  our  hero  returned 
to  his  friend,  stated  the  circumstances,  and  put  himself  into 
his  hands.  Fitzpatrick,  having  shortly  deliberated,  attended 
Colonel  Musgrave ;  and,  after  a  brief  debate  with  him,  re- 
turned to  Merton,  and  told  him  that  it  appeared  to  him 
the  thing  might  be  arranged,  but  that  both  he  and  Colonel 
Musgrave .  thought  that  if  they  were  together  to  go 
to  Felton,  the  difficulty  in  settling  it  woidd  be  greatly 
decreased,  Fitzpatrick  being  resolved  that  no  apology  should 
be  made. 

According  to  this  plan,  tlie  two  negotiating  powers  pro- 
ceeded to  Felton,  who  iwas  sitting  over  his  wine,  expecting 
a  reply  to  his  caH ;  and  what  they  did,  or  what  they  said  in 
the  conclave,  I  really  do  not  pretend  to  know.  Fitzpatrick 
returned  ^in  about  half  an  hour,  and  informed  Merton  that 
all  hope  of  pacification  was  over,  and  that  he  had  made 
arrangements  for  a  meeting  at  eight  o'clock  the  following 
morning. 

"  And  upon  my  honour,"  said  he,  **  I  never  saw  a  more 
free-and-easy  impertinent  person  than  this  very  Mr.  John 
Felton,  of  Haversfield.  Stand  upon  no  ceremony  with  him, 
Harry ;    he  owes  you  no  love,  and  dotfX.  \>fe  ^^xXAcxsi^ct .    ^\>c>& 
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man  jast  asked  me  who  I  was  ?  Sir,  says  I,  Tm  a  gen- 
tleman ft-om  the  county  Galway,  and  come  of  a  fighting 
family ;  upon  my  word  I  have  no  great  taste  for  him,  and 
that's  the  truth  on  *t.** 

**  But  where  are  we  to  get  pistols  ?"  said  Henry« 

"  Oh !  put  your  heart  at  ease.  I'll  trouhle  you  to  look 
here,  Mr.  Merton/'  said  he,  producing  from  a  neighbouring 
chair,  on  which  they  had  lain  previously  unobserved,  a  case 
of  Manton's  particular.  "  Here  are  as  sweet  a  pair  of 
weapons  as  a  man  would  wish  to  have.  Look  ye  there  now 
— ^look  ye  there  ;  that  pistol  killed  the  Earl  of  Whistleton, 
and  is  reckoned  a  beauty ;  but  for  my  own  private  figbtingi 
I  prefer  the  other." 

**  I  am  no  judge,*'  said  Henry;  "  and  I  own  it  is  with 
repugnance  I  enter  into  such  a  contest." 

'*  T  vow  to  Gad,  those  are  just  my  owa.  sentiments/'  said 
Fitzpatrick. 

"  *  I  never  seek  the  battle. 
Nor  shun  it  when  it  comes ; ' 

but  if  people  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  this  Mr.  Fdton, 
why  one  must  resort  to  this  argument,  which,  as  it  i» 
certainly  the  worst,  ought  always  to  be  the  last." 

**  Where  are  we  to  meet  ?" 

"The  Lord  only  knows  what  the  place  is  called;"  said 
Charles,  '^  as  how  should  I  know,  unless,  indeed,  I  were  a 
witch  ?  I  know  it  when  I  see  it,  for  as  we  were  going 
along,  I  saw  a  stile  and  a  sort  of  copse,  and  I  said  to  my 
friend.  There,  says  I,  in  case  we  don't  make  up  this  busi- 
ness. Colonel,  that  is  a  likely  place  for  our  purpose. 

'*  Let  that  be  understood.  Sir,"  says  he. 

''  With  all  my  heart  and  soul.  Sir,"  says  I^  ''and  I  ocnild 
lay  my  hand  upon  it  in  the  dark." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  get  to  bed,  Charles  ?"  said  our  hero ; 
*'.I  havn't  had  my  clothes  off  for  eight- and-forty  hours." 

'  "Oh,  to  bed— then  to  bed:"  exclaimed  Fitzpatrick,  •*I'll 

call  you  in  time,  never  fear.     Eight  is  the  hour — sleep  fast 

as  a  church,  and  rise  steady  as  a  rock.     Bring  your  hand 

up  gently,  and  fire  low." 

Henry  readily  took  the  first  part  of  this  friendly  adTice» 

imd  retired  to  his  room.    It  ^^  \^^^  to  be  eaqiected 

Ux&t  under  the  influence  oi  so  masi^  co\i\ft\i^^fiGi%^»£aE^Vft 
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Bhould  sleep;  but 'nature  was  absolutdy  exhausted,  and 
although  f'itzpatrick  and  his  friend,  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  from 
Newry,  occupied  themselves  in  cheerful  converse,  and  the 
destruction  of  whisky  punch,  which  was  exhibited  in 
large  quantities  during  the  evening,  in  the  parlour  imme- 
disdfcely  under  our  hero,  he  slumbered  without  the  smallest 
interruption,  till  his  schoolfellow  Charles  burst  into  the 
room,  and  roused  him  from  his  hitherto  imperturbable 
repose. 

^'  I  'm  ready,"  cried  Merton,  starting  up  anxiously ;  ''  is 
it  eight  ?" 

"Och!  feiith,  it  is,  my  dear  friend/'  answered  Htz- 
patrick ;  "  but  you  must  just  lie  where  you  are,  only  tell 
me  when  you  are  likely  to  be  in  London,  for  Tm  off — 
O'Callaghan  and  I  are  off  like  divils  !" 

"What!  and  leave  me  in  this  emergency?"  exclaimed 
Merton. 

"^  Och !  and  the  divil  a  bit  of  an  emergency  is  there  in 
the  case !"   said  Fitzpatrick. 

"Am  I  not  to  meet  Felton?"  said  Henry. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  replied  the  Captain,  "  I  hope  youll  never 
have  to  meet  him  in  this  world ;  it  will  be  a  mighty  dis- 
agreeable rencontre  if  you  do." 

^*  I  don't  understand  you,  my  dear  Fitzpatrick,*'  said 
Merton. 

**  Why,  by  Gad,  I  hardly  know  how  to  explain  myself," 
said  Fitzpatrick,  "  for  I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  make 
to  you  for  taking  an  affair  of  this  nature  out  of  your  hands ; 
but  upon  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  I  vow  to  Gad,  this  same 
Mr.  John  Felton,  of  Haversfield,  was  so  unnecessarily  im- 
pertinent to  me  last  night,  personally,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
change  my  character  of  second  into  principal  with  him ; 
and  my  friend  O'Callaghan  and  I  had  him  out  at  seven,  and 
I'm  deuced  sorry  for  the  result,  but  it's  what  we  are  all 
bom  to.  They've  taken  him  home  on  a  shutter,  and  I  'm 
not  a  likely  man,  under  the  circamstances,  to  call  and 
inquire  after  his  health.** 

**  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  Henry,  "  what  do  you 
mean?" 

^*  Nothing,"  replied  the  Captain,  V  only  that  he 's  as  dead 
AS  Julius  CiBsar.  It's  nofKolt  o(  mine*,  XL^u^^^^st^^' 
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gentleman,  I  'm  quite  as  sorry  as  yon  <»n  bfe,  only  those 
divils  of  Manton's  have  such  a  way  of  killing." 

**  But  am  I  to  understand " 

**  You  may  understand  that  you  riiay  just  fitay'where  you 
are,  and  that  I  must  not,"  answered  the  hero.  •*  We  have 
^ot  a  chaise  waiting  to  take  us  to  Carlisle,  t^ey  call  it,  I 
think ;  and  then  we  will  make  the  hest  6f  our  Way  to  Lon- 
don, where,  if  you  '11  just  give  me  your  present  address^ 
we  'U  meet  often,  I  hope." 

Henry  gave  Fitzpatrick  the  card  he  required,  and,  per- 
fectly astounded  by  the  rapidity  with  which  events  turned 
up  and  came  off,  as  soon  as  he  left  his  room,  endeavoured^ 
by  shaking  himself,  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  really 
awake,  whether  Felton  were  really  shot,  and  in  short 
whether  all  that  had  occurred  within  the  last  twelve  hours 
"were  a  dream  or  reality. 

Having  ascertained  his  position  in  the  world,  yet  almost 
doubting  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  his  volatile  friend,  he 
proceeded  down  stairs,  and  inquired  of  the  waiter  if  he  had 
heard  any  news  of  Mr.  Felton  ?  The  answer  he  received 
was  that  he  had  been  shot  in  a  duel  about  two  hours  before^ 
and  had  died  while  they  were  endeavouring  td  undress  him 
and  lay  him  in  bed. 

This  confirmation  of  Fitzpatrick's  history  came  fearfully 
upon  Henry.  The  proud,  the  haughty  inheritor  of  fortune, 
rank,  and  probably  title  ;  who,  the  night  before,  in  the  full 
possession  of  every  faculty,  every  feeling,  the  sense  of 
honour  and  the  dread  of  shame,  gaily  carousing  with  his 
friends,  had  thrown  the  glove  of  defiance  at  the  feet  of  his 
fancied  enemy ;  and  then  stood  firmly  and  boldly  forward 
to  vindicate  his  worldly  reputation — who  rose  that  very 
morning  fiill  of  youthful  vigour,  in  the  glow  of  health,  in  the 
full  exercise  of  thought,  of  senses  and  of  appetites,  now 
lay  extended  on  a  istranger's  bed — a  corpse  ! 

And  who  is  there  left  to  bewail  this  heartless  victim  of 
his  own  intemperance  ?  Is  there  one  ?  —  is  there  one 
human  being  whose  heart-strings  will  crack  with  grief  when 
this  sad  news  shall  reach  her?  Yes — alas !  there  is:  Mary, 
the  once  innocent,  once  loved,  now  devoted,  Mary !  Of  Acr, 
nothing  as  yet  is  known  to  my  reader, — but  ruined,  de- 
stroyed, by  this  fiend  in  laxanaxi  ?b>Q»3^^  V^at  wwh  he  was)> 
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— ^those  who  know  me  must  yet  become  acquainted  with 
her. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  what  she  was — it  is 
necessary  to  the  development  of  my  story,  yet  not  less 
painful  for  that. 

1  would  not  be  thought  to  begin  a  set  story  of  sorrow 
and  seduction.  I  need  not  the  aid  of  art  or  artifice  to  touch 
the  feelings  when  I  write  of  Mary.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  farmer,  a  widower,  possessed  of  a  compe- 
tence beyond  his  wants  und  equal  to  his  wishes. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  contracted  his  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  parsed  the  chief  part  of  his  time  at  home, 
devoted  to  his  child,  her  education,  and  her  future  pros- 
perity. He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  true ;  and  when  I 
say  he  was  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  from  further 
dilating  upon  his  good  qualities. 

His  daughter,  when  first  forced  upon  our  notice,  was  about 
eighteen,  and  amongst  rural  beauties  bore  the  bell.  Her 
eyes  were  of  the  deepest  blue,  shaded  by  long  black  eye- 
lashes ;  of  the  same  colour  were  her  eye-brows,  bent  like 
Cupid's  bow  to  give  force  and  power  to  the  darts  shot  from 
beneath  their  arches ;  her  figure  was  slight  and  well  made ; 
her  disposition  excellent ;  her  .  conduct  exemplary  ;  her 
condition  enviable. 

The  farm  which  cdd  Graham  inhabited  was,  alas  !  con- 
tiguous to  the  ancient  mansion  of  Haversfield,  where  John 
Felton,  the  lady-killer,  annually  favoured  his  paternal  par- 
tridges by  giving  them  the  lead;  and  while  he  was  thinning 
the  breed  of  birds  in  the  early  part  of  his  autumnal  days,  he 
devoted  his  forenoons  and  evenings  to  a  very  opposite 
pursuit  in  the  society  of  the  lovely  Mary. 

Tliere  is  a  certain  pride  and  vanity  in  human  nature 
which  baffles  prudence  and  makes  wisdom  silly.  You  will 
see  a  father  irritated  against  a  son;  you  will  find  him  ful- 
minating his  displeasure  upon  his  undutiful  offspring  for 
indulging  in  extravagance  and  dissipation;  but  let  the  strip- 
ling shew  that  he  has  been  circulating  his  sire's  well-stored 
gold  in  the  society  of  his  superiors,  that  he  has  been  main- 
taining a  st^lion  to  above  his  own,  the  parent  hecoines 
personally  Ottered  by  the  i^tteation&  ^1i\v\J^\)^V:)9^^^'«;s^^ 
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pays  his  bills  with  a  degree  of  complacency  which  nothing 
but  a  touch  of  the  amour  propre  would  have  induced  him  to 
liquidate.  So  Graham,  had  he  consulted  the  forms  and 
usages  of  the  world — had  he  looked  at  the  manners  of  man- 
kind, and  seen  the  impossibility  (which  must  have* been 
evident  if  he  had  looked  at  all)  of  a  happy  and  honourable 
termination  to  it,  he  never  would  have  sufibred  that  intimacy; 
which  with  his  privity  was  maintained  between  the  yoimg 
Squire  and  his  daughter. 

Ambition  was  the  rock — ^the  hidden  rock  upon  which  the 
old  man  split ;  for,  certain  it  is,  he  was  hot  aware  of  his 
danger.  Mary  had  rejected  the  ofiers  of  many  respeeti^le 
neighbours — her  taste  was  too  refined,  her  manners  too 
delicate  to  assimilate  with  those  of  her  equals ;  and  in  a 
father's  eye  this  very  dislike  of  her  humble  associates  added 
to  what  he  thought  her  perfection  mental  and  personal, 
rendered  her  a  fit  companion  for  yomig  Fehon,  who  sO 
pointedly  distinguished  her,  and  to  whom  she  already  £dt  a 
certain  degree  of  attachment. 

True  it  is,  as  Graham  argued  with  himself,  that  girls  in- 
ferior to  Mary  in  birth  and  accomplishments  are  at  this 
moment  rolling  through  the  streets  of  London,  graced  with 
titles  and  adorned  with  coronets ;  and  Love,  the  mighty 
master,  can  do  wondrous  things,  but  Love  must  have  sub- 
jects blessed  with  certain  dispositions.  Felton  saw,  ad- 
mired, and  determined  that  Mary  Graham  should  be  his ; 
but  he  determined  at  the  same  time  that  she  never  should 
possess  his  affections  by  that  claim  which  alone  could  in 
the  world's  eye  justify  the  surrender  of  her  own. 

She  was  conscious  of  her  inferiority,  and  herself  doubted 
the  result ;  but  Felton,  whose  tongue  was  armed  with  all 
the  flattery  which  art  makes  natural,  persuaded  her  that 
innocence  and  unsophistication  were  charms  fox  beyond  the 
trifling,  glittering  accomplishments  of  the  day :  that—. 
What  does  it  signify  what  he  said  ? — six  words  will  tell 
the  story. 

*'  He  was  false,— and  she,  undone !"  * 

As   the    summer  preceding  the  commencement  of  my 

narrative  wore  on,  he  who  had  professed  to  love  her  with  a 

pure  and  ardent  love — lQLe«w\io  '^QSi^^^^'GCA^^sC  honest. 
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honourable  affsction,  had  seduced  the  unsuspecting  creature 
from  the  path  of  virtue — ^he,  on  whose  truth  and  principle 
she  had  placed  all  her  reliance — ^he,  who  had  robbed  her  of 
her  quiet — of  her  innocence, — went  ftur,  far  away  from  the 
only  place  where  she  could  hope  to  have  any  control  over 
him.  He  was  mixing  in  the  gay  and  giddy  world,  in 
lighted  ball-rooms  and  in  crowded  parties,  where  he  was 
courted,  flattered,  sought ;  where  girls  handsomer,  cleverer, 
more  accomplished,  hi  more  wealthy,  far  better  bom  than 
Mary,  would  be  anxious  to  obtain  him  as  a  husband  Would 
he  not  forget  his  poor,  his  sad,  his  sorrowmg  victim  ? 

Even  Mary  herself  foresaw  her  danger :  and  when  week 
passed  after  week,  and  month  succeeded  month,  and  still  he 
neglected  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  he  had  given  her,  to 
write  frequently,  she  grew  thoughtful,  moumfrd,  miserable  ; 
6he  could  not  sleep,  she  fancied  she  heard  his  voice  in  the 
istill  hour  of  night ; — it  was  the  storm  that  whistled  through 
the  trees,  or  the  drifting  rain  pattering  pitilessly  against  the 
casement  of  her  bed-room — he  was  far  away,  and  thinking 
not  of  her,  while  she  continued  to  call  on  his  name. 

"  Quel  Rosignol  che  si  soave  piagne, 
Forse  sui  figli,  o  sua  cara  consorte, 
Di  dolcezza  empie  il  cielo,  e  le  campagne, 
Con  tante  note  si  pietose  e  'seorte." 

StiQ  patience  and  hope  were  her  supporters,  her  only 
supporters,  sad  to  say ;  for  she  had  not  the  consolation  which 
religion  affords  to  the  wretched :  she  had  sinned,  and,  in 
her  appeals  to  her  Maker,  her  prayers  were  all  for  forgive- 
ness. The  throes  of  sin  and  shame  cut  deeply  through  her 
heart: — she  had  loved,  and  was  abandoned; — she  had 
trusted,  and  was  betrayed. — Those  who  have  never  felt  the 
pangs  arising  from  this  double  source  can  ill  conceive  poor 
Mary's  state  of  mind,  when  she  addressed  a  letter  to  Felton, 
imploring  his  pity,  recaUing  his  protestations  of  affection, 
beseeching  him  to  save  her  from  disgrace  and  degradation, 
and  announcing  to  him  the  certainty  that  further  conceal- 
ment of  their  intimacy  would  soon  become  impossible. 

Having  written  this,  she  deposited  it  near  her  palpitating 
heart,  and  cautiously  stole  down  to  the  post-office;  whence 
havin^^  carefully  despatched  it,  she  flevv  b«£k  \j;^\^sx  ^s^s2s!&^^ 
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house,  to  wait  the  return  of  Uie  London  post,  wbkk  shfl 
did  not  doubt  would  bring  her  an  answer,  by  which  her 
doubts  would  be  dissipated,  and  her  reputation  preserved. 

But,  alas !  day  followed  day,  week  followed  week,  and 
not  a  word  of  comfort  came  there  to  the  suffering  girl.  The 
cold  winds  of  October  blew — the  golden  foliage  covered  the 
ground,  and  Felton  was  kneeling  before  the  beauties  of 
Fanny  Meadows.  In  the  still  hour  of  night,  when  th^ 
neighbourhood  was  hushed,  and  all  the  village  hinds  wer^ 
buried  in  sleep,  her  father  discovered  her  dishonour !  Irri- 
tated to  madness,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  he  thrust  his  only, 
his  once-loved,  child  forth  from  his  house,  and  in  the  drizz- 
ling darkness  spumed  her  from  the  threshold,  and  dosed 
his  door  upon  her  for  ever ! 

The  reproaches — the  accusations — the  blow — ^the  curse, 
which  her  father  in  his  rage  inflicted  upon  her,  were  too 
much ;  tremblings  she  ran,  or  rather  flew,  along  the  silent 
village ;  she  paused — she  thought  her  parent  had  relented, 
and  was  calling  her  back  :  but  no  — he  was  obdurate^  and 
she  deserted ;  the  agitation  of  her  feelings  overcame  the 
unhappy  girl — she  sank  on  the  step  of  a  neighbouring 
cottage — her  silken  hair  lay  daggled  in  the  mud,  and  the 
cold  rain  beat  upon  her  dovmy  cheek ; — she  knew  it  not, 

she  felt  it  not — ^poor  soul,  she  had  fainted ! 

«  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  ^  * 

Here  for  the  present  I  must  quit  the  poor  suflering  sinner, 
and,  apologizing  for  a  digression  most  painful  to  my  feel* 
ings,  recur  to  our  hero. 

Henry,  when  he  found  that  the  report  of  Felton's  death 
was  correct,  and  that  his  remaining  on  the  spot  could  be 
of  no  service  to  any  human  being,  resolved  on  proceeding 
southwards,  and  at  two  o'clock  started,  heart-broken  as  he 
was,  and  wretched  beyond  the  hope  of  cure,  in  the  direction 
of  the  vast  metropolis,  towards  which  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  direct  his  course ;  and,  after  travelling  till  night  closed  in 
upon  him,  resolved  to  rest  at  Penrith,  where  he  arrived  at 
about  half-past  six. 

Here  he  ordered  dinner,  (for,  as  I  have  many  times  ob- 

eerved  in  diflferent  parts  of  my  different  Sketches,  eating 

must  go  on,)  and,  having  &WQ^Nve4  '\\.»  "w^  ^iraoeeding  to 
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read  the  GentleiBan's  Magazine  for  the  years  1781,  1782, 
and  1783,  which  he  had  horrowed  of  the  landlord,  the 
dryness  of  the  materials  thereof  contained  hdng  somewhat 
relieved  by  that  soother  of  all  sorrows,  a  flask  of  Chateau 
Margaut,  when  the  sound  of  a  pebble  against  his  dinner- 
room  window  startled  and  annoyed  him,  (for  in  his  present 
state  of  nerves  it  required  but  a  trifle  to  discompose  him,) 
and,  pitying  the  stupidity  of  clowns,  who  could  not  see  a 
lighted  room  without  foolishly  throwing  stones  at  it,  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the  waiter  to  shut  the  shutters, 
which  he  had  neglected  before  to  do,  draw  the  curtains,  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  stir  the  fire,  and  bring  another  bottle  of 
claret. 

This  second  potation,  and  the  three  volumes  before  named, 
produced  efllects  rationally  to  be  expected  upon  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  jaded  by  continued  fatigue,  mental  as  weU  as 
bodily ;  imd  at  ten  o'clock,  having  spelled  the  books  through, 
in  hopes  of  diverting  his  thoughts  from  his  own  miseries,  he 
rang  his  bell,  ordered  the  chambermaid  to  conduct  him  to 
his  room,  and  in  half  an  hour  fell  into  the  most  soothing, 
dreams  about  Fanny,  as  remote  in  their  conduct  from  the 
real  occurrences  of  bis  life  as  possible ;  but  he  enjoyed 


■  ■       **  dans  les  mensonges 
Les  douceurs  de  la  verity," 

and  slumbered  soundly  till  past  ten  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  when  the  aforesaid  chambermaid  (who  appeared 
particularly  active  upon  the  occasion)  put  the  following  note 
into  his  hands : 

*'  DBARBST  HENRr,  Holf-post  11,  Night. 

'*  I  endeavoured  to  attract  your  notice  by  throwing  a 
pebble  against  the  window  of  your  dining-room.  I  saw 
you  come  into  the  inn  from  your  chaise  :  my  mother  was 
in  her  bed-room,  which  is  at  ihe  back  of  the  house,  and  did 
not  know  any  thing  of  your  arrival ;  we  are  to  leave  this  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  her  treatment  has  become 
so  dreadfully  harsh,  her  language  so  unbearably  severe,  that 
having  once  committed  a  rash  act,  I  feel  driven  to  follow  it 
up,  to  escape  from  such  unmerited  tyranny.  I  little  thought 
that  I  could  ever  be  induced  to  take  «\]ks^  ^qt^!^>  «Ql^  ^^^ 
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cided  steps.  If  you  will  risk  a  second  attempt,  t  am  iire^ 
pared — I  will  not  go  to  bed  to-night,  but  remain  in  my 
room  ;  you  can  easily  ascertain  which  it  is, — a  signal  from 
you  will  be  obeyed.  Forgive  what  appears  improper  or  in- 
delicate in  this  scrawl,  which  T  am  afraid  you  cannot  read ; 
— it  is  all  for  your  sake.  Decide  as  you  may— 4o  not  &i) 
to  let  me  know  your  determination. 

"  Your's  ever, 

*'  The  servant  who  attended  me  will  give  yon  this,  and  J 
dare  say  bring  an  answer." 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?'*  cried  Henry,  raising 
himself  in  his  bed — "  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  does  it 
mean  ?  tell  me,  woman  !**      . 

"  Woman,  Sir !"  said  the  chambermaid,  *'  I  am  no  mofe 
a  woman  than  you  are.  Sir, — ^what  d'ye  mean  by  calling  me 
a  woman  ?  I've  done  all  for  the  best, — ^the  young  lady  gi'ed 
it  to  me  to  gi*e  to  you  last  night,  but  you  were  gone  to  bed, 
and  when  I  came  into  your  room  was  as  fast  asleep  as  a 
church ;  so  I  clapped  it  into  my  pocket,  and  watched  to  beaer 
your  bell  ring,  that  I  might  gi'e  it  you  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

"  And  where  is  the  young  lady  ?"  said  Merton. 

'*  Lord  love  your  heart,"  answered  the  woman — for,  spite 
of  her  own  indignant  denial  of  the  fact,  woman  she  was, 
'*  she  ha'  been  gone  these  two  hours  and  more  3  they  went 
at  eight, — it  is  past  ten  now." 

*•  Then  am  I  a  wretch  indeed !"  cried  Merton ;  "  of  course 
you  told  her  that  you  could  not  convey  the  note  to  me  ?" 

"  No,  no,  I  wasn't  so  silly  as  that  comes  to,  neither,*' 
said  the  gorgon.  ^*  I  tould  she  that  you  had  gotten  it,  so 
shell  be  never  a  bit  the  wiser." 

"  Then  may  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  fiall  upon  yon,  mono 
ster  !'*  cried  the  distracted  swain.  **  What  am  I  to  do  ?-* 
how  am  I  to  act }  Order  me  a  chaise — I'll  follow  them  thil 
instant — this  moment — " 

"  Sorry  to  say.  Sir,"  said  a  dapper  waiter  who  had  been 
attracted  to  the  door  of  Merton's  room  by  the  noise*  **  btti 
'we  haven't  any  horses  at  home." 
''  iire  there  none  to  be  got,  ^Vtt'* 
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**  I  really  can't  say.  Sir ;"  said  the  man,  "  there  may  be 
horses  at  the  George." 

'•  Send  for  four  then, — 1*11  not  stay  a  moment." 

"  It  is  a  thing  we  seldom  do.  Sir,  but — ** 

**  Don't  say  another  word," — said  Henry, — dressing  him* 
self  with  the  most  perfect  carelessness  of  the  presence  either 
of  the  waiter  or  the  chambermaid,  who  stood  staring  and 
picking  her  nose,  and  wondering  what  could  put  any  gentle- 
man so  much  out  of  his  way, 

"  Get  me  my  bill,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Harry ;  "  1*11  go 
to  the  other  inn,  and  get  myself  horses.  Make  haste,  that's 
all  I  entreat." 

"  Certainly,  Sir,"  said  the  waiter, — and,  turning  in  the 
passage  to  Martha,  who  followed  him  out  and  shut  the  door, 
said  sometUng  which  set  the  great  creatnre  laughing  in  » 
tone  most  discordant  to  the  ears  of  our  hero,  who  was  down 
stairs  long  before  the  said  bill  was  made  out,  and  by  his 
liberal  disbursements  made  up  for  his  former  grossness  c^ 
expression  touching  the  fair  handmaid. 

At  the  other  inn — ^the  George,  as  he  hoped,  he  procured 
horses,  and,  setting  off  at  fuU  speed,  calculated  that  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours  he  should  recover  the  time  he  had 
lost ;  and  away  he  went  at  the  risk  of  the  necks  of  the  boy* 
and  the  knees  of  the  posters,  rattling  at  the  rate  of  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve  miles  an  hour  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
always  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  well-known  carriage 
of  his  Fanny's  mother ;  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  midnight  he  reached  Ferrybridge^  where  the  welcome 
doors  of  the  excellent  inn  were  still  open,,  and  into  whose 
snug  parlour  he  was  ushered  by  a  smirking  waiter,  who 
made  the  usual  suggestion  whether  he  would  take  any  sup^ 
per ;  to  which  he  again  felt  compelled  to  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative ;  and,  renewing  the  only  enquiry  he  had  to  make, 
whether  an  oHve-green  carriage  with  servants  in  dark-brown 
liveries  had  passed  or  stopped,  partook  of  another  solitary 
meal,  slept  soundly  again,  and  at  seven  o'dlock  eommenced 
another  day's  journey. 

This  he  pursued  with  unremitting  anxiety,  till  having^ 
wound  it  up,  very  much  fatigued,  at  Grantham,  was  there 
happy  enough  to  find  a  vastly  intelligent,  and,  as  he  thought, 
sympathetic  waiter :  he  therefore  coixmi\ai\c»XftAL\s^\ic^ 
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surprise  that  he  had  not  yet  oTertahen  a  earriage  which  had 
left  Penrith  the  morning  before,  andwhidi  he  had  heei 
following  at  an  immense  rate. 

*'  Perhaps/'  said  the  man,  *'  it  may  ha^e  happened  thus : 
I  come  from  Brough,  Sir," — (which  hct  he  added  in  order 
to  give  weight  to  his  surmises),  *^  and  know  all  those  parts,* 
<^and  I  dare  say  that — " 

"  Well,  what?"  inquired  Henry. 

"  Why  I  dare  to  say,  you  ha'  been  a-coraii^  the  read  by 
Appleby  and  Brough,  and  so  along  by  Ferrybridge  and  Don- 
easter,  and  your  friends  have  gone  t'other  way,  by  Shap,  and 
Kendal,  and  Lancaster.  Fd  lay  my  life  they  have,"  said 
the  fellow,  looking  quite  pleased  at  his  discovery. 

"  Ah,"  said  Henry,  "  I  got  my  horses  at  a  different  ian^ 
and  do  not  know  which  road  they  took.  Pwhaps  they 
have—" 

And  so  they  had. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Drunkenness  makes  you  differ  more 

^  From  your  loved  self,  than  from  another  man. 

When  Harry  reached  London,  he  went  to  Stevens's,  The 
force  of  habit  was  strong  upon  him,  and  the  days  ctf  hit 
boyhood  came  to  his  mind,  whenever  he  entered  the  coflee^ 
room  of  that  house,  which  before  *'  clubs  were  trumpe"  in 
London,  or  rather  when  clubs  were  closed  against  hfdf<pay 
officers,  parsons  without  preferment,  lawyers  without  briefe, 
and  clerks  without  money,  was  a  mighty -fashioiiaUe  plaoe. 
At  present,  the  innumerable  societies  where  cheap  chops, 
and  brandy  and  water,  may  be  bad  by  subscription^  muAef 
gilded  cornices  and  Corinthian  columns,  have  robbed  the 
metropohtan  coffee>-rooms  of  their  visitors ;  and  men*  who 
ten  years  ago  were  afraid  to  venture  their  alender  puieee 
into  Long's  or  Stevens's,  on  account  of  the  expense,  bow 
denounce  them  as  Tidgar  places,  in  comparison  with 
**  Clubs,"  the  chief  merit  of  many  of  which,  to  their  live  or 
fiix  tfaottsand  members,  is  the  cheapness  of  the  vietmUs,  and 
the  positive  interdiction  oi  ^v^  V^  ^^  'v^Vwc** 
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This  was  not  so  in  my  time — but  never  mind,  all  is  for 
the  best :  "  extremes  meet,"  and  most  abuses  cu-e  them- 
selves. However,  at  Stevens's,  whom  should  Hury  Merton 
encounter,  as  if  by  magic,  but  Charles  Fitzpatrick  ?  ITiere 
ke  was,  as  large  as  life,  eating  a  fricandeau  iL  V  oseille,  as 
quietly  and  calmly  as  if  Mr.  John  Felton  had  been  out 
shootiDg  instead  of  having  been  shot*  Astonishment  seized 
the  friends — ^why,  it  is  impossiMe  for  me  to  guess,  seeing 
that  ever  since  beards  grew  upon  their  chins,  Merton  and 
Fitzpatrick  had  invariably  Uved  at  Stevens's,  when  in  Lon- 
don ;  nay,  it  was  in  that  very  coffee-room,  after  an  opera, 
that  their  boyish  acquaintance  had  been  first  renewed. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  I  vow  to  Gad,"  said  Fitzpatrick,  **I  'm 
delighted  to  see  you ;  ^I've  had  a  mi^ty  handsome  letter 
from  old  Felton  about  this  unhappy  a&ir,  whidi  that  same 
Colonel  sent  after  me,  and  which  I  got  this  morning.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  ceremony  ;  I  'm  sure  I 
forget  what  they  call  it,  something  with  a  Jury,  I  know, — 
who  sat  upon  the  poor  man's  body,  and  tJiey  brought  in  a 

verdict  of but  here — here  is  the  letter.     I  vow  to  Gad, 

upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I  don't  clearly  understand 
it,  but  read  it  yourself—I  know  it  is  all  extremely  correct ;  . 
and  I  'm  glad  of  it,  for  poor  Callaghan's  sake,  who  is  gone 
to  see  his  friends,  and  it  would  have  broken  my  heart  if  I 
had  got  him  into  any  sort  of  bother  upon  my  account." 

Saying  which,  he  handed  over  Colonel  Musgrave's  letter, 
which  merely  announced  the  decision  of  old  Mr.  Felton  not 
to  prosecute — a  determination  which  (very  satisfiEu^torily  to 
Fitzpatrick)  he  had  come  to,  upon  the  stnmg  representations 
of  the  Colonel,  touching  the  extraordinary  degree  of  inso- 
lence and  unnecessary  intemperance,  which  the  unfortunate 
young  man  had  displayed,  in  the  chscnssion  with  that 
gentleman,  when  he  merely  waited  upon  him  as  the  friend 
of  Merton.  ^ 

*'  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  or  soothing  under 
the  circumstances,  my  dear  Fitzpatiick,"  said  Merton, 
endeavouring  to  temporize  with  his  feelings. 

**  Oh  faith,"  said  Charles,  "  as  for  its  being  satisfactory, 
I  was  determined  it  should  be  nothing  whativer  else,  if  you 
mean  the  meeting ;  and  as  for  the  result,  I  'd  be  sorry  if  I 
didn't  lament  the  man ;  but  'twas  his  onvu  %/^V!\Si%>  ^sv^V 
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TOW  to  Gad,  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  dead  as  he 
IB,  if  he  were  to  play  me  the  same  tricks  as  he  did,  Pd 
make  no  scruple  in  having  him  out  again  to-mofity# 
morning."  '  •" 

By  an  arrangement  of  dishes,  the  friends  contrived  txi 
"'  come  to  wine**  about  the  same  moment.  And  Merton 
found  so  much  pleasure  in  telling  his  sorrows  over  a  bottle 
•of  claret,  which  appeared  to  be  his  only  present  source  of 
consolation,  and  Charles  Fitzpatrick  enjoyed  so  rmuki  gra- 
tification in  listening  to  them  imder  similar  circimistances, 
that  they  talked  and  drank,  and  drank  and  talked,  tQl,  the 
conversation  taking  that  turn,  Fitzpatrick  insisted  on  intro- 
ducing Merton  to  his  sister,  a  lady  of  beauty,  talent,*  ttud 
accomplishment  (the  wife  of  a  Rear-admiral,  ab8efiKf'4im 
service),  who  would  be  delighted  to  make  his  acquaintaiMfey 
and  give  them  some  coffee.  ^^ ' 

Upon  inquiring  the  hour,  and  desiring  the  waiter  to  get  a 
hackney-coach,  it  turned  out  to  be  past  twelve ;  a  time^iiot 
weU  suited,  as  it  seemed  to  our  hero,  to  pay  a  first  ^vbUt 
to  a  new  female  acquaintance.  The  plan  was  accofdb^ 
changed,  and  another  bottle  of  claret  ordered,  to  be  follo^S^ 
by  a  grille, 

"  Taith,"  said  Fitzpatrick,  "  I  *d  be  glad  you  knew  lAy 
lister,  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman ;  I  vow  to  Gtid 
she  's  an  uncommon  elegant  woman ;  there 's  no  nonsdnse 
— no  plating,  as  I  call  it,  about  her.  I  must  tell  yoti'  )bl 
great  joke  we  have  against  her  just  now  :  my  brotherwih- 
£iw,  her  husband — capital  fellow,  a  countryman  of  V)ur*s 
— 'faith,  he  took  her  over  to  his  place  in  county  Wiiterfbrd 
— a  mighty  fine  place  too — and  after  she  had  been  livkig 
here  in  England  for  half-a-dozen  years — and  they  killed  a 
bullock  to  feast  the  tenants,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing—- and 
George,  that 's  her  husband — George  said  to  her,  *  Kate, 
my  love,  I  've  ordered  them  to  kHl  a  bullock,  aitd  1  Ve 
desired  Mahony — Mahony  is  his  own  man — ^his  manager — 
gone  with  him  to  sea — oh,  an  iligant  servant  !-*says  he, 
*  By  the  Lord,  we  've  killed  a  biillock,  and  I  've  desired 
Mahony  to  take  your  orders  about  it.' — *  Kill  a  bullock,  my 
life  !'  says  my  poor  innocent  sister,  *  dear  heart !  I  'm  quite 
pleased  at  that ;  I  'm  so  remarkably  fond  of  giblet-soup !' 
''Taith,Sir,  that's  a  \A\mdec  ^'^'Mii^Jit^  the  better 
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of  in  a  hurry ;  but  never  mind  that :  she 's  a  kind  creature, 
and  I  tell  you  what  you  mast  promise  me,  Harry — ^you 
mxat  break£EU9t  with  us  to-morrow ;  I  breakfast  with  her, 
and  come  you  shall,  and  she  '11  give  you  the  story  of  the 
g^blet-soup  herself." 

**  Agreed,"  said  Harry,  his  good-humour  increasing,  and 
his  spirits  considerably  improving  with  the  wine ;  '*  a  bar- 
gain— I  'm  your  man  !" 

''  That's  understood  :— I  'U  be  delighted/'  said  Charles, 
*'  to  introduce  you !" 

And  here  entered  the  waiters,  with  covers  hermetically 
sealed,  which,  being  removed,  displayed  grilled  and  minced 
pheasant ;  devilled  bones  of  sorts ;  and  all  other  omeable 
provocatives  to  appetite,  and  exciters  of  thirst,  which  the 
Apician  dispensary  of  Stevens,  Towsland  and  Co.  could 
furnish. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  nature  for  liquids,  cham- 
paign punch  was  proposed  by  our  hero ;  a  proof  that  he  had 
alrotdy  transgressed  those  rules  which  prudence  formerly, 
and  fashion  and  custom  at  present,  prescribe  with  regard  to 
drinking.  The  lamps  began  to  bum  dim,  the  waiters  looked 
pale  and  sleepy;  the  companions  felt  chilly;  the  ticking  of 
the  dock  seemed  to  grow  louder ;  an  occasional  gape  from 
a  distant  attendant,  and  a  shout  in  the  street,  betrayed  tbe 
lateness  of  the  hour ;  and  at  half-past  two  Fitzpatrick  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  his  tottering  friend  little  indicative  of  his 
own  steadiness. 

**  I  tell  you  what,"  said  the  free-hearted  Irishman,  *'  wc 
were  disi^pointed  in  our  coffee,  and  I  am  vexed  at  not  hav- 
ing introduced  you  to  Kate ;  but,  I  vow  to  Gad,  I  know 
some  friends  of  mine,  female  ladies,  who  Uve  in  Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square.  Oh,  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
extremely  nice,  proper,  iUgant  people ; — ^well  go  there,  and 
see  if  they  are  at  home." 

"  Home !"  stammered  Harry,  **  why — ^it's  three  o'clock  !** 

"  What  of  that,  now  ?"  said  Charles.  "  What's  the  clock 
to  do  with  it  ?  Wait  awhile,  and  along  come  with  me : — 111 
just  shew  ypu  two  iligant  people — Och,  by  the  powers — at 
least,  I  know  where  tibey  hved  last  season,  and  they  never 
move.     ComiQ,  wW  you  come,  Harry  ?" 

••  Any  where^  Ijl^^nt  Trojan,"  said  Merton, — **  aax^  'vV^ia, 
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all's  one  to  me  ;  Fm  exceedingly  happy — and  vastly  thirsty." 
Saying  which,  he  seized  and  applied  to  his  pale  and  parched 
lips  a  huge  jug  c^  small-heer  which  some  injudidous  waiter 
had  left  on  a  side-table. 

** Tut,  tut,  man!  what's  that  you  are  doing?"  cried 
Fitzpatrick. 

**  When  port  and  claret's  gone  and  spent,  < 

Then  table-beer's  most  excellent !" 

warbled  out  Harry,  who  had  lost  sight  of  every  thing  in 
the  world  except  the  two  lights  in  the  coffee-room ;  but, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  his  blindness  to  other  objects,  he 
was  fully  convinced  that  he  saw  four,  and  sometimes  six  of 
those ! 

"  Waiter !  waiter  !'*  cried  Fitzpatrick,  **  open  the  door,  if 
you  please !  Come,  my  excellent  Harry,  lean  upon  me,  and 
rU  take  care  of  you  all  the  way."  Saying  which,  the  admi- 
rable Charles  fetched  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  shbrt 
passage. 

'*  Steady  !"  cried  Harry. 

**  Steady  she  is !"  answered  Charles.  '^^    ' 

And  in  this  plight,  and  in  this  trim,  did  th6s%>  two  excel- 
lent personages  serpentine  their  road  out  of  the  coffee-room 
into  Bond-street,  and  through  many  other  streets,  the  names 
and  bearings  of  which  were  as  perfectly  unknown  to  them  at 
the  time  as  they  are  .o  me  now,  till  they  actually  made 
Thayer- street,  Mancheb  er-square,  high  and  dry,  the  breadth 
of  their  progress  hav'  ig  been  infinitely  greater  than  its 
length,  durinrj  the  excursion. 

"  That*:  >  ^door !"  said  Charles.  "  I  know  the  number; 
—that's  It         ,  ipre  goes !" 

Lieut.  C  .  itzpatrick  thundered  away  at  the  portal — no 
answer : — 8      a  the  door 

"  Vastis  tremit  ictibus !" 

"  Allow  we,"  said  Harry :  **  suffer  me,  my  dear  '^harles."'' 
And  Harry  produced  a  noise  with  the  knocker,  the  tbrce  and 
power  of  which  may  be  pretty  well  understood,  when  I  state 
that  it  awakened  a  watchman  who  was  snugly  ensconced  in  > 
his  box  at  the  comer  of  the  street. 
This  had  the  effect.     The  bolts  within  were  undrawn,  apd 
a'  man-seryvit  more  than  \i8^i-^"^^^v»  ""^^  ^  ^^svdle  in  his 
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hand,  (which  was  blown  out  in  the  operation,)  opened  the 
door. 

**  What  did  you  please  to  want,  Sir?'*  was  the  question. 

Fitzpatrick  had  entirely  forgotten  the  lady's  name  who 
was  his  particular  acquaintance. 

**  Your  lady,  Sir,"  said  Fitzpatrick. 

**  Follow  me !  follow  me  !"  added  the  enterprising  knight- 
errant,  turning  round  to  Merton,  who  was  behind  him  on 
the  steps. 

'*  No  sooner  said  than  done,"  cried  our  hero ;  and  both  the 
gentlemen  were  in  the  house  in  a  moment. 

The  servant  awoke  in  reality  at  this  juncture,  and  calling 
lustily  for  help,  the  door  (highly  to  the  credit  of  the  parish)  was 
almost  instantly  surrounded  by  several  of  the  venerable  guar- 
dians of  the  night.  Fitzpatrick  endeavoured  then  to  make 
his  way  out,  but  was  easily  caught.  Harry,  bolder  from  his 
igr  trance  of  the  locale  (for  Fitzpatrick  had  evidently  mis- 
taken the  house),  and  anxious  to  save  himself  from  exposure, 
made  a  dash  up-stairs,  stumbled  over  a  step  on  the  landing- 
place,  and  m  de  so  much  noise  as  to  induce  the  inmates  of 
the  drawina-ioom  to  leave  their  shelter  and  seek  safetv  in 
flight.  Judge  what  his  feelings  (if  feeling  he  had,  under  his 
present  circumstances,)  must  have  been,  when,  as  the  door 
of  the  apartment  opened,  he  found  himself  standing,  or 
rather  staggering  before  his  own,  his  beloved,  worshipped, 
and  adored  Fanny  Meadows  and  herttnaid  ! 

This  was  the  climax  of  his  miseries  (at  least  he  then 
thought  so,  poor  fellow) !  and,  without  waiting  ^or  any  thing 
more  than  a  shriek  of  horror  from  the  astor  '  4  girl,  he 
dashed  down  stairs  again,  and  was  given  in  "hd  to  the 
worthy  watchman  at  the  door.  i     10v.'-.v 

Strange  to  say,  this  very  house  had  been  l.^^gai,  fur- 
nished, by  Mrs.  Meadows  the  day  before  (t!  e  day  of  her 
arrival),  at  the  recommendation  of  the  people  at  the  hotel 
/here  sh'' » stopped  ;  and,  still  more  strange  to  say,  she  was 
gi>ne  to  k  birth-day  celebration  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
town,  (to  which  Fanny,  for  many  reasons,  did  not  choose  to 
accompany  her,)  from  which  she  had  not  returned,  leaving  her 
daughter  under  the  care  of  Doctor  Snodgrass,  who  had  but 
just  gone  to  bed  when  the  uproar  broke  out.  This  accoatvts* 
for  the  drowsy  servant's  having  opened  t\ie  doot  *\\\.  e^^^^Xa.- 
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tion  of  ncei  in^  his  mistress ;  this  accounts  for  Fanny's 
having  had  liie  udvantag;;  oi  beiag  up,  to  witness  the  humi- 
hating  exposure  of  Henry. 

The  watchman,  in  taking  charge  of  our  hero,  seemed,  to 
the  attentive  ears  of  poor  Fanny,  to  use  unnecessary  harsh-^ 
ness  and  barbarity ;  she,  poor  soul !  did  not  foresee  the  conse- 
quence of  this  affray — she  did  not  know  that  her  lover  could 
successfully  follow  the  advice  proffered  by  the  late  Lord 
Guilford  to  poor  John  Kemble  upon  another  and  infinitely 
more  delicate  occasion,  "to  give  them  a  guinea  and  say 
nothing  about  it  ;*'  she  did  not  know  but  that  he  might  be 
subjected  to  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  even  death  for 
his  crime  -,  and  having  heard  much  of  vagrant- acts,  and 
tread-mills,  and  such  things,  although  she  determined  never 
to  see  him  again,  she  resolved,  if  it  depended  upon  her,  at 
all  events  to  release  him  from  his  present  embarrassment. 
At  the  risk  even  of  her  character — of  her  fair  fame,  did  this 
innocent,  kind-hearted,  creature  rush  down  stairs,  and  by 
declaring  to  the**  civil  power  "(which  by  the  way  she 
thought  uncommonly  rude,)  that  our  hero  was  a  friend  of 
the  family,  whose  present  misconduct  arose  only  from  ine- 
briety, release  him  from  their  clutches.  The  exertion  made 
— her  sense  of  what  was  due  to  herself  instantly  retmned, 
and  she  ordered  the  door  to  be  closed  upon  the  humiliated 
grateful  Merton ;  and,  after  extorting  a  promise  from  the 
man-servant  who  recognised  his  favourite  Harry  (being 
convinced  that  no  promise  was  necessary  from  her  own 
maid),  that  he  would  not  mention  the  circumstance  (which, 
by  the  way,  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed 
Dr.  Snodgrass),  with  a  heart  more  than  half- broken,  she 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  to  await  her  mother's  arrival 
from  her  unreasonably  late  country  visit. 

What  a  host  of  reflections  crowded  at  this  moment  into 
the  unhappy  girl's  mind !  What  an  escape  she  had  ex- 
perienced in  her  separation  from  the  man  who  in  four  short 
days  had  so  entirely  forgotten  her  as,  regardless  of  pro- 
priety, or  even  common  decency,  to  involve  himself  in  the 
most    riotous    and    licentious  excesses:  and  outrage    the 
customs  of  societv  by  breaking  in  upon  the  sanctity  of  her 
niother'a  house  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  state.     Yet 
even  here,  the  forgiving  apvcit  oi  Xtu^Yois^,  V^a^ever  deeply . 
wounded,  however    sorely    Vuyvi^^,  y^\i\^^^x^^  ^^\s^!t^^si^5^ 
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very  like  a  palliation  of  his  conduct.  Might  not  his  sor- 
rows have  tempted  him  to  have  recourse  to  wine — might  he 
not  have  taken  more  than  prudence  dictated,  or  his  ordinary 
habits  justified,  to  avoid  reflection  and  dissipate  his  sorrows  ? 
It  might  be  so ;  but  that  he  should,  attended  by  a  stranger 
at  a  most  unseasonable  hour,  force  himself  into  their  resi- 
dence, and  even  into  her  presence  while  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, seemed  perfectly  unaccountable.  Little  did  poor 
Fanny  imagine  that  the  visit  was  made  by  mistake;  and 
least  of  all  did  she  suspect  the  honour  of  his  company  to 
have  been  intended  for  another  lady, 

"  Oh  !  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains  !  that  we  should  with  joy,  revel, 
pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts !" 

It  is  astonishing !  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  refine- 
ment of  the  present  age,  which  has  banished  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  from  all  civihzed  and  well-regulated  society ;  it 
has  accompanied  its  fit  companion,  swearing,  into  exile; 
but  still  they  fearfully  haunt  the  lower  and  even  middling 
classes  of  my  countrymen ;  and  yet  how  unaccountably  is 
the  influence  of  the  one,  and  the  toleration  of  the  other, 
maintained  any  where.  So  long  as  wine  is  pleasant  to  the 
palate,  there  may  be,  nay,  there  is,  a  certain  excuse  for 
swallowing  it ;  but  when  the  votary  of  Bacchus  (as  an  in- 
veterate drunkard  is  classically  called)  is  deprived  of  the 
power  of  tasting,  nay,  when  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  itself 
has  become  nauseous,  how  or  in  what  way  is  the  habit  to 
be  excused  ?  To  this  sad,  this  destructive,  vice,  may  be 
attributed  the  wreck  of  the  most  splendid  talents,  the  degra- 
dation of  the  statesman,  the  debasement  of  the  wit.  Are 
there  not  before  us  crowds  of  examples  where  every  earthly 
qualification  is  marred  by  it  ?  and  where  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity are  the  rewards  of  exertions  weakened  by  its  in- 
fluence, which,  used  with  sobriety  and  temperance,  would 
deserve,  and  might  receive,  the  meed  of  honour  and  the 
wreath  of  fame  ? 

The  madman  is  at  times  mischievous,  yet  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  calamity  we  possess  the  power  of  saving  him, 
and  preventing  the  commission  of  injuries  upon  others ;  but 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  heated  with  wine,  may  in  t<\e. 
hour  of  intoxication  commit  acta  of  {oW^  ox  Q»i  nv^^  ^\2Cl^ 
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in  sober  reason  they  would  tremble  even  to  name ;  in  such  a 
state  the  secret  of  a  friend,  the  honour  of  a  woman,  may 
be  betrayed ;  nay,  how  frequently  in  our  courts  of  justice  is 
the  frailty  of  intoxication  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  the  crime 
of  murder! 

In  the  present  case  I  exhibit  to  my  reader  a  flagrant  in- 
stance of  its  inqalculable  mischiefs.  Harry  Merton,  fuU  of 
high  principle,  talent,  honour,  generosity,  and  love ;  with 
a  heart  devoted  to  Fanny  Meadows,  without  one  thought 
beyond  her  happiness,  without  one  wish  beyond  her  comfort, 
— by  the  condemning  stimulus  of  wine  had  so  completely 
committed  himself  that,  long  before  her  mother's  return, 
she  had  again  and  again  offered  her  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
the  providential  frustration  of  her  marriage  with  him — had 
prayed  devoutly  that  her  bhnd  disobedience  to  parental 
authority  might  be  forgiven,  and  determined  positively 
•NEVER  TO  SEE  HIM  AGAIN  ;  a  rcsolutiou,  towards  the  firm 
maintenance  of  which  all  concomitant  circumstances,  it  must 
be  admitted,  seemed  most  advantageously  to  combine. 

Henry  himself,  sobered  by  the  electrical  events  of  the 
last  ten  minutes,  was  naturally  cast  down. 

"Droit  aux  ondes  du  Styx" — 

— nothing  could  equal   his  misery  —  his  almost    madness. 
He  found  Fitzpatrick  waiting  for    him  at  the    hotel;  but 
when,   after  apologizing  for  the  mistake  he  had  made  in 
conducting  his  friend  to  a  wrong  house,  he  was  made  to 
understand  the   full  extent  of    the  mischief    arising  from 
his  practical  blunder,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  stark  raving 
mad    in    earnest.     Oaths,    protestations    of    affection    for 
Harry,  maledictions  on  his  own  stupidity,  vows  to  compen- 
sate for  his  rashness,  or  blindness,  or  folly,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  oratory  ;  and,  in  the 
repetition  of  all  his  griefs  and  ])romises,  the  ill-fated  Harry  left 
him  to   sleep  off  the  effects  of  his  woe  and  his  wine  together. 
In    the  morning  the  companions  arose,  little  the  worse 
for  the  adventures  of  the  preceding  evening,  as  far  as  bodily 
ills  go.     Fitzpatrick,  however,  was  not  very  clear  as  to  the 
mode  he  had  adopted  to  escape  from  the  testy  guardians  of 
the  night ;  nor  was  it  until  his  servant  produced  a  Welsh 
^vig,  and   so   much   of  a  TaU\^  ^%  eow&tvtutes  upon  special 
occasions  in  Ireland  a  **  piece  oi  \!\\i^exl*  IxorssOKsa  \e«^<5.t'8 
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coat -pocket,  that  a  faint  glimmering  of  past  events  dawned 
upon  his  mind,  the  leading  one  of  which  was,  his  having 
disarmed  the  civil  power,  upset  two  or  three  of  the  grave 
body  who  were  escorting  him  down  Hinde- street,  and  made 
play  towards  Stevens's,  carrying  off  as  trophies  the  insignia 
of  office,  which  were  discovered,  as  we  have  described,  by 
his  man  in  the  morning. 

Harrv's  head  ached  and  throbbed,  but  the  real  torture 
was  in  his  heart — like  Cassio — there  it  was  he  was  hurt, 
**  ay,  past  all  surgery."  The  terms  on  which  he  was  living 
with  Mrs.  Meadows  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  expla- 
nation of  his  misconduct ;  besides,  he  did  not  know  that 
Fanny's  mother  was  not  actually  in  the  house  when  he  made 
his  unseasonable  appearance  on  the  stair-case ;  in  short, 
with  a  br£un  bewildered,  and  a  broken  spirit,  he  accompanied 
Fitzpatrick  to  fulfil  the  engagement  he  had  previously  made, 
to  breakfast  with  his  sister,  to  whom  Fitzpatrick  had  early 
in  the  morning  despatched  his  servant  to  announce  their 
intentions  of  visiting  her. 

When  they  reached  the  residence  of  the  Lady,  Henry 
felt  scarcely  enough  collected  to  behave  as  Fitzpatrick  wished 
him — *'  to  the  best  possible  advantage" — but  there  was  some- 
thing so  cordial,  so  warm,  and  so  winning,  in  the  manner, 
the  reception,  and  appearance  of  Mrs.  Burke,  that,  at  any 
other  time,  he  would  have  been  deUghted  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance :  under  the  present  circumstancies,  with  his  mind 
alienated  from  surrounding  objects,  and  engrossed  with 
absent  persons  and  **  foreign  affairs,"  he  heard,  but  under- 
stood not ;  saw,  but  delighted  not :  every  thing  that  oc- 
curred seemed  to  recal  the  last  night's  mishap  ;  the  boil- 
ing of  the  tea-urn  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  rattles  of  the 
watchmen ;  a  postman's  rap  at  the  door  brought  to  his  recol- 
lection the  dread  summons  to  the  Thayer-street  garrison 
which  had  produced  the  parley  ;  and  an  account  which  his 
fair  hostess  gave  of  having  been,  the  evening  before,  with  a 
party  of  friends  to  see  and  be  disgusted  with  the  unqualified 
vulgarities  and  indecencies  of  a  play  called  **  Tom  and 
Jerry,"  (which  was  then  in  its  zenith  of  mob  popularity,) 
appeared  to  convey  a  side- winded  satire  upon  the  exploits 
of  the  preceding  night. 

After  breakfast  Harry  concluded  \ie  ^oviX^  \i^  ^"t^^  V^i 
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return  to  the  Hotel  and  mourn  over  bis  lost  Fanny  and  his 
ruined  reputation,  but  Fitzpetrick,  who  was  by  no  means 
a  crying  philosopher,  engaged  him  to  "  make  a  third"  in  a 
t^te-d't^te  with  his  sister,  from  which  he  eould  not  with 
decency  extricate  himself,  as  Fitzpatrick  indeed  knew,  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  divert  his  thoughts^  involved  him 
in  it. 

Fitzpatrick,  whose  object  in  getting  leave  of  absence  was 
to  effect  the  purchase  of  a  regimental  lieutenant-Golondiey, 
had  business  at  Greenwood's,  and  at  the  Horse-Guards ; 
his  sister  offered  him  a  seat  in  her  carriage,  and  it  was  in- 
sisted upon  that  Harry  should  be  included  in  the  party ;  and 
after  the  occupations  of  the  officer  were  ended,  they  wore  to 
afford  Mrs.  Burke  ihe  advantage  of  their  taste  in  choosing 
some  furniture  for  a  new  house  she  had  taken  somewhere 
in  the  Regent's  Park. 

All  this  was  proposed  and  agreed  to,  and  the  party  em* 
barked  in  her  barouche.  Their  road  lay  through  Park-Lane, 
and  as  the  weather  was  delightful  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
it  was  probable  that  Fitzpatrick  would  be  delayed  for  some 
time  at  Charing- Cross,  a  new  proposal  wais  made  od  the 
wav  that  he  should  set  Merton  and  his  sister  down  at  the 
Constitution- Hill  gate,  take  the  carriage  on,  and  meet^emr 
after  his  business  was  over^  at  Whkehall,  wher^the  servants 
were  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Burke  and  Harry,  who  were  to  walk 
slowly  down  through  the  Green  Park  and  St.  James's  Park, 
and  thus  consume  the  time  more  agreeably  than  by  sitting 
shut  up  in  the  barouche  on  so  fine  a  morning.  Nothing 
could  be  pleasanter.  Mrs.  Burke,  anxious  to  afford  every 
accommodation  to  her  favourite  brother,  insisted  upon  his 
taking  the  servant  with  the  carriage,  for  whom,  she  observed, 
there  could  be  no  necessity  whatever,  with  such  an  escort 
as  Mr.  Merton. 

*'  Oh,  but,  my  dear  sister, — propriety  K*  cried  Charles. 
**  What  will  the  world  say  to  this  t^te-^h^tdte  of  your's  in 
the  Park,  while  poor  Burke  and  his  blue  bunting  are  blow- 
ing about  in  the  Mediterranean  V 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  Char-les,"  said  Mrs.  Burke,  making: 
two  syllables  of  his  name,  '*  I'm  not  in  the  least  alarmcdf  at 
what  the  world  says  about  me,  nor  a  bit  afraid  of  Mr.  Mer- 
ton ;  80  just  take  tiie  aervanX,  iw,  w^^iv  m>j\tfsw»Mr»  go  with 
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me  he  shall  not,  and  leave  you  like  a  poor  fellow  driving 
about  the  streets  in  a  glass-coach  !  I  wonder  what  mamma 
would  have  said  to  see  such  a  sight  in  Dublin  !'* 

"  I  vow  to  Gad,  Kitty,  Fm  not  the  man  to  thwart  you  ;*' 
said  Charles,  **  so  shut  up  the  door,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  good 
morning  to  you  both.  I'll  be  reAdy  for  you  by  the  time 
you  reach  Whitehall.** 

And  so  was  arranged  a  decent  drive  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  a  lady-like  walk  for  his  gay  and  lively  sister, 
both  of  which  appeared  particularly  pleasant,  and,  strange 
to  say,  without  being  particularly  wrong. 

As  the  lady  and  Harry,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Park,  nearly  at  the  back  of  the  Ranger's 
garden,  Mrs.  Burke  was  describing  some  excellent  traits  in 
her  brother's  character,  and  palliating  in  eloquent  language 
his  recent  mirfortune,  when,  in  the  animation  of  the  moment 
(aided  by  a  provoking  eddy  of  wind),  the  boa  which  she 
wore  fell  from  her  shoulder.  Actuated  by  a  sense  of  mere 
common- place  civility,  Harry  tendered  his  f^sistance  to  re- 
store it  to  its  proper  position,  and  having  necessarily  disen- 
gaged his  arm  from  her*s,  and  passed  his  hand  over  the 
back  of  her  neck  for  that  purpose,  retaining  with  his  right 
hand  the  arm  he  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  with  his  left, 
he  raised  his  eyes  at  the  moment  and  beheld  approaching 
him  within  a  few  yards,  at  a  turn  in  the  walk — Mrs.  Meadows 
and  Fanny,  followed  by  the  identical  servant  who  had  open- 
ed the  door  to  him  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ! ! ! 

They  passed  him,  at  an  increased  pace,  without  noticing 
him :  the  servant  alone  did  him  the  honour  to  recognise  him 
by  a  touch  of  his  hat. 

**  You  know  those  ladies  ?"  said  Mrs.  Burke. 

'*  I  do,"  said  Harry  ;  "  but— but " 

**  Oh,  and  upon  my  word  I  don't  want  any  secrets,"  re- 
plied the  lady.  **  There's  a  reason  for  every  thing  in  this 
world ;  and  I'm  quite  sure  there's  a  reason  for  your  not 
knowing  those  people  tb-day.  So,  as  I  was  saving,  poor 
Charges " 

From  this  point,  the  vivacious  conversation  of  his  fair 
companion  was  unintelligible  to  Harry.     He  heard  it  all 
going  on,  glibly  and  fluently,  and  it  might  have  been  un- 
commonly entertaining :  but  not  a  «vl\ftte\ft  ^v\  \kft.  ''''  XsaiiA. 
in :" — how  could  it  be  expected  that  Yie  a\io\il^\ 
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Never,  sure,  was  man  so  pursued  by  misfortune :  here 
he  was,  again,  criminated  by  the  most  unequivocal  of  all 
evidence — ocular  demonstration.  Twice  within  twenty- 
four  hours  he  had  been  thrown  under  the  observation  of 
Fanny  in  such  situations,  and  under  such  circumstances,  as 
could  leave  her  no  possibility  of  doubting  his  indifference  at 
Penrith,  his  indelicacy  in  Thayer-street,  and  his  infidelity  in 
the  Green  Park. 

He  revolved  in  his  mind  all  the  mishaps  of  the  week : — 
the  unfortunate  caution  which  induced  him  to  prefer  the 
bye-path  to  Carlton,  by  which  manoeuvre  he  had  missed 
the  beloved  object  of  his  hopes  and  wishes  while  she  was 
actually  in  his  power ; — the  unhappy  equivoque  produced 
by  Miss  Sowerby*s  billet-doux,  which  never  could  have  been 
brought  about  had  he  kept  the  high  road  and  met  his  Dul- 
cinea.  All  the  contre-temps  of  his  life  danced  in  his  mind; 
but  all  gave  place  to  the  last  three  :  the  others,  Fanny  knew 
were  inevitable — the  consequent  annihilation  of  their  whole 
scheme  she  saw  brought  about,  and  must  have  exculpated 
Harry  from  any  charge  except  that  of  ill-fortune — -but  the 
last  three  were  enough  to  drive  a  stoic  mad. 

Then  again  of  the  last  two  of  all ;  the  former  one  was  light, 
by  comparison  with  this — that  had  occurred  while  he  was 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  in  which  state,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, Fanny's  generosity  had  been  extended  to  him ;  this 
took  place  in  the  broad  noon  of  day,  when  the  first  object 
which  met  her  eyes,  after  her  heroic  conduct  of  the  prece- 
ding night,  was  her  devoted  slave  lounging  with  a  dashing 
woman,  unattended  by  a  servant,  in  a  public  walk,  adjusting 
her  dress  (or,  at  all  events,  affecting  to  do  so,)  with  the 
most  perfect  nonchalance. 

There  could  not  have  been  committed  a  more  flagrant 
outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  an  innocent,  fond,  devoted  girl, 
than  this.  Nor  could  there  have  happened  an  event  better 
calculated  to  encourage  Mrs.  Meadows  in  her  expatiationd 
upon  the  baseness  of  her  daughter's  pretended  lover ;  and 
to  say  truth,  appearances  were  so  strong  against  him  that 
Fanny  herself  could  hardly  refuse  to  admit,  with  her  mother, 
the  wonderful  interposition  of  Providence  which  had 
snatched  a  disobedient  child  from  misery  and  destruction. 
But  when  Fanny  recollected  X\ie  <iowN^T^^t\on  at  the  cot- 
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tage, — when  she  recalled  those  scenes  which  never  fade 
from  youthful  minds — when  she  retraced  the  glow  of  ani- 
mation which  heamed  in  Henry *8  countenance,  as  he  gazed 
upon  her ;  the  joy  which  lighted  up  every  feature,  when 
she  confessed  her  attachment  to  him, — all  her  mother's 
arguments  melted  into  thin  air.  Love,  triumphant  Love, 
ruled  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  though  she  blamed  at  one 
moment,  she  palliated  at  another;  and,  grave  as  was  the 
nature  (if  his  offences,  her  anger  was  light  in  the  scale,  com- 
pared with  her  affection.  Could  she  have  beheved  him 
really  guilty,  it  is  true,  her  outraged  dignity,  her  wounded 
feelings,  would  have  bid  her  shut  him  eternally  from  her 
heart ;  yet  she  doubted — for  true  love  is  as  incredulous  of 
the  mental  deformity  of  its  object,  as  it  is  blind  to  personal 
imperfections. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  matters  should  long  rest 
on  their  present  footing ;  and  no  sooner  had  Merton  disen- 
gaged himself  from  the  trammels  in  which  he  was  entangled, 
than  he  proceeded  to  Stevens's,  and  addressed  an  excalpa- 
tory  note  to  his  beloved,  entreating  her  to  suspend  her 
judgment  with  regard  to  his  conduct  until  he  could  explain 
matters  to  her,  which  he  gave  her  to  understand  he  was 
unable  to  do  by  letter :  thus  implying  a  desire  for  an  inter- 
view, in  which,  he  flattered  himself,  he  could  obliterate  the 
impressions  made  upon  his  charmer's  mind  during  the  last 
few  days. 

"Any  man,*'  says  the  proverb,  "may  take  a  horse  to  a 
pond,  but  fifty  men  cannot  make  him  drink.*'  Any  man 
may  write  a  note  to  a  fair  captive,  but  fifty  men  cannot  get 
it  conveyed  to  her,  while  she  is  watched  and  guarded,  as 
Fanny  Meadows  was. 

What  will  not  Love  suggest !  what  will  his  votaries 
refuse  to  do  when  under  his  influence !  A  man  personally 
disagreeable,  but  always  extremely  civil  to  Henry,  was  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Nevilles,  a  family  with  whom 
the  Meadowses  passed  much  of  their  time  in  London.  He 
was  quite  sure  that,  amongst  the  few  privileged  associates 
of  Fanny,  Lucy  Neville  would  certainly  be  one.  He  forth- 
with laid  a  plan  of  applying  to  this  extremely  disagreeable 
man,  (but  whom,  by  the  way,  he  did  not  like  the  less  for 
his  being  particularly  odious  to  Miss  Meadov?^,"^  \ft  vcA^sifc 
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him  to  make  interest  with  Miss  Neville,  whose  opinion  of 
him  was,  luckily  for  all  parties,  quite  the  reverse  of  Fanny's, 
to  convey  the  communication,  upon  which  depended  his 
present  exculpation  and  his  future  happiness.  And  accord  * 
iiigly  he  proceeded  to  the  Albany,  where  the  destined  mectiator 
lived,  and,  finding  him  at  home,  opened  his  whole  heart  to 
him  ;  and  indeed  remained  with  him  till  it  was  time  to  dress 
tor  dinner,  expatiating  upon  the  unparalleled  charms  of 
Fanny,  and  the  peculiar  hardship  of  his  own  particular 
case. 

Young  Wilson,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  imme- 
diately undertook  the  mission,  and  augured  favourably  of 
its  success  from  the  fortunate  circumstance  which  favoured 
its  execution,  namely^-his  engagement  that  very  evening  to 
a  party  at  Neville's,  where,  without  doubt,  the  Meadowses 
would  be.  Elated  witb  joy  at  a  gleam  of  something  like 
hope,  my  hero  put  into  Wilson's  hands  the  note  which  was 
to  clear  up  all  doubts,  smooth  away  all  difficulties,  and  bring 
about  the  consummation  of  all  his  hopes,  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  Wilson  should 
call  at  Stevens's,  on  his  return  from  the  Nevilles, — 
**  report  progress,"  and  perhaps,  "ask  leave  to  sit  again 
to-morrow." 

Who  time  ambles  withal,  who  time  gallops  withal,  the 
immortal  Bard  has  aptly  told  us^—surely  he  crept  withal, 
with  our  poor  watchful  lover,  hoping  and  doubting  for  the 
issue  of  his  enterprise.  Creep,  did  I  say? — the  word  is  not 
strong  enough  to  express  the  lagging  laziness  with  which 
the  senseless  hands  of  the  coffee-room  clock  seemed  to  crawl 
round  the  dial.  Wine,  walnuts  twice  picked,  a  magazine, 
three  newspapers — his  own  pocket-book,  line  by  line  thrice 
read — coffee,  and  two  glasses  of  Cura^oa, — all,  all  were 
called  in  to  aid  the  hoary  traveller  in  his  progress.  But 
with  all  these  "  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  he  mended 
his  pace  no  more  than  a  postboy  for  the  promise  of  half-a- 
crown  at  the  end  of  a  twelve-mile  stas^e. 

It   was   much  past  midnight,  and  Harry  began  to  think 

himself  doomed  to  a  Greenland  evening,  when  the  battants 

of  the  coffee-room  were  thrown   open  and  presented  to  lua 

longing  eyes  the  man  from  whom,  at  any  other  time,  he 

would  have  crossed  the  muddVesX  ^\x^\.  vsl  town  to  escape. 
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"  Well,  well,"  said    my  hero,     **  sit   down.     How  d'ye 
do  ? — eh ! — has  she  got  it  ?*' 

*'Hush,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Wilson,  "  moderate  your 
raptures — the  waiters  will  hear  us.     Every  body  else  gone  ?" 

'*  Oh  I  ages  ago."  said  Merton. 

**  She  has  got  it,"  replied  the  negociator — "  Lucy  gave  it 
to  her^  and  has  given  me  her  answer.  I  pleaded  for  you 
with  the  mediatrix — she  pleaded  with  your  angel,  for 
angelic  she  is,*'  said  Wilson  ;  **  and  then  I  saw  a  whisper- 
ing, and  a  turning  pale,  and  a  flushing  red,  and  presently 
the  two  girls  marched  off:  and  I  forthwith  engaged  Mrs. 
Meadows  in  a  conversation  about  pictures  and  poets  ;  kept 
her  attention  employed  till  the  return  of  the  fair  plotters, 
and—" 

**  Well,  well,*'  said  Harry  in  breathless  anxiety,  **  what's 
the  result  ?  come  to  that.*' 

**  Why,"  said  Wijson,  **  if  you'll  promise  to  be  punctual, 
and  will  be  walking  in  Kensington  Gardens,  near  the  Bays- 
water  gate,  and  down  the  Evergreen  walk,  at  one  o'clock 
to-morrow,  you  will  meet  two  young  ladies  who  shall  be 
nameless.  Perhaps  my  accompanying  you  may  not  be  dis- 
agreeable, nor  unfavourable  to  any  communication  you  may 
destine  for  the  private  ear  of  Miss  Meadows." 

**  Upon  your  honour,  will  she  come  ?"  exclaimed  Henry. 

•*  I  have  said." 

**  And  to-morrow  I  shall  again  behold — again  speak 
to  her!" 

**  No  raptures  now,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Wilson.  **  *Tis 
near  one  o  clock,  so  I  will  e'en  take  one  glass  of  soda-water, 
and  retire." 

**  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Harry, 
shaking  Wilson  cordially  by  the  hand ,  "I  never  shall  be 
able  to  repay  this." 

"  Be  ready  to-morrow,"  said  Wilson,  '*  and  I'll  be  here  at 
twelve.  I  am  in  some  degree  interested  in  the  result  of 
your  adventure,  as  I  confess  to  you,  that  which  I  do  not 
qonfess  to  others,  that  Lucy  Neville,  though  seen  to  vast 
disadvantage  by  the  side  of  Fanny  Meadows,  has  her  attrac- 
tions and  good  points :  and,  over  and  above  every  other 
amiable  quality,  I  flatter  myself  she  has  a  partiality  for  your 
humble  servant.     However,  once  more^  adieu  ;  and '  remem- 
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ber  twelve.' "     And  away  went  Wilson,  leaving  Harry  in 
amended  spirits,  full  of  hope,  ardour,  and  enthusiasm. 

To  describe  the  happiness  of  Merton  at  the  prospect  now 
before  him,  the  certaintv  that  half  an  hour's  conversation 
with  his  beloved  would  set  all  to  rights,  were  a  vain  attempt 
— upstairs  he  went  to  bed — dismissed  his  servant — and 
throwing  himself  into  bed,  lay  down  to  think  of  the  morrow, 
and  sang  himself  to  sleep  singing  Sheridan's  Song — 

"  By  him  we  love  offended, 

How  soon  our  anger  flies  ; 
One  day  apart  'tis  ended 

Behold  him,  and  it  dies. 
Last  night,  your  wooing  brother, 

Enraged,  I  bid  depart, 
And,  sure,  bis  nide  presumption 

DeRerved  to  lose  my  heart ; 
But  were  he  now  before  me, 

In  spite  of  injured  pride, 
I  fear  my  eyes  would  pardon 

Before  my  tongue  could  chide." 

With  these  apposite  and  applicable  words  in  his  head,  if  not 
on  his  tongue,  he  sank  into  repose. 

Those  who  have  dwelt  in  climates  where  days  of  sunshine 
succeed  each  other  for  months,  where  cloudless  skies  reflect 
in  summer  seas  the  brightness  and  gaiety  of  every  surround- 
ing object,  and  where,  for  a  certain  season,  a  man  is  secure 
of  fair  weather,  will  perhaps  enter  into  the  feelings  of  poor 
Harry,  who,  when  he  rose  at  ten  in  the  morning,  fiill  of 
delightful  anticipations,  discovered  that  the  rain  was  pouring 
in  torrents  from  dense  clouds  which  seemed  hanging  on  the 
very  chimney- tops  at  the  back  of  CliflFord  Street ;  the  atmos- 
phere thick  and  yellow- — the  day  dark  and  gloomy  ;  and  no 
ray  of  sunshine  beaming  with  the  slightest  hope  of  amend- 
ment in  the  weather,  which  was  so  decidedly  bad  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  anybody  walking  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  consequently  putting  ati  end  to  the  interview 
with  Fanny. 

Wilson  came  at  noon,  but  farther  progress  was  not  to  be 

made  by  Harry ;  his  friend,  however,  having  the  entr4  at 

the  Nevilles',  determined  upon  calling  there,     Harry  re- 

solved  upon  walking  with  him  to  the  door  of  the  house,  a& 

if  that  couJd  possibly  be  oi  au^  s>eT\\cfc  \a  \i\xn.  •,  to  be  sure. 
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Fanny  had  passed  from  it  into  her  carriage  the  night 
before,  and  even  the  sand  of  the  desert  is  sanctified  bv  the 
footstep  of  her  we  love  ;  but  over  the  threshold  he  dared  not 
venture — he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  family ;  his 
present  intrusion  would  look  like  design,  it  might  involve 
his  Fanny  in  difficulties — it  might  embarrass  her  friend  Lucy. 
Quitting,  therefore,  the  arm  of  his  friend  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  he  returned  to  Stevens's,  where  Wilson  had  promised 
to  call  on  his  way  back  to  Albany. 

He  did  call,  and  brought  with  him  a  sealed  note — not 
from  Fanny,  but  from  her  friend  :  it  ran  thus  : — 

'*  You  must  be  well  convinced  how  irksome  and  unplea- 
sant any  clandestine  correspondence  must  be  to  myself  and 
mif  friend ;  as  you  value  our  happiness,  give  up  all  farther 
attempts  of  a  similar  nature.  We  go  to-morrow  to  the 
cottage  ;  there  we  may  perhaps  meet. 

**  Yours, 

**LucY  Neville." 

The  contents  of  this,  which  were  unknown  to  Wilson, 
were  something  like  a  damper;  prudence  had  dictated  the 
lines,  and  there  was  in  fact  nothing  more  than  proper  deli- 
cacy in  the  effort  to  terminate  a  secret  intercourse  ;  but 
prudence  is  not  allied  to  love,  and  Henry  first  trembled  and 
doubted,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  finished  by  consulting 
his  friend,  who  soothed  him  a  little  by  representing  that  it 
appeared  to  him  as  if  fear  of  Mrs.  Meadows,  her  anger,  and 
the  consequences  of  her  resentment,  if  the  affair  were  dis- 
covered, were  the  real  causes  of  this  sudden  conclusion  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  information  that  they  were  imme- 
diately proceeding  to  the  cottage,  where  opportunities  of 
seeing  them  would  naturally  occur  more  frequently  than  in 
London,  was  a  perfect  compensation  for  any  apparent 
abruptness  in  the  note. 

Henry,  although  he  did  not  entirely  admit  the  force  of 
this  reasoning,  nor  quite  see  why  Fanny  should  have  written 
by  deputy,  determined  upon  one  measure,  which  perhaps  is 
sflf- evident  to  my  readers — it  was  that  of  proceeding  home- 
ward immediately,  so  as  to  be  down  at  his  father's  before 
thev  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thus  prevent  the 
suspicions  which  following  them  m\g\\\.  ivaXxjit^^  ct^%X&* 
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This  resolution,  hastily,  but  wisely,  formed,  was  as 
hastily  put  into  execution;  a  chaise  was  ordered,  and 
long  before  his  father's  dinner-hour  he  was  beneath  his 
paternal  roof,  whence  he  had  been  absent  exactly  one 

WEEK ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


■"We'll  unlock 


Our  safest  secrets,  shed  upon  each  other 

Our  tenderest  cares,  and  quite  unbar  those  doors 

Which  shall  be  shut  to  all  mankind  besides." 

The  reception  Henry  met  with  when  he  arrived  at  home 
perfectly  astonished  him.  His  father,  who  had  no  object 
but  his  son's  happiness,  who  never  had  exercised  a  paternal 
sway  over  the  honest  wishes  and  honourable  inclinations  of 
his  child,  appeared  hurt,  wounded,  and  mortified  by  the 
exploit  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  particularly  so 
by  its  failure :  but  the  young  man  was  completely  overcome 
when  the  old  gentleman,  after  reading  him  a  lecture  upon 
the  folly,;  of  concealing  his  desires  and  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  attachment  to  Fanny  from  a  parent,  in  whose 
conduct  towards  his  child  affection  and  indulgence  had 
invariably  been  the  prominent  features,  informed  him  that 
although  circumstances,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  pre- 
vented his  being  as  explicit  as  he  earnestly  wished  to  be, 
he  felt  it  right  to  tell  him  that,  had  he  thought  proper  to 
entrust  him  with  the  state  of  his  affections,  he  should  have 
been  able  to  make  the  whole  matter  smooth,  and  would 
most  undoubtedly  have  obtained  Mrs.  Meadows's  willing 
consent  to  the  mariiage  ;  *•  for,*'  added  the  old  gentleman, 
**  vou  must  be  sure  that  with  the  fortune  alone  which  I 
appear  to  have  at  my  disposal,  1  should  not  have  sufiered 
you  to  live  thus  long  without  a  profession.  What  my 
prospects  for  you  arCj  I  am  bound  implicitly  to  conceal ; 
nor  can  you  be  informed  upon  the  subject  till  after  my 
death.  But,  upon  an  occasion  where  your  happiness, 
sind  I  suppose,  by  the  step  she  has  taken,  the  happiness 
of  an  amiable  girl  like  Miss  Meadows,  are  both  concerned, 
/  should  have  felt  myself  t\iW.y  *^\»\i^^^,  xm^ec  ^xMjk  i^uliar  • 
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circumstances,  in  submitting  so  much  of  my  prospects  for 
you  to  Mrs.  Meadows  as  would,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
have  entirely  altered  her  present  view  of  the  affair  be- 
tween you." 

"  And  is  it  too  late  now,  Sir  V  said  the  anxious  son. 

Judge  what  his  feelings  were,  when  the  kind  father,  the 
tear  standing  in  his  eye,  the  flush  of  happiness  glowing  on 
his  furrowed  cheek,  answered  "No, — Harry,  it  may — it 
shall  be  arranged  yet.'* 

•*  Ten  thousand  thanks  and  blessings !"  cried  the  en- 
raptured Harry.     **  Adieu  to  care  !  adieu  to  sorrow  !** 

*•  Are  they  returned^"  inquired  Mr.  Merton. 

**  No,  Sir,"  said  the  happy  son,  **  I  believe  they  will  be 
here  to-morrow.*' 

*'  Then  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Merton,  **  will  I  make  my 
visit  of  ceremony,  and  open  the  negotiations." 

**  Oh,  to-morrow — to-morrow!  why  are  they  not  here 
to-day  ?"  murmured  the  anxious  Henry,  who  was  so 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  ill-luck  that  he  trembled  at  delay ; 
nor  was  his  mind  at  all  easy  as  to  the  result,  or  indeed  the 
nature  of  the  communication  to  be  made  to  the  family  of 
his  beloved ;  he  was  puzzled  to  imagine  why  circumstances 
so  deeply  involving  his  interest,  as  those  to  which  Mr. 
Merton  alluded,  had  been  so  long  and  so  carefully  concealed 
from  him,  and  why  they  should  have  the  effect,  as  his  father 
evidently  thought  they  would,  of  suddenly  and  entirely 
altering  the  decisions  and  arrangements  of  persons  almost 
strangers  to  him. 

Whatever  his  surmises  might  have  been,  or  however 
anxious  he  might  have  felt  for  a  little  light  upon  the  su)  - 
ject,  any  hope  of  farther  elucidation  was  cut  short  by  a 
command  from  the  old  gentleman,  not  to  recur  at  any  time 
to  what  had  passed  that  afternoon  between  them ;  he 
added,  indeed,  that,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  be 
explicit,  his  lips  were  sealed,  and  he  trusted  to  his  son  not 
to  ?eek  that  knowledge  which  could  be  purchajsed  only 'by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  father's  honour. 

An  injunction  couched  in  such  terms  was  of  course  as 
binding  as  the  strongest  my  Lord  Chancellor  ever  granted 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  official  career;  but,  as  is 
uniformly  the  case  with  poor  human  i\%X\xt^,  \Jafc  ^\x^wj^x 
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and  more  important  the  father's  reasons  for  keeping  silence 
appeared  to  be,  by  so  much  the  stronger  and  more  ardent 
was  the  son's  desire  of  enlightenment  upon  the  subject. 

Time,  against  whom  Harry's  enmity  was  quite  marvellous, 
wore  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  The  morrow  came, 
and  with  it  to  their  villa  Mrs.  Meadows  and  her  daughter ; 
hardly  ^was  breathing-time  allowed  them  before  the  note 
which  Mr.  Merton  had  penned  the  night  before,  stating  his 
anxiety  for  an  interview,  was  sent ;  and  an  answer,  indi- 
cative of  the  lady's  acquiescence  in  the  wish,  and  the 
happiness  she  should  feel  in  receivyig  him  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  returned :  she,  moreover,  was  pleased  to 
request  that  he  would  make  his  visit  unaccompaiiied  by  his 
son,  as  she  was  anxious  to  spare  his  feelings  and  her  own 
upon  the  delicate  subject  under  discussion,  in  case  the 
interview  ended  unsatisfactorily,  which,  with  a  turn  some- 
what savouring  of  pertness,  the  lady  seemed  seriously  to 
apprehend. 

Every  thing  cold,  or  chilling,  or  killing,  to  our  hero's 
ardent  hopes  in  the  reply  of  Mrs.  Meadows,  was,  however, 
soothed  away  by  the  decided  tone  which  his  father  assumed. 
He  spoke  so  confidently  of  success,  and  not  only  of  success, 
but  of  the  lady's  anxiety  for  the  connexion,  that  Harry's 
happiness  was  complete ;  and  while  the  anxious  son  and  the 
delighted  parent  sat  sipping  their  wine,  my  hero  felt  a  sen- 
sation, to  him,  accustomed  as  he  always  was  (and  certainly 
had  been  since  my  reader's  acquaintance  with  him),  to 
ill-luck,  entirely  new — Hope,  half  realized,  filled  his  mind, 
and  he  saw  before  him  the  speedy  termination  of  all  his 
earthly  cares. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  interview  was  to  take  place  ;  it  was 
now  half-past  seven,  and  Harry,  full  of  joy  and  eagerness 
for  the  event,  thought,  as  it  was  quite  clear  to  him  he 
should  be  sent  for  to  ratify  the  treaty,  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  refresh  his  appearance  whilst  coffee  was  preparing, 
and  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  running  up- stairs  to 
his  dressing-room  in  order  to  give  a  killing  tie  to  his  neck- 
cloth, (an  article  of  dress  which  in  those  days,  and  before 
the  advance  of  stocks  was  white)  and  an  astounding  brush- 
up  to  his  hair ;  but  while  he  was  employed  upon  this  inter- 
esting- service,  a  tremendous  iio\sfe»  iollowed  by  a  violent 
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rmgtng  of  bells,  and  screams  and  shrieks,  suddenly  assailed 
his  ears. 

Whence  the  uproar  had  arisen  he  could  not  at  the  mo- 
ment imagine:  and,  rushing  down  stairs  to  inquire  the 
cause,  judge  his  horror,  his  indescribable  terror  and  surprise, 
at  finding  the  beloved  father  he  had  a  few  minutes  before 
left  in  apparently  perfect  health — a  lifeUss  corpse  ! 

So  it  was ; — an  apoplectic  fit  had  seized  the  old  gentle- 
man, probably  induced  by  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
the  importance  of  the  disclosures  he  had  to  make  to  Mrs. 
Meadows,  and  their  certain  results  so  favourable  to  his  sons 
happiness  ; — in  an  instant  the  vital  spark  was  extinct ;  he 
had  fallen  from  his  chair, ^  and,  when  his  agonized  son 
entered,  the  room,  he  was  lying  on  the  floor,  the  servants 
surrounding  him,  chafing  his  temples  and  rubbing  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  in  hopes  of  recalling  what  they  flattered  them- 
selvea  was  merely  suspended  animation; — ^but  it  was  all 
over. — He  had  been  thus  hastily  summoned  away,  and  the 
wealth  of  worlds  could  not  restore  him. 

This  last  appalling  stroke  of  fate  was  too  much  for  poor 
Harry — his  misery  was  incredibly  great ; — but  when  a  con- 
viction of  the  dreadful  truth,  the  full  amount  of  his  afl^iction, 
burst  upon  him,  something  like  madness  seized  him,  force 
4;ould  not  restrain  his  struggles  5 — he  grasped  the  cold  hand 
of  his  dead  father,  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  called  on  his  name 
a  thousand  times,  printed  a  thousand  kisses  upon  his  uncon- 
scious cheek.  He  still  hoped  for  the  resuscitation  of  his 
beloved  parent  5  the  village  surgeon,  who  had  been  instantly 
summoned,  shortly  arrived,  and  made  an  effort  to  open  u 
vein,  but  all  was  fruitless ;  the  soul  of  Merton  had  winged 
its  flight  to  Heaven. 

It  was  by  force  alone  Henry  was  removed  from  the  body ; 
he  knew,  he  felt  what  he  had  lost,  in  losing  such  a  father. 

What  a  reverse  in  such  a  moment  of  time !  The  bein^ 
dearest  to  his  heart,  to  whom  he  was  most  dear,  who  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  had  been  suggesting  plans  for  his 
happiness,  opening  to  liis  view  scenes  of  anticipated  bliss, 
now  lay  stretched  upon  his  bed  in  the  silent  sleep  of  death. 
And  himself  too — in  the  twinkUng  of  an  eye,  changed  from 
|;he  idolized  son  to  the  isolated  orphan,  without  a  friend  on 
whom  he  could  rely. 
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All  the  bright  prospects  of  his  life  obscured,  all  his  best 
hopes  destroyed,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  frustrated  at 
the  moment  it  was  on  the  point  of  realisation. 

The  medical  man,  whose  conduct  assumed  tbat  <if  paternal 
kindness  towards  the  suffering  youth,  advised  him  to  search 
amongst  his  father's  papers,  to  ascertain  Aether  he  had 
left  a  will :  but  the  acute  feelings  of  the  broken-lnearted  son 
revolted  from  such  an  inquiry,  till  his  adviser  suggested 
that  such  a  document,  if  it  existed,  might  contain  some  di- 
rections with  regard  to  the  funeral,  and  that  a  negligence  at 
present  on  such  a  point  might  be  the  cause  of  re^et  to  the 
survivor  hereafter :  the  right  chord  had  been  stridden,  and 
Henry  proceeded  with  avidity  to  ascertain  wheth^  there 
were  any  commands  of  his  father's  left  for  him  to  execute. 

Amongst  none  of  the  papers  of  the  deceased  could  they 
discover  the  object  of  their  search,  and,  concluding  that  there 
was  no  will,  at  least  in  the  possession  of  the  old  gentleman 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  necessary  directions  for  the 
mournful  ceremony  of  interment  were  given  by  Henry,  with 
as  much  calmness  and  composure  as  he  was  able  to  com- 
mand. 

If  any  thing  could  have  added  to  the  pangs  he  felt,  it 
would  have  been  the  marked  and  singular  silence  of  the 
Meadowses  on  the  occasion,  who  alone,  of  all  the  neighboun, 
omitted  to  inquire  after  the  survivor  of  the  melancholy  and 
awful  visitation ; — he  never  mentioned  their  name  during 
the  six  days  previous  to  the  funeral,  nor  was  it  ever  men- 
tioned to  him ;  and,  when  the  day  came  which  tore  from 
him  for  ever  the  loved  remains  of  his  adored  father,  he 
quitted  the  village  with  the  only  companion  he  had  adiiuitted 
(the  medical  attendant),  and  proceeded  to  London,  without 
the  slightest  communication  having  passed  between  the 
families. 

To  say  that  his  thoughts  never  reverted  to  Fanny  would 
be  to  give  Henry  a  character  with  my  readers  for  an  exda- 
sive  devotion  to  grief,  to  which  he  has  no  claim ;  he  did 
think  of  her,  and  frequently,  during  his  sorrow ;  but  he  felt 
it  would  be  sacrilege  to  mention  his  feelings,  or  to  suffer  an 
inquiry  about  worldly  objects  to  pass  his  lips,  during  the 
sad  period  of  watching  by  his  father's  corpse :  he  never  left 
the  coffin's  side  unless  remoN^d  bv  the  attendants,  whose 
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biddings  to  meals  and  to  his  chamber  he  mechanically 
obeyed,  though  the  refreshment  Gi  the  one,  and  the  reppse 
of  the  other,  were  equally  stxange^s  to  his  lips  and  eyes. 

Aft^  remaii^ing  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in  London,  the 
wretched  son  returned  to  the  villi^,  «ip[d  proceeded  with 
his  kind  and  attentive  friend  to  his  late  father's  dwelling ; 
and  a  bitter  struggle  he  had  in  revisiting/  for  the  first  time 
after  such  a  loss,  Qie  scenes  of  all  his  early  happiness.  His 
friend  earnestly  recommended  his  seeking  society,  and 
impressed  upon  his  mind  the  absolute  necessity  of  rallying 
from  a  grief  which,  however  natural,  he  must  admit  to  be 
unavailing. 

The  first  evidence  of  any  thing  like  the  least  alleviation  of 
his  sorrow  was  the  anxiety  he  expressed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  movements  of  the  Meadowses.  Their  marked 
neglect  and  inattention  could  not  efh^ce  the  deep,  heartfelt 
interest  that  occupied  his  mind,  and  he  enquired  of  his  man 
whether  Mrs.  Meadows  was  still  at  her  cottage. 

'•  Mrs.  Meadows,  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  "  has  left  this." 

"  Left  this  !-^when  ?"  inquired  his  master. 

"  I  saw  them  go  this  morning.  Sir ;  not  long  before  you 
came  home." 

"  Go,  tiien,  and  ask  whither  they  are  gone,"  said 
Merton,  attempting  to  affect  indifference ;  "I  should  like 
to  know." 

The  servant  accordingly  proceeded  to  obtain  the  desired 
intelligence,  and  returned  with  the  information  that  they 
were  gone  to  Ramsgate. 

*^  Ramsgate !"  said  Harry,  "  what  on  earth  can  have 
taken  them  to  Ramsgate !  Brighton,  it  is  true,  because  it  is 
the  fashion,  is  a  common  resort  in  the  winter;  but  not 
Ramsgate,  that  I  ever  heard  of ! — ^What  can  have  induced 
them  to  go  to  Ramsgate  just  as  the  winter  is  setting  in !" 

The  only  inmate  left  at  the  cottage  was  an  old  woman, 
not  half  so  communicative,  perhaps,  as  a  young  one  would 
have  been,  nor  half  so  intelligent  as  Harry  desired.  He 
enquired  himself  at  the  gate,  and  she  knew  nothing  more 
than  that  they  were  gone  to  Rai^sgate,  and  did  not  intend 
returning  before  Ajwil  or  May. 

**  ApiS  or  May,"  murmured  Henry ;  **  then  I  must  go  to 
them :  four  or  five  months  of  doubt  and  separation.  wovkVL 
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annihilate  me :  I  have  no  hope  of  comfort  but  with  them  • 
and  now,  that  all  the  natural  ties  which  bound  me  to  the 
world  are  broken,  I  cling  the  faster  to  those  to  which  I  have 
voluntarily  submitted  myself.  Yet  how  can-  I  act  so  deci- 
dedly ?  Her  mother  has  terminated  our  acquaintance  j  what 
right  have  I  recommence  it  ?  My  circumstances  are  worse 
now  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  her  refusal.  I  have  no 
plea  to  advance^— no  claim  to  make.  It  seems  as  if  we  were 
destined  to  be  wretched,  and  our  efforts  to  avert  our  destiny 
are  vain !" 

After  a  stay— not  more  protracted  than  necessary  in  th^ 
scenes  of  his  former  happiness — Harry  returned  to  London, 
where,  probably  owing  to  his  agitations  and  excitements,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  fever  and  illness  which  at  one  time 
threatened  serious  consequences,  and  which,  in  fact,  as  it 
was,  produced  results  more  important  than  were  anticipated 
even  by  his  physician.  For  several  weeks  he  remained  in  a 
very  precarious  state,  during  which  period  he  received  maity 
marks  of  attention  from  Lord  CastletoUi  whose  manner  and 
conduct  towards  him,  since  his  father's  death,  had  very 
singularly  altered  :  constant  messages — frequent  calls  at  the 
hotel  where  he  was  confined,  marked  the  interest  his  Lord- 
ship took  in  his  welfare;  and  the  first  house  he  visited,  on 
his  restoration  to  health,  was  my  Lord  Castleton's. 

His  acceptance  of  the  cordial  invitation  of  his  Lordship 
was  not  unconnected  with  a  hope  touching  the  afiair  nearest 
his  heart ;  for  Lord  Castleton,  although  much  too  much  of  a 
courtier  to  make  any  specific  promise,  had  always  expressed 
a  desire  generally  to  be  of  service  to  Harry ;  and  the  young 
and  sanguine  lover  thought,  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance, 
he  might;  under  favour  of  his  Lordship's  patronage,  obtain 
some  official  employment  of  sufficient  importance  to  sanction 
his  seriously  and  regularly  demanding  the  hand  of  his 
adored  Fanny. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  Henry  was  nearer  preferment  than 
he  expected,  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  was  condi- 
tional ;  and  the  question  to  be  decided  was  one  between  love 
and  interest.  How  it  affected  my  hero,  and  how  he 
received  the  indications  of  coming  promotion,  wq  shidl 
/presently  see. 

'*  There  are   secrets  in  ^iW  ^«m\V\^ \' — there  was  one  in 
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the  fEonily  of  Lord  Castleton  ;  but,  like  most  family  secrets, 
it  was  no  secret  at  all ;  and,  while  those  most  deeply  inte- 
rested in  it  were  flattering  themselves  that  all  the  world 
was  in  the  dark  about  it,  all  the  world  was  talking  of  it ! 
The  :fact  is  that  Lady  Castleton  had  living  with  her  a 
protegee — a  creature  all  animation — all  passion — full  of  en- 
thusiasm— volatile  and  voluWe ;  her  wit  sparkling  as  her 
eyes,  her  eyes  playful  as  her  wit — she  was  her  Ladyship *s 
constant  associate.  The  lovely  girl  was  just  turned  twenty 
— ^her  figure  *was  perfect  symmetry — ^her  eye-brows  were 
dark  and  arched — her  countenance  full  of  expression — her 
forehead  snowy  white — arid  the  strong  curling  ringlets 
which  clustered  round  it  raven-black. 


-"  In  her  look  she  bears 


A  Paradise  of^ ever-blooming  sweets ; 
Fair  as  the  first  idea  Beauty  prints 
On  the  young  lover's  soul :  a  winning  grace 
Guides  every  gesture,  and  obsequious  love 
Attends  on  all  her  steps." 

She  was  a  connoisseur  in  painting,  an  amateur  in  music  : 
die  played  like  Cramer,  and  san^  like  Catalani.  She 
tampered  with  her  beauty  in  outre  dresses,  in  order  to  set 
fashions,  and  sported  with  her  wit,  that  she  might  establish 
a  eharacter  for  originality.  It  was  indifferent  to  her  what 
sabject  came  under  discussion,  or  in  whose  hands  she  found 
it ;  she  was  always  ready  for  the  field,  and  armed  for  con- 
quest. Her  animal  spirits  were  excellent  and  unvarying ; 
and  the  constant  excitement  and  perpetual  sparkle  of  her 
society  endeared  her  most  particularly  to  Lady  Castleton, 
who  had  no  great  turn  for  exertion  herself,  and  who  safely 
confided  ihe  charge  of  making  the  house  agreeable  to  her 
dear  delightful  Miss  Etherington. 

The  world,  which,  as  I  before  said,  is  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  family  secrets,  had  attributed  this  extraor- 
dinary aflfiection  of  her  Ladyship  for  Kate  Etherington  to 
(Mie  of  two  causes  ; — it  appeared,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  she 
was  very  nearly  related  either  to  my  Lady  or  my  Lord ;  but 
as  it  could  be  "nobody's  business"  to  find  out  any  thing 
more  about  it,  Kate  Etherington  became  the  pet  of  the 
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family,  and  the  delight  of  their  friends,  without  its  ever 
heing  precisely  ascertained  who  she  actually  was. 

Kate  had,  in  turn,  a  friend  of  her  own — a  dear  entiiusi- 
astic  friend-greatly  her  senior  in  yearn,  uid  nrnch  her 
inferior  in  intellect ;  hut  she  was  to  her  iiivaloable :  her 
hosom  was  the  repository  of  all  Kate*s  secrets ;  by  her  con* 
trivance  and  agency  all  events  were  brou^t  about  which 
Kate  merely  wished  to  happen ;  and  never  were  her  assi** 
duities  more  in  request  than  after  Kate  had,  unfortunately 
for  all  parties,  passed  the  day  in  company  with  Mr. 
Henry  Merton. 

They  had  frequently  met  before,  in  that  sort  of  party 
which  is  the  most  unfavourable  to  making  acquaintances — 
I  mean  a  party  neither  small  enough  to  give  a  fair  share  of 
rational  intercourse  to  each  person,  nor  large  enough  to 
create  a  multiplicity  of  t^es-cL-ietes.  A  great  city,  they  say, 
is  a  forest  where  a  man  is  more  concealed,  and  less  knowDi 
than  any  where  else.  A  large  party,  as  all  my  readers  know, 
is  the  snuggest  place  in  the  world  for  a  confidential  conver- 
sation in  a  comer. 

This  day — this  unpropitious  day,  Henry  was  the  object ; 
only  two  other  persons  dined  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  Kate 
listened  to  him  with  an  interest  somewhat  uncommon  in  a 
person  who  talked  so  much  and  well  herself :  the  charticters 
of  wit  and  listener  appear  generally  to  be  incomp)atible  with 
each  other ;  but  she  wais  attracted  by  his  talents,  filtered 
by  his  attentions,  stricken  with  his  appearance,  and,  in 
short,  caught  by  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  qualities,  mental 
and  personal. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew,  Henry  Merton-  was, 
at  the  moment  of  which  I  now  speak,  the  most  absolutely, 
entirely,  and  exclusively,  devoted  to  one  object ;  and  when 
he  sat  down  to  dinner  opposite  to  Kate  Stherington,  if  any 
one  had  insinuated  the  possibility  of  her  exercising,  or  of 
her  obtaining  any  power  over  him,  he  would  have  treated 
the  maker  of  such  suggestion  in  a  manner  likely  to  have 
induced  extremely  disagreeable  consequences. 

Alas !  there  is  a  witchery  in  woman's  eye  which,  neither 

the  bravest  can  resist,  nor  the  wisest  controvert ;  and  hard 

must  be  his  heart,  and  icy  indeed  his  blood,  who  can  find 

himsdf  smiled  on  and  ^alened  Xo  mV^  '^V^'^^^«  s^ken  of 
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with  kindness,  and  even  sought  and  courted,  hy  a  girl  like 
Kate  Etherington,  and  yet  remain  unmoved.  But  "when  he 
sees  his  influence  extend  so  far  as  to  make  the  serious  girl 
lively,  or  the  lively  girl  grave,  the  thing  becomes  more 
touching  still,  and  what  between  admiration  of  her  taste  and 
judgment^  and  gratitude  for  the  proofs  she  gives  of  them  in 
her  preferences,  the  gentleman  soon  feels  an  interest  which 
1^  very  little  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  lady  cannot 
fail  to  ripen  into  something  more  piquant,  and  perhaps 
more  dangerous. 

Kate  was  one  of  those  splendid  perils  with  which  a  man 
in  his  career  through  life  must  naturally  meet ;  unique  and 
disiingu^e,  she  went  her  way  careless  of  reproof  and  heedless 
even  of  calumny,  as  the  moon  travels  her  course  regardless 
of  the  hayings  of  the  watch-dogs ; — like  Una  in  the  forest, 
she  had  hitherto  made  her  progress  unwounded  and  un- 
harmed ;  nor  was  it  till  this  fatal  day  that  her  sins  (and 
coquetry  is  a  sin)  were  visited  upon  her  thick  and  three- 
fold ;  all  that  she  had  professed  to  feel  before  she  now  really 
endured,  and  the  noveltv  of  the  sentiment  with  which  her 
breast  was  fired  by  no  means  diminished  its  force. 

There  are  women  whose  feelings  are  terribly  strong,  whose 
passions  are  uncontrollably  powerful ;  Kate  was  one  of  those  ; 
and,  aided  by  all  the  attractions  of  mind  and  person  which 
she  possessed,  she  felt  that  to  decide  was  to  gain  her  object. 
The  quiet  unassuming  character  of  Fanny  Meadows  she 
despised ;  she  knew  the  continued  difficulties  of  her  union 
with  Harry,  she  saw  that  every  facihty  would  be  afforded 
to  such  a  marriage  for  herself;  and,  from  the  evening  in 
which  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Grosvenor  Square,  the  die 
was  cast — her  line  was  taken. 

Into  the  ear  of  her  attendant  friend  did  the  enthusiastic 
Kate  pour  all  her  sorrows^all  her  hopes ;  to  her  did  she 
make  the  implicit  confession  which  won  her  heart,  and 
enlisted  her  in  the  cause,  the  good  success  of  which,  the 
mancsuvrers  foresaw,  would  mainly  depend  upon  the  aliena- 
tion of  Harry *s  affections  from  Fanny  in  the  first  instance. 
To  disturb  his  tranquillity,  unsettle  lus  hopes,  and  excite  his 
apprehensions,  were  their  primary  objects;  and,  as  his 
health  was  not  yet  deemed  sufficiently  restored  for  the  pro- 
secution of  his  journey  in  pursuit  of  hU  belox^^^  ^vs^s. 
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surrendered  him  into  the  chitches  of  the  syren,  who  seemed' 
resolved  to  lose  no  time,  and  spare  no  means,  in  bringing  her 
desperate  scheme  to  perfection. 

I  cannot  trace  the  infatuated  girl  through  all  those  little 
winning  trickeries  by  which  she  gradually  ingratiated  herself 
with  the  invalid,  who,  as  I  foresaw,  insensibly  and  uncon- 
sciously sank  under  the  power  of  her  fascination ;  day  after 
day  rolled  on,  each  producing  an  engagement  for  the  next, 
and,  although  the  real  feelings  of  his  heart  were  unchanged, 
and  I  believe  unchangeable,  still  he  was  enjoying  a  dream 
of  pleasure,  surrounded  by  the  gayest  and  the  pleasantest 
society  of  London,  marked  by  Kate's  particular  attention  as 
the  favourite  visitor  of  the  house,  thrown  with  her  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  as  if  accidentally,  by  the"  contrivances  of 
Miss  Fletcher,  (her  dear  confidant,)  and  treated  with  the 
most  pointed  civility  by  Lord  Castleton,  who,  if  he  did  not 
know  the  secret  which  appears  to  us  to  have  died  with 
Merton's  father,  and  which  was  to  have  smoothed  all  diffi- 
culties between  his  family  and  that  of  the  Meadowses, 
certainly  implied  by  his  manner  a  very  strong  desire  that 
Kate  Etherington  should  become  the  wife  of  his  young 
friend. 

This  marriage  was  evidently  the  contingency  with  which 
Henry's  advancement  in  public  life  was  incumbered — ^this 
marriage  was  clearly  the  object  of  Lord  Castleton's  anxiety ; 
and,  as  it  was  known  that  Kate  had  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
(whence  derived  nobody  did  know),  his  Lordship's  hints 
and  innuendos — his  wishes  that  she  were  married  to  some 
man  vfhom  she  loved  and  whom  he  could  really  esteem,  and 
his  praises  of  her  talents  and  virtues,  so  frequently  repeated 
at  every  seasonable  and  unseasonable  opportunity  to  Harry, 
could  have,  as  Harry  thought,  but  one  object — an  object  he 
saw  and  beheved  impossible  of  attainment,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned ; — and  yet — seeing  as  he  did,  and  feeling  the 
almost  importunate  and  perpetual  recurrence  of  his  noble 
friend  to  the  subject,  the  web  had  already  entangled  him ; 
he  could  not  muster  up  resolution  to  break  through  the 
trammels  with  which  the  artful  girl  had  incumbered  him, 
nor  quit  at  once  the  Ogygia  of  Grosvenor  Square.  Such 
helpless  creatures  are  men  in  the  hands  of  the  arbitresses  of 
their  fate  I 
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Amongst  the  satellites  of  the  Circean  enchantress,  flut- 
tered a  Colonel  Livingstone,  a  pale  and  shapeless  shadow  of 
his  former  self ;  but  who,  for  the  honour  of  a  little  public 
notice  from  the  object  of  his  humble  adoration,  would,  at 
her  request,  lend  himself  to  her  little  schemes.  Fancying 
hmself,  therefore,  a  confidant,  but  being  all  the  while,  as 
she  intended  him  to  be,  most  securely  in  the  dark  as  to  her 
real  motives,  these  exemplary  "  remains"  of  a  ci-devant 
beau  were  put  into  requisition,  and  brought  into  play  against 
poor  Harry ;  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  suffering  a  little  in 
the  estimation  of  ladies  with  "constant  hearts  and  true," 
for  lingering  here  in  London,  while  his  Fanny  was  fw"  away. 
But  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  explain  that  his  object  in 
remaining  in  town,  and  devoting  so  much  of  his  time  to 
the  Castletons,  at  this  period,  was  the  hope  of  obtaining, 
through  his  Lordship*s  influence,  that  which  would  entitle 
him  to  attention  and  consideration  from  the  mother  of  his 
beloved. 

Perhaps,  for  there  are  many  complicated  feelings  in  a 
lover's  heart,  he  might  have  been  in  some  degree  piqued  by 
the  marked  neglect  of  both  Mrs.  Meadows  and  her  daughter, 
since  his  father's  death.  He  might  have  contrasted  the 
hauteur,  which  the  upstarts  of  wealth  and  weaving  played 
off  upon  him,  with  the  sweetness  of  manner  and  urbanity  of 
the  aristocratic  friends  with  whom  he  was  now  domesticated. 
Still,  decidedly  the  leading  features  of  the  case  were  un- 
changed, and,  on  the  morning  when  Colonel  Livingstone 
casually,  and  quite  accidentally,  introduced  the  name  of 
Fanny  Meadows  in  the  course  of  conversation,  it  was  as 
dear  to  him  as  ever. 

**  Fine  young  woman,  upon  my  honour,"  said  the  Colonel. 
— "  T  noticed  her  at  a  party  of  your  Ladyship's  last  Sep- 
tember." 

'*  And  so  amiable  too,"  said  Lady  Castleton — "  I  was 
very  much  interested  about  her  at  one  period." 

Henry  was  on  thorns. 

•*She  is  so  single-mmded,"  said  Kate,  "she  is  one  of  my 
greatest  favourites ;  a  little  more  animation  would  make  her 
quite  beautiful.  But  she  has  so  much  heart !  She  is  really 
quite  fascinating  !"-T— 

*'  She  is  going  to  be  married  soon,"  ^a^A.  >2afe  ^^<2iw^ — 
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"  Who  ?" — innocently  inquired  Kate. 

"  That  Miss  Meadows/'  said  the  Colonel. 

**  Indeed !"  said  Lady  Castleton  : — "  what  do  you  say, 
Mr.Mertonr 

"  Madam/'  said  Merton — "  I  have  nothing  to  say — I 
have  not  seen  Miss  Meadows  for  more  than  two  months, 
and—" 

"  Two  months !"  exclaimed  Kate ;  "  no,  that  you  cer- 
tainly have  not,  for  you  have  been  here  every  day  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  that ;  and  I  think  I  can  account  for 
your  actions  during  the  whole  of  that  period/' 

This  was  all  true — ^true  to  the  letter.  Time  had  imper- 
ceptibly glided  OU' — he  had  parted  with  Fanny  in  OctcS)er, 
and  here  was  Parliament  just  meeting: — ^he  felt  a  pang, 
such  as  he  had  never  felt  before. 

"  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  a  Captain  somebody." 

"  Smith  ?"  said  Kate. 

"  No/'  said  the  Colonel. 

••  Harvey  ?"— 

"  No— not  Harvey/'  said  the  Colonel. 

'*  Bruce?"— 

"  No— not  Bruce." 

'*  I  know  she  has  had  lovers  of  all  those  names/'  said 
Kate. 

Poor  Harry ! 

**  You  don't  happen  to  recolloct  the  name.  Colonel  ?" 
said  Harry,  as  if  carelessly. 

"Upon  my  word,  I  do  not,**  answered  the  Colonel; 
"but  I  think  it  is  something  like  Wilson,  or  Williamson, 
or  Wilkinson,  or  WiUdns." 

It  was  enough :  he  had  heard  sufficient  to  decide  his 
measures  ;  he  knew  where  the  family  were  staying ;  repen- 
tance—  sorrow  —  anxiety  —  grief — remorse,  and  all  the 
conflicting  agonies  of  love,  rushed  into  his  breast  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  he  hurried  over  the  conversation,  made  a  thooeand 
excuses,  fidgeted  himself  nearly  to  death,  and  got  away 
from  her  Ladyship's  boudoir  as  fast  as  possible. 

Kate  perceived  her  triumph,  and  gloried  in  it.  She  was 
an  adept  in  countenances;  she  saw  the  blood  mount  into 
his  cheek — saw  it  recede — and  saw  too,  with  aatisfiietion, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  deny  an  interest  in  Fanny  before 
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her.  She  then  had  excited  an  interest  in  him ;  were  it  not 
the  fear  of  offending  her,  what  could  hate  prevented  his 
more  positively  and  decidedly  avowing  his  cBsbeCef  of  the 
story  ?  His  affection  for  Fanny  was  no  new  mmoor  in  the 
Castleton  family.  Mrs.  Meadows  had  talked  it  over  with 
the  Countess.  It  was(  from  their  conversation  that  Kate 
had  first  gained  her  information  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
mother  towards  the  lover ;  besides,  he  had  since  gone  the 
desperate  length  of  an  elopetnent,  and  Fanny,  by  accom- 
panying him,  had  publicly  declared  her  feelings  for  hhh. 

Harry  took  but  little  time  to  consider  what  he  should  do. 
The  clock  had  not  sounded  the  eighth  hour  before  he  was 
seated  in  the  Dover  royal  mail,  a  mode  of  travelling  he 
adopted  as  the  most  secret  and  expeditious  under  the  cir^ 
eumstances ;  and  having  first  written  and  despatched  a  note 
excusing  himself  from  dining  at  the  Earl's  the  next  day, 
proceeded  as  far  as  Canterbury  by  the  conveyltncie  he  had 
so  judiciously  adopted. 

The  reflections  which  suggested  themselves  upon  the 
journey  were  none  of  the  pleasantest.  He  found,  when 
stimulated  by  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  that  in  point 
of  fact  he  was  quite  well  enough  to  undertake  the  journey, 
and  that,  if  he  had  chosen,  his  health  wotdd  have  been 
adequate  to  a  similar  fatigue  some  time  before.  He  could 
not  avoid  reproaching  himself  with  a  most  uliwarrantable 
neglect  of  Fanny,  which  he  attributed  to  every  cause  except 
the  right  one. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ramsgate,  he  proceeded,  without  taking 
any  rest,  to  search  for  his  beloved  girl;  and,  after  a  fmitlesB 
chase  of  a  couple  of  hours,  at  length  discovered  the  house 
which  contained  his  treasure.  A  female  servant,  strange  to 
him,  opened  the  door,  and  replied  to  his  earnest  -  mqmries 
after  the  family,  that  Mrs.  Meadows  and  her  datighter 
had  left  that  place  the  day  before,  and  she  believed  they 
were  gone  to  France. 

'*  More  misfortunes ! — more  miseries !  Did  any  body  go 
with  them  ?"  asked  Henry. 

**  Yes,  Captain  Wilkinson  and  a  young  lady." 

"  Captain  Wilkinson  !"  exclaimed  Harry;  "  are  you 
speaking  truth  ?  or  is  that  only  a  ftdsehood  conjured  up  to 
(hrive  me  mad  V* 
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"Oh,  we  haven't  got  no  conjurers  here,  nor  witches 
neither,"  said  the  girl ;  **  so  you  had  better  go  somewhere 
else,  if  you  want  to  play  oflf  any  of  your  tricks.'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  which  pithy  speech  she  shut  the 
door,  and  retired  to  her  ordinary  occupations. 

Henry  was  now  thrown  into  one  of  those  paroxysms  of 
which  his  fevered  life  appeared  to  be  made  up,  but,  resolved 
not  to  relinquish  the  af^ir  so  easily,  he  knocked  again  at 
the  door,  when  a  matronly-looking  person  presented  her- 
self, evidently  prepared  to  read  him  a  lecture  on  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct :  from  her,  however,  whom  he  presently 
subdued  by  his  placid  countenance  and  extremely  correct 
behaviour,  he  learned  that  the  party  had  not  gone  to  France 
from  Ramsgate ;  that  they  had  proceeded  from  her  house 
to  a  village,  the  name  of  which  she  did  not  remember,  and 
afterwards  meant  to  go  on  to  Dover. 

This  was  sufficient  for  the  ardent  swain ;  he  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  the  old  lady  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  set 
off  to  pursue  his  flying  fair  one  to  a  village  the  name  of 
which  he  did  not  know,  always  secure,  however,  of  finding 
the  whole  party  at  the  place  she  mentioned  as  their  ultimate 
destination. 

Having  therefore  returned  to  the  hotel,  he  ordered  horses 
to  Canterbury,  concluding,  somewhat  hastily,  that,  as  the 
Dover  mail  was  the  most  convenient  means  of  reaching  that 
city,  so  the  nearest  route  to  Dover  from  Ramsgate  must 
necessarily  include  Canterbury :  this,  as  our  topographical 
readers  know,  is  not  exactly  the  case.  However,  Henry 
thus  proceeded,  and  at  two  o'clock  left  Canterbury  for  the 
coast,  having  made  this  unnecessary  detour,  as  the  postboys 
supposed,  for  some  very  cogent  reasons. 

Arrived  at  the  Ship  inn  at  Dover,  his  inquiries  recom- 
menced, and  were  soon  satisfied. 

*' Pray,  is  there  a  Mrs.  Meadows  here?"  said  he,  in 
breathless  anxiety. — '*  Meadows,  Sir  ?'*  said  the  waiter — 
**  George,  is  there  any  body  in  the  house  of  the  name. of 
Meadows  ?" 

**  No,"  said  George,  who  was  in  the  passage  outside  the 
door,  **  nobody  of  that  name  here." 

'^Yes,"  cried  a  shrill  voice,  issuing  from  the  coral  lips  of 
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a  Patagonian  chambermaid,  "them  people's  name's  Mea- 
dows as  breakfasted  here" — 

Henry's  ears  tingled  with  delight. 

**  What,  the  people  from  the  wedding  ?" — 

"  What !"  murmured  Henry. 

•*  Yes,  them  as  is  gone  over  to  Calais  in  the  packet." 

**  Mercy  on  me  !"  faltered  Merton. 

**  No,  Sir,"  said  the  waiter,  returning  with  the  informa- 
tion already  caught  by  Henry,  "  Mrs.  Meadows  is  not  her6 
now  ;  the  party  are  gone  to  Calais  by  the  steamer." 

'*  The  wedding,"  stammered  Henry, — **  did  not  some- 
body say  wedding- party  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  man ;  "  Miss  Meadows,  I  recoUect 
now,  was  the  name  of  the  young  lady ;  who  is  the  present 
Mrs.  Wilkinson." 

'*  Married  !"  exclaimed  Harry ;  "  is  she  married  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  tiiey  were  married,  I  believe, 
at  some  church  between  Deal  and  Sandwich,  but  I  did  not 
ask  the  servants  any  questions,  they  were  in  such  a  bustle, 
getting  ready  for  the  packet." 

**  What  number  did  the  party  consist  of  V*  asked 
Merton, — "  who  were  they  ?" 

"  There  was  a  middle-aged  lady,"  said  the  waiter,  "  the 
mother,  I  think ;  and  the  bride,  and  two  other  young  ladies : 
Captain  Wilkinson's  brother  was  here  till  after  ttiey  em- 
barked, and  then  returned  to  Deal." 

"  How  long  have  they  been  gone?"  enquired  the  distracted 
young  man. 

"  These  four  hours.  Sir." 

Here  then  the  blow  had  fallen :  by  his  own  fatal  inatten- 
tion, by  the  seductive  captivations  of  his  new  and  artful 
acquaintance,  he  had  armed  the  hostile  mother  of  his 
doating  Fanny  with  weapons  the  best  calculated  for  hiM 
defeat. 

She  is  lost  to  him  eternally  I  They  are  separated  not  by 
rising  mountains,  not  by  rolhng  seas  alone ;  but  the  sacred 
and  deciding  ceremony,  which  parts  them  for  ever,  has  been 
performed ! 

His  brain  was  on  fire ;  his  limbs  trembled  with  cold ; 
remorse,  the  bitterest  remorse,  came  over  him  ;  and  even  the 
pangs  inflicted  by  Fanny's  fickleness  vex^  ^^^c^  ^l^tss^'^x^^ 
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with  the  stings  of  his  own  conscience.  He  now  recalled  the 
days  and  hours  which,  under  the  influence  of  Kate's  fasci- 
nations,  he  had  dissipated  in  London,  while,  perhaps,  she, 
who  had  risked,  who  had  sacrificed,  every  thing  for  him, 
was  pining  in  wretchedness  and  sorrow  !  She  had,  no  douht, 
been  tortured  and  tormented  into  a  compliance  with  the 
long  since  avowed  determination  of  her  mother,  without  a 
friend,  without  a  champion  to  support  her  against  tyranny 
and  oppression!  Nay,  must  she  not  have  attributed  hLS 
silence,  his  absence,  to  neglect  and  forgetfulness  ?— :-were 
they  not  justly  attributable  to  those  sources  ? — this  was  the 
question  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  answering. 

He  stood  bewildered  and  amazed — ^he  felt  himself  alone  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  !  she  was  gone — ^that  which  had  fonned 
his  sum  of  happiness  was  rifled  from  him,  and  he  had  lost 
all  interest  in  tiie  world. 

The  recollection  of  his  own  conduct  gave  the ''  in^st  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all :"  unconscious  of  his  actions,  yet  feeling 
how  useless  pursuit  would  now  be,  how  unavailing  «very 
.  eflbrt  of  his,  he  ordered  horses  back  again  towards  London, 
where,  in  her  bower  l»ight  and  fair,  sat  expectingly  the 
arbitress  of  his  fate. 

She  knew  whither  he  had  fled  ;  she  knew  the  motive ;  she 
had  touched  the  spring  that  set  her  puppet  in  motion-^the 
first  great  end  was  gained  :  all  ties  between  him  and  Fanny 
were  dissolved — dissolved  by  her — and  he  was  free ;  and 
would  not  words  of  pity,  from  rosy  lips  like  Kate's,  move 
his  cold  heart,  and  win  his  slighted  love  ?  It  was  a  trial — 
and  one  in  which,  whenever  his  feelings  could  be  diverted 
into  a  suitable  train,  and  when  he  could  be  made  to  feel  the 
injury  he  had  sustai^ed,  it  was  not  very  improbable  Kate 
would  succeed  ;  but  as  there  are  reasons  for  every  thing,  the 
artful  enchantress  knew  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost;  the 
moments  were  precious,  and  she  received  him  when  he 
arrived  in  town  as  if  unconscious  of  the  object  of  his  rapid 
journey,  and  as  if  all  her  thoughts  were  centered  in  his 
return. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

**  The  heart,  like  a  tendril,  accustoxn'd  to  cling, 
Let  it  grow  were  it  will  cannot  flourish  alone ; 
But  will  lean  to  the  nearest  and  loveliest  thing 
It  can  twine  with  itself,  and  make  closely  its  own.** 

When  the  hurry  and  surprise  of  Henry's  journey ^  imd  the 
discovery  so  fatal  to  his  happiness,  had  a  litde  suhsided,  and 
he  began  to  weigh  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Fanny  in 
the  opposite  scale  to  his  own  apparent  negligence,  he  felt  it ' 
extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  any  girl  of  sense  and  sen- 
sibility could  have  conducted  herself  in  such  a  manner : — 
that  his  once-idolized  sylph  should  so  unblushingly,  so  un- 
feelingly, have  violated  every  tie,  broken  every  pledge,  and 
abandoned  every  engagement,  with  him,  seemed  perfectly 
impossible. 

Tlie  fact,  however,  was  incontrovertible ;  the  intelligence 
had  been  derived  from  the  most  authentic  source ;  yet,  mixed 
up  as  every  action  of  his  life  had  been  with  misfortune  and 
misery,  he  resolved  not  to  believe  implicitly  what  had  been 
told  him  even  so  authoritatively ;  and,  therefore,  straining 
decorum  to  its  **  fullest  bent,**  he  undertook  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Nevill,  the  intimate  and  bosom  friend  of  the  Meadowses, 
where  his  fate,  already  signed,  might  at  all  events  receive 
the  ratifying  seal  of  confirmation. 

Upon  inquiring  at  the  house  of  this  lady,  he  found  a 
servant,  who  informed  him  that  all  the  family  were  in  the 
country,  except  Miss  Neville,  who  was  gone  to  France  as 
bride's- maid  to  Miss  Meadows,  now  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

Here  ended  every  hope :  the  dart  already  fixed  in  his 
breast  received  its  home-thrust  by  this  information ;  and 
with  a  mind  half  bewildered  he  flew  to  impart  his  sorrows, 

his   anger,  his  remorse,  his  madness,  to Miss  Ether- 

ington ! 

To  her  this  poor  innocent  heart- wounded  young  gentleman 
opened  all  his  store  of  sorrow ;  from  her  he  received  a  cor- 
responding quantum  of  consolation ;  and,  while  he  expressed 
his  mingled  grief  and  surprise  at  the  fickleness  of  so  fair  a 
creature  as  Fanny,  Kate  increased  the  irritatioYL  <^lVci*&\s^^ 
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by  a  series  of  nothingnesses  in  themselves,  but  which,  to 
persons  in  Henry's  temper,  were  "  proofs  strong  as  Holy 
Writ/*  of  her  duplicity,  Mifulness,  and  indifference. 

Kate  armed  herself,  amongst  other  strange  weapons  which 
she  occasionally  adopted,  with  morality,  took  a  high  tone, 
and  reasoned  gravely  upon  the  levity  which  could  induce  any 
girl  to  consent  to  an  elopement ;  argued  that  the  spirit  which 
in  the  first  instance  could  induce  her  to  deceive  a  mother, 
and  fly ,  from  her  care  and  counsel,  would,  perhaps,  at  a 
future  period,  and  under  equally  delicate  circumstances,  lead 
her  to  abandon  her  next  natural  protector.  She  then 
appeared  deeply  aflfected  at  his  grief,  glanced  at  the  blindness 
of  persons  blessed  with  such  a  lot  as  Fanny's  had  been  and 
who  yet  could  forego  the  happiness  it  promised  ;  and,  in  short, 
in  less  than  two  hours  convinced  Henry  that  he  had  made  aa 
escape  rather  than  sustained  a  loss,  by  Fanny's  defection^  and 
that  she,  Kate,  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  clever,  and 
kind-hearted  creatures  upon  earth. 

Iir  less  than  three  days,  by  a  constant  adherence  to  her 
system,  Kate  had  satisfied  Henry  that  he  had  been  en- 
tirely deceived  in  her,  on  the  first  acquaintance ;  that  it 
must  have  been  merely  an  amatory  ophthalmia  which  af- 
fected him,  and  blinded  him  to  her  perfections,  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  intimacy ;  and  the  interest  she  took  in  hi& 
welfare,  the  soUcitude  she  expressed  for  his  health  and  spirits, 
combined  with  the  dread  he  had  of  being  ridiculed  as  a  jilted 
lover^a  willow- wearing  swain,  induced  him  to  think  of  Kate 
in  a  manner  quite  new  to  him. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  addition  to  all  this,  that  Kate 
had  lovers  out  of  number  dangling  in  her  train,  all  of  whom 
she  apparently  kept  at  a  most  respectful  distance ;  for  as  her 
love  was  strong,  so  was  her  hate ;  and  she  appeared  to  be 
one  of  those  ofif-hand  girls  who  take  no  pains  to  disguise  their 
feelings  or  cloke  their  opinions.  Harry  felt  himself  secure 
of  candour,  at  all  events,  and  having  decidedly  lost  her  on 
whom,  it  is  true,  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  once  rested,  he 
listened  attentively  to  the  soothing,  flattering  language  of 
Miss  Etheriugton,  and  gazed  on  her  bright  eyes  tiU  the 
blood  thrilled  in  his  veins. 

How  can  I  describe  the  progress  of  this  newly-created 
Section  ?  The  advances  o£  a\ic£.  fe^liu^s,  where  the  parties 
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are  constantly  associated,  are  undefinable.  They  are  as 
imperceptible,  but  as  sure  in  their  results,  as  the  growing  of 
the  hyacinths  in  Miss  Kate*s  conservatory.  Watering  the 
flowers,  it  is  true,  brings  them  forward ;  and  a  well-introduced 
tear  often  matures  the  sentiment  very  unexpectedly.  A  tear 
did  I  say  ?  The  richest  gem  in  the  universe  would  have  less 
effect  upon  the  heart  of  man  than  one  tear  of  affection  shed 
for  him  by  the  woman  whom  he  loves,  and  who,  he  thinks, 
loves  him. 

One  fatal  morning.  Miss  Etherington  and  her  hoodwinked 
slave  were  alone.  He  was  talking  of  fickleness  generally ; 
he  had  ceased  for  some  time  to  recur  to  Fanny  Meadows 
personally ;  he  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  artfully  lamenting 
his  lot, — when  he  saw  trickUng  down  Kate*s  flushed  cheek, 
one  of  those  deciding  drops  which  had  stolen  gently  from 
her  languid  eyes,  speaking  tacitly  the  burning  passion  of 
her  soul. 

The  crisis  had  arrived  : — their  looks  met — a  momentary 
pause  ensued — they  gazed  on  each  other : — ^the  struggle  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  was  short — Fanny  was  in  the  instant 
forgotten,  and  Kate,  clasped  closely  to  his  beating  heart, 
confessed  by  silence  and  in  sighs  her  joy  and  her  love. 

To  argue  the  point  now  whether  Henry's  character  were 
degraded  or  exalted  by  his  rapid  abandonment  of  Fanny,  or 
his  philosophical  accommodation  of  his  passion  to  circum- 
stances, is  not  my  purpose.  I  merely  recount  the  fact  as  it 
occurred ;  but,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  lowest  place  in 
the  estimation  of  my  fair  readers,  I  think  it  right  to  bespeak 
a  little  favour  for  him.  He  was  playing  a  dangerous  game 
with  dangerous  weapons ;  and  the  moment  he  found  himself 
deceived  and  neglected  by  her  in  whom  he  so  imphcitly 
confided,  was  it  not*  natural  he  should  turn  to  one  so  fasci- 
nating as  Kate  really  was,  and  who  had  previously  evinced 
a  powerful  interest  in  his  fate  ?  Where  a  woman  is  con- 
cerned, (and  in  what  affair  of  life  is  she  not  the  primim  mo- 
biU  9)  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  positive  rule  of  action. 
Man  is  so  completely  the  creature  of  her  will,  and  the  slave 
of  her  commands,  that  axioms  and  maxims  applicable  to  all 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  the  world  wholly  fail,  whea  brought 
to  the  test  of  female  influence. 

At  all  events,  jilted  and  discarded  by  one  whom  ever^\^^ 
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thought  so  amiable,  he  has  engaged  himself  in  an  union 
with  another,  whose  i*parkHng  exterior  must  claim  our  ad- 
miration, but  whose  domestic  qualities  certainly  do  not  seem 
to  demand  our  affection.  Never  mind ;  we  may  all  be  mis- 
taken, and  every  thing  may  be  for  the  best ; — ^perhaps  the 
masculine  mind  and  undaunted  disposition  of  Kate  will 
better  amalgamate  with  the  kind,  undecided,  hasty,  unfcH'- 
tunate  character  of  Harry,  than  the  milder  and  softer  temper 
of  Fannv  Meadows. 

m 

Such  hold,  however,  still  had  his  first  love  upon  the 
thoughts  of  Merton  that,  when  he  began  to  review  his  con- 
duct, and  the  events  of  the  morning,  he  found  all  his  feelings 
towards  Kate  comparative.  He  judged  of  her  charms  as 
they  affected  him,  relatively  to  those  of  Fanny ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  now  abandoned  for  ever  the  former  object  of 
his  adoration,  he  could  not  yet  admit  the  newly-received 
idol  to  more  than  a  secondary  place  in  his  heart :  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred,  upon  the  principle  that  no  man  can  love 
more  than  one — at  a  time,  that  Harry,  although  he  had 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  a  mingled  passion,  made  up  of  re- 
venge, gratitude,  personal  admiration,  and  strong  feeling, 
still  loved  only  Fanny ;  for  true  it  is,  that 

■"  The  hallow'd  form  is  ne'er  forgot 


Which  first  love  traced ; 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 
On  Memory's  waste." 

The  die,  however,  was  cast,  his  fate  was  decided,  and, 
urged  to  immediate  action  by  his  anxiety  to  possess  his 
treasure,  to  astonish  the  town,  and,  above  all,  to  pique 
Miss  Frances  Meadows,  he  lost  no  time  in  laying  the  state 
of  his  heart  before  Lord  Castleton,  who  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  very  little  surprise,  and  a  great  display  of  satis- 
faction. 

**  It  may  not  be  improper  now,  Mr.  Merton,"  said  his 
Lordship,  *'  to  tell  you  who  Kate  is, — for  she  herself  hardly 
knows.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in 
Suffolk,  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  in  which  we  once  re- 
sided. When  my  only  child  Eliza  died,  now  eighteen  years 
since,  the  event  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  poor  Lady  Cas- 
tJeton :  this  little  girl,  then  nearly  of  the  same  age,  attracted 
her  attention,  by  an  imaginary  \\V^xiR«^  X<i  our  lost  child.*' 
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Merton  observed  that  his  Lordship  emphasized  the  word 
imaginary,  with  peculiar  force. 

*'  We  obtained  permission  of  her  father  to  adopt  her,  and 
she  has  remained  one  of  ourselves  ever  since,  and  never  has 
quitted  us,  except  occasionally  to  visit  her  surviving  parent. 
She  has  wondeiiful  spirits,  excellent.talents.wbich  have  been 
highly  cultivated.  She  is  always  gay,  always  agreeable, 
and,  in  giving  her  up,  I  assure  you  we  shall  make  a  great 
sacrifice.  I  honestly  admit  that  I  know  of  no  person  to 
whom  I  should  with  greater  satisfaction  surrender  her  than 
yourself;  and  most  opportunely  does  your  proposal  come 
before  me,  as  I  am  enabled,  by  a  chain  of  singularly  for- 
tunate circumstances,  to  place  you  in  an  officiid  situation, 
honourable  and  respectable  in  itself,  and  worthy  your  cha- 
racter and  abilities — which,  while  it  redeems  the  pledge  I 
long  since  gave  to  your  late  respected  father,  enables  me  to 
ensure  a  competence  for  the  young  creature,  in  whose  fate 
I  am  so  deeply  interested." 

The  conversation  thus  auspiciously  commenced,  continued 
in  the  same  strain,  and  concluded  with  the  announcement 
that  the  young  lady  was  to  bring  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
to  the  common  stock  ;  that  it  was  to  be  settled  on  herself, 
and  that  with  part  of  his  own  income,  and  that  derivable 
from  his  office,'  Merton's  life  was  to  be  insured  for  such  a 
sum  as  would  leave  her  a  handsome  annuity  in  case  of  his 
death. 

Merton*s  luck  seemed  entirely  changed  ;  he  could  hardly 
believe  all  that  he  saw  was  real,— or  fancy  all  that  he  heard 
was  true.  Here  he  was,  having  disentangled  himself  from 
an  engagement  with  a  girl  who,  it  was  clear  from  her  recent 
conduct,  never  could  have  loved  him,  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage with  a  beautiful,  accomplished,  recherckie  young 
creature ;  on  the  eve  of  appcnntment  to  an  office  productive 
of  an  excellent  income,  which,  with  the  addition  of  her 
fortune,  would  place  him  in  a  station  in  society  where  he 
might  live  on,  sought,  courted,  and  caressed  by  the  bravest* 
the  wisest,  and  the  wittiest  amongst  us.  It  all  appeared 
like  a  charming  dream,  and  the  only  apprehension  he  felt  was 
that  he  was  too  happy. 

To  the  ardour  of  Kate's  feelings,  and  the  strength  of  her 
attachment,  Henry  attributed  the  eagenie<&<&  ^\vv^  ^dQi&  ^Kk 
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openly  expressed  for  the  marriage ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  fond  lover,  accustomed  as  he  had  been  in  his  eariy 
practice  to  the  soft  timidity  of  Fanny,  and  that  silent  elo- 
quence^  and  winning  diffidence  which  marked  every  action  ' 
of  her  tranquil  life,  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  undaimted 
manner  in  which  Kate  began  making  her  arrangements ; 
nor,  to  say  truth,  did  he  think  her  tenderness  at  all  increased 
as  the  auspicious  day  approached :  so  rapidly,  however, 
were  things  conducted  that,  in  order  to  be  married  bef(»€ 
Lent — a  point  Miss  Etherington  made,  doubtlessly  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  religious  scruples, — the  ceremony  was 
actually  to  take  place  in  ten  days.  Whether  this  event  was 
Hkely  to  verify  the  proverb,  which  says, — 

"  Happy's  the  wooing 
That's  not  long  a-doing," 

we  shall  in  the  course  of  time  find  out.  ^ 

The  situation  so  conveniently  and  recently  made  'in  a  new 
colony  was  bestowed  upon  Henry  according  to  Lord  Castle- 
ton's  promise,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
rang  with  his  appointment  to  an  office  the  duties  of  which 
he  was  led  to  believe  were  performed  four  times  in  every 
year,  upon  those  particular  occasions  so  well  celebrated  by 
the  parodist,  who  sings — 

**  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  QtLarter-day  /" 

It  was,  the  world  said,  a  sinecure,  and  therefore,  when  the 
London  journals  publicly  declared  Mr.  Merton  admirably 
qualified  to  fulfil  its  duties,  it  was  evident  to  the  meanest 
capacity  that  the  wags  were  sneering — an  amusement,  by 
the  way,  infinitely  less  profitable,  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, than  that  of  being  sneered  at. 

Once  nominated  to  office,  Henry  felt  himself  established ; 
he  now  saw  the  cup  of  happiness  at  his  hp,  and  the  ^ball  of 
fortune  at  his  foot,  and,  consoling  himself  with  the  rectitude 
of  his  conduct,  and  the  shamelessness  of  her's  for  whom  he 
would  once  have  sacrificed  every  thing  under  the  sun,  he 
loved  the  laughing  hours  away  till  the  happy  morning 
arrived  which  was  to  make  the  charming  Kate  his  wife : — 
but,  when  on  that  day,  the  sun  beaming  through  his  cur- 
tains   awakened  him  to   felicity  and   marriage,  he  could 
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not  help  reverting  to  Fanny.  He  was  going  to  the  altar, 
and  not  with  kerj — still,  say  what  he  might,  smile  as  he 
would,  it  was  a  sore  place — Fanny — Fanny  was  ever  before 
him. 

The  steps  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  were  thronged 
with  little  boys  and  girls,  their  mothers  and  their  fathers, 
their  uncles  and  their  aunts,  to  see  the  bridal  pageant  of  a 
fashionable  couple ;  but  the  pride  which  apes  humility  was 
strong  upon  Katharine,  and,  passing  through  Maddox- street, 
the  carriages  deposited  their  lovely  burthens  at  the  door  of 
the  vestry- room,  and  were  sent  empty  round  into  George- 
street  to  disappoint  the  mobility  of  a  gaze  at  those  who,  in 
another  little  hour,  would  attract  no  gaze  whatever. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Dean  of  Leicester ; 
the  bride  was  announced  in  all  the  papers  as  lovely,  the 
bridegroom  flourished  forth  as  Henry  Merton,  Esq.,  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Government  at  Melville  Island ;  the  tra- 
velling carriage  was  new  and  unique — the  day  was  charming 
—the  ceremony  imposing,  and  the  happy  couple  left  town 
immediately  after  a  splendid  dejeuner  at  Lord  Castleton's 
to  pass  the  honey-moon  at  a  seat  of  his  Lordship's  in 
Sussex. 

This  last  arrangement  was  a  manoeuvre  of  Henry's,  who, 
though  he  had  given  directions  to  his  servants  to  prepare 
his  own  villa  for  the  reception  of  himself  and  bride,  could 
not  summon  sufficient  resolution  to  take  her  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  scene  of  all  the  early  joys  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Fanny ;  so  that,  after  all,  she  had  an  influence  over 
him — her  spirit  was  near  him,  and  he  could  not  endure  the 
association  of  every  object  which  met  his  eyes  with  the 
still  unfaded  remembrances  of  his  Faimy,  false  and  fair. 

As  he  was  quitting  the  hotel  for  Lord  Castleton's,  his 
man  ran  after  the  carriage  to  ask  what  he  was  to  do  with 
any  letters  which  might  arrive  for  him,  and  received  his 
master's  directions  to  pack  them  up  with  his  clothes,  which 
were  to  be  sent  down  the  next  day. 

Every  arrangement  concluded,  and  Kate  his  own,  away 
they  went,  accompanied  by  Miss  Fletcher,  the  shadow  of 
the  now  Mrs.  Merton,  and  reached  the  Acadian  scene  of 
all  their  future  happiness  to  a  late  dinner. 

Artists  draw  Cupid  blinds  they  say,  becanse  tke.'^  oassssfi^. 
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paint  his  eyes :  it  is  impossible  I  should  adequately  describe 
the  joys  which  blest  the  enraptureci  pair  in  their  seclasioii». 
and  therefore  I  shall  leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
"  shady  blest  retreat.*' 

"  Hora  deliciis,  jocis,  snsurris, 
Hora  suaviolis  parique  niagnis, 
O !  felix  Juvenis,  Puella  felix.*' 

The  calm  repose  of  Ashdale  Park,  and  the  uninterrupted 
delight  of  his  Kate's  society,  were  wonderfully  soothing  to 
Henry,  who  while,  like  Selkirk,  he  was  "  monarch  of  edi  he 
surveyed,"  felt  an  entirely  new  sensation,  and  a  I'abrh  from 
all  worldly  ills,  gazed  upon  his  fascinating  bride,  and  con- 
templated his  own  circumstances  with  a  placid  satisfaction 
hitherto  quite  unknown  to  him. 

Kate  was  assiduous  to  please,  to  amuse  him ;  her  con* 
versation  was  as  lively  and  vivacious  as  ever ;  her  harp  was 
always  in  tune  ;  her  pencil  always  at  hand :  she  was  always 
on  the  alert  to  give  pleasure — alws^s  in  the  van  of  any 
party  formed  for  amusement.  Time  never  seemed  to  lag 
while  she  was  present ;  every  thing  which  she  approached 
partook  of  the  couleur  de  rose,  with  which  all  her  observa- 
tions, all  her  anecdotes,  all  her  histories  glowed  :  in  short, 
she  was  the  seventh  statue  of  the  magic  palace. 

At  breakfast  on  the  third  morning  of  this  bright  felicity, 
the  servant  who  had  just  received  and  unpacked  his  master's 
trunks,  entered  the  room,  and  gave  Henry  two  letters,  which 
had  arrived  just  as  he  was  going  to  church  on  the  wedding- 
dav. 

Henry  opened  the  first,  and  glanced  his  eye  over  what  he; 
perceived  was  a  matter- of-form  circular  from  a  fire-office^ 
announcing  the  expiration  of  the  policy  of  insurance  upon 
his  house  in  the  country ;  regarding  which  as  uninteresting 
twaddle,  he  hastily  closed  and  stuffed  it  into  his  coat-pocket. 
Tlie  second,  franked  from  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he 
broke  open,  and  found  to  be  from  a  person  no  less  interest- 
ing than  his  fickle  Fanny ! — It  ran  thus : — 

"My  dbarbst  Henry,  East  Cowes,  Feb,  18, 

"What  an  bncertain  life  do  we  lead! — how  variable 
and  varying  are  our  prospects !   Fate,  which  has  hitherto 
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frowned,  now  looks  cheeringly — indeed  I  am  so  elated  as 
hardly  to  be  mistress  of  my  pen. 

"  How  I  love  Lord  Castleton  !— for,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
him  I  am  sure  we  are  indebted  for  your  preferment,  which 
we  saw  in  the  newspapers.  I  conclude  you  will  not  be 
obliged  to  reside  on  your  new  appointment,  which  is  in  a 
place,  Capt.  Wilkinson  tells  me,  the  existence  of  which  is 
not  yet  perfectly  ascertained. 

'*  You  must  pardon  my  boldness,  dearest  Henry,  and  I 
must  not  mind  my  blushes ;  you  cannot  see  them ;  it  is 
almost  all  owing  to  dear  Lucy ;  but  you  may  as  well  know 
it  at  once — Mamma  has  positively  consented  to  our  marriage, 
and  has  given  me  leave  to  tell  you  so !" 

*'  What !  exclaimed  Henry,  starting  from  his  seat — **  is 
she  mad  ?*' 

**  Mad,  dearest  love  !"  said  Kate ;  "  tell  me  who  is  your 
correspondent,  and  I  will  answer  the  question." 

**  Stay,  stay,  my  life,'*  replied  Henry;  *'I  fancy  it  is  I 
who  am  mad  !"     He  proceeded  to  read 

**  I  have  but  one  single  stipulation  to  make  beforehand, 
and  I  know,  after  Lord  Castleton's  kindness,  you  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  granting  my  request ;  but  I  do  entreat  yoa 
not  to  force  me  into  an  acquaintance  with  a  person  whom  I 
know  is  a  great  ally  of  your's — I  mean  Miss  Etherington, 
whose  manners  I  cannot  endure,  and  of  whom  they  tell  all 
fiK>rt8  of  stories  which  I  dare  not  repeat.  However,  I  am 
running  on,  hardly  knowing  what  I  say,  so  perfect  is  my 
happiness ;  nor  shall  I  add  one  word  more  except  to  beg 
you  to  come  down  to  us  while  Mamma  is  in  her  present 
temper,  which  I  believe  has  been  partly  produced  by  your 
official  preferment.     Heaven  bless  you,  dearest  Henry ! 

"  Your  eternally  attached, 

**  Fanny  Mbadows." 

Was  he  alive ! — was  he  awake ! — what  did  it  mean !  The 
postscript  (im)K)rtant  portion  of  a  lady's  letter)  threw  suf- 
ficient light  upon  the  subject  to  make  his  misery  complete. 

**  P.S.  We  have  been  over  to  France,  and  spent  three 
weeks  at  Boulogne  with  our  bride,  Mrs.  Wilkmson,  who 
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was  a  namesake  and  first  cousin  of  mine ;  they  had  just 
returned  from  India,  and  were  unknown  to  you :  she  is  a 
very  nice  girl,  and  Capt.  Wilkinson  is  a  remarkaldy  plea- 
sant person,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  like  him." 

Of  all  the  evils  which  had  befallen  my  hero,  this,  after  all, 
was  really  and  truly  the  most  dreadful;  for,  putting  its 
great  importance  out  of  the  question,  it  was  so  entirely  of 
his  own  seeking,  produced  by  his  own  rash  impetuosity,  by  his 
readiness  of  behef  in  the  infidelity  of  a  being  wholly  devoted 
to  him,  by  his  hasty  mode  of  satisfying  himself  of  facts,  and 
by  his  unwarrantable  and  unjustifiable  indifference  to  hi» 
own  best  interests,  that  he  Hterally  had  nobody  to  reproach 
but  himself. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  reproofs,  there  are  innumerable 
corrections,  to  which  man  in  the  course  of  his  life  is  necesaa* 
rily  subjected,  which  he  feels  deeply,  yet  which  appear  not 
to  the  world ;  but  there  is  no  reproof  so  stinging  as  sdf«* 
reproof:  for  a  man  to  be  conscious  that  he  has  baffled 
himself,  is  for  him  to  be  as  unhappy  as  man  can  be.  Henry's 
anger  at  having,  se^- directed,  mistaken  Fanny's  cousin  for 
Fanny — his  having  himself  followed  the  languishing  maid, 
fancying  her  the  laughing  bride — his  having  Azm^e^^  directed 
his  course  from  Ramsgate  to  Dover,  through  Cant^bury» 
by  which  delay  he  exactly  missed  his  object — his  having 
then  himself  offered  himself  to  Kate,  having  htmself  given 
up  the  beloved  object  of  all  his  hopes  upon  his  own  evidence, 
— were  so  many  daggers  piercing  his  heart  at  the  same 
moment. 

He  could  ill  conceal  his  feelings  ;  and  Kate  was  too  apt  a 
physiognomist  not  to  perceive  the  effect  the  perusal  of  the 
letter  had  upon  her  husband.  She  saw  the  workings  of  his 
oountenance ;  she  guessed  the  writer  of  the  despatch — she 
guessed  its  contents  ;  and  aware  that  the  bubble  had  burst, 
and  that  her  deception  (for  she  all  along  knew  Fanny  was 
not  married)  was  on  the  eve  of  discovery,  gave  Miss 
Fletcher  one  of  those  telegraphic  hints  in  which  the  friends 
were  perfectly  conversant,  and,  hastily  concluding  their 
breakfast,  the  ladies  left  the  room  to  prepare  for  a  walk» 
Kate  concealing,  with  infinite  caution,  from  Henry,  the  nature 
of  her  suspicions,  or  the  extent  oi  bar  information.' 
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The  letter  Henry  had  just  read,  and  which  m  itself 
•was  enough  to  bewilder  him,  was  only  the  avanUcourier 
of  one  which  had  just  arrived  per  post  from  town,  and 
which,  with  others,  his  man  laid  on  the  table  as  the  ladies 
retired :  the  same  post-  mark,  with  Fanny's  hand- writing, 
flashed  upon  his  sight,  and,  bursting  open  the  seal,  he  read 
these  lines : 

•*  Am  I  indeed  to  trust  the  evidence  of  my  senses  ? 
Now,  indeed,  has  fallen  upon  me  the  bitter  judgment  of 
disobedience  !  That  the  account  of  your  marriage,  which  I 
have  just  read  in  the  newspapers,  is  true,  I  cannot  doubt ; 
and  I  should  have  felt  too  much  injured,  too  much  outraged, 
to  have  written  one  line,  or  asked  one  question  upon  the 
subject,  but  that  /  alone  of  those  who  were  once  your 
friends  and  advocates,  am  convinced  that  some  undue  in- 
fluence has  been  obtained  over  you ;  and  that  the  event,  the 
intelligence  of  which  has  paralyzed  me,  has  been  brought 
about  by  some  misrepresentation,  some  odious  calumny, 
some  detestable  falsehood. 

"It  is  this  which  has  induced  me  so  far  to  forget  my 
injuries  and  subdue  my  pride  as  to  address  these  lines  to 
you,  which  are  written  in  such  agitation  that  I  fear  you  will 
be  unable  to  make  them  out.  I  have  suflered  reproaches 
innumerable  for  my  conduct ; — that  it  has  been  incautious, 
who  can  deny  ?  But  it  was  for  you  I  erred — it  was  you 
who  took  me  from  my  mother's  roof,  having  professed  an 
unalterable  afiection  for  me.  I  believed  your  professions— 
I  risked  every  thing — I  sacrificed  the  love  of  a  mother — I 
took  a  step  almost  unjustifiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
for  you. 

*^  Something,  then,  must  have  been  said ;  some  hideous 
aspersion  cast  upon  me,  so  completely  to  have  changed 
your  feelings  towards  me.  It  is  true,  the  proofs  you  have 
given  of  carelessness  of  my  good  opinion  are  many.  Your 
appearance  in  Thayer-street,  your  manner  and  occupation 
in  the  Park,  all  now  flash  upon  my  mind  as  so  many  proofs 
of  your  negligence,  perhaps  of  a  wilful  desire  to  open  my 
eyes,  and  induce  me  to  change  my  conduct  towards  you.  If 
they  were,  they  failed,  and  I  am  your  victim.  Yet  I  ask,  I 
condescend  to  ask  as  a  favour,  that  you  will,  in  justice  to 
me,  in  pity  to  my  anxious  feelings,  tell  me  whether  ^<\^ 
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have  any  reason  to  offer  for  the  extraordinary  and  i^dden 
alteration  in  your  sentiments.  As  I  am  above  all  disguise 
^ith  you,  so  I  implore  you,  use  no  deception  with  me  upon- 
this  subject.  That  you  may  be  happy,  will  be  my  constant 
prayer ;  and  I  shall  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  disobe- 
dience and  ingratitude,  which  have  placed  me  in  the  cmdi 
position  where  I  now  find  myself,  by  devoting  myself  to 
the  service  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and,  in  a  life  of  solitude 
and  repentance,  endeavour  to  make  my  peace  with  my 
Maker  and  with  myself. 

"If  it  be  matter  of  triumph,  you  are  welcome  to  know 
that  happiness  never  can  be  mine ;  and  that  I  devoutly  pray 
that  you  may  be  blessed  with  every  earthly  comfort.  la 
my  whole  heart  there  is  not  such  a  feehng  as  anger  towards 
you,  1  know  you  have  been  deceived,  and  I  grieve  for  the 
pangs  which  I  fear  I  am  even  now  inflicting, — ^render  me 
the  justice  I  ask ;  and  believe  me 

**  Your's  sincerely, 

"Fanny  Meadows.'' 

Was  ever  man  in  such  a  predicament  ?  What-  on  earth 
could  he  do  ? — which  way  could  he  turn  ? — how  could  he 
decide  ?  Could  he  explain  to  Fanny  all  the  misadventures 
which  had  occurred,  in  a  letter  }  Could  he  leave  his 
bewitching  Kitty  the  third  day  of  the  honey- moon,  to  visit 
her  rival  ?  What  business  could  he  have  with  Miss  Mea* 
dows  ?  He  would,  perhaps,  be  denied  admittance  to  her 
presence — he  would  be  pointed  at — stigmatized  as  the 
recreant  bridegroom  I  It  was  impossible  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion hastily. 

Ruminating  upon  the  line  of  conduct  which  was  best  to 
pursue,  Fanny  and  her  influence  predominating  above  every 
other  consideration,  he  saw  amongst  his  letters  that  moment 
received  one  dated  Liverpool :  it  was  from  a  friend  and 
schoolfellow  just  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  who  not 
knowing  of  his  marriage  begged  him  to  come  down  to  him 
at  that  place.  Putting  a  falsehood  into  the  scale  against 
his  anxiety  to  clear  himself  in  Fanny's  estimation,  be 
resolved  to  announce  to  Kate  the  urgent  necessity  he  was 
under  of  taking  an  immediate  journey  to  Liverpool ;  not 
that  he  had  any  more  idea,  of  actually  going  thith»r  than  ba 
had  of  undertaking  a  \oyage  lo  ^X.  Yil\X.>i^Sx&^% 
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He  Weighed  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  "  leaving 
the  bride,"  if  not,  as  the  unrivalled  poet  of  the  North  has 
it,  *'  at  the  altar,"  at  least  so  shortly  after  the  nuptial  celebra- 
tion, against  the  injustice  he  had  done  Fanny,  and  the 
sufferings  she  was  at  that  moment  enduring  on  his  account. 
Kate  entered  the  room  as  he  was  deliberating  the  point ;  he 
knew  that  the  blow  must  be  struck  at  once,  if  at  all ;  and, 
therefore,  mustering  all  his  courage,  he  began,  with  a  cer- 
tain length  of  face  and  preface,  to  inform  his  dear  wife  that 
he  had  just  received  intelligence,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  felt  that  he  ought  instantly  to  start  for  Liverpool,  but 
that  he  still  more  strongly  felt  how  totally  impossible  it  was 
for  him  to  quit  her,  and  begged  to  know  (tremblingly 
alive  to  the  answer),  whether  she  felt  inclined  to  accompany 
him. 

Luckilvshe  had  no  such  inclination;  indeed,  she  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  projected  journey  with  remarkable . 
complacency,  for  Kate  loved  London,  and  did  not  particu- 
larly love  her  husband!  This  may  seem  strange  to  those 
who  are  not  quite  in  the  secret ;  those  who  are  may, 
perhaps,  now  find  a  reason  for  her  extreme  haste  and 
anxiety  for  the  marriage,  in  some  other  feeling  than  that  of 
mere  affection  for  Harry ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  prospect  of  a  return  to  the  metropolis  in  the  society  of 
Miss  Fletcher,  more  than  counter-balanced  the  distress  she 
affected  to  feel  at  a  few  dajs*  separation  from  her  new  lord 
and  master. 

Henry  was  astonished,  perhaps  a  little  piqued,  at  the 
philosophy  with  which  she  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  her  return  to  town,  and  somewhat  surprised  when 
she  announced  her  determination  of  proceeding  to  Miss 
Fletcher's  house  in  Curzon-street,  rather  than  to  liady 
Castleton's  in  Grosvenor- square.  She  said  **  she  had  her 
reasons ;"  and  though  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries, she  would  give  **  Hal"  none  "upon  compulsion  ;" 
nor  was  he,  in  his  present  temper  of  mind,  at  all  disposed 
to  assume  the  right  he  possessed  of  inquiring  more  minutely 
into  his  domestic  affairs.  His  heart  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  his  lady  might  have  committed  any  act  of 
extravagance  or  intemperance  unheeded  and  unchecked  by 
him,  so  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  projected  plan  of 
sending  his  body  after  his  thoughts. 
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All  this  iooked  very  promising  as  the  beginning  of  a 
married  life.  The  deliberate  falsehood  of  the  husband — the 
perfect  indifibrence  of  the  wife  to  his  departure — ^the  object 
c^  his  visit  to  the  country — the  inducement  for  her  return 
to  town  4 — it  was  indeed  a  bad  start,  and  extrem^y  weU 
adapted  to  illustrate  that  favourite  adage, — "  Marry  in 
haste,  and  repent  at  leisure."  But  I  have  no  time,  no 
«pace,  no  opportunity,  to  work  out  that  proverb  here,  and 
shall  therefore  content  myself  by  stating  that  post-horses 
were  sent  for,  trunks  packed  up,  carriages  loaded,  servants 
booted,  and  postboys  mounted ;  and,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
the  ardent  bridegroom  was  galloping  to  Southampton  to 
meet  his  first  love ;  and  the  lovely  bride  dashing  to  London 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  Miss  Fletcher  and  her  friends, 
amongst  whom  perhaps  she  might  discover  more  than  one 
who  were  as  well  satisfied  as  herself  with  the  departure  of 
Merton  for  the  country. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Hang  her !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is — so  delicate  with  her  needle 
-—an  admirable  musician ! — O !  the  will  sing  the  savagenesa  out  vi  a 
bear !  of  so  high  «nd  plenteous  wit  and  invention." 

■**  She's  the  worse  for  all  this." 

**  Oh  a  thousand,  thousand  times !" 

Never,  perhaps,  was  adopted  a  more  singular  mode  of 
passing  the  first  week  of  a  honey*  modn  than  that  which 
was  hit  upon  by  Harry  and  his  eccentric  bride — a  few  hours 
took  her  to  town,  and  a  few  more  carried  him  to  Southamp- 
ton, whence,  after  having  refreshed  himself  with  a  Delphin 
edition  of  dinner,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Ling,  and  a 
night's  repose,  he  started  in  the  morning  packet  for  the 
place  of  his  destination. 

Dull  and  dark  looked  the  lovely  little  island  as  they 
rounded  Calshot,  and  a  drizzling  rain  and  fresh  breeze  (as 
the  sailors  call  a  wind  fit  to  blow  the  teeth  out  of  one's 
head),  gave  as  many  additional  dhagremens  to  the  passage 
as  even  Henry,  with  his  luck,  could  have  expected. 

Arrived  at  Cowes,  down  whose  narrow  streets  the  rain 
was  pouring  in  tOTreuU,  ^csid  haviug  in  vain  searched  at 
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Moir's  for  the  residence  of  Fanny;  having  gene  to  the 
Fountain  Head  for  information,  culled  the  prurient  Vine, 
and  inquired  at  the  Hotel, — he  at  length  repaired  to  the 
post-office,  where  he  discovered  that  the  family  had  left 
Cowes  the  night  before  and  were  gone, — the  post-master 
knew  not  exactly  whither :  their  letters  were  to  be  forwarded 
to  a  mercantile  house  in  London — their  own  progress  he 
therefore  considered  very  uncertain.  And  here  my  hero 
found  himself,  as  usual,  just  too  late. 

Upon  application  at  the  residence  they  had  left,  however,, 
he  ascertained  that  they  were  gone  to  Southampton ;  and 
as  they  had  taken  their  departure  by  the  preceding  evening's 
packet,  they,  in  all  probability,  had  slept  in  the  same  town 
with  him,  and  not  impossibly  in  the  same  inn. 

This  probability  proved  to  be  the  fact,  and  when  Henry 
got  back  to  Southampton,  which  he  did  by  one  o'clock,  he 
beheld  his  adored,  outraged  Fanny  in  company  with  her 
mother,  another  lady,  and  a  man,  whom  he  concluded  to  be 
Captain  Wilkinson,  of  whom  he  had  heard  but  too  much 
already. 

His  heart  beat  violently  as  he  approached  the  group. 
The  Captain  saw  that  something '  affecting  was  about  to 
occur,  by  an  exclamation  of  Fanny  to  her  mother,  who, 
raising  her  glass  in  order  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  her 
daughter's  perturbation,  beheld  my  hero  extending  his  hand 
in  token  of  friendship. 

This  was  a  puzzling  moment  for  all  parties — a  trying  one 
for  Fanny.  As  for  Mrs.  Meadows,  she  regarded  Merton 
with  more  than  ordinary  complacency — his  fate  was  decided^ 
his  eternal  separation  from  her  daughter  sealed;  and» 
although  she  had,  in  consideration  of  his  valuable  appoint- 
ment, submitted  to  the  entreaties  of  Fanny  and  ,Lncy 
Neville,  she  still  **  looked  up,"  and  felt  no  ^spleasure  in 
finding  her  child  yet  free  to  accept  the  proffered  coronets, 
which,  she  had  no  doubt,  would  be  laid  at  her  feet  during 
the  ensuing  spring. 

Fanny's  agitation  was  great,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
support  of  one  of  those  splendid  emblems  of  liberal  justice, 
through  which  the  dazzling  gas  pours  its  flickering  beams 
amongst  the  Southamptonites,  I  verily  believe  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  groimd.     Mrs.  Wilkinson  sa^  tb&  ^\»^s:> 
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in  which  she  was,  and  offered  her  her  arm,  leaning  on 
which,  and  collecting  her  shattered  spirits,  she  proceeded 
to  speak  to  and  look  on  her  faithless  lover. 

She  had  never  douhted  his  truth,  the  conviction  upon 
her  mind  was  strong  that  he  had  heen  duped  and  deluded, 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  future  harmony  of  his  domestic 
life,  he  very  speedily  discovered  that  his  bride  never  could 
hace  believed  the  fact  of  Fanny's  marriage,  and  that  the 
scene  with  Colonel  Livingstone  was  an  arrangement,  of 
which  the  Colonel  had  spoken  jocosely  afterwards,  con- 
trived and  got  up  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  plot,  and 
exemplifying  the  well-known  axiom  that  **  all's  fair  in  love." 

Mrs.  Meadows  felt  extremely  awkward  in  Henry's  pre- 
sence; so  did  all  the  party.'  His  appearance  there,  for 
which  he  accounted  by  his  desire  to  relieve  Fanny's  mind 
from  the  apprehension  she  had  expressed,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  deliberate 
fickleness,  was  extremely  strange,  under  his  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  every  one  of  the  group  saw  and  was  con- 
scious of  the  impropriety,  nay,  the  indelicacy,  of  his  remain- 
ing where  he  was,  while  his  better-half  was  left  **  neglected 
and  forlorn."  He,  to  be  sure,  knew  that  his  furlough  must 
be  extended,  in  order  to  give  probability  to  his  story  of  the 
Liverpool  expedition,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  confess 
the  stratagem  to  which,  so  early  in  his  marital  career,  he 
had  been  driven.  There  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  feverish 
doubt  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  whole  party,  which  every  body  has  felt  who  has  ever 
done  any  thing  extremely  pleasant,  still  labouring  under  the 
idea  that,  perhaps,  it  was  a  little  wrong. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  a  certain  whispering, 
now  and  then  rising  into  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
heard by  the  two  or.  three  persons  not  actuaJly  engaged  in 
it.  Fanny  and  her  Mamma,  and  the  young  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
were  the  principal  performers;  (Lucy  Neville  was  gone 
— for  it  was  on  account  of  her  anxiety  to  get  to  town, 
that  they  were  at  Southampton)  and  the  even  tenor  ol 
their  murmuring  conversation  was  interrupted  here  and 
there  by  bursts  of  '"  Indeed  I  shall  not" — '*  By  no  means'* 
— "Lord  bless  me  !" — **  I  would  not  for  the  world,"— and 
such  like  disclaimers,  on  tVv«  ^^tv  ol  \\!k&  toatron,  of  some 
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scheme  which  her  younger  companions   appeared   to   be 
enforcing. 

During  this  consultation,  which  took  place  before  Mr. 
Lomer's  shop-windows,  a  carriage  dashed  past  them,  as 
rapidly  as  four  galloping  horses  could  bear  it  along.  One 
of  its  inhabitants,  enveloped  in  fur  and  frogs,  and  illustrated 
with  mustachios,  waved  his  white-gloved  hand  either  to 
Henry  or  Captain  Wilkinson  en  passant,  but  the  impetus 
with  which  the  vehicle  rolled  away  prevented  either  of  the 
gentlemen  from  ascertaining  who  tlieir  gay  friend  might  be. 

After  a  good  deal  of  fidgeting  and  fevering,  and  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Meadows  not  to  encourage 
Henrv  's  stay,  by  going  into  the  inn,  she  informed  him  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  Southton  for  Bath,  and 
that  the  carriage  was  ordered  at  two,  to  commence  the 
journey.  With  an  exclamation  of  joy,  he  declared  this  to 
be  the  most  convenient  of  all  possible  things ;  tbat  he  had 
actually  the  most  pressing  business  in  that  city,  and  that  if 
there  were  room  for  one,  any  where,  in  or  about  the  car- 
risfge,  he  would  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  what  he 
ought  to  do. 

The  business  of  the  man  in  the  play,  who  has  corres- 
pondents in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  must  have  been 
light  by  comparison  with  Henry's.  By  his  own  account  he 
had  the  most  urgent  affairs  in  every  part  of  the  United  Em- 
pire, and  while  his  inevitable  duty  at  Liverpool  took  him 
suddenly  to  Southampton,  his  sudden  recollection  of  "  busi- 
ness at  Bath*'  promised  to  delay  his  return  to  his  duty  in 
London. 

One  can  quite  feel  for  Mrs.  Meadows  ;  she  always  liked 
Henry,  yet  always  feared  him ;  she  dreaded  his  influence 
over  her  daughter,  and  her  perpetual  watchfulness  of  what 
was  going  on  marred  all  the  satisfaction  she  otherwise  would 
have  felt  in  his  extremely  agreeable  society.  Now  here  he 
was  as  pleasant,  if  not  as  lively  as  ever,  and  the  safest  of 
all  human  beings — he  was  married :  the  sting  was  extracted, 
and  his  buzzing  was  innocuous  ;  but  still  the  consciousness 
that  he  ought  to  be  with  his  wife,  and  if  not  with  heVy  cer- 
tainly not  with  Fanny,  filled  her  mind,  and  had  she  not 
argued  with  herself  upon  the  impossibility  of  her  preventing 
a  free  agent  from  doing  as  he  liked,  and  goin^  vvhate.  V&. 
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pleased,  and  convinced  herself  that  she  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  right  to  control  his  actions,  she  no  douht 
would  have  made  a  more  strenuous  opposition  to  the  plan 
which  was  suddenly  and  somewhat  archly  matured  hy  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  who,  cold  as  it  was,  proposed  a  t^te-cL-t^e  with 
her  dear  George  on  the  dickey,  while  the  servants  were  to 
he  put  behind,  and  Henry  made  the  third  with  Fanny  and 
her  mother  in  the  barouche. 

This  was  all  mighty  agreeable,  yet  there  is  not  a  human 
being  who  hears  of  it  who  will  not  set  it  down  as  rather 
incorrect ;  but,  as  I  have  often  said  before,  I  am  not  defend- 
ing other  people*s  actions ;  I  am  stating  facts  as  they  have 
occurred — so  must  my  readers  take  them.  I  admit  the 
thing  was  not  done  in  the  high  tone  which  many  people 
would  have  assumed  after  the  defection  of  an  engaged  lover ; 
the  circumstances,  however,  were  peculiar — the  case  an  un- 
fortunate one.  Yet  it  behoves  me  to  add  that  the  reason 
avowed  by  Mrs.  Meadows  for  her  present  conduct,  and  for 
not  being  unkind  to  Merton,  which  was  "  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  as  much  attached  to  Fanny  as  ever,"  appears  to 
me  to  be  about  the  very  worst  she  could  possibly  have  as- 
signed. 

The  progress  from  Dolphins  to  Antelopes,  from  Southton 
to  Sarum,  seemed  to  the  two  parties  principally  concerned 
like  the  magical  flight  of  a  moment.  In  its  course,  how- 
ever, much  mischief  was  done,  and  no  earthly  good ;  for 
by  Harry's  exculpation  of  himself,  from  all  his  apparent 
misconduct,  he  so  firmly  re-established  himself  in  Fanny's 
affection,  as  to  bring  her  into  the  extremely  unpleasant 
situation  of  being  devotedly  attached  to  a  man  she  could 
never  marry ;  while,  by  the  expression  of  her  consequent 
regard  for  him,  Henry  became  confirmed  in  the  opinion  he 
had  already  formed  that  he  never  could  attach  himself  to 
the  woman  to  whom  he  was  irrevocably  united. 

And  all  this  happened  under  the  sanction  of  a  woman  of 
the  world !  I  am  sure  my  readers  will  join  with  me  in 
wishing  it  may  turn  out  well. 

Arrived  at  Salisbury,  the  cathedral  (more  gay  but  less 

magnificent  and  interesting  than  that  of  Winchester),  with 

its  three  hundred  and  sixty  -  five  windows,  its  fifty  -  two 

pillars,  its  lofty  spire,  its  b^^MtAful  cloisters  with  their  spider- 
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less  roofs,  its  florid  choir  and  chapter- house,  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  travellers.  The  evening  service  was  per- 
forming— the  voices  of  the  choristers  reverberated  through 
the  lengthening  arches — the  loud  swelling  notes  of  the 
organ  first  agitated  and  then  soothed  its  hearers  : — in  short, 
the  combination  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  was  more 
than  poor  Fanny  had  bargained  for ;  and  the  sentiments 
which  filled  her  affectionate  and  too  sensible  heart,  as  she 
leant  upon  the  arm  which  Henry  had  proffered,  were  such 
as  I  do  not  pretend  to  define : — perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to 
be  too  minute  in  the  scrutiny. 

**  Ce  n  est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute/*  says  the  pro- 
yerb  ;  and  here,  spite  of  impropriety,  feeling,  delicacy,  and 
all  sorts  of  things,  was  Henry  domesticated  with  Fanny ; 
Wilkinson  giving  into  his  stay  without  any  remonstrance, 
because  he  found  him  extremely  agreeable  as  an  addition  to 
the  party,  because  he  had  no  right  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
assertion  as  to  his  business  at  Bath,  and  because  the  affair 
was  none  of  his. 

The  most  unwarrantable  part  of  Henry's  conduct  was  his 
having  predetermined  to  make  his  absence  from  London 
correspond  in  duration  with  the  time  necessary  for  a  journey 
from  town  to  Liverpool,  and  his  precaution  in  telling  Kate 
that  her  writing  would  be  useless,  as  his  stay  at  that  town 
would  not  exceed  a  few  hours,  and  that  he  should  return  by 
the  same  conveyance  which  would  bring  her  an  answer,  or 
indeed  any  letter  he  might  write  to  her.  All  this  manoeu- 
vring he  might  have  spared  himself ;  for  the  interest  she 
took  in  his  movements  was  not  quite  so  great  as  he,  poor 
easy  man !  flattered  himself  it  was. 

The  evening  at  Salisbury  was  passed  at  cards ;  for  Mrs. 
Meadows  called  in  the  aid  of  loo  to  divert  the  party  from 
their  own  thoughts,  a^d,  above  all,  from  any  conversation 
touching  the  present  state  of  their  affairs ;  upon  which  she 
felt,  with  the  proverb,  that  **  the  least  said  was  the  soonest 
mended ;"  and,  still  fidgety  and  uncomfortable  at  the  extraor« 
diuary  addition  which  had  been  made  to  their  Httle  circle, 
and  rejoicing  that  it  was  in  the  country,  and  where  none  of 
the  previous  circumstances  were  known,  she  fluttered  away 
the  hours  till  bed- time. 

In  the  morning  the  appearance  of  Henry  not  only  caused 
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no  surprise,  because  he  had  avowed  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Bath,  but  it  caused  little  emotion — it  had  become 
habitual,  and  the  whole  breakfast  passed  away  without  one 
allusion  to  Mrs.  Merton,  some  of  the  party  thinking  that 
they  had  joked  my  hero  quite  enough  upon  the  subject,  and 
others  thinking  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  made  a  joke  of. 

It  may  strike  my  readers  as  extraordinary  that  after  the 
eclat  of  the  affair  at  Gretna- green,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  Mrs.  Meadows,  Henry  should  have  come  to  such 
terms  with  her.  It  will  not  surprise  those  who  know  the 
power  of  love : — those  who  feel  astonished  at  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows's  present  cordial  reception  of  her  then  rejected  son-in- 
law  should  consider  that,  putting  her  schemes  for  Fanny's 
aggrandizement  out  of  the  question,  she  was  the  best- 
natured  creature  on  earth ;  and  now  that  his  situation  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  his  interfering  with  her  favourite 
projects,  she  could  not  bear  to  appeai;  harsh  or  unkind  to 
Merton,  whom  she  always  personally  liked^  and  now  sin- 
cerely pitied. 

The  journey  from  Salisbury  to  Bath,  like  that  from  South- 
ampton to  Salisbury,  w^as  made  up  of  reminiscences,  of 
inquiries,  of  recriminations,  exculpations,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  which  completely  characterized  the  persons  holding 
the  conversation — for  lovers  never  talk  of  any  thing  but 
themselves;  and  ladies  a  little  given  to  flirting  in  their 
youth  have  no  pleasure  in  their  middle  age  so  great  as  re- 
vertmg  to  the  flirtations  of  others  ;  and,  thus  employed,  the 
little  party  **  murdered  time,*'  till  they  descended  into  that 
vale  of  vapour  wherein  stands  the  lovely  city  destined  for 
their  residence. 

With  the  day  of  their  arrival  in  Bath  the  stay  of  Henry 
with  them  was  to  end,  and  although  the  whole  afternoon 
passed  away  and  he  went  upon  no  business,  made  no  calls, 
executed  no  commissions,  nobody  was  so  rude  as  to  put  him 
under  examination  as  to  his  real  inducement  for  accompany- 
ing them  thus  far  ;  and  when  he  took  leave  of  them  on  his 
return  to  town,  after  breakfast  on  the  second  morning,  and 
when  he  was  actually  gone,  it  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
occur  to  Mrs.  Meadows  how  extremely  improper,  how 
cruelly  unfeeling,  and  how  very  shocking  his  conduct  to 
Mrs.  Merton  had  been  in  ataying  from  her  so  long.     All 
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this  consciousness  of  impropriety  came  rather  too  late ; — 
the  consequences  of  his  conduct  remain  to  be  developed. 

My  young  bride-groom,  full  of  gloom  and  vexation,  set 
off  for  London,  proposing  to  sleep  somewhere  on  the  road 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  time  which  he  calculated  he  must  be 
absent  from  town,  to  give  probability  to  his  8ton^ 

To  what  an  infinity  of  toil,  of  labour  in  vain,  did  he  sub- 
ject his  mind  and  imagination !  How  much  trouble  of  think- 
ing and  calculating  might  he  have  saved  himself,  had  he 
known  more  and  fancied  less  ! 

The  elegant  *'  gallant,  gay  Lothario,"  who  had  dashed 
by  Henry  in  his  travelling -carriage  at  Southampton,  was 
no  other  than  Sir  Harry  Lavington,  a  baronet,  a  lancer, 
and  a  lady-killer.  He  had  that  moment  landed  from  Havre, 
and  was  on  his  road  to  London,  which  place,  in  six  hours 
and  a  quarter,  he  reached  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health 
and  spirits. 

That  he  had  seen  the  idol  of  Kate's  soul,  even  if  he  had 
recognised  Sir  Harry's  person,  en  passant,  Henry  would  not 
have  thus  instinctively  discovered :  so  it  was ;  and  the  very 
first  door  at  which  the  interesting  libertine  thought  it 
agreeable  to  call  was  that  of  Miss  Fletcher  in  Curzon- street. 
This  was  not  purely  accidental ;  it  was  the  "  force  of  habit." 

Having,  on  his  way  from  Paris,  exactly  missed  the  Lon- 
don papers  which  announced  the  abrupt  marriage  of  Miss 
Etherington,  an  event  not  calculated  upon  when  he  left 
England,  Sir  Harry  was  not  aware  that  she  had  changed 
her  state ;  and,  upon  his  admission  to  Miss  Fletcher*s  bou- 
doir, finding  his  blooming  Kate  sitting  there  as  he  had  so 
often  found  her  before,  he  had  no  conception,  of  course, 
that  she  was  any  thing  but  Miss  Etherington.  Kate,  on 
the  other  hand,  concluded  that  Lavington  had  heard  of  her 
marriage,  and  therefore  made  no  remark  about  it ;  but  after 
some  time  had  elapsed  and  the  conversation  had  taken  a 
general  turn,  without  his  alluding  to  the  happy  circumstance, 
she  thought  it  right  to  let  him  know  the  fact,  by  asking 
him,  "  why  he  did  not  inquire  after  Mr.  Merton  ?" 

*'  'Faith,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  I  need  not  inquire  after 
him,  for  I  have  seen  him  so  lately,  so  well  and  apparently 
so  happy,  that  solicitude  on  his  account  would  be  affec- 
tation." 
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''  Saw  Mr.  Merton  !**  said  Miss  Fletcher. 

**  Where,  Sir  Harry  ?"  asked  his  wife. 

•*  Flirting  with  the  girl  he  ran  away  with,"  replied  the 
Baronet;  *' so  I  suppose  the  matter  is  all  made  up,  and 
they  will  be  married  in  earnest." 

**  What !  have  you  been  at  Liverpool  ?**  inquired  Kate 
with  no  httle  agitation. 

**  Liverpool !  in  the  name  of  cofFee-bags  and  sugar  hogs* 
heads,  what  should  I  have  been  doing  at  Liverpool  ?*' 

'•  Where  then  did  you  see  Merton  ?'* 

•*  At  Southampton,  yesterday." 

A  match  in  a  powder-magazine  could  not  have  caused  a 
greater  explosion.  To  Kate — a  girl  of  the  strongest  pas- 
sions, the  most  ungovernable  feelings,  |this  announcement 
was  nearly  fatal — to  her  happiness  and  respectability  per- 
fectly so.  What,  she ! — Kate  —  Kate  Etherington  ! — the 
star,  the  magnet,  the  idol  of  a  circle !  abandoned,  deserted 
on  the  third  day  of  the  honey- moon  for  the  despised  Fanny 
Meadows  ! — Was  it  slighted  love  that  roused  this  tempest 
in  her  breast  ?  Was  it  jealousy  that  tore  her  heart  with  a 
thousand  pangs  ?  No  ;  it  was  mingled  anger  and  joy  by 
which  she  was  overcome ; — anger,  that  she  had  failed  to 
captivate — anger,  that  her  artful  scheme  of  detaching 
Henry  from  Fanny  had  failed  in  its  purpose — angry  con- 
sciousness that  her  plottings  would  be  discovered,  and  she 
exposed — anger,  that  she  had  been  duped,  deceived  by  a 
man  for  whose  intellect  she  had  no  respect ; — these  were 
her  angry  feelings ! 

Her  joy  arose  from  the  recollection  that  Lavington — ^her 
beloved  Lavington,  was  the  messenger  who  brought  the 
tidings — that  he  was  the  first  mover  of  her  rage  and  re- 
venge, and  that  he  was  on  the  spot  to  reap  the  fruits  he 
had  so  unconsciously  matured.  To  do  Lavington  justice, 
I  must  assert  his  innocence  as  to  any  mancEUvring  here — 
he  literally  was,  as  I  have  shewn,  ignorant  of  the  marriage, 
and  when  Miss  Fletcher,  after  leading  the  mourning  Kate 
from  the  room,  informed  him  of  the  real  state  of  things, 
his  surprise  at  the  moment  nearly  overcame  his  satis- 
faction. 

What  passed  that  night  in  Curzon- street,  it  will  not  be 
expected  that  I  should  deXaW-,  \.\io?>^^h.o  have  seen  a  highr 
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spirited  girl  of  strong  feelings  and  vindictive  nature  labour- 
ing under  a  sense  of  injury,  full  of  pride  and  passion* 
struggling  against  the  assaults  of  coramingled  jealousy  of 
one,  and  love  for  another,  may  imagine  the  agonizing  con- 
test which  Kate  sustained  with  herself  and  Lavington 
during  the  evening ;  those  who  know  human  nature  will 
know  that  such  a  contest  could  have  but  one  result.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say, — that  night  witnessed  Kate's  disgrace,  and 
Merton's  dishonour. 

On  the  Friday  morning,  Merton  arrived  in  town,  and  not 
yet  satisfied  with  the  revenge  she  had  taken,  Kate  resolved 
to  lead  him  onward  till  she  entangled  him  in  a  combination 
of  falsehoods,  from  which  she  then  intended  to  be  good- 
natured  enough  to  extricate  him. 

On  his  approach  she  received  him  with  composure,  and 
in  tears — tears,  he  thought,  of  love,  and  pitied  the  fond 
fool's  tenderness  :  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  thought 
of  Fanny  Meadows ;  she  clasped  him  to  her  bosom,  and 
sighed — for  Harry  Lavington. 

**  What,  my  life,"  said  Kate,  so  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
speak,  **  what  has  kept  you  away  so  long?  I  have  been 
>vretched,  miserable,  during  your  absence  j  without  you,  as 
Petrarch  says,  every  thing  is  desolate  and  wretched,  the 
world  itself 

*  Un  deserto,  e  fere  aspre  e  selvagge.' 

"Where  have  you  been  ?'* 

This  was  a  simple  question,  but  like  a  question  put  by  a 
ichild,  became  terrible  from  its  simplicity.  Henry,  with  a 
countenance  unruffled,  and  a  serenity  undisturbed,  replied 
that  he  had  already  told  her  the  place  of  his  destination, 
and  added  that,  be  he  where  he  might,  his  heart  was  always 
with  her. 

"  Now,  Merton,**  said  Kate,  looking  provokingly  pretty 
and  as  arch  as  might  be,  **  have  you  really  been  to  Liver- 
pool ?*' 

"  Have  I  !*'  said  Henry,  a  little  staggered ;  **  why  should 
you  doubt  me  ?  have  I  not  told  you  so  ?** 

*'  Yes,  you  have,*'  said  Mrs.  Merton. 

'•  Well,  then,  why,*'  asked  her  husband  **  do  you  wish  me 
to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  ?*' 

'•  To  try  how  far  your  deceptioi\'wW\  catrj  -^o^^'^xtr  ^^^^^ 
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the  Lady — her   eyes   flashing   fire ;    "  you  have  not  the 
courage,  I  see,  to  persist  in  your  falsehood." 

"  Falsehood  !'*. exclaimed  the  petrified  husband. 

**  Falsehood !"  reiterated  the  angry  wife — **  falsehood  i» 
the  word  I  used,  and  falsehood  is  the  word  I  repeat ;  you 
know  that  your  visit  was  not  to  Liverpool,  but  to  South- 
ampton ;  you  know  that  an  assignation  with  Miss  Meadows 
was  your  business — *  a  labour  you  delight  in,'  I  have  no 
doubt :  but  early  as  it  is  in  our  united  lives  to  be  forced  to 
such  a  measure,  I  feel  it  quite  necessary  to  remind  you — 
that  I  am  your  wife." 

'*  There  needs  no  refreshener  to  my  recollection.  Madam,'* 
said  Henry  j  "I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  I  assure  you; 
and  since,  by  a  contrivance  as  false  and  still  more  mean 
than  any  I  may  have  been  guilty  of,  you  have  become  so, 
let  me  advise  you  to  recollect  that  /  am  your  husband." 

"  If  neglect  and  desertion  be  the  blessings  of  a  wedded 
life,  I " 

**  Stay,  Madam,"  said  Henry;  "stay,  I  beseech  you; 
consider  the  state  of  my  feelings — consider  that  /  am  the 
person  duped,  deceived,  betrayed." 

"How?"  exclaimed  Kate,  (somewhat  apprehensive  that 
a  counterplot  was  about  to  develop  itself,)  **how  deceived? 
how  duped?"  and  her  thoughts  glanced  like  lightning 
upon  Lavington. 

"  By  the  artifices  which  finally  destroyed  my  every  hope 
of  a  connexion  with  the  object  of  my  affections/'  said  Henry 
You  were,  if  not  the  contriver  of  the  dupery,  at  least  a 
principal  accessary  to  it ;  therefore,  although  I  have  been 
led  to  sacrifice  those  expectations  of  happiness  which  I  had 
formed  in  early  life,  I  certainly,  shall  not  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  a  family  I  have  every 
reason  to  respect  and  esteem." 

**  Friendly  intercourse  with  a  girl  who  has  once  in  her 
life  eloped  with  you  ?"  exclaimed  Kate,  with  a  bunt  of 
fiend-like  laughter 

"  Yes,  Kate,  yes,**  said  Henry,  the  tears  rising  in  his  eyes; 
"  she  is  as  pure  and  as  good  as *' 

**  Nonsense  !**  interrupted  Kate,    **  I  have  no  patience 

with  such  purity  and  goodness.     What  delicacy,  what  high 

principle,  what  dignity  oi  cYvOT^fiXfex  casL  \kia.t  ^1  possess 
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who,  slighted,  abandoned,  and  discarded  by  a  man,  conde- 
scends to  inveigle  him  away  from  his  wife  during  the 
honey-moon  ?*' 

"Kate,"  said  Merton,  "once  for  all,  hear  me.  No 
earthly  power  shall  induce  me  to  listen  to  a  single  calum- 
nious aspersion  against  that  family.  I  will  visit  them  when 
I  please,  and  where  I  please  ;  and  you  may  assure  yourself 
that  my  intimacy  with  them  will  neither  tend  to  your 
unhappiness,  nor  diminish  your  respectability." 

**  You  had  better  invite  the  young  lady  to  come  and  stay 
with  us,  I  think,*'  sneered  Mrs.  Merton. 

**  Madam,  be  silent,"  said  Henry ;  **  I  command  yon,  be 
silent !  That  you  should  be  angry  at  what  you  have  dis- 
covered to  be  a  deception,  neither  surprises  nor  displeases 
me  ;  but  that  you  should,  in  the  blindness  of  your  rage, 
vilify  and  traduce  innocence  and  virtue,  spotless  and  pure 
as  those  of  Fanny  Meadows's,  by  inuendo  or  insinuation ; 
that  you  should  speak  of  her  to  me  in  a  tone  which  a  giant 
should  not  adopt  in  my  presence  with  impunity, — distracts 
me.  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  impropriety  of  the  system 
which,  I  confess,  I  adopted  :  my  motives  were  the  best ;  I 
saw  that  an  explanation  was  due  to  the  family  which  I  had, 
in  appearance,  injured ;  I  certainly  concealed  the  place  of 
my  destination  and  the  object  of  my  journey,  out  of  delicacy 
to  your  feelings,  which  I  thought  might  be  wounded  by  a 
declaration  of  the  truth :  who  the  meddler  is,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  disclosure  of  my  stratagem,  it  is  not  worth 
ray  while  to  inquire.  I  admit  the  fact — that  is  sufficient, 
and  am  prepared  to  defend  it." 

*'  Your  defence  is  extremely  ingenious,"  said  Kate  wicked- 
ly, **  and  concealing  facts  is,  I  allow,  a  very  rational  mode 
of  sparing  feeUngs  ;  but  as  for  the  candour  of  your  confes- 
sion, you  must  excuse  my  bestowing  more  than  a  qualified 
share  of  praise  upon  it,  considering  that  you  did  not  mak« 
it  till  you  knew  you  were  found  out.  I  would  put  the  case 
to  any  arbitrator  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  exactly  as  it 
stands,  of  a  man  married  but  three  days  to  a  young  and 
innocent  creature,  who  quits  her  under  the  pretext  of  going 
to  Liverpool  upon  *  odious  and  worrying  business,'  (those 
were  your  words,)  and  who,  instead  of  doing  any  such 
thing,  betakes  himself  to  Southampton  to  en^oy  the  ^^lea&vLt^ 
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of  the  society  of  a  yoting  lady  with  whom  he  has  previottslv 

eloped,  and  who ** 

**  Stay,  stay,  Kate  Etherington — Merton,  I  mean,"  cried 
Henry,  **  I  must  put  an  end  to  this.  I  have  the  highest, 
the  most  implicit,  confidence  in  your  honom*.  I  should  hold 
myself  the  meanest,  the  basest,  of  mankind,  if  I  entertained 
a  suspicion  of  the  worthiness  of  your  motives  :  do  me  the 
justice  to  treat  me  with  equal  liberality — ^I  will  neither  say 
nor  hear  another  word  upon  the  subject.  Act  according  to 
the  dictates  of  your  heart,  call  your  good  sense  and  right 
feeling  to  your  aid.  You  have  not  been  injured,  you  havfe 
not  been  wronged  ;  you  involved  me  in  a  difficulty  with  the 
Meadowses,  which  it  was  a  paramount  duty  on  my  part 
to  explain  away.  It  is  done :  the  connexion  is  now  at  an 
end ;  and  I  promise  you,  you  shall  never  be  annoyed  at 
offended  by  my  mentioning  their  name  again,  or  even  re- 
curring to  the  present  circumstances  ;  but  I  repeat  that  your 
observance  of  these  conditions  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  treaty     I  must  be  obeyed." 

Saying  which,  he  left  the  room,  anticipating  a  scene,  in 
which,  however,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  5  for  Kate, 
having  satisfied  her  spleen  by  letting  her  husband  see  that 
she  was  in  his  secret,  concluded  that  her  best  plan  was  to 
modify  and  qualify,  having  this  faux  pas  of  his  always  ready 
as  a  palliation  for  any  eccentric  movement  of  her  own ;  and 
accordingly,  after  a  suihcient  time  had  elapsed  to  dry  her 
tear-fraught  eyes,  and  write  a  billet,  descriptive  of  the  con- 
versation which  had  passed,  to  Lavington,  she  despatched 
her  maid  with  a  message  to  Henry  (which  he  received  just 
as  he  was  sealing  a  long  letter,  wherein  he  had  written  to 
Fanny  an  account  of  his  detection  and  its  consequences), 
requesting  to  know  at  what  hour  he  had  ordered  the  carriage 
to  take  them  down  to  the  cottage,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  to  which  it  had  been  fixed  that  they 
should  this  day  remove. 

This  conciliatory  message  arrived  somewhat  inoppor- 
tunely; however,  it  was  irresistible,  and,  delivered  grace«> 
fully  and  graciously  by  Mrs.  Merton's  maid,  who  had  been 
her  prime  minister  for  three  or  four  years,  had  the  effect  of 
softening  the  affectionate  Henry.  He  immediately  left  the 
room  where  he  had  beeti  wiYXivu^  wid  ^xoceeded  to  Kate, 
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who  met  him  with  smiles  and  good  hamour,  begging  his 
pardon,  half  seriously  and  half  in  earnest  (with  that  April 
expression  of  mirth  and  sorrow  so  bewitching  in  a  creature 
like  her),  for  having  spoken  so  plainly  on  the  subject  of  his 
journey,  and  entreating  him  to  attribute  her  warmth  of 
manner  entirely  to  her  devotion  and  attachment  to  him. 

**  It's  all  over  now,  my  sweet  girl,"  ssiid  Henry,  kissing 
her  warm  cheek — **  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

*'  Ah  dearest,"  emjAatically  sighed  Kate — **  thank  Hea- 
ven,  it  IS ! 

The  carriage  was  announced  :  not  a  moment  was  lost  in 
getting  ready  for  their  departure.  Kate  ran  up- stairs  to 
take  leave  of  Miss  Fletcher  (who  was  indisposed,  and  had 
not  made  her  appearance  throughout  the  day),  during  which 
trip  she  despatched  her  note  to  Sir  Harry ;  while  Henry, 
extremely  anxious  to  give  particular  directions  to  his  mart 
about  packing  his  dressing-case,  took  that  opportunity  of 
forwarding  his  letter  to  Miss  Meadows.  They  met  in  the 
hall — and  Kate,  fearful  she  had  kept  her  **  dear  life"  waiting, 
was  handed  into  the  carriage,  into  which  her  husband 
followed  his  **  sweet  angel,"  without  a  moment's  delay,  and 
away  they  went,  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  draw  them. 

It  was  a  soothing  drive ;  he  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  his 
conduct ;  she  felt  conscious  that,  in  fact,  under  all  circum- 
stances, she  had  nothing  to  find  fault  with.  There  was  some- 
thing healing  and  consolatory,  however,  in  the  prospect  before 
them :  he  was  about  to  take  her  to  the  house  in  which  he 
had  lived,  in  which,  I  believe,  he  was  born.  It  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  his  father ;  every  advantage  which 
good  taste  and  an  elegant  mind  could  give  to  so  small  a 
place  it  had  derived  from  his  improvements.  Kate  had 
never  seen  the  interior  of  it,  and  there  was  the  anticipation 
of  shewing  it  to  her,  which,  not  only  as  a  pleasure  in  itself, 
but  as  something  to  talk  of,  was  most  agreeable  :  his  de- 
scription of  its  peculiar  advantages,  his  guessing  which  room 
she  would  prefer,  and  a  variety  of  lit^e  endearing  details, 
indicative  of  strong  interest  in  the  place,  which  she,  who 
had  only  seen  it  from  the  road  or  the  adjoining  grounds, 
listened  to  with  a  sickening  sort  of  listlessness,  ever  and 
anon  closing  her  eyes,  atid  invariably  beholding  Sir  Harry 
Lavington  dancing  under  their  lids. 
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It  had  grown  dusk,  and  Kate  afiected  to  be  afraid  of 
thieves.  Henry  re-assured  her,  and  drew  her  towards  him  to 
shelter  her  from  cold  and  apprehension ;  and,  while  employed 
thus  in  soothing  her  alarm,  and  as  they  were  saMy  i^ 
proaching  the  haven  of  content,  on  the  summit  ai  a  lull 
which  overlooked  the  extensive  valley  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated, a  brilliant  illumination  seemed  to  fill  the  air :  it  flick- 
ered and  varied  in  brightaess, — it  was  evidently  a  confla- 
gration— bonfires,  perhaps,  in  honour  of  his  return. 

'*  What  light  is  that  ?"  said  he,  lowering  the  front  glass 
of  the  carriage,  and  speaking  to  one  of  the  postboys. 

•*  We  can't  make  out  rightly/*  said  the  boy  (who  was  a 
man  turned  sixty,  and  merely  a  boy  by  virtue  of  his  office)* 
"*  but  it  looks  like  a  fire.  Sir." 

**  Get  on,  then,"  said  Henry ;  **  a  fire  is  a  fine  sights — 
make  the  best  of  your  way.*' 

They  did ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  this  amateur  of 
fires  beheld  a  conflagration  which  he  did  not  altogether  enjoy. 
The  reader  may  better  imagine  than  J  describe,  his  sensations 
when  he  beheld  his  cottage,  his  retreat,  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  containing  all  he  had  in  the  world  of  personal  pro- 
perty, in  flames.  As  they  reached  the  gate,  the  roof  fell  in : 
and  a  whirling  myriad  of  stars,  dancing  in  the  air,  announced 
the  final  destruction  of  the  house. 

Never  was  ruin  more  complete.  Kate  wept  and  sunk 
upon  his  shoulder.  A  murmur  was  heard  amongst  the 
crowd  assembled  on  the  lawn,  in  which  the  word  **  Insured** 
caught  his  ear :  this  brought  to  his  recollection  the  till  now 
neglected  letter  from  the  Fire-office,  which,  in  the  agony  of 
recerving  Fanny's  despatch,  he  had  thrust  into  his  pocket 
unread  and  unregarded — the  policy  had  expired  exactly  three 
days  before  the  conflagration  took  place. 

It  appeared  that  the  servants,  who  had  it  in  charge  to  air 
the  house  for  his  reception,  had  placed  the  beds  before  the 
fires  in  the  respective  chambers  to  which  they  belonged ; 
that  a  spark  having  caught  the  furniture  while  they  were 
drinking  their  tea  and  enjoying  a  little  agreeable  conversation 
about  their  neighbours,  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  were 
in  a  blaze ;  water  was,  of  course,  scarce ;  engines  few ;  and 
thus  in  an  hour  and  a  half  our  poor  Benedick  lost  every 
thing  upon  earth  Y?l:ncVi  \ve  co\M  caSi  \»&  own — except  hu 
wife. 
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^at  was  to  be  done  with  this  elegant  residuum  of  his 
sonal  property  now  puzzled  him  extremely :  there  was  no 
in  the  village  fit  to  accommodate  her,  and  Lady  Castle- 
's house  was  too  far  distant  to  be  made  available  ;  under 
[ch  circumstances  Kate  proposed  returning  immediately 
London.     Henry  expressed  a  wish  to  remain  on  the  spot 
day-Hght,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  part  of  his 
lables ;  which  disposition   on  his  part  to  stay  did  by  no 
ins  appear  to  decrease  her  anxiety  to  go :  the  postboys, 
being  questioned  properly,  made  no  objection  to  return- 
forthwith,  and  accordingly,  the  arrangement  being  made 
Mrs.  Merton  to  go  back  to  Miss  Fletcher's,  the  lovely 
took  her  departure  from  the  scene  of  desolation,  and 
tting  Henry  with  a  sigh  of  sorrow  and  a  smile  of  consola- 
1,  travelled  without  the  smallest  apprehension  to  Curzon- 
jet  by  the  same  road,  which,  in  leaving  town  three  hours 
lier,  under  the  protection  of  her  husband,  appeared  so 
of  danger  and  difficulty. 
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"  But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipped  image  from  its  base 
To  give  to  me  the  ruined  place ; 

Then,  fare  thee  well  !  Pd  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake, 
When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine, 
Than  trust  to  love  so  fidse  as  thine." 

TH  the  most  painful  solicitude  did  poor  Henry  wait  the 
rn  of  day,  when  he  might  commence  the  melancholy  toil 
iearching  amongst  the  ruins  of  his  fortune  for  some  relic 
[eslToyed ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  light  become  sufficiently 
)ng  for  the  purpose,  than,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  work- 
1,  he  commenced  operations. 

-lOng  did  they  toil,  and  little  did  they  find  to  reward  their 
)urs  until  near  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they  turned 
from  amidst  the  mass  of  smouldering  wood,  part  of  the 
1-known    escritoire  of  the  late  Mr.  Merton.     Henr^'a 
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heart  beat  with  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  saving  this  at  least 
from  the  general  destruction,  and  immediately  ordered  it  to 
be  carefully  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Nothing  remained  of  this  piece  of  furniture  except  the 
desk,  and  even  that  was  so  much  injured  that  the  back  part 
of  it  was  entirely  burnt  away ;  and,  as  the  labourers  were 
carrying  it  out  of  the  ruins,  Henry  perceived  that  the  hinder 
part  contained  a  secret  drawer,  in  which  he  saw  a  packet, 
tied  with  red  tape,  still  remaining.  He  followed  the  bearers 
of  the  load,  and  drew  the  parcel  from  its  concealment,  when 
to  his  mortification,  he  discovered  tliat  all  the  under  part  of 
it  was  consumed,  and  that  the  writing,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  voluminous,  was  entirely  defaced,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  one  small  corner  of  a  page,  in  which  the  following 
words  were  only  legible : 

"This  most  important  secret — great — ^forty  thousand—* 
elder  brother — unfortunate  death — occured  in  India — sacred 
promise — divulged — in  a  different — the  title,  however,— 
having  fulfilled — and  finally  relinquish  the  hope — that  he — 
important  charge — inevitable ." 

Like  every  other  accident  or  incident  of  Henry's  life,  this 
discovery  was  painful,  mortifying,  and  distressing  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  It  was  quite  clear  that  this  paper  had  con- 
tained some  **  most  important  secret,*'  with  which  his  fate 
and  destiny  were  perhaps  intimately  connected ;  but  what /»« 
found  of  it  served  only  to  make  the  **  darkness  visible/*  and 
left  in  his  mind  the  most  worrying  sensation*.  To  know 
that  something  had  existed,  nay,  did  exist,  so  seriously 
interesting  to  himself  as  this  must  be,  and  yet  to  be  per- 
fectly uncertain  of  its  nature,  was  another  of  those  dreadful 
evils  by  which  he  appeared  throughout  his  life  to  be  pur- 
sued and  punished. 

The  part  of  the  affair  which  seemed  to  him  by  far  the 
most  mysterious  was  the  silence  of  his  father  during  his 
life-time  upon  a  matter  apparently  of  such  importance.  It 
is  true  he  had  solemnly  and  seriously  warned  him,  at  the 
time  when  he  undertook  to  mediate  with  Mrs.  Meadows, 
not  to  press  him  upon  **  a  particular  subject  ;*'  but  still,  that 
not  to  have  trusted  him  at  all,  while  he  was  ready  to  confide  to 
a'^certain  degree  in  that  lady,  appeared  to  him  so  cxtraor- 
dinary  that  the  more  Yve  ^\xxAe^\i\m%ftVL  the  more  he  w«4 
perplexed. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  these  contending  evils,  Henry  could 
not  but  remember  that  his  entire  loss  of  property  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  arose  from  his  own  negligence,  and,  as  was 
the  case  with  all  his  other  misfortunes,  he  himself  had  been 
the  original  cause  of  this  last  calamity.  It  was  not  amonyrst 
his  minor  evils  that  he  discovered  the  necessity  of  staying 
a  second  day  in  the  village,  (having  taken  up  his  residence 
with  his  "  medical  friend,")  the  Insurance-office,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  the  policy,  having  sent  down  their 
surveyor  and  some  other  officer,  whom  it  was  considered 
right  that  Henry  should  meet :  there  was  a  liberality  of  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Insurance-office  which  pleased 
poor  Merton  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrows,  and  which  con- 
firmed the  high  opinion  he  had,  by  report,  formed  generally 
of  those  useful  and  beneficial  establishments. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  departure  of  his  '*  dear 
Kate,"  Henry,  after  having  taken  his  breakfast  with  his  kind 
host,  determined  upon  a  journey  to  London ;  and  as  the 
morning  was  fine,  he  alone,  and  no  post-horses  to  be  had  in 
the  village,  his  plan  was  to  walk  across  the  meadows  to  the 
high-road,  where  he  knew  he  should  be  overtaken  about 
two  o'clock  by  one  of  those  crack  coaches,  the  roofs  and 
boxes  of  which,  by  the  happy  and  united  efforts  of  fashion 
and  frugality,  have  become  the  depositories  of  the  English 
Aristocracv. 

Punctual  as  a  tax-gatherer,  the  vehicle  appeared,  accord- 
ing to  Henry*s  calculation,  within  two  minutes  of  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and,  without  delay  or  hesitation,  our  hero 
found  himself  on  its  top,  where  already  was  seated  an  ele- 
gant looking  man,  enveloped  in  a  drab  great  coat,  his  face 
much  muffled  up,  in  earnest  conversation  with  another  per- 
son, who  was  sharing  the  box  with  the  coachman. 

There  is  nothing  more  absurd,  nothing  more  repulsive, 
than  false  pride ;  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  a  truly 
noble  mind  is  kindness  towards,  and  consideration  for,  our 
inferiors.  But  surely  there  is  a  difference  between  this  sort 
of  consideration  and  that  kind  of  intimacy  now  indulged  in, 
between  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  and  the  drivers  of  stage- 
coaches. It  is  true,  such  are  the  extravagances  of  youth, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  that  in  no  few  cases 
the  drivers  of  our  public  carriages  are  honourably  bom,  and 
have  filled  high  and  honourable  &tAX\oi\&  Vxl  «kQ£\^\:^%   ^^ 
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these  (who  by  the  way  are  less  noticed  than  their  plebeian 
brethren)  my  observation  does  not  apply ;  I  merely  allude 
to  the  **  hail-fellow-well-met"  intercourse  which  takes  place 
between  the  younger  branches  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  the  regular  stage-coachmen  upon  our  roads.  In  ins 
way,  the  stage-coachman  is  as  honest  and  as  worthy  as  his 
betters,  but  only  in  his  way,  and  not  in  the  character  qH 
associate,  or  in  the  qualities  of  companion. 

In  America,  indeed,  where  colonels  drive  stages  and 
judges  keep  alehouses,  these  distinctions  might  seem  ofien- 
sive  and  absurd ;  but  for  Englishmen,  who  esteem  the  bless- 
ings of  our  constitution  and  value  our  national  establish- 
ments, it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  grati- 
fication arising  from  the  casual  indulgence  of  a  depraved 
taste  for  vulgarity  is  adequate  in  its  advantages  to  the  mis- 
chief likely  to  arise  from  a  system  of  setting  at  defiance  the 
usages  of  English  society,  and  knocking  down  those  barrien 
which  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  our  forefathers  have 
placed  between  the  servant  and  the  master,  the  hireling  and 
his  lord,  and — between  the  stage-coachman  and  his  pas- 
sengers. 

On  the  top  of  the  coach  in  question,  however,  this  liberal 
system  was  in  full  vigour ;  and  since  the  coachman  was  un- 
able, from  his  circumstances  or  occupation,  to  dress  hke  his 
master's  customers,  his  master's  customers  were  considerate 
enough  to  dress  as  like  him  as  possible :  and  in  their  man- 
ners, as  well  as  habits,  appeared  to  emulate  each  other  in 
the  imitation  of  so  worthy  a  prototype. 

What  the  subject  of  conversation  with  the  trio  might 
have  been,  Henry  would  not  have  attempted  to  ascertain, 
labouring  as  he  was  under  the  depression  of  spirits  conse- 
quent upon  his  recent  loss,  had  he  not  heard  several  names 
mentioned  which  were  familiar  to  his  ear. 

*'  Why,"  said  the  coachman,  who  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
aufait  with  his  subject,  **  he  hasn't  one  guinea  to  rub  against 
another.  Sir  George  ;  I  have  known  him  now  these  seven 
years ; — always  goes  by  me." 

"  Wasn't  his  father  an  admiral  ?"  said  the  dandy  on  the 
box  to  the  dandy  on  the  roof. 

"  No,  he  was  in  the  army.     The  grandfather  was  the 
£rst  baronet,'*  replied  tYie  d^iid^  q\\.  the  roof  to  the  dandy 
Qu  the  box. 
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**  Ay,**  rejoined  the  coachman,  **  the  Lavingtons  had  a 
deal  of  property  down  in  this  county  formerly,  but  it  all 
went  in  the  old  one's  time." 

"  And  how  old  is  Harry  Lavington,  Sir  George  ?"  said 
Colonel  Freeman  (the  gallant  and  honourable  member  for 
Dartford,  who  was  the  dandy  on  the  roof),  addressing  him- 
self to  Sir  George  Langley,  who  was  the  dandy  on  the 
box. 

"  About  five-and-twenty,  I  think,"  said  Sir  George. 

"  What  a  fool  he  has  made  of  himself  I  And  how  old  is 
the  girl  ?'* 

**  Two-and-twenty,  I  believe  they  told  me." 

"  Who  was  she  ?**  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Why,  that  nobody  exactly  knows.  I  remember  meet- 
ing her  at  Lady  Berrington's  with  the  Castletons,  twice  last 
year ;  and  one  day  I  dined  with  her  at  the  Sydenhams ;  but 
even  tlien  I  foresaw  some  explosion." 

**  Ah,  she  was  always  a  wild  one,*'  said  the  coachman  : 
**  we  know  a  good  many  of  her  tricks  down  this  road. 
She  used  to  be  down  there  along  with  the  Westerhams  and 
the  Parkers,  at  Cotterhill.  Most  people  thought  she  was 
mad ;  my  partner  Bill  used  to  call  her  Crazy  Kate." 

*'  And  the  man*s  house  was  burned  down  only  two  nights 
ago  ?**  observed  the  Colonel. 

**  Only  Friday,  Sir,*'  said  the  coachman  ;  '*  and  by 
what  I  heard  yonder,  she  must  have  been  off  the  very  next 
morning." — Curious  coincidence,  thought  Harry,  who  now 
listened  somewhat  more  attentively. 

*'  I  wonder,"  said  Sir  George, "  whether  he  got  any 
money  with  her  ?" 

**  Fifteen  thousand  pounds,  Sir  George,"  said  the  coach- 
man— correct  to  a  guinea. 

More  coincidences.  Henry  ventured  to  make  an  inquiry, 
and  dressing  his  face  in  what  he  meant  to  be  a  particularly 
soothing  and  winning  smile,  said  to  the  gallant  and  honour- 
able member  at  his  side, — **  Are  you  speaking  of  any  aflair 
which  has  just  eclated  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  gallant  and  honourable  member,  more 
moved  by  the  presumption  of  the  strange  gentleman  in 
putting  himself  on  an  equality  of  freedom  with  the  coach- 
man, than  by  any  thing  else — "  we  are  talking  of  ^€.Q\^l^  v^ 
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all  probability  not  known  to  you  (this  was  said  sneer- 
ingly)  ;  a  Mrs.  Merton,  who  has  gone  off  with  Sir  Harry 
Lavington.     We  saw  them  together  down  the  road/* 

What  an  uncommonly  agreeable  communication  !  Henry 
stifled  his  agitation,  but  he  felt  himself  fainting,  and  the 
deadly  paleness  which  overspread  his  cheek  filled  his  com- 
municant with  a  momentary  surprise  ;  but,  having  no  con- 
ception of  the  tenderness  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  was 
touching,  and  not  caring  one  straw  about  his  auditor  or  the 
state  of  his  health,  the  circumstance  did  not  particularly 
strike  or  interest  him. 

The  conversation  shortly  took  another  turn,  and  poor  Henry 
was  left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own  thoughts :  he 
resolved,  and  wisely  too,  to  make  no  discovery  of  himself 
to  the  strangers,  which  could  answer  no  good  purpose  :  but 
he  also  resolved  to  abandon  the  coach  at  the  town  which 
they  were  then  rapidly  approaching,  and  where  they  would 
"  change:'*  there  he  determined  upon  taking  post-horses  and 
proceeding  direct  to  Lord  Castleton*s  in  Grosvenor- square, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  authentic  account  of  an  event  which, 
though  circumstantially  detailed,  he  was  vain  enough  to 
think  improbable  in  the  highest  degree.  Arrived  at  the 
said  town,  he  leaped  from  the  stage,  and  ordered  a  chaise 
to  London.  Judge  the  surprise  and  confusion  of  the  tra- 
velling beaux  on  the  outside,  who  had  descended  for  two 
minutes  to  warm  their  feet  by  stumping  and  jumping  about 
upon  the  pavement  before  the  inn- door  while  the  teams 
were  changed,  when  the  landlord,  to  whom  Henry  was  per- 
fectly well  known,  called  in  a  loud  voice  for  the  **  first  turn 
out,'  and  desired  the  waiter  to  go  and  "  see  if  Mr.  Merton 
wanted  any  thing  in  the  parlour." 

It  was  too  clear  ;  the  sporting  triumvirate  had  been  un- 
wittingly discussing  Kate's  infidelity  in  the  presence  of  her 
injured  husband.  Luckily  for  the  feelings  of  all  parties,  the 
imperious  coachman,  who  was  engaged  to  an  early  dinner 
at  six,  fifteen  miles  beyond  town,  would  brook  no  delay, 
and  there  was  consequently  no  time  for  explanation — a 
rather  lucky  occurrence,  for  upon  such  a  topic  and  under 
such  circumstances  any  attempt  to  amend  or  explain  would 
onlv  have  made  matters  worse. 
Accordingly  away  ^ew  tki^  eoaclv,  and  up  was  driven  the 
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chaise  ;  Henry  threw  himself  into  it,  and  directed  the  boy 
to  Lord  Castleton*s  in  Grosvenor  Square;  to  that  house 
whence  had  issued  upon  him  the  last  **  detachment"  of  his 
misfortunes.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  a  thundering  peal  at  his 
Lordship's  door  echoed  through  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  three  minutes  my  poor  hero  stood  before  him  in  his 
library. 

That  all  he  had  heard  was  true,  it  was  quite  evident ;  the 
agitation  of  the  peer  bespoke  his  feelings,  but  what  Henry's 
feelings  were  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  guess,  when, 
instead  of  the  maledictions  of  an  angry  guardian  upon  an 
undutiful  ward  and  a  faithless  wife,  he  heard  his  Lordship, 
so  soon  as  he  was  sulficiently  composed  to  speak,  bitterly 
lament  the  destruction  of  his  beloved  Kate,  occasioned  as  it 
had  most  undoubtedly  been  by  the  inexcusable  neglect  and 
misconduct  of  her  husband. 

Lord  Castleton  expressed  himself  in  terms  neither  the 
most  gentle  nor  the  most  soothing,  upon  Henry's  gross 
and  unqualified  deception  in  hastening  horn  the  altar  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  former  favourite ;  expatiated  upon  the  un- 
feeling and  indelicate  attempt  to  impose  upon  his  bride  by 
a  feigned  journey  to  one  part  of  the  kingdom  while  firmly 
resolved  upon  a  trip  to  another ;  and  dwelt  so  long  and  so 
ably  upon  the  general  character  of  his  unwarrantable  be- 
haviour that  Henry  was  at  last  fully  convinced  of  his 
flagrant  error,  and  perfectly  satisfied  that  to  him  alone  the 
misconduct  of  his  wife  was  attributable. 

His  Lordship,  in  the  midst  of  matters  of  feeling,  glanced 
at  more  worldly  things,  and  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
caution  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  settlement  which  he 
had  adopted  as  to  Kate's  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  in- 
formed Henry  that,  as  he  on  the  one  part  would  be  released 
from  the  condition  of  insuring  his  life,  according  to  the 
original  stipulation,  so  his  Lordship,  on  the  other,  considered 
himself  fully  justified  in  rescinding  his  intention  of  portion- 
ing Miss  Etherington,  who,  let  the  primary  cause  have 
been  what  it  might,  had  of  course,  by  her  conduct,  termi- 
nated eternally  her  intercourse  with  his  Lordship's  family, 
and  forfeited  all  claim  to  their  farther  protection. 

Lady  Castleton  had  taken  the  afluir  so  much  to  heart 
as  to  be  seriously  indisposed,  and  her  Lady^hv^  W^  V^^^^^xn. 
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pleased  to  express  her  positive  commands  that  Mr.  Merton 
should,  under  no  circumstances,  be  admitted  into  her  pre- 
sence :  thus,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his  Kate,  his  public 
dishonour,  and  the  ridicule  which  would  doubtless  attach 
itself  to  a  man  who,  having  married  for  love,  could  only 
keep  his  wife  a  week,  poor  Henry  found  himself  discarded 
by  his  friends  and  abandoned  by  his  connexions,  as  being, 
if  not  sinful  himself,  at  least  the  cause  of  sin  in  others. 

Harassed,  broken-hearted,  and  miserable,  he  left  his 
Lordship*s  mansion,  and  paddled  down  Grosvenor  Street 
in  a  pouring  wet  day  to  Stevens's,  where  he  found  his  own 
man  waiting  his  arrival,  who  detailed  to  him,  with  painliil 
perspicuity,  all  the  circumstances  of  his  lady's  elopement 
with  Sir  Harry  Lavington,  which  took  place  the  second 
evening  after  her  return  from  the  rural  excursion  to  her 
husband's  burning  villa.  The  narrative  displayed  in  glow- 
ing colours  a  most  extraordinary  want  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  lady,  and  a  most  romantic  share  of  apparent 
affection  on  the  part  of  her  paramour. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Merton  at  this  jmicture 
was  nearly  as  miserable  as  man  could  be — in  fact  he  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  live — he  was  barely  existing,  when  a 
letter  from  the  insurance-office  arrived  at  his  hotel,  convey- 
ing a  remarkable  proof  of  the  liberality  of  the  Directors, 
who,  although  exonerated  from  their  responsibility  by  the 
neglect  of  the  insurer,  had  determined  to  present  Henry 
with  the  amount  which  his  father  had  during  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  his  life  paid  on  account  of  the  house  and 
furniture,  stock  and  property,  all  of  which  were  now 
destroyed.  This  amount  was  somewhere  about  six  hundred 
pounds ;  but  the  sum  was  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
attention  and  consideraition  of  the  office,  which  came  like 
balm  to  the  wounded  mind  of  my  poor  hero :  he  saw  in  the 
soothing  and  solicitous  tone  of  the  well- written  letter,  which 
enclosed  a  checque  upon  their  bankers  for  the  amount,  a 
change  in  afiairs  and  a  new  appearance  in  things  in  general : 
somebody  at  all  events  did  care  for  him,  and  he  doubly  feh 
the  kindness  of  strangers,  while  smarting  under  the  neglect 
of  his  own  friends  and  connexions. 

In  the  midst  of  his  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  as 
he  was  beginning  a  polite  acknowledgment  of  the  letter  of 
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the  Directors,  and  announcing  his  acceptance  of  their 
liberality ,  who  should  enter  the  coffee-room  but  his  dear 
and  excellent  friend  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  covered  with  mud, 
wet,  and  half  tired  to  death !  He  had  been  all  over  Lon- 
don seeing  l^is  "  things*'  packed,  and  his  cases  sent  down 
to  Blackwall ;  his  regiment  had  been  ordered  to  India  ;  he 
had  got  his  Lieutenant  colonelcy,  and  was  going  out  in 
command :  in  short,  he  was  as  happy  as  a  prince. 

Charles's  fine,  rosy,  good-tempered,  laughing  counte- 
nance, afforded  a  most  striking  contrast  to  poor  Henry *a 
pale  and  placid,  melancholy  face ;  and  the  doleful  appearance 
of  the  unhappy  husband,  whose  misfortunes  were  wholly 
unknown  to  his  gallant  friend,  induced  some  remarks  which 
}ed  to  a  candid  explanation,  and  Henry  detailed  at  length 
his  career  since  the  happy  day  when  his  fascinating  Kate 
had  blest  his  love. 

•'  And  where  is  this  Sir  Harry  ?"  said  Fitzpatrick. 

'*  'Faith,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Henry. 

**  What !  is  he  skulking  ?"  said  Fitzpatrick — *'  have  you 
had  him  out  ?  My  dear  friend,  I  vow  to  Gad,  upon  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  there's  myself  and  my  pistols 
quite  at  your  service,  if  you  can  but  naU  him  any  time 
to-morrow." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  taking  any  such  measures,"  said 
Henry ;  *'  I  feel  I  have  wounded  poor  Kate  too  deeply 
already !" 

**  Oh,  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  You  ddn't  mean  to  make  out  that  a  httle  neglect  in  a 
husband  is  to  justify  a  woman  in  going  wrong ;—  tut,  tut, 
— that's  not  reasonable : — there's  my  poor  dear  sister,  look 
at  her ; — there's  Burke  and  his  bunting  at  Corfii,  or  some 
such  place ;  gad,  look  at  her,  as  exemplary  a  creature  as 
ever  drew  breath,  upon  the  honour  of  a  genUeman !" 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  is  absent  on  his  country's  service, 
and " 

**  Oh,  I  can't  argue  these  points ;"  interrupted  Fitzpatrick, 
"  Fd  be  glad  just  to  fall  in  with  Sir  Harry  Lavington  myself, 
now;  'faith,  Fd  teach  the  young  gentleman  manners,  tiiat's 
all." 

"  Don*t  let  us  dwell  upon  the  subject  unnecessarily,  my 
dear  Fitzpatrick,"  said  Henry ;  "  my  line  ia  taken — I  hskn^. 
decided  upon  the  part  I  mean  to  acX.**  x  ^ 
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**  Oh,  then  Tve  done  :**  said  his  friend,  "  I  coald  only 
offer  myself  for  one  day ;  for  I'm  off — sail  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  am  away  just  now  to  dine  with  the  master 
of  my  ship  at  some  infernsd  place  in  the  City." 

"  No,  my  dear  Charles,"  exclaimed  Henry,  "  do  me  the 
last  kindness  you  can  confer  before  your  departure-^dine 
with  me  to-day." 

•  *  Taith,  I  vow  to  Gad,  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
how  can  I  ?  I've  promised  this  Captain  Doughboy  to  take 
a  chop  at  a  house  somewhere  by  the  Exchange." 

"  Consider,  my  dear  Charles,"  said  Henry,  "  you  will 
have  his  society  every  day  for  the  next  five  months; 
and " 

*'  Taith,  that's  true,  now,"  replied  Fitzpatrick ;  "  and  yet, 
upon  my  life,  Td  give  the  world  to  stay ;  but " 

**  Send  a  porter  with  a  note ; — say  your  sister  wishes  yon 
to  stop  ;  and " 

'*Say  my  sister!"  cried  the  free  hearted  Irishmen, — 
**  what  the  devil  should  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
my  sister's  name  to  the  man  at  all  for  ?  Taith,  I'll  just 
tell  him  the  plain  truth ;  I  vow  to  Gad  that's  what  I  al- 
V  ays  do  ;  and  I  do  as  I'd  be  done  by ;  but  the  truth  is,  I 
have  promised  him  five  himdred  and  ninety-two  pounds," 
said  Charles,  looking  at  a  memorandum  he  held  in  his  hand, 
**  and  I  never  break  my  word." 

**  Send  him  the  money,  then,"  said  Henry. 

**  That's  just  the  thing  I  cannot  do,"  said  Charles.  "You 
have  hit  it.  I  must  go.  Here,  you  perceive,  I've  got  a 
bill  at  twenty  days,  accepted  by  Saddington,  Wynch,  and 
Colville,  the  big  bankers,  for  six  hundred  pounds  5  but  I 
must  go  into  the  city  to  my  brother-in-law's  agent,  who 
will  give  me  the  cash  for  it  to-day,  because  it  will  come  due 
after  I  have  sailed — d'ye  mind  that,  now  ?" 

"  If  that's  all,"  said  Henry,  '*  dine  with  me  you  shall; 
for  here  is  a  checque  upon  the  bankers  of  the  Insurance 
(company  for  six  hundred  and  two  pounds  :  give  me  your 
bill  at  twenty  days, — I'll  pay  it  in  to  my  banker's,  and  you 
can  send  this  ready- money  to  your  schipper." 

**  A  bright  thought,  by  Jove  !"  cried  Charles :  *'  you  are 

a  Jewel,  upon  my  honour !  as  if  this  would  not  save  my 

jingling  into  that  dirty  c\ly,  wi^  ^mvvcl^vcl  a  tavern  where 
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the  waiters  are  obliged  to  bold  lighted  candles  at  noon-day 
before  the  tables,  that  men  who  are  eating  may  find  the 
wav  to  their  mouths.*' 

*'  1  am  delighted  at  this,"  said  Henry ;  **  the  soothing 
voice  of  friendship  will  somid  to  me  like  the  music  of  the 
spheres!" 

'*  Then,"  said  Charles,  **  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  give  you 
some  small  change  over  and  above  the  bill.  Here,  waiter  ! 
bring  some  paper  and  things  to  write,  and  get  a  fellow  to 
go  for  me  with  a  note,  to  Cowper's-court,  Comhill.'* 

**  Coming,  Sir,  immediately,"  was  the  answer ;  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  the  acceptance  of  Messrs.  Saddington, 
Wynch,  and  Colville,  together  with  the  trifling  balance, 
was  in  the  pocket-book  of  my  hero,  and  the  liberal  donation 
of  the  Insurance  Company  on  its  way  to  Captain  Dough- 
boy at  his  broker's. 

The  association  of  Henry  with  his  warm-hearted  friend 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  wag  essentially  beneficial 
to  him  :  there  was  a  kind,  generous  solicitude  in  all  Fitz- 
patrick's  suggestions  and  inquiries,  which  quite  won  the 
softened  heart  of  my  poor  hero;  for  most  true  it  is  that 
sorrow  and  affliction  dispose  the  mind  to  the  reception  of 
impressions  which  in  days  of  gaiety  and  happiness  would 
take  no  efiect  upon  it :  their  conversation  was  of  a  character 
bordering  upon  "  garrulous  senility;"  they  began  to  talk 
over  their  boyish  days  (for  though  Charles  was  consider- 
ably Henry's  senior,  still  they  had  tasted  similar  pleasures 
in  the  same  scenes) ;  and,  as  they  reclined  upon  their  seats 
in  Bond-street,  either  fancied  himself  stretched  beneath 
the  spreading  elm- tree  in  Taylor's  close,  or  lingering  near 
the  well-known  hawthorn  in  Williams's  meadows. 

It  was  late  ere  they  parted.  Mrs.  Burke  yras  far  away 
from  London ;  so  that  a  retreat  to  her  new  villa  in  the 
Regent's  Park  was  not  proposed;  and  it  was  with  unfeigned 
regret,  undiminished  affection,  and  in  the  firm  hope  of 
meeting  again  in  happier  days,  and  under  brighter  circum- 
stances, that  the  attached  friends  separated  for  a  long  and 
indefinite  period. 

To  his  chamber,  to  his  bed,  poor  Henry  retired ;  but 
sleep,  '*  Nature's  soft  nurse,"  refused  to  "weigh  his  eye- 
lids down,"  or 

**  Steep  his  senses  in  foTgeti\A]ie&%r 
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He  lay  racked  with  his  own  thoughts,  the  recollections  of 
past  days,  and  the  narrow  escapes  he  had  made  from  hap^- 
piness  and  comfort ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  morning  wbA 
far  advanced  that  he  obtained  the  slightest  repose. 

Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  full  of  his  expedMen, 
of  the  hope  of  glory,  and  the  chance  of  distinguishing 
himself,  that  he  was  equally  wakeful :  he  was  calculating 
what  **  old  McGregor  would  say  to  his  regimental  promo* 
tion  ;'*  resolving  upon  regulations  to  be  established  in  the 
mess  on  the  voyage  out ;  winding  up  his  accounts  as  to 
who  were  the  best  officers  and  most  gentlemanly  men'  in 
his  regiment;  wondering  whether  he  should  get  a  command; 
whether  a  staff- appointment  was  compatible  with  his  present 
rank ;  whether  he  could  draw  full  batta  in  peace-time ;  and 
whether  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  take  out  a  private 
European  servant :  all  these  matters,  in  which  love  mingled 
not,  kept  the  gallant  officer  from  sleeping  on  his  bed ;  thus 
the  two  friends,  from  causes,  it  must  be  admitted,  perfectly 
distinct,  passed  the  night  devoid  of  refreshment.  In  the 
morning  their  destinations  were  widely  different.  Charles 
proceeded  to  Blackwall  to  conclude  his  arrangements,  and 
Henry  called  upon  Mrs.  Meadows,  of  whose  arrival  ill 
town  he  had  been  just  and  seasonably  apprised  by  his 
servant. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something. 
Nothing." 

Hbnry,  when  he  abandoned  (that  is,  if  he  ever  entertained) 
the  intention  of  calling  out  Sir  Harry  Lavington,  made  up 
his  mind  to  commence  legal  proceedings  against  him ;  to 
which  conduct  he  was  moved  rather  by  a  wish  to  vindicate 
himself  before  the  world,  than  by  any  desire  of  "  making 
money"  by  his  dishonour.  His  acquaintance  lay  a  good 
deal  amongst  lawyers,  and,  by  a  sort  of  semi-professional 
consulation  with  one  or  two  aspirants  below  the  bar»  iM 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue 
from  a  serious  prosecution  of  his  purpose. 
He  accordingly  laid  \iv^  c^e  before  an  eminent  solicitor^ 
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who  most  decidedly  encouraged  that  disposition  to  litigate 
the  symptoms  of  which  my  hero  very  visibly  exhibited ; 
and  having  given  his  advice,  at  a  small  charge,  as  to  the 
line  to  be  pursued,  two  or  three  counsel  were  immediately 
retained,  notice  of  action  served  upon  Lavington,  and  every 
preparation  made  for  commencing  the  attack  m  Trinity 
Term  then  next  ensuing. 

It  may  appear,  unless  I  explain  myself,  as  if  I  intended 
to  cast  a  stigma  upon  the  legal  profession,  or,  at  least, 
upon  that  branch  of  it  which  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been 
exposed  to  the  censure,  railing,  and  senseless  satire  of 
ignorance  and  vulgarity.  The  attorney  to  whom  Henry 
applied  was  a  man  (like  whom  there  are  many  more  **  of 
the  same  trade")  honest,  honourable,  able,  and  active,  but 
he  laboured  under  one  great  disadvantage,  common  to  all 
lawyers — he  could  only  get  an  ex  parte  state  of  a  case,  with 
the  whole  of  which,  and  its  bearings,  he  ought  to  have 
been  made  acquainted,  in  order  to  judge  its  merits  fairly. 

Disguise  to  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer,  is  a  sort  of  minor 
insanity.  I  allow  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  admitting 
under  any  circumstances  one's  folly,  or  one's  imprudence, 
to  its  actual  extent ;  but  a  man,  determined  upon  taking 
advice,  should  also  determine  to  put  his  counsellor  in  pos- 
session of  every  thing  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  giving 
it.  It  is  to  this  backwardness  of  confession,  this  deUcacv  of 
feeling  towards  "  self^*'  that  more  law-suits  are  attributable 
than  to  any  thing  else — it  is  a  man's  scrupulousness  of 
shewing  himself  up  that  gives  to  the  half-informed  adviser 
the  appearance  of  encouraging  Utigation,  without  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  success.  Had  Henry  candidly,  and  at 
length,  detailed  all  his  conduct  subsequent  to  his  marriage, 
I  have  no  doubt  his  infatuation,  his  deception,  his  absolute 
desertion  of  Mrs.  Merton,  would  have  weighed  seriously 
with  Mr.  Templeman,  in  the  council  he  had  to  give ;  as  it 
was,  he  saw  only  the  injured,  outraged  husband ;  and,  upon 
the  narrowed  view  of  the  case  which  he  was  permitted  to 
take,  decided  that  exemplary  damages  would  proclaim  its 
hardship,  and  stamp  the  opinion  of  an  honest  jury,  upon 
one  of  the  most  barbarous  and  heart-breaking  instances  of 
wanton  infidelity  on  the  part  of  a  wife,  that  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  of  civilized  society. 
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Attendance  upon  this  very  solicitor  delayed  the  client  in 
his  call  upon  Mrs.  Meadows,  who,  it  seemed,  had  taken 
lodgings  in  that  street,  so  celebrated  in  London  for  insti- 
tutions, book-shops,  clubs,  chapels,  china-warehouses,  and 
Eau  de  Cologne,  ycleped  Albemarle.  Thither  his  anxious 
steps  directed  him,  and  he  was  ushered  up-stairs  into  a 
drawing-room,  where  he  found,  as  lovely  as  ever,  his  divine 
Fanny — but,  alas  !  engaged  in  a  tete-cL-tite  with  a  remark- 
ably good-looking,  graceful  gentleman,  whose  name  and 
person  were  unknown  to  my  hero,  but  whose  appearance 
there  was  by  no  means  agreeable  or  satisfactory  to  him. 

'*  Major  Rushbrook,"  said  Fanny,  colouring  like  crimson 
as  she  introduced  the  gallant  officer  to  Henry,  who  at  tiie 
moment  bowed  with  as  much  civility  as  he  conld  muster 
upon  the  occasion.  But  the  store  of  good-humour  which  he 
displayed  was  soon  exhausted.  Mrs.  Meadows  was  out, 
and  this  pair  of  people  had  been  sitting  there  perhaps  for 
hours,  and,  as  far  as  every  appearance  went,  seemed  inclined 
to  sit  there  for  hours  to  come.  The  Major  had  evidently 
*'  taken  up  a  position,*'  and  although  my  poor  hero  fidgeted 
about  the  room,  walked  to  the  window,  tambourined  the 
panes  with  his  fingers,  looked  out,  then  strolled  to  the  fire- 
place, then  took  up  the  Morning  Post,  and  then  laid  it 
down  again,  still  the  Major  was  immovable ;  and  leaning 
over  the  comer  of  the  sofa-table,  behind  which  Fanny  was 
seated,  assiduously  engaged  her  in  a  murmuring  sort  of 
half- broken  conversation,  killing,  without  being  in  the 
smallest  degree  intelligible,  to  poor  Henry. 

**What  was  Fanny  doing?"  She  was — ^working — ^that 
is  to  say,  she  was  industriously  hemming  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  muslin  (destined  for  what  purpose  none  but  female 
freemasons  can  even  guess),  such  as  all  young  ladies  of  a 
domestic  turn  sit  and  hem,  and  every  now  and  then  tear 
down  with  a  splitting  noise,  and  hem  over  again,  I  believe, 
and  afterwards  lock  up  in  boxes  with  as  much  ceremony 
and  seriousness  as  if  they  been  really  doing  something  all 
day,  or  as  if  the  long  narrow  nothings  upon  which  they 
had  been  affecting  to  employ  themselves  were  actually  of 
some  use  or  value. 

But  although  Henry  saw  Fanny  was  affecting  to  do 
something,  he  saw  also  that  the  Major  was  by  no  means 
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idle.  Henry  had  no  right  to  be  angry,  to  be  sure ;  he  had 
no  right  to  be  out  of  humour  — he  was  a  marr'd  man,  that 
is  to  say,  a  married  one ;  terms  which,  in  cases  like  the 
present,  at  all  events,  are  nearly  synonymous.  But  the 
recoUection  that  he  had  a  wife  did  not  at  all  tend  to  allay 
the  irritation  which  he  laboured  to  conceal,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  was  quite  evident  to  his  rival,  who,  rather 
than  otherwise,  enjoyed  the  sensation  he  felt  himself  pro- 
ducing. Fanny  was  not  so  foolish,  or  so  frivolous,  as  to 
encourage  her  new  admirer  seriously ;  but  still  there  was 
a  dash  of  the  woman  even  about  her.  She  loved  this  little 
domestic  eclat,  and  felt  pleased  that  she  could  prove  to 
Henry  what  she  might  do  in  the  way  of  conquest,  were  she 
disposed  at  once  to  break  the  bonds,  which,  by  an  ex- 
tremely natural,  though  I  am  ai^id  somewhat  immoral 
understanding,  still  existed  between  them. 

A  lover  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  jealous  doubt  is  a  great 
treat  either  to  a  cold-blooded  spectator,  or  a  successful  rival. 
The  distrait  manner — the  innumerable  nothingnesses  he 
talks,  by  way  of  conversation — the  occasional  allusions  to 
foregone  circumstances,  made  in  hopes  of  recalling  the  dear 
trifler  to  a  proper  sense  of  feeling — the  alternate  glowing 
and  chilling  sensations  he  endures — ^the  rapid  succession  in 
which  every  finger- nail  is  bitten  to  the  quick — the  total  care- 
lessness of  all  extraneous  matter,  all  foreign  subjects,  all 
absent  things — the  afiectation  of  perfect  carelessness — the 
ghastly  smiles  peeping  through  the  gloom  of  his  agitated 
countenance,  like  a  winter's  sun  in  a  showery  day  : — all  these 
symptoms  did  poor  Henry  exhibit,  all  these  symptoms  did 
Fanny  perceive,  and  yet  never  did  the  little  rogue  either 
alter  her  behaviour,  or  mend  her  manners. 

The  truth  is,  Fanny  was  piqued — she  saw  by  Henry's 
conduct  that  he  **  doubted.*'  Entire  confidence  is  the  thing 
a  woman  dearly  loves.  Trust  her  but  with  half  your  secret, 
she  is  sure  to  gain  the  other  without  feeling  any  obligation 
to  keep  it ; — confide  in  her  altogether,  and  she  will  never 
deceive  you.  Henry  ought  to  have  known  Fanny  well  enough 
to  know,  that  this  Major,  though  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  with 
a  good  person  and  unexceptionable  manners,  was  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  half  so  attractive  as  many  of  those  whom  she 
had  already  rejected  for  his  sake.  She  had  her  motives  for 
tolerating  his  adresses,  which  lie  "paid  \mdsc  «»xlOc^^^  ^V\isx 
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mother.  She  could  have  no  power  to  check  his  acquaintance^ 
no  plea  for  refusing  to  receive  him,  till  his  attentions  as* 
sumed  a  decided  shape.  To  this  point  she  saw  they  were 
hastening  rapidly,  and,  in  order  to  bring  them  on,  she  took 
advantage  of  the  unseasonable  visit  of  Henry,  being,  as  she 
saw,  an  event  likely,  under  the  circumstances,  to  accelerate 
the  crisis. 

This  manoeuvre,  which  her  mother  had  originally  played 
off  upon  Merton  himself,  was  a  harmless  one  on  the  part  of 
the  daughter ;  indeed.  Major  Rushbrook  himself  was  aware, 
as  who  was  not  ?  that  this  intruder  had  been  the  favoured 
lover,  the  destined  husband  of  Fanny ;  yet,  knowing  of  his 
subsequent  marriage,  without  knowing  all  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  it,  and  knowing  of  his  recent  misfortune 
without  being  aware  of  its  actual  cause,  he  felt  himself  secure, 
little  thinkiag  that  Fanny's  wounded  dignity  would  be  so 
soon  healed,  or  her  ofiended  pride  so  speedily  appeased — 
the  Major  little  understood  what  love  can  do» 

Henry  endured  the  purgatory  of  the  Major's  flirtation  for 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when,  finding  Fanny  not 
disposed  to  be  romantically  fond  of  him,  and  seeing  that  she 
sat  still  and  listened  to  his  rival,  his  feelings  took  a  new 
direction,  and,  snatching  up  his  hat  and  gloves,  he  resolved 
upon  quitting  the  scene  of  action  :  thus  leaving  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  field,  and  cutting  himself  out  of  a  warm 
and  cordial  invitation  to  dine  with  the  ladies,  which  Mrs* 
Meadows  had  left  for  him  with  Fanny,  in  case  he  should 
call  in  her  absence,  but  which  she  could  not  conveniently 
deliver  to  him  before  the  Major,  to  whom  it  was  not  intend- 
ed  the  civility  should  extend.  From  this  very  injudicious 
movement,  not  only  did  Henry's  absence  from  the  house  .at 
dinner  result,  but  the  Major,  being  still  there  when  Mrs. 
Meadows  returned,  was  invited  to  accept  the  seat  at  their 
board,  which  his  discomfited  opponent  had  unwittingly  sur* 
rendered ;  and,  to  crown  all.  Lady  Melford  having  lent  Mrs. 
Meadows  her  box  at  Co  vent- Garden  theatre  for  the  night, 
the  said  Major  of  course  made  the  third  of  the  family  party, 
which  was  destined  to  occupy  it. 

Henry  dined  at  the  Piazza  cofiee-house  alone,  went  to  the 
play,  and  sat  immediately  opposite  to  them  :  this  appeared 
to  be  quantum  sufficit  lot  lb&  day.    He  had  not  the  courage 
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or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  temper,  to  go  and  jom  them» 
but  remained  till  they  left  the  box,  watching  every  action  of 
Fanny  and  the  Major  with  a  moumfol  pleasure,  a  dreadful 
interest,  indescribable  to  those  who  have  never  known  the 
pangs  of  him 

"  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts — suspects,  yet  stroogly  loves." 

It  was  a  mountain  laid  upon  the  camel*s  back,  when  he  was 
so  laden  already  that  a  straw  would  have  broken  it. 

He  left  the  theatre  in  time  to  see  the  party  quit  the 
private  box-door;  by  the  flaring  of  the  link  he  saw  his 
delicate  Fanny  handed  into  the  olive-green  chariot ;  he  saw 
her  mother  follow  her ;  he  saw  the  Major  shake  hands  with 
the  ladies ;  but  he  saw  the  carriage  drive  off  without  him. 
That  was  something,  at  any  rate  ;  and,  quite  delighted  with 
this  little  qualifying  beam  of  sunshine,  he  returned  to 
Stevens's  to  bed. 

The  night  was  tempestuous,  dark,  and  rainy,  and  when 
Mr&.  Meadows's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  her  lodg- 
ings, a  murmuring  conversation  caught  her  ear,  carried  on 
between  the  servant  and  a  female,  whose  voice  appeared 
weak,  and  as  if  she  were  seriously  ill,  and  in  pain  ;  the  man 
spoke  harshly,  and  talked  authoritatively  of  the  watchman. 
Mrs.  Meadows  inquired,  and  was  told  it  was  a  drunken 
woman,  who  had  fallen  on  the  steps  and  could  not  move. 

**  Oh  no,  no,  Madam,"  said  a  voice  piteously  plaintive. 
"  Indeed  it  is  not  so." 

**  I  think  not,"  said  Mrs.  Meadows — **  at  all  events  it 
is  a  woman — there  needs  no  other  plea  with  me."  And 
accordingly,  much  to  the  surprise  of  tiie  servants,  who  felt, 
as  such  persons  invariably  feel,  an  indescribable  contempt 
for  any  thing  **  low  and  vulgar,"  the  poor  creature  was 
lifted  up,  and  brought  into  the  hall. 

She  was  pale,  as  death,  and  icy  cold,  but  her  features 
were  beautiftd,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  gratitude  in 
her  fine  eyes — for  she  could  not  speak,  poor  soul ! — that 
struck  to  the  heart  of  dear,  kind  Fanny : — all  worldly  con- 
siderations vanished,  and,  as  the  tender  girl  parted  the  lux- 
uriant tresses  on  the  white  forehead  of  her  hapless  guest, 
she  saw  enough  to  prepossess  aqd  interest  her  in  her  fate. 

To  turn  the  helpless  creature  into  the  street  at  that  hour 
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— to  subject  her  to  the  petty  tyranny  of  a  parish-constable, 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  watch-house,  would  have 
been  just,  and  prudent,  and  worldly,  and  wise,  and  cautious. 
And,  above  all,  caution  is  necessary — especially  in  the 
Metropolis — before  charity  is  dispensed.  There  are  many 
men  of  rank,  and  fortune,  who  Hve  in  this  great  town  in 
perpetual  fear  of  being  deceived  by  unworthy  objects,  into 
a  misapplication  of  their  benevolence.  They  tell  you  that 
they  subscribe  to  every  charitable  institution,  where,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  investigating  the  different  cases  which 
occur,  their  money  is  devoted  to  the  relief  of  |  the  poor, 
and  that  too  without  a  chance  of  their  being  imposed  upor. 
— I  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum  (if  I  had  it 
to  give,)  for  the  mere  possibility. 

What !  can  men  so  methodically  regulate  their  benevo- 
lence, and  lay  down  a  system  of  philanthropy  ?  Will  they, 
from  the  fear  of  once  being  deceived,  suffer  hundreds  to 
starve  around  them?  Will  they,  to  save  the  trouble  of 
searching  into,  and  personally  relieving,  distress,  confine 
their  liberality  to  an  annual  donation  to  some  public  estab- 
lishment, in  whose  lists  of  contributors  their  names  are  to 
stand  printed  in  capitals  opposite  to  the  sum  which  they 
have  subscribed  ?  Aye  will  they,  and  reason  upon  it  when  it 
is  done,  and  sit  down  amply  satisfied  with  their  munificence 
— Mrs.  Meadows  was  differently  disposed.  She  saw  a  help- 
less creature  in  distress,  in  poverty,  in  wretchedness.  She 
did  not  stop  to  philosophize — she  did  not  tarry  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  what  she  saw :  it  was  a  sufferer  who  lay 
before  her — she  raised  her  up,  and  ordered  her  nourishment, 
attendance,  and  a  comfortable  bed.  Nor  was  my  sylph- like 
Fanny  too  proud  or  delicate  to  minister  to  the  poor  creature's 
comforts.  With  her  own  hand  did  she  carry  to  her  bed- 
side food  and  wine,  and  other  nourishment.  But  what  will 
my  **  double-refined*'  readers  say  when  I  confess  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  housekeeper,  who  was  in  the  country, 
making  preparations  for  their  return  home,  Fanny  herself 
prepared  the  cordials  which  she  administered  ?  Ail  /  say 
about  it  is,  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  light  upon  her  for 
her  tender  sympathy  and  unaffected  solicitude ! 

After  every  care  had  bpen  taken  of  their  "patient," 
Mrs,  Meadows  and  \ax  dB.\x^\i\Ai  retired  to  rest;  and  it 
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may  be  relied  upon  that  they  slept  nothing  the  worse  for 
the  benevolent  acts  with  which  they  had  crowned  the  day. 
They  were  early  in  the  breakfast-room.  And,  having  made 
earnest  inquiries  after  the  unfortunate  stranger,  they  heard 
with  pleasure  that  she  was  much  better,  and  entreated  per- 
mission to  come  and  return  her  thanks  for  their  kind  and 
seasonable  protection,  by  which  she  felt  convinced  her  life 
had  been  preserved.  But,  with  whatever  satisfaction  they 
might  have  received  this  information,  they  were  most  asr 
euredly  not  prepared  to  expect  what  they  saw,  when  she 
made  her  appearance  for  that  purpose. 

Refreshed  by  a  night's  comfortable  sleep  and  the  strength- 
ening aliment  she  had  taken,  she  looked  a  different  being; 
indeed,  so  striking  was  the  change  that  Mrs.  Meadows 
could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  of  her  identity. 

Mrs.  Meadows  was  one  of  those  persons  with  whom 
beauty  had  more  than  its  due  weight ;  she  judged  the  work 
somewhat  superficially,  perhaps,  by  the  frontispiece,  and 
invariably  took  a  handsome  face  as  an  earnest  for  an  honest 
heart.  We  are  all,  more  or  less,  hke  Mrs.  Meadows,  I 
believe  :  there  is  a  certain  prepossessing  something  in  good 
looks  which  may  be  undefinable,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is 
invariably  successful.  The  moment  the  lady  of  the  house 
raised  her  glass  to  her  eye,  and  beheld  in  the  desolate 
wanderer  of  the  preceding  night  a  creature  all  grace  and 
beauty,  with  dark- blue  eyes  beaming  under  long  silken  sloe- 
black  lashes  ;  mild,  unassuming,  and  elegant  in  her  manners, 
and  tremblingly  alive  to  the  peculiarity  of  her  present  situa- 
tion,— the  die  was  cast,  her  fate  was  decided,  and  with  a 
romantic  enthusiasm  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  German 
ladies  in  the  Antijacobin,  she  formed  an  **  eternal  friendship" 
with  her,  in  her  own  mind,  on  the  instant. 

Fanny  was  equally  stricken  by  her  manner  and  appearance, 
and,  instead  of  being  consigned  to  any  inferior  apartment, 
or  destined  to  the  comparative  luxuries  of  the  second  table, 
the  new-comer  was  received  with  marked  attention  by  Mrs. 
Meadows,  who  was  immediately  convinced  that  her  guest 
must  be  a  dignified  damsel  in  distress;  and,  truth  to  be 
spoken,  there  was  nobody  upon  earth  who  could  feel  a 
warmer  regard  for  a  Tuft  in  trouble  than  she,  who,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  indeed  it  may  have  been  already  remarked^  ^^6a.  -^ 
complete   **  quality  Tag." 
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She  was  destined,  however,  not  long  to  be  the  victim  of 
appearances;  for  scarcely  had  their  breakfast  commenced 
and  the  common-place  inquiries  after  the  stranger *8  health 
ended,  than  the  visitor,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed,  in  a 
heart-rending  tone,  that  if  she  had  discovered  who  her  bene* 
factress  was,  no  power  on  earth  would  have  induced  her  to 
accept  her  hospitable  care. 

Astonished  at  finding  themselves  not  only  known  by,  but 
evidently  objects  of  interest,  and  painful  interest,  to  their 
visitor,  Mrs.  Meadows  and  Fanny  entreated  her  to  compose 
herself,  and  give  them  her  reasons  for  this  hostility. 

"  It  is  not  hostility,"  said  the  stranger ;  **  it  is  a  consci- 
ousness that,  of  all  houses  in  London,  I  ought  not  to  be  in 
your*s.  Madam  :  for  strange,  as  it  may  appear,  and  miracu- 
lous as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  in  a  certain  degree  connected 
by  circumstances,  and  I  feel  that,  in  explaining  away  the 
mystery  in  which  my  extraordinary  appearance  last  night  is 
involved,  I  must  allude  to  one  in  whose  fate  you  must  have 
been  deeply  interested,  and  to  whose  name  I  should  most 
unwillingly  refer." 

Mrs.  Meadows  declared  her  innocence  of  understanding 
what  her  fair  friend  meant. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  weeping  girl,  "  I  have  been  the  sport 
of  fortune,  the  victim  of  a  misplaced  affection :  its  consequences 
have  been,  since  my  father's  death,  the  abandonment  oi  my 
next  natural  protectors ;  but  so  deeply  rooted  is  the  attach- 
ment in  my  heart,  that  neither  the  ill-treatment  I  have  re- 
ceived, nor  my  eternal  separation  from  the  object  of  it,  can 
alter  or  diminish  it." 

The  interest  originally  created  for  the  young  woman  in 
the  hearts  of  the  two  ladies  was  mightily  increased  by  this 
manifestation  of  constancy. 

**  I  honestly  confess,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  that  my 
error  was  vanity  :  the  man  upon  whom  my  affections  were 
fixed,  and  who  won  them  by  every  tender  assiduity  lover 
could  devise,  moved  in  a  much  superior  rank  of  life  to  mine, 
and  I  might  at  all  events  have  learned  a  dreadful  lesson  of 
disappointment,  even  had  the  circumstance  in  which  you  are 
both  deeply  concerned  not  occurred." 

Still  Mrs.  Meadows  was  in  the  dark. 

*'I  was  taught  to\o\«  %.\id\d^  \£k  \&A>uni;  my^'ftfther's 
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anger  was  excited  by  my  firm  reliance  on  him  in  whom  I 
trusted,  and  I  was  discarded  by  that  good  o^  man,  now  no 
more ;  I  sought  him  who  was  my  only  hope,  and  who  would, 
I  think,  have  realized  all  the  promises  he  had  made ;  but — 
Oh,  Madam !  spare — spare  me,  forgive  me — pardon  me  !  I 
cannot  command  my  feelings,  when  I  recollect  all  the  cir- 
cumstances.— ^The  very  week  after  I  reached  London  in 
search  of  him,  I  heard  that  he  had  fallen  in  a  duel  near  my 
native  village,  which  1  had  left  in  quest  of  him." 

'*  In  a  duel  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Meadows,  **  and  known 
to  us  ?'* 

**  Yes — ^yes,  Madam,  known  to  you,  and  most  of  all  to 
you,  dear  young  lady,"  exclaimed  the  half-frantic  girl;  "it 
was — Felton — my  own  Felton — " 

'*  Mr.  Felton  !*'  cried  Fanny. 

'•  Yes,  Miss  Meadows,  yes ; — ^for  him  I  sacrificed  the 
affection  of  a  father,  my  peaceful  home  and  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  a  happy  life ; — it  was  for  Felton,  who  died  before  he 
had  ratified  those  promises  which  I  know  he  meant  to  fulfil 
when  he  made  them." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  left  your  father *8  house  V  asked 
Mrs.  Meadows. 

"  Now  nearly  five  months.  Madam,"  replied  the  still 
weeping  girl.  **  Since  his  death  I  lived  with  a  relation  and 
he^  husband  near  town,  and  contributed  my  share  to  their 
expense  of  housekeeping  by  needle- work ;  but  she  alas  !  died 
last  week,  and  her  husband — Oh !  don't  ask  me  any  more 
— -I  could  not  stay  there  another  hour.  I  had  no  place  to  go 
to,  and  was  endeavouring  to  find  my  way  to  a  friend  of  her 
who  is  gone,  somewhere  in  the  Edge  ware-road ;  having  been 
three  days  without  tasting  food,  and  the  whole  of  yesterday 
without  having  rested  my  weary  limbs  ;  too  proud  to  beg,  I 
hoped  to  conceal  my  misery  by  delaying  my  visit  to  her  till 
the  evening,  but  the  effort  was  too  much  for  me  ;  and,  after 
l>eing  insulted  and  struck  to  the  ground  by  a  ruffian  near 
your  door,  I  sank  on  the  step,  and  had  lain  there  some  time 
unperceived — I  conclude, — till  your  return  home." 

Here  was  another  "  curious  coincidence  ;'*  and  it  sounds, 
I  admit,  a  little  improbable ;  that  it  is  true,  I  happen  to 
know  ;  and  extraordinary  indeed  was  that  combination  of 
events  which  could  group  in  Mrs.  Meado^^'^V^x^Aki^bs^^'vs.- 
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lour,  Mrs.  Meadows  herself,  Fanny  Meadows  the  idol  of 
Felton,  and  Mary  Graham  his  victim :  such  however  was 
the  case,  and  into  the  ears  of  her  tender  benefactresses  did 
this  simple  cottage-girl  pour  all  her  distresses,  omitting  in 
the  catalogue  of  her  sorrows  those  only  which  had  accrued 
to  her  from  her  own  error,  to  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
candour  and  communicativeness,  she  never  once  alluded  in 
the  slightest  manner. 

The  task  of  consolation  is  sweet,  and  Fanny  mingled  with 
her  compassion  for  Mary  a  little  feeling  of  gratification  at 
having  this  living  proof  of  Felton*s  insincerity  in  his  affected 
love  for  her,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  was  offering 
at  the  very  time  when  Mary  expected  him  hourly  to  make 
reparation  for  that  injury  which  she  now  so  carefully  concea- 
led from  her  new  friends.  The  treatment  she  experienced 
from  her  father  on  the  night  of  her  expulsion  from  his  house 
occasioned  a  prematmre  event  which,  while  it  endangered  her 
life  at  the  moment,  saved  her  reputation ;  and,  except  the 
reader  and  old  Mrs. Gage  of  Haversfield,  no  human  being 
alive  at  this  moment  is  aware  of  the  consequences  of  her  ill- 
fated  attachment  to  her  libertine  lover. 

Never  could  circumstance  have  happened  more  pro- 
pitiously for  Mary  Graham  than  that  to  which  she  was 
indebted  for  her  introduction  into  the  Meadows'  family,  for 
Mrs.  Meadows  chanced  to  be  intimately  acquainted  ^th 
the  bosom-friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Felton,  who  was  moreover 
a  frequent  correspondent  of  his  father*s ;  to  him  she  applied 
in  behalf  of  her  fair  protegee,  with  what  success  we  shall 
hereafter  see  ;  in  the  mean  time  Fanny  supplied  Mary  with 
such  articles  of  dress  as  she  stood  in  need  of,  and  it  was 
quite  determined  that,  until  something  decided  should  be 
known  from  Felton's  friends,  she  should  remain  where  she 
was.  And  thus  the  poor  victim  of  seduction,  thanks  to 
her  prudence,  and,  above  all,  her  pretty  face,  found  herself 
comfortably  established  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  in  the 
home  of  her  former  rival. 

In  the  mean  time.  Trinity  term   rapidly  approached,  and 

the  trial  of  Merton  v.  Lavington  was  at  hand.    The  plaintiff 

occasionally  called  at  the  Meadowses,  but  it  was  long  before 

he  came  to  any  thing  like  an  explanation  with  Fanny,  nor 

do  I  think  he  was  teal^Y  s^Vvs:^^^  at  felt  secure,   till,  as 
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might  be  anticipated,  one  fine  morning  Major  Rushbrook 
put  that  most  awful  question  to  his  adored  Dulcinea,  to 
which  she  returned  an  astounding  negative,  which  drove 
him  half  mad,  and  sent  him  off  post-haste  to  join  his 
regiment  at  Brighton. 

This  obstacle  removed,  Henry  recovered  a  certain  portion 
of  his  gaiety,  which  was  at  best  of  a  moony  sort,  and  never 
latterly  amounted  to  any  thing  like  real  mirth :  however, 
the  anticipation  that  the  verdict  would,  if  followed  up  by 
the  necessary  proceedings,  rid  him  of  his  wife,  kept  him 
in  a  state  of  agreeable  excitement,  and  held  out  hopes  of 
brighter  days  to  come. 

One  day,  some  week  or  eight  days  perhaps  after  the 
dismissal  of  Rushbrook,  Henry  was  dining  with  the  Mea- 
dowses,  who  were  going  to  Mrs.  Saddington's  assembly 
in  Russell-square.  It  may  be  advantageously  observed 
here,  that  this  lady  was  the  dashing  wife  of  the  eminent 
banker  whose  acceptance  to  a  bill  due  the  next  day  my 
hero  had  in  his  pocket.  To  this  party  Mrs.  Meadows 
pressed  him  to  accompany  them,  never  forgetting,  as  I 
hope  my  readers  never  will,  that  he,  the  said  Henry  Merton, 
Esq.,  held  an  appointment  under  Government  of  some  four- 
and- twenty  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  was  therefore 
a  more  suitable  and  agreeable  companion  for  herself  and 
daughter  than  when  he  was  *'  a  single  gentleman  three 
months  ago,"  with  no  estate  save  that  which  lay  under  his 
hat,  and  no  income  exoept  that  derivable  from  property 
entirely  at  the  di^)osal  of  his  father. 

Henry  at  first  objected :  but  never  having  seen  much  of 
that  part  of  the  to^i^i  in  which  this  semi- fashionable  lived, 
and  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  people  "  make  it  out"  in 
the  recesses  of  Bloomsbury  and  the  wilds  of  Guildford 
Street,  and  feeling  that  *'  all  the  world  to  him"  would  be 
there,  at  length  agreed  to  go,  and  accordingly  proceeded 
with  the  ladies  in  their  carriage  through  Oxford-street,  St. 
Giles's,  Tottenham- court-road,  and  so  past  Dyott-street, 
and  the  British  Museum,  to  the  remote  scene  of  gaiety, 
which  they,  however,  reached  in  perfect  safety.  Arrived 
there,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  undisguisable  distance  at 
which  it  was  placed  from  all  the  civilized  part  of  the  world, 
nobody  would  have  discovered  that  they  were  amou^e^t  ^ 

%    K 
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different  race  of  people  from  that  which  inhabit  our  part  of 
the  metropolis, 

Such  names  as  were  announced  "  coming  up,"  Mr.  Fish 
and  Mrs.  Plush,  and  Miss  Duggin  and  Mr.  Coggin,  and 
Lady  Grubb  and  Sir  George  Pott,  and  Mrs.  Hogg  and  Mrs. 
Moakes,  and  Miss  Cowcross,  and  Mr.  Crump,  and  Mrs. 
Grout,  and  Miss  Gill ; — it  all  sounded  like  Hebrew  to  the 
unaccustomed  ear  ;  but  when  they  really  were  in  the  rooms, 
which,  to  do  them  justice,  were  hot  enough  and  disagreeable 
enough  to  be  quite  fashionable,  these  persons  with  the  odd 
names  looked  just  as  smart  as  their  betters  ;  and  as  it  it 
lot  the  custom  to  label  ladies  and  gentleman  as  one  labels 
decanters,  it  all  did  mighty  well. 

They  were  a  good  deal  finer,  to  be  sure ;  gold  and  jewels, 
and  greengage-coloured  velvets,  and  crimson  and  fringe, 
and  flounces  and  tassels,  and  tawdry  l^necklaces  and  ear- 
rings, abounded ;  but  the  girls  perked  themselves  up,  and 
wriggled  themselves  about,  and  flirted  their  fans,  and 
rapped  their  partners*  arms  (for  they  danced  quadrilles  after 
the  manner  of  Almack*s,  and  gave  themselves  all  the  little 
coquettish  airs  of  their  superiors).  But  the  rooms,  some- 
how, smelt  badly  ;  they  had  no  more  idea  of  Eau  cL  bruler 
than  they  had  of  nectar  ;  and  the  people  drank  hot  punch, 
vvhicn  was  handed  about  in  little  tumblers  by  under-sized 
livery  servants  in  cotten  stockings  and  without  powder ;  in 
short,  it  was  altogether  vastly  oppressive.  However,  there 
was  a  tremendous  supper,  and  a  Lord  Mayor  to  partake  of 
it ;  and  the  solemn  gravity  with  which  his  Lordship  (who 
was  in  full  dress,  sword,  chain,  and  all)  was  treated  was 
eminently  ludicrous.  (His  Lordship  was  a  shoe-maker,  or 
a  linen-draper,  or  something  of  that  sort.)  However,  the 
latter  part  of  the  night  w£is  "uncommon  good  fiin."  and 
the  whole  affair  would  have  been  very  diverting  to  my  hero, 
had  he  not  wound  it  up  by  the  following  brief  yet  pithy 
dialogue  with  young  Wilson,  who,  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber, lived  in  Albany,  and  undertook   to   convey  Henry's 

note  to  Miss  Neville,  to  whom,  if  report  may  be  believedi 

he  was  at  this  very  period  about  to  be  married. 

**'  Faith,"  said   Wilson,    taking   Henry  into   a   comer, 

"  this  party  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  that 

ever  occurred  in  tlie  tQfetc«LQX\\fc  ^orld," 
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**  Very  pleasant/'  said  Henry,  thinking  he  might  be  a 
friend  of  the  family,  and  meaning  to  be  very  civil. 

**  Very  pleasant  to  «.?,"  replied  Wilson,  "  but  any  thing 
else,  I  should  think,  to  the  creditors !" 

"  Ah  !  how  's  that  ?*'  asked  Merton. 

•'Why,  tne  thing  is  not  the  least  blown,"  answered  his 
friend ;  **  but  the  fact  is,  I  happen  to  know  that  the  house 
of  Saddington,  Wynch,  and  Colville,  have  stopped  pay- 
ment.*' 

'*  Stopped  !"  exclaimed  Henry,  mechanically  feeling 
his  pocket-book,  and  squeezing  it  tightly — **  stopped,  do 
you  say  ?" 

**  Don't  use  that  word  so  loudly,"  rejoined  Wilson  ;  **  it 
is  true, — at  least  I  know  for  a  certainty  that  to-morrow 
morning  the  thing  will  be  public.  You  see  Saddington 
himself  is  not  here." 

*'I  don't  know  him,"  said  Merton,  "wad  therefore  did 
not  miss  him ;  but  are  you  serious }" 

"  As  ever  I  was  in  my  life  ; "  said  Wilson,  "  and  I  am 
afraid  there  will  be  some  long  faces  to-morrow  that  are 
laughing  here  to-night." 

"Why,"  said  Merton,  "I  myself  happen  to  have  their 
acceptance  for  six  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket  at  this 
moment,  ready  to  present  in  the  morning." 
^  **  Then  I'd  advise  you  to  sit  down  to  supper,"  said  Wilson 
"  and  take  as  much  of  it  in  kind  as  you  can  get,  for  I  am  told 
that  threepence  in  the  pound  will  be  the  outside  of  the 
dividend." 

Henry  had  no  great  appetite  for  supper.  The  six  hun- 
dred pounds  in  question  was  all  the  ready  money  he  had  in 
the  world ;  and  therefore,  not  fancying  it  possible  that  his 
ill-luck  could  pursue  him  even  to  Russell- square,  he  lived 
upon  a  pleasing  doubt  till  the  morning,  when,  posting  olf 
us  soon  after  nine  as  he  possibly  could,  he  reached  the 
banking-house,  found  Wilson's  intelligence  perfectly  true, 
and  the  shutters  all  closed  as  if  the  whole  firm  had  been 
dead,  this  denouement  having  been  purposely  delayed,  in 
order  that  thp  crash  might  not  interfere  with  the  squeeze, — 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  bankruptcy  in  the  afternoon  might 
not  prevent  the  banquet  in  the  evening;  and  with  this 
adventure  ended  my  poor  hero's  hopes  of  ^n^x  ^^ia\^^^^>Ksj 

1  i.^ 


'^ 
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his  six  hundred  and  two  pounds  eighteen  shiUings  and  tax* 
pence,  for  that  was  the  precise  sum— errors  excepted. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  Come,  be  a  man — Drown  thyself?  Drown  cats  and  bHnd  poppits! 
I  have  professed  me  thy  &iend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  desfnriag 
with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness:  I  could  never  better  stead  thee 
than  now ;  put  money  in  thy  purse."— 

This  last  adventure  affected  Henry  but  little  when  it  first 
occurred,  for  though,  under  his  present  circumstanoeSy  a 
certain  store  of  ready-money  was  very  agreeable,  he  had 
now  become  so  accustomed  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  road 
through  life  that  he  stepped  over  minor  ills,  as  the  traTd^ 
ler,  anxious  to  readi  the  summit  of  the  mountaWy  skips 
over  the  little  hiHocks  he  encounters  in  his  path,  or,  if  he 
be  wise  and  skilful,  renders  them  even  useful  in  his  tuk  of 
climbing. 

The  trial  was  at  hand,  the  result  of  which  was  to  him  the 
summit  of  the  mountain ;  and,  while  in  pursuit  of  his  great 
object  (a  final  disentanglement  from  his  unfortunate  mar- 
riage), he  would  not  have  been  likely  to  care  very  mvdi 
for  his  six  hundred  and  two  pounds  eighteen  shillioga  and 
sixpence,  which,  in  all  probability,  he  should  eventorily 
recover,  had  not  the  gentleman  we  have  already  mentkmed 
(Mr.  Templeman,  the  solicitor)  mildly  illustrated  the  provvrb 
which  says,  that  "  Necessity  has  no  law,"  by  renunding 
Henry  of  the  increasing  expenses  of  his  case,  and  the  abso- 
lute want  of  means  for  carrying  it  on,  which  (howerer 
great  his  respect  for  his  client)  he  could  not  at  the  moment 
himself  conveniently  furnish.  This  little  refreshener  coming 
simultaneously  with  the  bankruptcy  of  Messrs.  Saddington, 
Wynch,  and  Col  villa,  made  Henry  feel  the  importance  and 
inconvenience  of  his  loss,  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
regarded  as  a  trifle,  and  moreover  reduced  him  to  the  ne- 
cessity  of  looking  out  for  some  mode  of  raising  the  money 
required  for  his  lawyers. 

His  salary  from  government,  it  appeared,  upon  a  side- 
winded  enquiry,  which  he  made  at  the  Colonisd  0£ice«  did 
not  begin  till  his  artiv^  ^  X)[\s&  '^\aA&  q£  his  destination — f 
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circumstance  which,  while  it  spoke  very  favourably  for  the 
economy  of  the  administration,  considerablv  lowered  the 
value  of  the  appointment  in  his  estimation,  fnasmuch  as  he 
was  quite  certain  that  Mrs.  Meadows  would  never  acquiesce 
in  her  daughter's  banishment  to  an  island  whose  existence 
was  doubtftd,  and  where,  if  an  estabUshment  were  actually 
formed,  the  "flame  they  were  so  rich  in"  would  hardly 
serve  to  keep  her  and  her  husband  warm  through  a  five 
inonth*s  night. 

This  little  drawback  he  resolved  to  maintain  profoundly 
secret  in  his  own  breast ;  hoping,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
either  to  make  an  arrangement  with  some  desperate  man 
labouring  under  a  wife  and  ten  children,  who  might  be  glad 
to  exchange  some  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
here,  for  a  quadrupled  income  nearer  the  Pole ;  or,  at  all 
events,  induce  Fanny's  mother  to  relinquish  her  opposition 
to  a  match,  which*  according  to  the  proverb,  seemed  to 
have  been  "  made  in  Heaven." 

Henry  in  this  dilemma  had  recourse  to  what  will  appear 
to  the  wise  and  worldly  a  very  silly  scheme  for  an  intelligent 
young  man  to  adopt ;  namely^  that  of  answering  an  adver  • 
tisement  put  forth  through  some  morning  newspaper,  by 
one  A.  B.  who  professed  the  greatest  readiness  to  assist 
heirs,  pubUc  officers,  and  persons  of  respectability  of  all 
sorts,  with  money,  on  the  shortest  notice  and  the  most 
equitable  terms.  He  met  with  immediate  encouragement 
from  the  mysterious  personage  who  lay  perdu  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Road,  and,  having  in  due 
time  visited  him,  and  been  very  civilly  received,  proposed 
to  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  upon  that  which  every  bor- 
rowef  is  extremely  ready  to  ofier,  but  which  few  lenders  are 
inclined  to  accept — ^his  own  personal  security. 

There  appeared,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  the  outset  of  the  negotiation,  but  after  two  or 
three  days'  delay,  sundry  visits  and  letters,  references,  and 
applications,  the  agent's  principal  and  friend,  who  was  of 
course  to  be  the  lender,  who  lived  out  of  town,  and  who 
moreover  appeared  to  calculate  more  upon  the  damages  to 
be  recovered  by  Henry  from  Lavington  than  any  other 
jsecurity,  made  an  arrangement  which  deemed  extremely 
fair  to  the  borrower,  and  was  immediately  eiktftt^<i\s^« 
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The  lender  was  a  general  merchant,  who  had  not  the 
money,  but  the  money's-worth  at  command ;  and  accord? 
ingly,  Henry,  upon  the  suggestion  and  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  A.  B.,  eventually  received,  after  deducting  thirty 
pounds  for  a  douceur  to  the  said  A.  B.,  and  fift}"^  pounds  for 
a  year's  interest,  thirty-five  dozen  of  Champaigne,  at  six 
pounds  per  dozen  ;  fifteen  tons  of  outshot  hemp,  at  thirty- 
eight  pounds  jjer  ton  ;  twenty  pounds*  worth  of  Parbeck 
paving  stones  ;  and  a  ton-and-a-half  of  Derby  cheese,  at  sixty- 
five  shillings  per  cwt, ;  into  possession  of  which,  together 
with  twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  in  cash,  my  hero  waa 
forthwith  put,  in  return  for  a  bond  judgment,  and  warrant 
of  attorney  for  one  thousand  pounds. 

This  being  arranged,  the  exemplary  A.  B.  kindly  enqoired 
whether  he  should  undertake  (which  he  would  do  for  a  very 
trifling  commission)  to  dispose  of  these  articles  on  account  oi 
my  hero  :  a  proposition  so  extremely  civil  and  obliging  that 
it  did  not  require  a  moment's  consideration  on  Henry's  part 
to  be  accepted.  Time  was  of  course  necessary  to  throw 
them  judiciously  into  the  market,  which  Henry  could  not 
afl?brd  to  give,  and  they  were  accordingly  sold  by  the  great 
exertions  and  good  management  of  the  kind  mediator,  for 
nearly  four  hundred  pounds,  which  was  thought  by  Henry 
a  very  favourable  return,  considering  that  he  had  discovered 
soon  after  the  arrangement  was  made,  that  the  Champagne 
was  ropy,  the  hemp  not  answerable  to  sample,  that  the 
Purbeck  stones  had  been  lost  by  the  sinking  of  a  barge  in 
a  squally  night  near  Limehouse,  and  that  the  cheese,  instead 
of  Derby,  which  it  professed  to  be,  was  small  Edam 
(foreign). 

Still,  however,  the  money  was  obtained,  the  works  were 
oiled,  and  the  great  machinery  of  the  law  was  put  in  motion : 
every  hour,  as  the  day  of  trial  approached,  brought  fresh 
certainty  of  the  result,  and  the  ten  thousand  pounds,  at 
which  the  damages  were  laid,  might  be  fairly  considered  in 
Henry's  pocket. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Meadow's  benevolence  with 
respect  to  her  new  protegee.  Miss  Graham,  by  no  means 
slumbered,  and  her  eflforts  on  her  behalf  were  repaid,  much 
to  her  surprise,  by  a  checque  for  one  thousan4  poundsr 
wJiich  was  enclosed  lo  "hex  iot  Mary's  use,  at  the  desire  of 
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Old  Felton,  who  was  extremely  ill,  and  unable  himself  to 
write  more  than  his  name.  The  affair  had  therefore  beeft 
managed  between  his  attorney  and  his  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Gage,  who  was  in  Mary*s  secret,  but  who  did  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  either  to  her  superannuated  master  or  to  the 
lawyer,  but  confided  to  both  of  them  just  enough  to  cor- 
roborate the  statement  of  Mrs.  Meadows*s  friend,  and  prove 
the  obligation  which  the  Felton  family  were  under  to  do 
something  for  the  young  woman,  without  making  any  ex- 
planation likely  to  weaken  an  affiection  which  the  said 
lawyer,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  in  business  at 
Haversfield,  had  in  early  days  felt  for  the  said  Mary. 

Old  Felton  had  few  relations,  and  those  but  "distant  ones : 
the  Castletons  were,  perhaps,  amongst  the  nearest' of  his 
connexions,  and  with  them  he  kept  up  no  communication. 
George,  the  young  man  my  readers  may  recollect  as  being 
the  companion  of  John  Felton,  on  the  shooting  party  at 
Carlton,  had  married  in  such  a  way  as  to  disoblige  the  old 
gentleman  so  seriously  that  he  had  quite  discarded  him. 
Thus,  considering  the  state  of  his  health  and  his  intellect, 
and  the  influence  under  which  he  evidently  was  acting,  it 
did  not  appear  at  all  improbable  that  Mary  Graham,  by  the  . 
indulgent  misrepresentations  of  the  interested  party  (who 
had  the  making  of  Felton*s  will,  and  who  would  have  been 
enraptured  under  such  circumstances  to  marry  her),  might, 
in  an  almost  miraculous  manner,  become  possessed  of  more 
of  the  old  man's  property  than  she  ever  expected,  or  than 
indeed  would  ever  have  fallen  to  her  share  had  her  seducer 
survived. 

The  good  fortune  of  some  persons,  and  the  perverse  fate 
of  others,  are,  I  admit,  the  subjects  of  my  present  consider- 
ation ;  and  I  cannot  but  pause  for  a  moment  to  remark 
how  different  the  positions  in  which  the  various  characters 
of  my  drama  stand  at  the  present  moment  are  from  those 
in  which  we  found  them  at  its  commencement.  How  long 
the  sunshine  of  one  party,  and  the  gloom  of  the  other  are  to 
last,  time  will  shew  :  most  certainly  Henry's  present  situa- 
tion was  capable  of  much  amendment.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  his  hopes  and  expectations  were  called  into  full  play 
by  the  one  certainty  that  in  a  few  days  the  important  cause 
of  Merton  v,  Lavington  would  be  called  on  and  decvdad. 
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There  was  a  little  drawback  (as  indeed  there  genenify 
was  to  all  his  anticipated  successes  in  life)  upon  tiie  praeDt 
occasion,  which  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of 
intelligence  from  Mrs.  Meadows,  of  her  intention  to  go  with 
her  daughter  to  Paris  immediately.  Mr.  Wilson,  so  kng 
the  admirer  of  Miss  Neville  (Fanny's  friend),  had  at  length 
been  accepted  by  that  lady,  with  the  consent  of  her  &tibflr 
and  connexions,  and  Fanny  was  solicited  to  accept  the 
office  of  bride's-maid  upon  tiie  occasion  of  her  approachiog 
marriage. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  refuse ;  and  since  Wilson  had 
resolved  on  taking  his  bride  from  the  church-door  to  Franot, 
to  introduce  her  to  his  aunt,  who  was  living  in  the  F^nench 
metropolis,  Mrs.  Meadows  all  at  once  discoTered  that  it 
would  be  the  most  admirable  opportunity  for  her  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  ancient  friends  of  her  youth,  the  ci^dtvimt 
button-makers  of  Harley-street,  whose  family  had  hcca 
living  either  in  Paris  or  its  neighbourhood  ever  since  the 
death  of  the  old  gentleman  who  was  the  head  of  it — aa  act 
of  gratitude  and  respect  upon  which  she  dilated  with  her 
accustomed  animation  and  enthusiasm. 

I  admire  sincerity,  and  worship  gratitude,  wherever  it 
displays  itself ;  but  I  cannot,  even  with  my  charitable  dispc* 
sition  towards  my  friends,  shut  my  eyes  ^md  open  my  ears 
so  implicitly  and  civilly  as  to  blind  myself  to  focts,  and 
listen  to  pretences  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  I  giTe  Mrs. 
Meadows  credit  for  a  great  deal  of  good  feeling,  mixed  witii 
a  tolerable  share  of  worldliness,  a  httle  cant,  a  sufBcieiit 
quantity  of  vanity,  and  the  usual  proportion  of  maternal 
affection,  and  I  perceived  the  moment  tibis  proposed  excur- 
sion to  the  Continent  was  communicated  to  me,  something 
in  it  more  than  *'  met  the  ear," — that  is  to  say,  as  I  listen- 
ed— I  looked ;  as  I  heard — I  saw ;  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  discovered  that,  although  affection  to  old  friends, 
gratitude  to  old  connexions,  and  the  sweet  tribute  payable 
to  ''Auld  Lang  Syne/'  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  the 
movement,  something  more  had  occurred  than  my  smart 
friend  with  the  rouge  and  ringlets  chose  to  develope,  to 
occasion  the  sudden  alteration  in  their  plans. 

The  real  truth  was  that  the  wary  Mrs.  Meadows  had  been 
picking  up  renseignements  oi  ^^tit^^  afSoirs  from  Tsrioiis 
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quarters.  She  began  to  donbt,  in  some  degree,  the  Tahie 
of  his  appointment ;  she  had  heard  of  the  necessity  of  resi- 
dence on  the  spot ;  and  had  moreover  collected — certainly 
not  from  his  friends,— doubts  as  to  the  result  of  the  trial ; 
putting  all  of  which  together,  she  resolved  tiiat  an  expedi- 
tion to  France  would,  while  it  strengthened  her  character 
for  amiability  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  afford  her  time  for 
the  consideration  of  her  future  conduct  towards  her  soi-disant 
son-in-law,  who  fluctuated  in  her  estimation,  like  a  Colom- 
bian Bond  in  the  Foreign  Stock-Market,  her  affections 
towards  him  being  regulated  by  his  circumstances,  as 
imphcitly  as  the  tides  are  influenced  by  the  pale  orb 
of  night. 

Fanny,  much  as  she  esteemed  Lucy  Neville,  felt  a  little 
distaste  for  the  protracted  s^jour  in  France  which  it  seemed 
most  probable  they  should  make ;  but  her  mother  won  her 
over  to  her  way  of  considering  the  matter  by  pointing  out 
the  indelicacy  there  would  be  in  a  marriage  with  Merton 
immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  Court,  with  respect  to 
his  present  wife ;  not  to  speak  of  the  law's  delay,  which 
would  militate  seriously  against  the  final  termination  of  the 
case,  so  as  to  render  the  plaintiff  marriageable  again,  whidi 
in  all  probability  he  would  not  legally  be  for  many  months 
to  come. 

*'  Marry  in  haste,  and  repent  in  leismre,"  is  a  proverb  in 
pretty  general  use ;  but,  seriously  speaking,  however  easy  it 
may  be  to  get  a  wife  in  England,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
rid  of  one  is  by  no  means  trifling.  Divorce  is  one  of  the 
blest  privileges  of  aristocracy,  and  Mrs.  Meadows  foresaw 
rubs  and  impediments,  of  the  nature  of  which  she  was  aware, 
but  which  she  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  making  Fanny 
perfectly  well  understand. 

The  Nevilles  were  dehghted  with  the  scheme  of  making 
up  the  party ;  and  when  Fanny,  either  in  single-hearted 
good-nature,  or  in  hopes  of  getting  out  of  it  altogether, 
started  her  favourite  protegee,  Mary  Graham,  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  scheme,  she  was  over-ruled  in  a  moment.  Her 
mother  argued  that,  interested  as  they  might  be,  from  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  fate  of  that  young  person,  still,  neither 
her  claims  upon  them,  nor  her  condition  of  life,  could  sanc- 
tion them  in  making  her  one  of  such  an  exi^ditk^OL^  \s5st. 
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justify  her  in  expecting  such  a  mark  of  attention.  Mrs. 
.Neville,  however,  found  a  remedy  far  beyond  Mary*6  hopes, 
or  Fanny's  fears.  She  proposed  to  take  Miss  Graham  with 
her  to  Brighton,  where  she  and  her  husband  were  g^ingf 
after  the  wedding,  to  give  their  younger  g^rls  the  benefit  of 
the  sea  air. 

This  was  an  offer  :  Mary  had  won  upon  Mrs.  Neville  by 
her  delicate  manners,  her  personal  attractions,  her  unassum- 
ing accomplishments,  and  the  interesting  detail  of  her 
sorrows.  The  moment  had  now  arrived  in  which  she  was 
to  decide  whether  she  should  still  keep  on  the  mask,  or 
avow  her  real  circumstances.  The  question  was  a  most 
important  one :  she  would  be  made  by  silence,  and  marred 
by  candour.  The  poor  girl,  though  she  looked  divinely, 
was  in  fact  but  human — her  secret  was  known  only  to  one 
individual  on  earth  ;  that  individual  loved,  pitied,  and  would 
never  betray  her.  She  was  therefore  safe,  if  she  remained 
quiet.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  self-devotion  and 
novel  heroism,  far  beyond  the  imperfect  ability  of  a  poor 
finite  creature,  to  have  avowed  her  guilt  to  those  who 
loved  her  for  her  misfortunes,  and  would  have  discarded  her 
for  her  faults. 

If,  as  the  satirists  say,  it  is  a  wonder  that  a  woman  keqie 
a  secret,  the  wonder  perhaps  ceases  when  the  secret  hap- 
pens to  be  her  own.  Certain  it  is  that  Mary  Graham 
conducted  herself  wonderfully  upon  the  present  occasion,  and 
never  dropped  the  remotest  hint  towards  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  She  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  Nevilles, 
not  exactly  as  governess  to  the  younger  girls,  but  as  their 
temporary  companion  and  associate  during  the  absence  oi 
their  newly  married  sister,  who  was  expected  to  retura 
from  her  continental  visit  in  about  four  months,  and  in  that 
general  and  undefined  capacity  for  which  she  appeared  so 
admirably  qualified,  was  speedily  domesticated  in  their 
house. 

Some  of  ray  readers  will  think  that  Mary  should  have 
assumed  a  different  tone,  have  taken  higher  ground,  and 
have  starved,  rather  than  thus  practise  a  tacit  imposition 
upon  so  respectable  a  family  as  the  Nevilles ;  and  if  I  bad 
been  inventing  adventures  instead  of  detailing  facts,  or 
working  out  morals  iuaUad  oi  \\\Mattating  proverbs,  it  would 
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have  been  right,  no  doubt,  to  have  made  her  fling  herself  at 
Mrs.  Neville's  feet,  her  beautiful  brown  hair  all  dishevelled, 
her  expressive  dark  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  in  a 
strain  of  heart-broken  despair  confess  her  **  single  error," 
then  probably  rush  from  her  patroness's  presence,  either 
into  a  murky  wilderness,  or  to  immediate  death.  But 
nature,  self-preserving  nature,  from  which  alone  I  sketch, 
prompted  my  little  villager  to  a  very  different  line  of  con- 
duct. She  had  loved,  and  been  deceived — that  she  had 
been  miserable  enough,  Heaven  knows!  Long-suffering 
and  repentance  had  fortified  her  mind,  and  reason  and 
religion  had  taught  her  to  regard  the  world  with  complacent 
satisfaction,  and  resolve  to  live  in  it  an  amended  hfe,  and 
atone  for  her  past  fault  by  the  most  exemplary  conduct. 

With  all  these  good  resolutions  in  her  mind,  and  the  ex- 
tremely pleasant  offer  of  Mrs.  Neville  in  her  eye  (in  which 
her  children  eagerly  joined),  Mary  determined  to  settle 
herself  comfortably  when  she  could; — a  decision  which 
upon  consideration  does  not  seem  so  very  extraordinary, 
and  which  moreover  gave  all  parties  concerned  the  most 
heartfelt  pleasure. 

Amongst  those  who  heard  of  it,  no  one  was  more  truly 
gratified  than  poor  Mrs.  Gage,  who,  in  her  affectionate 
letters  to  Mary,  mentioned  that  the  old  'squire  repeatedly 
spoke  of  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  she  was  sure,  if 
it  had  been  pressed  upon  him,  would  have  had  her  down  to 
Haversfield — a  measure  which  the  said  Mrs.  Gage,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  herself,  and  which  any  of  us  may 
guess,  did  not  think  it  safe  or  judicious  to  enforce  at  the 
moment. 

AD  this,  then,  being  arranged,  Henry,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  informed  of  the  great  movement  of  the  Mea- 
dowses,  and  it  came  upon  him  the  more  heavily  as  it  was 
quite  unexpected.  There  was  a  solace,  a  comfort  in  the 
society  of  the  mother  and  her  daughter,  which  cheered  him 
even  in  his  saddest  hours.  Their  house  was  the  haven  where 
he  anchored  safely,  after  the  most  tempestuous  days ;  and  that 
they  should  remove  themselves  to  such  a  distance  just  as 
his  calamities  were  coming  to  a  close,  and  his  diflSculties 
drawing  to  a  conclusion,  appeared  very  like  a  renewal  of 
his  ill-luck,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  and  he  bore  it 
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with  less  philosophy  than  he  usually  had  at  oommaiid. 
Wounds  and  thrusts,  and  hlows  and  bnffetmgs,  from  indif- 
ferent people  in  the  world,  he  could  endure,  but  a  stab 
inflicted  by  Fanny's  hand  was  sharp  indeed ;  for,  as  he  said, 
he  was  quite  sure  if  she  had  firmly  resisted  the  prc^Kiaition, 
it  would  not  have  been  enforced.  It  was  in  vain  she  repre- 
sented the  actual  state  of  the  case,  as  she  was  taught  to 
believe  it :  he  was  dissatisfied ;  and  if  he  had  not  known  that 
Major  Rushbrook  was  actually  at  an  English  watering-jdace, 
he  would  assuredly  have  been  (as  a  well-regulated  kyver 
ought  never  to  be)  in  a  passion. 

A  most  extraordinary  penchant  (lovers  will  no  doubt 
think  it  perfectly  natural),  seized  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
irritation,  which  was  no  other  than  an  inveterate  desire  to 
see  France.  But  there  were  many  circumstances  which 
militated  against  his  joining  the  party  destined  for  that 
country,  some  of  which  were  insuperable,  which,  by  the 
way,  tie  lady  mother  of  my  Fanny  knew  perfectly  well  at 
the  time  she  made  the  arrangement ;  and  poor  Henry  was 
doomed  to  hear  bells  ring,  which  jingled  not  for  him,  eat 
bride-cake  he  had  not  ordered,  and  stand  upon  the  steps  of 
Mrs.  Neville's  door  to  see  Fanny  and  happiness  once  more 
roll  away  from  him  in  Wilson's  travelling  carrii^  and  fouTi 
in  which  the  party  started  for  Dover  immediatdy  after  the 
wedding  breakfast. 

It  was  all  too  true,  and  yet  so  sudden,  that  it  seemed  like 
a  dream ;  and,  till  the  servant  asked  him  if  he  would  nol 
walk  in,  he  stood  at  the  door  gazing  after  his  vanishing 
treasure  transfixed  like  a  statue.  The  dulness  of  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  so  insufferable  that  he  almost  lamented  tbe 
absence  of  some  of  those  serious  misfortunes  which  gene- 
rally occurred  to  him  at  the  rate  of  one  per  diem,  and  whidi 
might  have  given  something  like  interest  to  his  existence. 

To  be  sure,  in  a  short  time  he  would  be  engaged  in  the 
trial — there  would  be  excitement  and  agitation  enough  in 
that  to  satisfy  any  man  disliking  still-lSe,  and  he  endea* 
voured  to  busy  himself  in  the  preparations,  which  were,  in 
feet,  already  made. 

Henry,  although  convinced  of  his  success,  had  left  no 
precaution  untaken  to  ensure  it ;  and,  ^arly  on  the  eventful 
moming  repaired  to  tke  nd^c^Mxhood  of  Westminister 


Hall,  and  breakfasted  with  his  amiable  and  exemplary 
solicitor ;  who,  however,  although  he  ate  very  heartily,  did 
not  appear  quite  so  elated  with  the  prospect  before  him  as 
his  sanguine  client. 

Henry  had  not  nerve,  nor  did  he  consider  it  delicate,  to 
go  into  the  court  openly  and  avowedly ;  but  so  soon  as  he 
had  gathered  that  the  case  was  actually  on,  he  stole  anx* 
iously  thither,  and,  concealing  himself  partly  behind  a  curtain 
and  a  column  in  a  dark  comer,  his  eager  ears  received  with 
rapture  the  convincing  oratory  of  his  leading  counsel,  who, 
with  surprising  energy  and  a  flow  of  eloquence  perfectly 
astounding,  depicted,  in  language  which  it  would  only  injure 
to  repeat,  *'  the  bright  flame  of  Hymen  burning  hke  the 
lamp  in  the  pure  fane  of  Vesta,  blurred  and  sullied,  as  it 
lay  upon  the  sanctified  altar  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the 
defendant,  who  came  hurrying  from  France  like  the  spoiler 
of  old,  and  hastening  to  Curzon- street.  May  Fair,  like  the 
deadly  serpent  tempting  confiding  woman  to  her  ruin." 

In  short,  the  metaphors  were  so  frequent,  the  imagery 
so  brilliant,  and  the  language  so  redundant,  that  although, 
owing  to  the  proverbial  haste  of  his  countrjrman  (for  he 
was  an  Irish  gentleman),  the  learned  '^coimsel,  in  a  similar 
style  to  that  which  I  have  quoted,  likened  **  the  insidious 
defendant,"  whose  guilty  tears  he  sneered  at,  "  to  a  politic 
crocodile  coming  in  a  travelling  carriage  to  snatch  away 
his  blooming  prey,"  and  charged  him  with  carrying  off  the 
lady,  leaning  on  his  arm  like  a  wily  fox  as  he  was,  from 
**  an  assembly :" — still  it  dazzled,  it  won,  it  excited,  it 
agitated  the  whole  court.  The  jury  trembled,  the  foreman's 
hair  actually  uncurled  itself,  and  the  learned  Chief  Justice 
blew  his  nose  twice  at  its  conclusion.  The  thing  was 
settled;  and  Henry  was  so  convinced  of  the  result  that 
he  imagined  no  man  would  be  bold  enough  or  silly  enough 
to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  reply. 

But,  alas !  up  rose  a  steady,  grave,  and  sedate- looking 
person,  who,  after  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  had 
called  his  witnesses,  and  proved  his  facts  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  every  indifferent  person,  and  to  the  heartfelt 
mortification  of  poor  Henry,  who  was  most  anxious  for 
«uch  proof,  and  fyet  almost  wept  at  his  own  success,  began 
so  to  cross-examine,  torture,  turn,  and  twist  their  evidence. 
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that  my  hero  retired  to  his  coffee-house  in  double-qoidc 
time,  and  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  amazement.  Here  he 
meant  to  have  remained,  and  waited  till  the  great  end  was 
achieved,  but  it  was  a  situation  too  trying,  too  agitating: 
he  again  returned  to  his  snug  corner  in  the  court,  and 
again  listened.  The  first  words  which  caught  his  ear 
sounded  something  like  these,  —  they  came  from  the 
Bench — 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Court  that  the  plaintiff 
left  his  wife  two  days  after  their  marriage,  to  visit  another 
woman  V* 

The  answer  was  quite  inaudible. 

**  Can  that  be  the  case  ?'*  said  the  learned  Judge  again, 
somewhat  sharply. 

Here  a  murmuring  ensued,  the  purport  of  which,  from 
the  distance  at  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  noise  of  his 
neighbours,  who  did  not  care  one  straw  about  the  result  of 
the  case  then  trying,  Henry  could  not  perfectly  understand; 
but  he  heard  the  grave-looking  person,  who  was  of  counsel 
for  the  defendant »  conclude  something  he  had  been  saying 
with  this  animated  appeal — 

•*  It  is  all  perfectly  true,  my  Lord;  and  now,  my  Lord, 
this  man,  this  Merton,  this  debased,  degraded  plaintiff,  has 
the  efirontery  to  come  here  and  ask  for  damages  !" 

Henry  could  just  see  the  face  of  the  judge  over  the 
backs  of  the  barristers*  wigs,  and  never  were  surprise, 
indignation,  contempt,  and  ridicule,  more  splendidly  iUus-/ 
trated  than  in  the  countenance  of  his  Lordship,  after  XHM' 
agreeable,  yet  somewhat  forcible,  observation. 

What  added  to  Henry's  misery  was  that  a  judge,  who  is 
ordinarily  and  proverbially  a  grave  personage,  should,  after 
hearing  this,  actually  smile  and  nod  at  his  learned  brother 
Serjeant  Honey  dew,  expressing  by  his  looks  and  gestures 
that  he  had  never  heard  any  thing  so  impudent  or  absurd 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  practice  as  this  attempt  to  get 
compensation  for  such  a  loss. 

When  his  Lordship  began  to  sum  up,  and  made  two  or 

three    extremely    unpleasant   allusions    to    the    plaintiff's 

deception  and  desertion  of  his  wife,  Henry  was  first  angry 

and  then  miserable ;  but  when,  in  refei%nce  to  his  notes  of 

the  examination,  bia  LoTd&\i\^  <\a?»caxAad  u^jon  the  plurality 
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of  Mrs.  Merton's  infidelities,  and  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  meanness  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had  evidently  married 
her  for  the  sake  of  her  fortune,  and  the  advantage  likely  to 
arise  from  the  influence  of  Lord  Castleton,  he  was  paralyzed. 
He,  who  would  not  have  suffered  the  slightest  imputation  to 
be  cast  upon  his  character  without  instantly  resenting  it, 
doomed  to  listen  to  a  description  of  himself  absolutely 
revolting — it  was  too  much ;  and  he  rushed  from  the  fane 
of  justice  to  his  old  retreat  at  the  tavern,  where  his  solicitor 
at  four  o'clock  joined  him ;  and  with  a  face  considerably 
lengthened  from  fatigue  and  disappointment,  informed 
him  that  the  jury,  upon  the  ground  of  his  neglect  and 
deception  towards  his  new  married  wife,  her  notorious 
misconduct  before,  and  his  apparent  collusion  in  her 
intrigues  after,  marriage,  had  returned  a  verdict  for  thb 
defendant! 

I  think  little  remains  to  be  said  to  impress  upon  my 
readers  the  effect  this  intelligence  had  upon  Henry  : — duped, 
deceived,  and  imposed  upon  by  the  girJ,  for  duping, 
deceiving,  and  imposing  upon  whom  he  was  saddled  with 
her  for  life  ;  liable  to  her  debts ;  open  to  the  ridicule,  if 
not  the  absolute  contempt,  of  the  world ;  stigmatized  in  a 
public  court  as  the  willing  vendor  of  his  own  reputation 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  easy  barterer  of  that  of  his 
wife  in  the  second ;  loaded  with  all  the  costs  of  the  suit 
in  question  by  way  of  immediate  ill,  and  eternally  shut  out 
of  the  possibility  of  marrying  Fanny  Meadows  by  way  of 
perpetual  endless  misery ! 

He  turned  in  his  distress  to  his  three  counsel,  and  never 
was  more  surprised  in  his  life  than  at  finding  them  all  in 
the  most  admirable  spirits.  His  horror,  however,  was 
complete  when  he,  who  (like  all  of  us  at  various  times) 
fancied  at  that  moment  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were 
on  him,  and  every  body  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
important  cause  just  then  concluded — beheld  the  grave- 
looking  gentleman  who  had  cut  up  his  evidence,  ridiculed 
his  advocate,  and  clearly  displayed  that  his  learned  friend 
was  totally  ignorant  of  his  subject,  step  into  the  same 
carriage  with  his  opponent,  and  invite  the  second  of  his 
counsel  to  take  an  early  dinner  with  him  before  a  consul- 
tation   at  the   chambers  of  a  third  in  Lincoln's  Inn  that 
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evening.  —  Dinner  !  thought  Henry,  sickening  at  the 
word ;  and  can  these  heartless  men  thing  of  dining  after 
my  defeat ! 

One  of  his  lawyers,  however,  did  offer  something  like 
consolation,   and   Henry  listened    to    him  with.    impHcit 
attention,  and  a  certain  degree  of  gratitude.     He  was  the 
junior,  and,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do,  speculated  upcm 
heing  invited  to  dine  with  his  client :  he,  however,  failed 
in  this  attempt,  for  when,  by  way  of  soothing  my  poor  htro 
he  talked  to  him  of  lodging  an  appeal  in  the  Arches,  of 
going  over  the  matter  again,  of  appealing  to  the  delegates, 
of  a  probabihty  that  he  might  get  a  verdict  in .  his  favour ; 
and  then  by  allowing  his  wife  a  handsome  maintenance, 
secure  himself  from  her  society,  while  he  ''applied  to  parlia* 
ment  for  a  divorce,  and  eventually,  in  five  or  six  yean, 
at  a  certain   expense,  probably  rid  himself  of  her  alUK* 
gether,  he  talked  a  jargon  quite  unintelligible  to  Henry, 
which,   instead  of  provoking    an    invitation,   brought  oi 
something  like  a  paroxysm  of  madness :  and  had  not  the 
kindness   and  attention  of  his  solicitor  forced  him  into 
the  acceptance  of  a  proffered  dinner  at  kis  house,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe    that  my  narrative  would  have^.  been 
cut  short  here,  by  the  self-destruction  of  my  unfortonate 
hero. 

He  was,  however,  doomed  to  afford  more  sport ;  and  as 
I  cannot  extricate  him  satisfactorily  from  his  present 
difficulties,  I  shall  for  the  present  leave  him  to  lus  fiite, 
promising,  at  all  events,  **  to  run  him  again  to  mor- 
row."* 

*  This  expression  is  borrowed  from  ^an  anecdote  told  by  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth.  A  noble  lord,  now  also  dead,  had 
arriTed  on  a  visit  at  die  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
after  dinner,  he  began  to  relate  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  the  whole 
progress  of  a  run  with  the  buckhounds  which  had  taken  place  a  day 
or  two  before. — The  King  got  weary  and  looked  so.  All  to  no  purpose, 
the  noble  Nimrod  was  not  to  be  stopped — "  and  so,  Sir,"  continuea  his 
lordship,  <'  there  he  crossed  Swanford  common  and  the  turnpike  road 
jnst  by  EUeston,  and  then  took  to  the  new  inclosures  just  by  Battenby, 
when,  after  a  splendid  run  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  the  dogs  palled 
him  down  and  killed  him."  **  Killed  him,  did  they,"  said  His  M^'esty, 
"  Killed  him,  Sir,"  echoed  the  peer.  "  Gad,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  the 
King,  **I  am  duced  glad  of  that,  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  going  to 
run  him  again  to  monow ."  \%%^. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


"  Put  out  the  light,  and  then- 


it 


When,  after  a  torturing  night  of  sleepless  recollections, 
poor  Merton  arose  from  his  bed,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
in  a  wilderness ;  those  from  whom  alone  he  could  receive 
consolation  were  far  away,  and  the  flippant  attentions  of 
common-place  acquaintances  would  but  ill  atone  for  that 
soothing  interest  which  real  friendship  only  feels  and  only 
can  impart. 

Anxious,  of  course,  to  see  the  account  of  the  trial,  in 
which  he  had  so  conspicuously  figured  the  day  before,  he 
seated  himself  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  proceeded  to  read 
the  detail  of  his  own  deception  and  his  wife's  infidelities, 
till  he  began  to  fancy  himself  a  perfect  monster  of  deformity. 
The  eloquent  speech,  which  he  had  not  sufficient  courage 
to  hear,  displaying  all  the  affair  of  Southampton  and  Liver- 
pool, the  narrative  of  Mrs.  Merton 's  feeUngs,  the  agony 
she  endured  from  the  deceptions  practised  upon  her ;  in 
short,  every  thing  which  could  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  a 
jury  against  him,  in  the  pleading;  and  which  would  not  fail 
to  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  public  now  that  it  was 
printed ;  came  like  basihsks  to  his  eyes,  and  he  threw  down 
the  paper  in  a  fit  of  wretchedness,  not  at  all  decreased  bv 
finding  in  anpther  journal  a  long  and  important  paragraph, 
written  in  a  high  tone  of  morality,  in  which  the  writer 
deduced,  from  an  exposure  of  the  enormities  of  the  young 
and  profligate  couple,  the  most  useful  lessons  to  the  rising 
generation. 

While  mechanically  going  through  the  motions  of  break- 
fast-eating, he  again  took  up  the  same  newspaper,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  reports  of  parliamentary  debates,  perceived,  to  his 
surprise  and  (strange  to  say)  gratification,  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Opposition,  very  notorious  for  his  strict  and 
rigid  examination  into  the  proceedings  of  Government,  had 
given  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  next  Tuesday,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  Civil  Establishment  at  Melville  Island." 

With  a  brevity  most  remarkable  as  well  as  satisfactory, 
this  exemplary  gentleman  had,  upon  the  present  Qcca&\a\SL^ 

1  ^ 
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confined  himself  to  a  general  satire  upon  the  profligacy  of 
administration,  stating  that  he  delayed  coming  to  particularB, 
till  he  should  he  better  informed  upon  the  subject,  whidi  he 
seriously  expected  to  be,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing 
week,  when  he  promised  the  honourable  gentlemen  opponte 
that  he  would  bring  forward  his  motion.  He  wished*  how- 
ever, to  satisfy  himself  in  the  present  stage  of  the  Imsinesi, 
upon  one  point,  by  asking  an  honourable  member*  whom  be 
saw  in  his  place,  whether  there  fictually  wa»  sodki  tm  iriand 
as  '*  Melville  Island  ;**  and,  if  it  existed,  in  whaEt  degress  of 
latitude  and  longitude  it  was  to  be  found  ?  To  whidi  thst 
honourable  gentleman  in  reply  (as  it  becomes  every  member 
of  a  government  to  do)  professed  his  incompetency  to  answer 
two  questions  of  such  importance,  in  the  absence  of  an  ho- 
nourable friend  of  his,  who  would  doubtless  be  able  to  give 
the  most  satisfactory  information  upon  the  subject*  which, 
indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  belonged  to  his  department.  Here 
the  conversation  dropped,  and  the  motion  was*  aa  I  hife 
already  said,  fixed  for  the  following  Tuesday. 

Henry  felt  that  this  little  stir-up  looked  like  Imsmess*  and 
might  Imsten  the  organization  of  the  proposed  cotkmy.  J3t 
anticipated  the  animated  eapoK  of  the  intended  eataUiik- 
ment,  the  detail  of  advantages  derivable  from  the  ezteosioii 
of  our  colonial  power,  and  in  short  a  brilliant  defence  froia 
the  able  under-secretary  of  that  salutary  and  judicioas  mea- 
sure, by  the  adoption  of  which,  the  national  interests  were 
greatly  to  be  advanced,  and  he  (Mr.  Merton).  was  to  seenre 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  sterling  per 
annum. 

Scarcely  had  he  arranged  his  thoughts  upon  this*  to  Um, 
important  subject,  and  settled  in  his  mind  where  he  could  buy 
the  most  powerful  stoves  and  the  warmest  blankets  for  hts 
polar  residence,  and  determined  who  should  furnish  the  plate 
and  glass  for  his  establishment,  when  the  waiter  entered^ 
room  Mid  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  from  Lord  Castleton. 
Somewhat  surprised  at  a  communication  from  his  lordship, 
at  this  particular  juncture,  Henry  opened  the  envelope  and 
read  as  follows  : 
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("  Private  and  Confidential/') 
**  Dbar  Sir,  "  Grosvenor  Square,  July— 

^*  Having  late  last  night  had  some  conversation  with  the 
friend  through  whose  interest  I  procured  your  nomination 
to  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  Melville  Island,  I  think 
it  hut  right  to  let  you  know,  hefore  I  leave  town  (which  I 
do  this  morning),  that  Government  have  abandoned  the  in- 
tention (at  all  events  for  the  present)  of  forming  any  civil 
establishment  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  am  sorry  that 
my  wishes  to  serve  you  have  been  thus  unexpectedly  frus- 
trated. 

'^  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

••  Your's  faithfully, 
**  Henry  Merton,  Esq.  **  Castlbton." 

&c  &c.  &c." 

This  was  the  coup  de  grace  !  The  existence  of  his  wife 
certainly  made  the  term  of  his  separation  from  Fanny  in- 
definite, but  this  last  blow  annihilated  the  connexion  alto* 
gether :  on  the  one  hand  tiiere  was  a  balance  due  to  his 
lawyers,  and  a  debt  to  the  money-lender ;— on  the  other, 
some  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession,  arising  from  the  property  of  his  late  father. 
There  was  Fanny  in  France,  Lord  Castleton  just  started  for 
the  country,  and  Kate  doubtless  in  high  health  and  spirits, 
enjoying  the  ill  success  of  her  defeated  husband  in  the 
arms  of  his  too  successful  rival :  all  this  was  particularly 
agreeable. 

In  considering  the  immediate  reasons  for  Lord  Castleton 's 
letter,  poor  Henry,  applying  every  thing  to  self,  by  no  chance 
hit  upon  the  right  one.  He  attributed  it  to  his  Lordship's 
contempt  for  his  character  as  developed  in  the  report  of  the 
trial  in  that  day's  paper,  and  fancied  himself  extremely  cun- 
ning in  making  out  that  his  noble  correspondent  had  refer- 
red to  the  •* night  before*  with  a  view  to  remove  his  sus- 
picions from  the  real  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  him  to  his 
fate,  which  my  poor  hero  clearly  saw  in  the  communication 
before  him.  But  he  was  not  quite  enough  of  a  politician 
to  discover  the  real  secret  with  all  his  puzzling.  The 
menaced  motion  of  the  honourable  member  for  Boreham 
was  the  true  cause  of  the  sudden  information  vsiVilv^VlVi^X^cz^ 

^  \k  ^ 
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received.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  incur  any  responsibility 
for  the  sake  of  the  few  individuals  who  had  been  nominated 
to  offices  in  the  proposed  colony ;  and,  therefore,  rather  than 
fight  a  battle,  defend  a  favourite  measure,  or  irritate  tbe 
Opposition,  his  friends  in  Downing- street  had  agreed  to 
throw  Melville  Island  overboard,  with  all  its  appending 
offices  and  situations,  without  the  shghtest  reference  to 
Henry's  personal  qualities  or  character,  with  which  they 
troubled  themselves  just  as  little  in  his  dismissal  as  they 
had  in  his  appointment. 

Henry,  however,  was  nearer  the  mark  in  thinking  that 
the  trial  really  had  something  to  do  with  the  notice  of  the 
affair  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  for  his  situation  in  the  new 
colony  having  been  accidentally  alluded  to,  in  the  course  of 
the  examinations,  while  a  certain  parliamentary  barrister 
happened  to  be  in  court,  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  by 
way  of  information  to  his  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Boreham,  who,  not  being  particular  as  to  the  sources  of  his 
intelligence,  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  or  its  authenticity 
when  obtained,  immediately  put  it  into  shape,  and  founded 
upon  it  that  motion,  the  mere  mention  of  which  caused  such 
extraordinary  consternation,  which  in  its  turn  caused  tbe 
destruction  of  all  Henry's  hopes  and  anticipations — But 
what,  to  the  honourable  and  exemplary  member  for  Bore- 
ham  were  these  ? — what  was  any  thing,  compared  with  his 
public  duty  ? 

"  Learn  hence,  ye  Romans,  on  how  sure  a  base 
The  Patriot  builds  his  happiness : — no  stroke, 
No  keenest,  deadliest,  shaft  of  adverse  fate 
Can  make  his  generous  bosom  quite  despair, 
But  that  alone  by  which  his  country  falls. 
Grief  may  to  grief  in  endless  round  succeed, 
And  nature  si^er  when  our  children  bleed ; 
Yet  still  superior  must  that  hero  prove  i 

Whose  first,  best  passion  is  his  Country's  Love." 

**  Mighty  fine,"  thought  poor  Henry,  as  he  recollected 
these  lines,  and  thought  at  the  same  moment  of  his  own 
hopeless  position ;  *'  but  nevertheless  I  am  oompletely 
ruined/'  He  enquired  if  a  servant  was  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  Lord  Castleton's  Letter :  he  was  told  that  there 
was  not.  He  was  now  seriously  puzzled  how  to  act ;  his 
evils  always  came  upon  him  in  clusters ;  if  this  had  occurred 
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only  a  day  or  two  before  the  trial,  he  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  going  to  Lord  Castleton,  and  im- 
pressing upon  his  mind  the  perilous  state  of  his  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  necessity  of  his  assistance ;  but  so  immediately 
after  the  publication  of  the  Crim.  Con.  case,  in  which  he 
cut  so  bad  a  figure,  how  could  he  see,  or  even  address,  the 
guardian  of  his  late — of  his  present,  wife  ?  The  combination 
of  circumstances  cast  him  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
wretchedness.  But  when  he  calculated  upon  the  emergency 
of  the  case,  and  reflected  that,  if  he  allowed  his  Lordship  to 
cool  upon  the  matter,  or  if  he  himself  appeared  to  acquiesce 
in  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  Lordship's  serious  condemna- 
tion of  his  conduct,  he  should  tacitly  admit  the  justice  of 
the  change  of  feeling  he  but  too  clearly  perceived  in  his 
Lordship's  communication,  he  saw  and  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  immediately  taking  some  strong  and  decided 
measure  in  his  own  behalf. 

Moved  to  action  by  these  considerations,  he  determined 
to  make  one  great  effort  to  conquer  his  scruples,  and  im- 
tnediately  follow  Lord  Castleton  to  whatever  place  he  might 
be  gone ;  and,  in  terms  which  he  considered  must  be  irre- 
sistible, state  the  real  position  in  which  he  found  himself  so 
tinfortunat€ly  placed.  For,  be  it  observed,  although  he  had 
been  from  day  to  day  deluded  by  the  hope  of  discovering  a 
will  of  his  father's,  no  such  document  had  yet  appeared,  a 
circumstance  which  led  him  more  than  ever  to  fear  that 
the  obliterated  paper,  the  remnants  of  which  he  had  dis- 
covered amongst  the  ruins  of  the  cottage,  was  actually  the 
much  desired  testament.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  in- 
strument, he  took  possession  (unresisted)  of  liie  little  freehold 
upon  which  the  cottage  had  once  stood,  and  from  which 
alone  he  derived  his  present  scanty  income,  which,  according 
to  the  fashionable  scale  of  estimation,  was  insufficient  to 
have  furnished  a  beau  with  shoe-strings  for  the  season. 

What  added  to  his  dissatisfaction  upon  this  point,  was 
the  certainty,  in  his  own  mind,  that  his  father's  income  and 
resources  must  have  been  ten  times  as  great  as  his  own 
-were  at  present.  The  style  and  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  in  which  the  old  gentleman  himself 
had  lived,  bespoke,  if  not  affiuence,  at  least  a  competence  to 
every  thing  enviable  and  respectable ;  but,  %a  ^^  Visks^  '^js^v. 
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the  ill-luck,  which  characterized  the  whole  of  Heiir^» 
career,  extended  itself  even  to  the  mystery  in  whidi  he 
found  himself  involved,  at  his  father's  deaths  with  regard  to 
his  own  circumstances. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  old  gentleman^  on  the  dasf 
of  his  decease,  alluded  to  the  fact  of  his  having  brong^  np 
his  son  without  a  profession,  as  a  proof  of  his  inteiilioiui 
and  abihtyto  make  him  entirely  independent;  afty*  ev€» 
since  Henry  had  been  of  age,  he  had  allowed  hun  an  in*- 
come  of  more  than  treble  the  amount  of  all  he  now  reoemd 
from  the  whole  of  his  paternal  property.  Mr.  Merton's 
lawyer  (with  whom,  indeed,  he  had  seldom  much  buaineM,) 
had  never  heard  him  drop  the  smallest  observaticHi  relaliva 
to  his  resources ;  and  although,  immediately  after  lAkt  eU 
gentleman's  death,  and  while  Henry  was  in  Lcmdon,  S 
stranger,  apparently  a  professional  man,  had  sought  oiil  mjf 
hero,  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  ]|P 
parent's  sudden  dissolution  (stating  himself  to  have  been  tl 
intimate  friend  of  his),  and  although  he  had  promised  agam 
to  see  Henry,  still,  neither  did  he  come,  nor  could  Hoiiy 
ever  trace  him,  by  any  means,  so  as  to  renew  the  acqwdnt* 
ance  made  in  tiie  hour  of  grief,  and  resume  the  ocmveraatioa 
in  which  he  had  but  inattentively  joined,  at  the  moment  of 
his  deepest  sorrow. 

Some  time  after  the  demise  of  old  Mr.  Mertoa,  Heavy 
had,  by  the  advice  of  his  professional  friend,  offered  a  le* 
ward  in  the  newspapers  for  the  will  of  his  father,  but  bo 
answer  had  been  received  to  the  advertisement ;  and  Henry 
felt  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  his  twenty  or 
thirty  paternal  acres,  which  he  had  let  for  a  term,  and  on 
which  an  opulent  tailor  was  building  himself  a  colfo^Fe-om^, 
must  be  sold,  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  the  money-lender ;  and 
when,  after  a  life  of  ease  and  comparative  afluencet  bt 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  wide  world,  without  professkm* 
trade,  calling,  or  experience  ;  and,  still  worse,  without  auy 
of  those  available  talents  which,  like  feline  teoacity,  always 
bring  their  possessors  upon  their  legs  after  a  tumble. 

Seeing,  tiierefore,  that  his  "  financial  horizon"  was  ex* 
tremely  douded,  and  that  all  false  delicacy  must  be  exploded 
in  the  hope  of  clearing  it,  he  proceeded  immediately  after 
breakfast  to  ascertsin  ^e  ^W^  o&li^xdCastleton's  destuia* 
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tioB.  The  porter  at  his  Lordship's  house,  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  appeared  to  have  taken  his  tone  from  his  superiors, 
and  eyincedy  in  tbe  hrief  answer  which  he  gave  to  the  en- 
quiry, a  most  wonderful  change  of  manner,  from  that 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  adopt  towards  Merton  in 
crther  times.  His  holding  the  newspaper  of  the  day  in  his 
left  hand,  while  he  opened  the  portal  with  his  right,  did  . 
not  at  aU  diminish  the  mingled  ang^  and  vexation  Henry 
fek  at  the  impertinent  reception  given  him  by  the  pampered 
menial;  aad«  having  received  the  information  tiiat  "my 
Lord  was  gone  to  Yarmouth,"  he  turned  from  the  door, 
with  &  pang  in  his  heart,  and  &  wish  on  his  tongue  that  he 
never  had  entered  it. 

Henry,  who  was  at  times  prudent  even  in  his  rashness, 
thought  it  now  a  necessary  step  to  discharge  his  only  re- 
BOMitmng  servant.  The  time  had  already  arrived  when 
appeanmces  ought  to  be  objects  of  secondary  importance 
vfith  him,  and,  seeing  that  a  gentle  descent,  as  the  aeronauts 
will  tell  usy  is  less  prejudicial  than  a  rapid  precipitation  he 
thought  nc^  opportunity  could  be  more  favourable  for  open- 
ing the  valve,  and  letting  himself  down  easy,  by  dispensing 
with  the  attendance  of  his  "  man,"  than  that  which  offered 
itself,  in  his  departure  for  the  country.  It  was  certainly  a. 
safirifice,  and  he  felt  it ;  but  he  felt  also  conscious  that  it 
ought,  to  be.  made ;  and,  accordingly,  at  four  o'clock,  Mr. 
Lam.bert» — his  own  particular  Mr.  Lambert, —had  his; 
audience  of  leave,  and  resigned  into  his  maater'a  hands  the 
ke3r8  of  office. 

Here,,  tiien.  for  the  first  time,  poor  Merton  was  literally 
alone  in  the  world,  and  thus  solitarily  did  he.  proceed  to  an 
inA  in  the  City,  with  his  portmanteau  in  a  hackney-coach,  and: 
embark  himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his  personal  pro- 
perty in  the  Yarmouth  mul,  not  very  ill  satisfied  that  business 
afibrded  hkn  so  good  an  excuse,  for  changing  the  scene  and 
yveymg  the  objects  around  him. 

To  describe  the  sick  gentleman  who  had  been  taking  ether,, 
and  the  portly  lady  who  had  fortified  her  weak  stomach  with* 
the  spirit  of  peppermint,  who  were  packed  opposite  to  my 
hero  in  the  coach -*a  pair,  the  one  gigantic,  the  other 
diminutive — the  cme  mikl  and  ill,  the  other  in  rude  health 
-«-alike,  indeed^  io.  nothing,  bat  a  determination,  to  have 
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neither  of  the  glasses  down — (it  being  July,)  —would  nol 
add  to  the  amusement  of  my  readers ;  but  merely  to  mentioii 
that  from  Romford  to  Chdmsford.fand  thence' nearly  to  Col- 
chester, a  volatile  gentlemen  at  Henry's  side  did  nothing  hot 
detail  the  proceedings  upon  the  trial  of  Merton  v,  Layington; 
descant  upon  the  dfepravity  of  the  lady,  the  duplicity  of  the 
husband,  find  motives  for  the  plaintiff's  conduct  whidli  bad 
never  actuated  him,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  with  inex- 
haustible ingenuity,  circumstances  innumerable  to  the  history 
which  never  had  occurred,  may  give  my  friends  a  just  idea 
of  my  poor  heroes  look,  and  of  the  infinite  pleasure  derivable 
to  a  person  at  the  moment  held  up  to  public  notice  in  the 
newspapers,  thus  travelling  in  a  public  conveyance. 

Tired  and  jaded,  Henry  at  length  (for  every  thing  must 
have  an  end)  beheld  the  crooked  spire  of  old  Yarmouth, 
crossed  its  drawbridge,  and  found  himself  deposited  at  iJie 
Wrestlers  inn,  more  celebrated  for  thejeu  d* esprit  of  the  im- 
mortal Nelson  than  any  thing  else,  who,  when  the  landlord 
requested  permission  to  call  it  Nelson's  Hotel,  and  place  hit 
Lordship's  arms  over  the  door,  gave  him  full  permiaaion  to 
do  the  former,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  the  omiaaioii  of 
the  latter  ceremony,  on  ^e  ground  that  he  had  no  arwu  to 
ifpare. 

No  sooner  arrived  (for  Henry  did  not  calculate  that  Lord 
Castleton  might  have  chosen  to  divide  his  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  sleep  on  the  road),  than-  the 
anxious  young  man  began  making  earnest  enquiries  fmr  the 
nobleman,  an  interview  with  whom  was  so  desirable  to  him ; 
and  upon  finding  that  no  such  person  was  actually  at  the 
Wrestiers,  or  even  expected  at  that  inn,  pursued  hia  aeardi 
at  the  Bear,  and  every  other  place,  the  inhabitants  of  whidb 
were  likely  to  have  received  information  of  his  Lordship's' 
intended  visit.  Returning  unsuccessfully  to  his  old  resting- 
place,  he  enlarged  so  much  upon  the  coming  of  the  states- 
man,  that  the  landlord  thought  it  only  respectful  to  infbmi' 
the  Mayor.  The  Mayor  thought  it  correct  to  assemble  the 
corporation,  the  bell-ringers  were  forthwith  put  into  requi- 
sition, a  freedom  was  beautifully  engrossed,  a  box  was 
ordered  to  be  put  in  hand  wherein  to  inclose  it,  notice  was 
sent  to  the  commandant  at  the  fort,  who  thought  it  but 
civil  to  communicate  l\ie  iwit.  Xi^  \k^  «»^uior  naval  officer. 
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Moreover,  the  Excise  department  dressed  themselves  in  their 

fayest  attire,  the  clerks  at  the  Custom- House  put  on  their 
unday  coats,  and,  still  hetter,  the  girls  assumed  their  prettiest 
smiles  and  most  winning  airs,  to  welcome  the  distinguished 
guest ; — in  short,  the  whole  town  of  Yarmouth  was  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation. 

Evening  came,  but  no  Lord  Castleton ;  the  morning  of 
the  next  day  dawned — the  sun  rose,  and  rode  high  and 
mighty  in  the  sky,  but  no  Lord  Castleton  beamed  upon  the 
anxious  eyes  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  when  the  day  was 
somewhat  advanced,  Henry,  who  still  remained  at  the  inn, 
observed  that  the  waiters,  more  frequently  than  before, 
visited  the  room  where  he  was  a  sitting,  to  review  the  spoons 
and  salt-cellars  which  were  on  a  sideboard  in  the  apartment, 
evincing  by  this  new  caution  a  suspicion  that  he  was  one  of 
a  set  of  London  swindlers,  who  had  freely  and  impertinently 
made  use  of  the  nobleman's  name  for  some  sinister  purpose. 

The  sulkiness  which  the  people  about  the  place  at  first 
evinced  was,  during  the  forenoon,  converted  into  a  sneering 
sort  of  ridicule,  and  Henry  found  himself  so  extremely  un- 
comfortable, and,  moreover,  so  very  much  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing apparently  bragged  of  an  acquaintance  with  his  noble 
friend,  that  he  determined  to  absent  himself  from  the  town 
in  which  he  had  unwillingly  created  such  a  sensation,  and 
remain  at  some  place  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  day, 
till  his  Lordship  really  did  arrive,  to  clear  him  from  the  im- ' 
putation,  under  which  he  evidently  was  labouring,  of  being  a 
propagator  of  false  reports,  with  a  hope,  as  the  recipient  party 
evidently  thought,  of  obtaining  credit  under  false  pretences. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  my  poor  ill-starred  hero 
commenced  a  pedestrian  excursion,  which  he  intended  should 
occupy  the  summer's  day  before  him ;  and,  strolling  along 
the  road  towards  Lowestoffe,  was  overtaken  by  a  chaise  re- 
turning to  that  place.  Somewhat  fatigued,  rather  hungry, 
extremely  thirsty,  and  quite  determined  not  to  go  back  to 
Yarmoutii  till  the  shades  of  evening  might  hide  him  from 
the  observation  of  the  people,  if  Lord  Castleton  had  not 
arrived,  and  which  would  be  an  admirable  time  to  present 
himself  to  his  Lordship  if  he  had,  Henry,  laying  aside  those 
scruples  which  men  in  civilized  society  feel  in  doing  that 
which  is  convenient,  lest  it  should  not  bt  *'  ^iat\^fc\.r  ^s:^^ 
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an  assenting  nod  to  the  uplifted  whip  of  the  postboyr  tad 
throwing  lumself  \ery  comfortably  into  the  corner  of  hit 
chaise^  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  princqwlinn  at Loweatoftr 
to  which  the  said  chaise  belonged. 

On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  the  house  thronged  with 
visitors  of  the  lower  order,  indeed  of  a  rank  iU'-according 
with  its  appearance,  which  was  highly  respectable :  he  was 
speedily  informed  that  the  persons  he  saw  were  a  few  ataancfa 
friends  of  Reform,  assembling  to  dine  with  a  knot  of  ulinu 
of  their  own  pditics,  who,  strange  to  say,  having  sane 
little  property  to  loose,  still  gave  Uieir  weight  and  OMmte* 
nance  to  the  revolutionary  principles  avow^  by  their  f^^ 
cious  or  ignorant  inferiors. 

Anxious  to  shun  the  noise  and  notoriety  of  such,  a  party». 
Henry  sought  and  obtained  a  small  quiet  room»  in  whidiJiis 
little  dinner  was  civilly  and  speedily  served  ;  and  refreshed 
by  the  meal,  and  his  constant  consoler — a  bottle  of  daret; 
he  was  picking  his  teeth  as  carelessly  as  such,  a  man  codd 
do  any  thing,  and  conning  the  London  paper  of  the  preoedp 
ing  day,  when  he  read  amongst  other  pieces  of  fashionabk  n^ 
teUigence,.  the  following : — 

"  Lord  Castleton  and  family  have  left  town  for  Yarmootk 
tit  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  hia  Lordship  will  proceed  to 
his  seat  in  Dorsetshire." 

The  surprise  likely  to  be  produced  by  such  a  **  cunoas 
coincidence"  upon  any  body  else  came  rather  as  a  corrobo- 
taxion  of  his  ordinary  fate  to  Henry ,1  and  excited  no  oditv 
feeling  in  his  mind  than  a  determination,  at  all.  events,,  nol 
to  return  to  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk  which  he  had  just-  left, 
and  where  he  foresaw,  the  moment  this  paragraph  got  wmd, 
he  shoidd  be  stigmatized  as  a  pretender  and  an  imposter. 
His  disgust  at  the  place,  which  he  had  mistaken  for  another 
of  the  same  name  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  waa  audi 
that  no  earthly  inducement  would  have  got  him  back  to  it : 
therefore,  ringing  the  bell,  he  enquired  whether  a  mfinrngrir 
could  be  sent  immediately  to  Yarmouth ;  in  which  the  land- 
lord, in  the  civilest  manner,  expressed  hia  regret  that  the 
grand  political  party  required  tJae  services  of  all  his  attesr- 
dants^  but  that^  if  the  gentleman  was  not  himself  returning  to 
Yarmouth  that  nighty  there  were  no  less  than,  two  o£  hia  post«^ 
chaises  engaged  to  caxr^  com^vsL^  thither,  and  that  any 
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message  he  chose  to  send,  either  of  the  drivers  would  most 
readily  take  for  him.  This  was  all  as  it  should  he;  but 
could  he  have  a  bed  ?  There  was  the  rub :  if  he  had  spoken 
only  half-an-hour  before,  he  certainly  could  have  had  one, 
but  at  present  the  only  accommodation  vacant,  owing  to  the 
influx  of  visitors,  was  one  bed  in  a  double-bedded  room ;  the 
other  bed,  in  the  same  room,  being  already  engaged  by  a 
gentieman  who  had  arrived  since  Henry. 

This  was  provoking,  indeed ;  the  objection  at  any  other 
time  would  have  been  insurmountable;  but  necessity^  aa 
Mr.  Templeman  had  practicaUy  informed  Henry,  has  no 
]&w,  and  foreseeing  that  there  was  literally  no  altemative» 
be  resolved  to  put  up  with  the  accommodation  which  so 
unsatisfactorily  presented  itself.  Anxious,  however,  not 
to  be  seen  by  the  partnier  of  his  apartment,  he  resolved  at 
the  same  time  to  get  to  bed  early,  and  lie  late,  thus  avoiding 
the  inconvenience  of  dressing  or  undressing  in  the  company 
of  a  perfect  stranger ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  he 
gave  his  landlord  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  ten  pounds^ 
with  which  he  desired  the  man,  who  went  to  Yarmouth, 
to  pay  his  bill  at  the  Wrestlers ;  and,  after  having  done  so, 
to  brmg  over  his  portmanteau,  adding  that  the  people  at 
the  inn  did  not  know  his  name,  but  that  the  trunk  he  was 
to  bring  belonged  to  tbe  gentleman  who  had  walked  out 
that  morning,  and  who  had  now  sent  the  money. 

The  landlord,  the  civilest  of  his  tribe,  promised  all  this, 
and  moreover,  as  the  sequel  will  shew,  performed  all  that 
he  promised.  The  noisy  conviviality  of  the  radical  party 
vvas  kept  up  with  the  most  assiduous  zeal,  and  the  voices 
of  patriots,  since  convicted  and  executed  for  the  blackest 
crimes,  rang  through  the  house  in  peals  of  vulgar  revelry. 
At  ten,  however,  Henry  sought  his  room — tlmt  sleeping 
partnership  in  which  he  had  been  unajccoontably  and 
irremediably  involved,  and  having  selected  with  considerable 
foresight  the  better  bed  of  the  two,  enveloped  himself  in  its 
curtains,  and  extinguished  his  candle. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  snug  retreat  before  the 
sound  of  advancing  steps  arrested  his  attention.  They 
approached  the  room,  the  door  opened,  and  the  sharer  oS 
his  apartment,  escorted  by  a  chambermaid,  entered :  the 
blooming  virgin  pointed  to  the  unoccupied  bed  a&  h\&^  vq^<- 
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8inaa];ing  by  soft  words  and  silent  gestures  that  his  com- 
panion was  already  in  his  place,  and  perhaps  asleep. 

It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  subdaed  tone  in  which  the' 
new  comer  spoke,  and  the  gentlemanly  manner  in  which 
he  expressed  himself,  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  shirtless 
worthies  who  had  been  getting  tipsy  for  the  good  of  their 
country :  and  when  he  desired,  in  a  remarkably  mild  accent, 
to  be  called  early,  Henry  thought  the  voice  was  familiar  to 
him ;  still  he  remained  without  moving,  in  order  to  secure 
himself  from  any  interruption  in  his  novel  and  embarrassing 
situation.  The  maid  departed — ^the  door  was  closed — his 
companion  began  to  undress  himself; — still  Harry  affected 
to  sleep,  till  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  a  half- stifled  exdama- 
tion  of  sorrow  from  the  stranger,  roused  his  attention  and 
awakened  all  his  sympathies ;  and,  just  as  the  object  of  his 
solicitude  had  extended  his  hand  to  "  put  out  the  light," — 
Henry  suddenly  raised  himself  in  bed,  peeped  through 
the  curtains,  and  *'  then" — beheld — Sir  Harrt  La  vino- 
ton  ! 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

**  Now  might  I  do  it,  now  he*s  pra3ring, 
And  now  I'll  do  it ! — and  so  he  goes  to  Heaven ! 
And  so  am  I  revenged  !*' 

What  Henry  felt,  at  the  sight  of  this  horrible  vision,  who 
shall  attempt  to  describe  ? — the  cause  and  author  of  all  his 
ills — the  man  by  whom  he  had  been  betrayed  and  dis- 
honoured, was  destined  to  pass  the  night  in  the  same  room 
with  him ! 

How  could  a  person  of  Lavington's  rank,  and  fashionable 
pursuits,  be  drawn  into  such  an  association  ? — ^What  did  it 
mean  ? — why  was  he  there  ? — why  alone  ? — where  was  the 
guilty  partner  of  his  pleasure  ? — had  she  in  turn  abandoned 
him  ? — 

Lavington  slumbered,  and  Henry  was  alone  with  hun^* 
the  room  was  dark — every  thing  seemed  quiet  in  the  apart- 
inent,  except  the  heavy  breathing  of  my  hero's  bitter  enemf 
— the  enemy  of  his  peac© — r'CDft  Tsixa^'Bt^T  of  his  respect- 
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ability.  Murder  did  I  say ! — gracious  Heaven  !  what  a 
word — could  such  a  thought  enter  the  imagination  of  the 
honourable,  high-spirited  Henry  Mertdh  ? — How  weak — 
how  dreadfully  weak  is  human  nature  ! — how  awfully  strong 
the  passions  which  agitate  her ! 

How  the  aptness  of  time  and  circumstance  for  vengeance 
might  have  affected  Henry,  or  how  nobly  religion  and 
humanity  struggled  with  earthly  feehngs,  I  cannot  say ;  for 
as  my  hero  and  Lavington  only  were  present  in  the  cham- 
ber, it  is  impossible,  till  we  have  it  detailed  by  one  or  other 
of  the  unhappy  pair,  that  we  should  be  competent  to  know 
what  occurred  during  this  eventful  night. 

Henry  was  awake,  up,  and  out  early  in  the  morning  ;  I 
believe  he  rose  before  the  sun,  apparently  anxious  to  avoid 
any  personal  rencontre  with  the  destroyer  of  his  peace.  At 
eight  o'clock,  I  know,  he  was  walking  on  the  firm  sands, 
at  the  foot  of  the  tall  cliffs  of  Lowetoffe,  returning  towards 
the  inn,  when  three  or  four  men,  who  had  evidently  been 
on  the  look-out  for  him,  surrounded,  and,  without  any 
farther  ceremony,  seized  him  as  their  prisoner. 

Unprepared  for  resistance,  Henry  made  none ;  nor  did 
he  express  any  violent  alarm  at  his  sudden  and  extraordinary 
captivity.  Convinced  in  this  land  of  freedom  that  justice 
would  eventually  be  done,  he  enquired  the  cause,  and  was 
told  by  one,  who  had  an  air  of  authority  about  him,  that 
h*i  knew  what  they  wanted  him  for.  Henry  became  much 
agitated,  and  seemed  nearly  overcome  by  the  novelty  of  his 
situation,  the  irksomeness  of  which  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  gathering  crowd  which  hung  upon  th6 
rear  of  their  march,  as  he  supposed,  towards  the  inn ;  but 
he  was  soon  undeceived  as  to  the  place  of  his  destination, 
and,  early  as  it  was,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  residence  of  a 
neighbouring  magistrate. 

Not  a  word  did  the  culprit  utter ;  he  looked  amazed 
and  stupified ;  and  the  sleepless,  wretched  night  he  had 
passed  had  not  diminished  the  haggard  paleness  which 
grief  and  vexation  had  spread  over  his  countenance. 

As  soon  as  time  had  been  given  for  the  justice  to  prepare 
for  the  examination,  and  the  witnesses  to  be  collected  at 
his  residence,  Henry  was  ushered  into  his  presence,  where, 
drawn  up  in  array  against  him,  he  found  the  landlord  of 
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the  inn,  the  waiter,  and  the  chambermaid.  Upon  a 
question  from  the  Bench,  aft  to  who  he  waft  ? — he  tiionght 
it  right  to  ask,  in  the  first  instance,  why  he  was  brought 
there? 

**  The  charge,  young  man,  said  the  magistrate  is  a 
serious  one,  and  your  affected  ignorance  of  itft  nature  is 
not  likely  to  do  much  good — you  are  here.  Sir,  oil  a  charge 
of  murder." 

Henry  looked  at  the  magistrate  with  a  firm  and  con- 
temptuous expression  of  countenance,  bat  said  not  a  wwd. 

"  You  slept  last  night  at  the  house  of  that  man  standing 
beside  you  ?" 

"  I  did." 

"  Answer  no  question  likely  to  involve  yomrself,  yoang 
man,"  said  a  professional  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be 
present. 

*'  I  admit  that  feet,  at  all  events,"  said  Henry. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  body  of  the  unfortonate 
man  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  you  ?" 

*•  Body !"  said  Henry,  with  much  apparent  surprise, — "I 
left  him  sleeping  when  I  quitted  the  apartment." 

"  Produce  those  articles,"  said  his  worship  to  some  per- 
sons in  attendance. 

And  accordingly  a  bloody  knife,  which  had  been  disco- 
vered under  Henry's  bed,  was  first  laid  upon  the  table ;  the 
sheet  on  which  Lavington  had  slept,  bloody,  and  a  neck- 
cloth belonging  to  him,  equally  so. 

*'  Did  you  never  see  any  of  these  things  before  ?**  asked 
the  magistrate. 

*'  Never,"  said  Henry;  and  he  trembled  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  What  is  your  name,  young  gentleman,  enquired  his 
worship  V 

**  Merton,"  said  Henry, 

"  From  London  ?" 

"  From  London." 

'•  Pray,  Sir,  said  the  Justice,  have  not  you  been  at  Yar- 
mouth for  the  last  two  or  three  days  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Henry. 

"  Making  enquiries  for  a  nobleman  whom  you  afiected  to 
expect  there  ?" 
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^'Not  for  one  whom  I  afiected  to  expect/*  said  Henry 
indignantly  "  but  cme  I  did  expect  to  find  there." 

'*  Have  you  not  been  attempting  to  pass  forged  bank* 
notes  in  this  neighbourhood,  young  man  ?" 

"I.  Sir?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  you/*  said  the  justice;  "this  gentleman 
(pointing  to  a  person  who  sat  near  him)  is  a  magistrate  of 
Norfolk,  in  which  the  town  of  Yarmouth  is  situated,  and 
here  is  a  forged  Bank  of  England  note  for  ten  pounds,  which, 
it  seems,  you  sent  last  nii^t  to  pay  your  bfll  at  an  inn  in 
that  town,  having  first  decamped  into  another  county.  Have 
you  any  more  of  these  notes  about  you  ? — ^for,  although  the 
act  you  have  committed  within  my  jurisdiction  to-day  renders 
your  former  conduct  light,  by  comparison,  it  will  be  as 
well  we  should  know  the  whole  iustory^  Has  he  been 
searched  }" 

'*  No,  your  worship,"  said  the  constable. 

"  Let  it  be  done." 

Accordingly  the  pockets  of  Henry's  surtout  (a  coat  so 
called,  in  modem  acceptation  which  goes  over  nothing)  were 
turned  out,  and  the  pocket-book,  handkerchief,  and  card- 
case,  of  Sir  Harry  Lavington  taken  therefrom,  and  handed 
up  to  the  magistrate. 

"  What  are  these  ?"  said  his  worship,  opening  the  card- 
case. — "  Are  you  Sir  Harry  Lavington,  Sir  V 

"  No.  Sir." 

"  How  do  you  account  then  for  having  his  property  in 
your  possession  ?" 

"  I  can  not  account  for  it,"  said  Henry,  "except  that  I  must 
have  put  an  Sir  Harry  Lavington's  coat  in  my  hurry  this 
morning,  instead  of  my  own." 

"  That  is  not  very  probable,  young  man ;"  said  his  wor- 
ship, "  where  could  you  have  found  his  coat  ?  Do  you  know 
Sir  Harry  Lavington  ?" 

**  Know  him  ?"  said  Henry,  *'  indeed  .do  I  know  him — He 
it  was  who  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me  last  night." 

'*  And  what  do  you  say  is  your  name.  Sir  ?"  said  the 
Norfolk  magistrate. 

"  Merton,"  answered  my  hero. 

A  reference  was  made  to  the  newspaper  which  the  Nor- 
folk justice  had  been  previously  reading,  and  which  he  now 
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handed  to  the  Suffolk  justice,  and,  after  laying  their  heads 
together  for  a  certain  time,  the  former  said  to  Harry  : 

**  Are  you  the  Mr.  Merton  whose  name  appears  in  this 
paper  as  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  against  Sir  Harry 
Lavington  ?" 

"  I  am.  Sir." 

"  And,"  said  the  Suffolk  justice,  as  if  a  new  light  had 
suddenly  hurst  upon  him,  "  your  companion  last  night  was 
that  defendant  ?" 

**  He  was."  An  awful  pause  ensued — it  was  the  silence 
of  conviction  upon  every  mind.  After  a  few  moments'  pause, 
the  magistrate  said,  "Young  man ,  the  situation  in  which 
you  stand  is  indeed  a  dreadful  one ;  the  character  of  an 
assassin  is  so  execrahle — so  ahhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen,  as  to  meet  with  no  pity — to  bear  no  palliation ; 
and  yet,  when  the  evidence  has  been  gone  through,  whidi 
these  persons  have  to  give,  it  will,  I  fear,  be  my  duty 
to  send  you  to  trial  for  that  most  detestable  offence." 

Henry  bowed,  without  uttering  a  syllable. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  was  then  sworn,  and  deposed 
that  the  chambermaid,  who  was  present,  came  to  him  and 
begged  him  to  accompany  her  to  the  room  where  the  pri- 
soner and  the  deceased  had  slept ;  that  he  accordingly  went 
and  discovered  both  beds  empty,  but  that  which  the  deceased 
had  occupied  was  much  stained  with  blood ;  that  a  neck- 
cloth marked  H.  L.,  initials  of  the  name  stated  to  be  that  of 
the  deceased,  was  found  on  the  pillow  drenched  in  gore,  and 
that,  upon  a  farther  search,  the  knife  now  produced  was  dis- 
covered concealed  under  the  prisoner's  bed. 

The  chambermaid  swore  that  upon  entering  the  room  to 
call  the  deceased,  as  she  had  been  desired  to  do,  she  found 
both  beds  unoccupied  ;  she  described  their  state  to  be  exact- 
ly that  to  which  the  landlord  had  already  deposed,  and 
added  that  she  was  so  alarmed  that  she  called  up  her  master, 
who  then  examined  the  apartment. 

The  ostler  and  waiter  swore  that  they  were  also  called  in, 
and  traced  the  marks  of  blood  down  the  stairs,  along  a 
passage  which  opened  into  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  thence  round  again  across  the  street  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff;  here  they  lost  tbe  traces  of  the  murderer,  but  they 
were  again  visible  on.  tVie  beach,  where,  of  course,  the  clue 
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fras    lost,   and   where,   doubtlessly,   the  body  had    been 
disposed  of. 

Two  men,  who  had  been  at  work  on  the  beach  near  the 
fishing- houses,  swore  that  early  in  the  morning  they  saw 
a  man,  whom  they  believed  to  be  the  prisoner,  anxiously 
looking  out  towards  the  sea ;  and  that  a  cutter,  which  they 
had  observed  since  daylight  standing  on  and  off,  was  lying 
to,  near  the  shore,  that  a  boat  put  off  from  her  and  remain- 
ed within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  beach  for  some 
time,  that  they  saw  the  prisoner  wave  his  hand  to  her,  that 
she  was  pulled  nearer  the  shore,  that  they  lost  sight  of  her 
for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  they  believed  she  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  him  on  board,  for  they  saw  her  pull  off 
again  to  the  cutter,  which  immediately  after  made  sail ;  and 
when  the  alarm  of  the  murder  was  given,  they  directed  the 
officers  to  the  spot  where  she  had  tried  to  make  the  land, 
and  where  they,  in  company  with  the  constable,  discovered 
the  prisoner  walking,  as  if  returning  to  Lowestoffe. 

Some  subordinate   corroborative  testimony   was   given, 
and  so  decided  and  convincing  was  the  case,  as  made  out, 
that  there  remained  nothing  for  the  magistrate  to  do  but 
commit  my  hero  to  the  county  gaol;  the  charge  of  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  forged  note  being  withdrawn  for  the 
present,  upon  the  representation  of  the  Norfolk  justice,  who 
felt  that,  however  far  Merton's  character  and  respectability 
might  go  to  exonerate  him  from  that  accusation,  the  pecu< 
liar  circumstances  under  which  he  and  Sir  Harry  Lavington 
met,  together  with  their  delicate  connexion,  would  weigh  so 
strongly  against  him  at  the  approaching   Suffolk  assizes, 
where  he  was  to  be  tried  for  the  heavier  accusation  of  mur- 
der, that  it  was  useless  to  press  the  minor  charge  against 
him  ;  and  the  Yarmouth  landlord  (who  had  arrived  express) 
having  been  indemnified  for  the  amount  of  his  bill,  Henry 
was,  for  the  present,  relieved  from  all  difficulty  upon  that 
head  (except  as  the  event  went  to  character),  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was   deposited  in  a  post-chaise, 
escorted  by  two  officers  of  justice,  on  his  journey  to  the  gaol 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  all  the  parties  being  bound  over  to 
give  evidence  against  him  at  the  next  assizes,  which,  luckily 
for  him,  were  not  very  far  distant. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  never  nv^a  ^  Toicst^  ^asscosb^- 
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tory  chain  of  evidence  than  that  which  had  been  adduced 
against  Henry ;  and  when  all  the  provocations  which  he 
had  received,  all  the  wretchedness  he  had  undergone,  and 
all  the  misfortunes  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  Kate 
and  her  paramour,  were  taken  into  consideration,  the  ready 
and  credulous  listener  to  the  tale  of  blood  would  have  found 
little  difficulty  in  condemning  Henry  as  the  assassin : — it 
becomes  our  duty  to  consider  him  innocent,  at  all  events 
till  a  jury  of  his  countrymen  shall  have  decided  on  his  falie. 

After  the  commitment  of  Merton,  which  was  soon  blaz- 
oned abroad  in  the  county  paper,  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  London  journals,  the  account  of  the  afiiedr,  headed  with 
the  words  *'  Horrid  Murder,"  was  copied  in  penny-pam- 
phlets, and  cried  about  the  streets  of  London,  illustrated 
with  a  woodcut  of  my  hero,  in  the  act  of  assassinating  Sir 
Harry  Lavington ;  so  decided  is  public  judgment  in  these 
liberal  days,  when  formed  upon  premature  ex-parte  state^ 
nents  and  illegal  reports  of  police  examinations  in  the 
newspapers. 

By  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  for  Henry,  the 
assizes  were  to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  following  his  com- 
mitment to  gaol,  and  the  time,  instead  of  lagging,  appeared 
too  short  for  the  preparation  of  his  defence.  Mr.  Temple- 
man,  his  own  soHcitor,  upon  hearing  of  the  sad  event,  has- 
tened down  from  London  to  his  client,  to  offer  him  every 
assistance  which  he  might  require.  But  great  indeed  was 
that  gentleman's  surprise,  and  still  greater  his  sorrow,  when 
he  found  the  object  of  his  solicitude  wholly  unprepared  with 
any  favourable  evidence,  and  able  only  to  conta-overt  all  the 
heavy  accusations  which  were  against  him  by  a  simple  and 
not  very  strenuous  denial. 

It  turned  out,  moreover,  that  a  new  witness,  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  had  been  secured  by  the  activity  of  the  Lon- 
don police  magistrates,  and  bound  over  to  give  his  testimony, 
being,  as  it  wa^  rumoured,  all  that  was  wanting,  if  wanting 
anything  could  be,  to  complete  the  chain  of  evidence  against 
Henry. 

With  respect  to  the  minor,  yet  highly  important,  chaige, 
of  endeavouring  to  pass  forged  notes,  Henry  was  extremely 
ai^xious  that  his  character  should  be  cleared  of  sudh  an    i 
occus^tiou  b^oTQ  \ie  ?iY^Q«cedi\)iY^\x\!d&  trial,  and  tbprefm    | 
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gave  proper  references  to  his  banker's,  whence  he  had  drawn 
sixty  pounds  the  day  of  his  departure  from  London,  part 
of  which  he  declared  the  ten  pound  note  in  question  to  be. 
Upon  application,  by  the  magistrates  at  Yarmouth,  to  the 
firm,  they  received  a  letter,  stating,  that  although  they  had 
known  Mr.  Merton  and  his  father  for  many  years,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  declaring  that  no  such  note  as  the 
one  alluded  to  had  ever  been  in  their  possession,  or  paid  to 
the  order  of  Mr.  Merton. 

This  intelligence  conveyed  to  him,  with  an  understanding 
that,  if  by  any  chance  he  escaped  conviction  for  the  murder, 
he  would  be  detained  to  take  his  trial  for  the  minor  offence, 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  poor  Henry :  to  be  denied  by  his  own 
bankers — to  be  criminated  by  the  persons  on  whom  he 
chiefly  relied,  and  to  whom  he  had  confidently  referred  ; — 
it  really  did  seem  as  if  the  Fates  had  now  combined  to  over- 
whelm him  entirely. 

Mr.  Templeman  himself,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a 
good  deal  staggered ;  and  having,  in  the  course  of  their 
acquaintance,  made  some  (though  trifling)  pecuniary  advan- 
ces to  Henry,  began  to  be  uneasy  and  nervous;  and,  seeing 
that  the  freehold  property  belonging  to  the  unfortunate 
young  man  would  be  forfeited  in  case  of  his  conviction, 
ventured  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  his  making  an  assign- 
ment in  his  favour,  previous  to  the  trial ;  a  request  which 
gave  Henry  more  insight  into  the  danger  of  his  case,  and 
the  solicitude  of  his  solicitor,  than  any  thing  which  had 
previously  occurred  since  his  confinement. 

He,  however,  looked  at  his  own  circumstances  with  a 
degree  of  fortitude  commensurate  with  their  difliculty ;  and 
arguing  very  wisely  that,  as  making  his  will  does  not 
shorten  a  man's  life,  so  assigning  the  property  to  repay 
Templeman  in  case  of  his  conviction,  could  neither  influence 
the  jury,  nor  strengthen  the  evidence  against  him  ;  he  ac- 
cordingly executed  the  necessary  deeds,  and  surrendered  up 
to  his  lawyer  every  thing  he  possessed  in  the  world,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  against  the  loss  of  it. 

Monday  evening  came,  and  with  it  the  judges.  The 
commission  was  opened ;  and  Wednesday  was  fixed  for  the 
trial.  The  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  arrived; 
but  Templeman,  who  had  done  every  l\xm^  Vfc  wiXiS.Wsst\s>A 
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client,  was  suddenly  and  strangely  called  away  ta  town  by 
urgent  business,  and  was  forced  to  quit  hiip  at  the  veiy 
moment  at  which ,  if  not  his  aid,  at  least  his  society,  waft 
most  required. 

The  day  following  his  departure,  and  which  preceded 
the  trial,  passed  heavily  and  dreadfully  with  Merton ;  be 
had  written  to  Lord  Castleton,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him 
to  come  and  speak  to  his  character ;  but  his  Lordship  had 
either  not  received  the  letter,  or  did  not  please  to  answer  it 

Wednesday  morning  dawned ;  every  avenue  of  the  court 
was  crowded  to  excess ;  door  -  keepers  were  suffocs^ 
barriers  knocked  down,  and  every  disposable  seat  was  filled 
by  ladies,  and  men  of  the  first  distinctioii  in  the  i^eighbour' 
hood,  long  before  the  judge  had  taken  his  place.  At  length 
the  awful  moment  came ;  the  dispenser  of  justice  ente^ 
the  tribimal,  and  seated  himself;  the  various^  forms  were 
gone  through :  a  breathless  expectation  reigned  amongst 
the  auditors,  when  Alicia  Sophia  £lkins  was  put  to  the  bar, 
charged  with  stealing  a  shoulder  of  mutton  from  a  butcher's 
shop  window. 

This  trial,  in  which  no  humau  being,  except  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner,  and  the  butcher,  her  prosecutor,  was  in  the 
smallest  degree  interested,  lasted  four  hours  and  a  half,  not 
an  individual  daring  to  move,  lest  he  should  lose  his  place, 
and  everybody  fainting  with  heat  where  they  were*  The 
poor  woman  was  acquitted  upon  the  ground  that  tin^  joint 
she  had  stolen  was  wrongly  set  out  in  the  indictment,  it 
being,  in  fact,  lamb,  and  not  mutton. 

After  the  removal  of  this  prisoner,  a  second  and  a  third 
were  tried,  during  which  the  trials  of  patience  were  unre- 
mittingly continued  to  the  audience,  who  were  at  length 
compelled  to  give  up  all  hope  for  that  day,  when  the  learned 
judge  suggested,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  and  probable 
length  of  the  murder  case,  that  it  should  be  tried  the  first 
thing  the  next  morning. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  the  same  scene  of  squeez- 
ing, bribing,  fainting,  overturning,  and  upsetting,  was  re- 
acted, and  at  twenty  mmutes  after  nine  o'clock  Henry 
Merton  was  put  to  the  bar,  charged  with  the  wilful  murder 
of  Sir  Henry  Lavington,  Baronet. 

A  murmur  of  sym^^XDo:^  ^oA  ^^Tfiss^t^tioi^  ran  amongst 
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the  female  part  of  the  audience,  when  they  saw  the  sort  of 
person  who  stood  charged  with  the  barbarous  deed.  Henry 
felt  it  impossible  at  first  to  raise  his  eyes,  or  look  even  at 
the  bench  ;  when,  however,  the  arraignment  was  over,  and 
he  ventured  to  cast  a  glance  at  his  judge,  his  feelings  were 
any  thing  but  satisfactory  when  he  saw,  regarding  hun  with 
a  stern  expression  of  interesi,  tningled  with  horror  at  his 
crime,  the  same  countenance  which  he  had  recently  beheld 
in  Westminster  Hall,  hghted  up  into  an  expression  of  ridi- 
cule and  contempt,  at  his  outrageous  demand  for  damages 
against  the  very  man  of  whose  murder  he  now  stood 
accused. 

The  case  having  been  opened,  the  witnesses  were  called ; 
the  landlord  at  Lowestoffe,  the  chambermaid,  the  waiter, 
the  ostler,  the  fishermen,  all  gave  their  evidence,  clearly  and 
distinctly ;  it  bore  the  orde^  of  rigid  cross-examination 
unmoved  and  unaltered. 

Thfe  new  witness  froin  London  was  then  examined.  It 
was  Sir  Harry  Lavington's  own  servant,  who  deposed  that 
Sir  Harry  left  town  on  the  morning  of  the  day  stated  in  the 
indictment;  that  he  merely  said  he  was  going  into  the 
country,  but  that  he  should  be  back  on  the  following  day  ; 
that  he  knew  Sir  Harry  was  going  into  Essex,  but  that  he 
had  desired  him  to  say,  should  any  enquiries  be  made  for 
him,  that  he  was  gone  to  Brighton ;  since  that  time,  no 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  Sir  Harry,  or  of  him. 

"  You  are,  up  to  the  present  moment,  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Harry  Lavington  ?"  asked  the  counsel  for  the  Crown. 

"lam." 

"  Is  there  any  other  person  resident  in  his  house  or 
lodgings  besides  yourself  ?" 

"  Yes  —  in  the  lodgings  there  is  a  man  -  servant,  and 
there  are  two  grooms  with  Sir  Harry's  horses  at  the 
stables." 

"  No  other  servants  ? — no  female  servants  ?" 

"  None :  the  female  -servants  were  discharged  after  my 
lady — that  is,  Mrs.  Merton,  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  at 
the  bar,  as  we  ran  away  "witih — left  my  master  with  young 
Court t  Leavingstake." 

'*  Has  she  left  Lavington  too  ?**  exclaimed  Merton  uncon- 
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sciously,  in  a  tone  which  excited  the  strongest  sympathy  of 
all  the  hearers. 

"  Yes ;  three  weeks  since  and  more,"  said  the  man, 
harshly;  "and  I  wish  she  had  never  come,  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul.** 

Henry  dropped  his  head  upon  his  folded  arms,  and  raised 
it  not  again,  till  the  judge  told  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to 
say  in  extenuation,  that  was  the  proper  time. 

Henry's  defence  was  short,  but  powerful ;  he  denied  the 
fact ;  appealed  to  his  known  character  for  a  refutation  of 
such  a  charge  as  that  of  murder ;  declared  that,  however 
wounded  he  might  have  been  by  the  conduct  of  the  unfor- 
tunate deceased,  his  wrongs  never  could  have  perverted  his 
nature,  and  altered  his  disposition,  so  as  to  have  induced 
him  to  become  an  assassin ;  and  concluded  a  gentlemanly, 
firm  appeal  by  throwing  himself  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  judge  and  jury. 

He  said,  in  continuation,  that  he  had  expected  to  see 
some  friends  in  court,  who  would  have  spoken  to  his  cha- 
racter ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  disappointment,  in  all  proba- 
bility  consequent  upon  the  distance  from  town,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time  for  preparation,  would  not  weigh 
against  him,  with  the  jury,  in  the  consideration  of  his 
unhappy  case. 

The  judge  then  proceeded  to  sum  up;  and,  in  recapitula- 
ting the  evidence,  alluded  to  the  traces  of  blood,  the  efibrts 
of  the  prisoner  to  escape  to  a  vessel,  which  for  some  reason 
not  apparent  he  was  unable  to  reach,  the  animosity  naturally 
existing  between  the  parties,  the  extraordinary  disappearance 
of  Sir  Harry,  and,  in  short,  all  the  circumstances  which 
bore  upon  the  accusation,  enlarging  and  dilating  most 
luminously  as  he  went  on ;  and  concluded  by  directing  the 
jury,  if  it  were  possible  with  such  a  convincing  chain  of 
unshaken  testimony  before  them,  to  have  any  doubt  (which 
he  did  not  think  they  could),  to  give  the  prisoner  the  bene- 
fit of  that  doubt,  and  acquit  him  of  the  crime  with  which 
he  stood  charged. 

The  jury,  moved  to  tears  by  the  powerful,  yet  hollow, 
address  of  his  Lordship,  turned  round  and  consulted  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  foreman,  labouring  under  the  effects 
of  strong  feelings,  Teluiiife^  «t  N«t^^  ^1 Guilty. 
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The  judge  appeared  equally  affected,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
intended  to  delay  passing  sentence  till  the  assizes  were 
ended ;  but,  just  as  the  turnkeys  were  removing  Merton 
one  of  the  counsel  rose  and  stated  that  a  true  bill  had  been 
found  against  the  prisoner  for  uttering  a  forged  bank-note, 
knowing  it  to  be  forged,  which  bill  it  had  originally  been 
supposed  must  have  gone  before  the  Norfolk  Grand  Jury  ; 
but  as  the  uttering  had  been  committed  in  Suffolk,  tiie 
venue  was  laid  in  that  county,  and 

The  learned  judge  here  interposed,  and  avowed  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  leave  him  for  execution, 
which  must  render  needless  any  proceedings  upon  the  other 
indictment.  His  Lordship  really  meant,  I  believe,  to  have 
re-considered  the  case,  and,  perhaps,  to  make  himself  popUi> 
lar,  reprieved  Henry ;  but  when  he  found  that  crime  was 
habitual  with  him,  that  other  indictments  had  been  found 
against  him,  and,  above  all,  that  the  tide  of  public  feeling 
set  against  him,  he  suddenly  discovered  that  his  private 
feelings  must  not  interfere  with  his  public  duty,  and  accord- 
ingly, addressing  himself  to  the  nnhappy  culprit,  proceeded 
to  pronounce  the  awful  fiat  of  the  law — that  he  was  to  be 
taken  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and  thence  to  the 
place  of  execution  on  the  Saturday  next  ensuing,  there  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  till  he  was  dead. 

A  solemn  silence  reigned ;  and,  when  the  judge  prayed 
for  mercy  on  his  soul,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole 
court,  except  his  Lordship's — even  the  gaolers  wept. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

"  Look,  here's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death ! 
'Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortaL" 

Hknrt  was  "taken  to  the  place  whence  he  came,"  chained, 
manacled,  and  incarcerated  in  a  solitary  dungeon  like  a 
common  murderer.  Like  a  common  murderer,  did  I  say  ? 
He  had  been  pronounced  one,  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen. 
Was  there,  then,  no  hope  of  reprieve  ?    None. 

The  judge  who  tried  and  sentenced  him    to   die  was 
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exemplary  for  the  evenhandedness  of  his  dispensationB,  and 
was  quoted,  by  the  poor  and  miserable,  as  upright,  knient, 
pure,  and  honourable.  To  say  that  atnangst  EngliBh 
judges  there  could  be  found  one  sufficiently  mean  and  btse 
to  sacrifice  a  love  of  justice  to  a  love  of  popularity,  wtrald 
be  to  libel  the  heads  of  a  noble  and  honourable  profession. 
But  true  it  is  that,  in  the  conduct  of  him  df  whom  I  treat, 
there  certainly  did  appear  a  prevalent  desire  to  push  the  law 
to  its  furthest  possible  extent  against  any  person  charac- 
terized as  aristocratic  or  gentlemanly,  and  a  corresponding 
leniency  towards  every  thing  low  and  vulgar. 

Those  who  knew  his  Lordship,  privately,  declared  litel 
the  rigid  impartiality  for  which  he  would  ^n  have  hb 
conduct  shew  had  its  origin  in  a  sneaking  desire  for  public 
applause;  and  to  evince  his  perfect  independence  of  tiie 
Crown  and  his  tender  consideration  of  the  peoi^e. 

Henry  having,  unhappily,  on  his  trial,  exhibited  tlie 
appearance  of  good  birth  and  good  breeding,  had  rendered 
himself  a  fit  object  in  the  eye  of  his  Lordship  whereof  to 
make  a  great  example.  The  execution  of  a  gentlenum  for 
murder,  doubtless,  would  have  a  ten-fold  effect  upon  the 
mobility ;  it  would  shew  them  that  the  law  knows  no 
distinction  of  persons ;  it  would  also  ensnrte  them  the 
security  of  impartiality  in  decisions  to  be  made  against 
themselves  by  his  Lordship  at  any  other  time  ;  and,  above 
all,  it  would  be  a  popular  thing  to  degrade  their  betters, 
and  bring  one  aristocrat,  at  ail  events,  down  to  the  demo^ 
cratic  level. 

Upright  and  excellent  judge !  Good,  pious,  and  virtuous 
man  !  When  his  Lordship  comes  to  be  judged  at  that 
great  tribunal  where  "all  hearts  shall  be  open,"  his  purity, 
his  meekness,  his  honour,  and  his  honesty  will  be  proved. 
This  disclosuse,  however,  will  but  little  affect  the  temporal 
security  of  poor  Merton,  who  soon  found  that  no  alteration 
.  was  likely  to  be  made  in  his  fate,  and  accordingly  prepared 
himself  to  meet  with  fortitude  the  announcement  which  was 
made  to  him,  on  the  following  day,  that  he  was  left  for 
execution  on  the  morrow. 

During  the  morning,  he  was  visited  by  several  persons 
of  the  highest  respectability  in  the  county,  who  pressed  him 
to  confess  his  crime,  smc^,  «&  XJae^  Vi&tlY  said,  tiie  evidence 
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was  too  conclusive  to  admit  even  of  a  shadow  of  doubt ; 
had  it  not  been  so  (they  added),  the  humane  magistrate 
who  tried  him  would  have  rejoiced  in  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  had  said  as  much  at  dinner  the  da^ 
before. 

Sayings  are  not  doings ;  and  while  his  Lordship  sipped 
his  claret  and  talked  of  mercy,  he  was  secretly  chuckling 
with  pleasure  at  the  success  of  his  double  manoeuvre ;  for 
while  the  "  gentlemen"  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were 
charmed  with  the  benignity  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
amiability  of  his  conversation,  the  **  people"  withontft 
were  blessing  his  name  for  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his 
severity. 

To  all  the  requests  made  by  Henry's  visitors  upon  this 
point,  he  deigned  no  reply  ;  he  merely  protested  lus  inno- 
cence of  the  crime  with  which  he  stood  charged,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  not  one  human  being 
believed  him  when  he  did  so. 

His  apparent  callousness  to  the  horrors  of  his  present 
situation  is  to  me  quite  accountable.  He  had  been  charged 
with,  and  tried  for,  murder ;  he  had  been  found  guilty,' 
and  sentenced  to  die  :  if  he  were  that  instant  reprieved,  or 
even  pardoned,  cui  bono? — ^he  could  never  again  appear  in 
the  world— ^he  must  live  an  exile  from  society — he  must 
relinquish  all  hope  of  ever  possessing  his  adored  Fanny.  It 
was  this  view  of  the  subject  which  made  him  regard  the 
preparations  for  his  death  with  an  apparently  j^acid  in- 
difference. 

There  was  something  dreadful  in  the  mystery  of  his 
silence  to  those  around  him,  and  in  the  obstil^ate  aversion 
he  evinced  from  any  confession,  or  communication  upon 
the  subject.  He  asked  for  writing  materials,  which  were 
furnished — he  wrote  to  his  beloved  Fanny,  and  in  that 
letter  denied  the  murder  —  prayed  for  her  happiness, 
and  lamented  his  own  bitter  fate.  To  no  on^  else  did  he 
address  a  line. 

Templeman,  his  lawyer,  did  not  come  to  him  as  he  had 
expected;  but  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Harry  Lavington's 
butler,  who  was  sent  for  at  his  request.  It  was  awful  to 
see  the  repugnance  with  which  the  fisiithful  fellow  gazed 
upon  the  murderer  of  his  kind  master.     Yyotkl  K\{ifv.^\ssyH- 
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ever,  Henry  learned  (which  was,  indeed,  the  object  of  his 
sending  for  him)  that  Kate  had  quarrelled  with  Sir  Harry, 
and  had  quitted  him  for  France,  under  the  protection  of 
one  of  his  brother  officers.  All  feeling  of  sympathy,  or 
sorrow,  for  h^r  was  now  extinguished,  and  Merton  could 
only  look  back  with  horror  and  surprise  upon  a  creature 
whose  person  and  manners  were  so  fascinating,  and  whose 
heart  and  mind  were  so  depraved. 

Lord  Castleton's  neglect  of  him  cut  my  poor  hero  to  the 
soul :  he  felt  that  had  any  human  being,  with  whom,  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  he  had  been  as  intimate  as  Lord 
Castleton  had  been  with  him,  fallen  into  such  a  pit  of 
misery,  he  would  have  flown,  at  any  risk  of  convenience, 
or  of  safety,  to  console  and  support  him.  Besides,  Lord 
Castleton  owed  him  more  than  he  could  ever  have  owed 
Lord  Castleton ;  he  must  have  surely  known  the  real 
diaracter  and  disposition  of  the  animated  rarity  with  which 
he  had  encumbered  his  young  friend,  even  if  he  had  not 
(as  the  world  were  base  enough  to  say  he  had)  been 
amongst  the  number  of  those  who  were  practically  satisfied 
of  her  frailty. 

To  be  sure,  there  never  was  any  human  being  so  com- 
pletely encircled  by  evils,  by  griefs,  and  misfortunes,  as  my 
poor  hero ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  pity  him,  even  under  tte 
accumulation  of  guilt  where  we  now  find  him — and  yet  the 
catalogue  of  his  crimes  was  not  full.  He  contemplated 
another — another  murder,  of  which  he  never  could  repent. 
He  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  save  himself  from  the 
degradation  of  a  public  execution,  by  an  act  which,  when 
committed  by  the  best  and  most  amiable,  remains  a  stain 
upon  the  character,  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon — ^for  ever. 

To  die,  he  was  prepared — he  could  single  out  no  action 
of  his  life,  as  they  passed  in  review  before  him,  to  which  he 
could  conscientiously  appropriate  the  name  of  crime,  except 
the  last,  the  dreadM  deed  with  which  he  stood  charged — 
of  which  he  had  been  convicted.  He  prayed— and  prayed 
for  fortitude  to  bear  his  lot  like  a  man, ;  but  the  horror, 
the  worldly  horror,  of  being  killed  on  a  public  scaffold  by 
the  public  executioner,  glared  upon  him,  and  overcame  that 
serenity  of  mind  so  earnestly  to  be  desired  in  his  awfiil 
situation. 
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The  clock  was  striking  five  —  the  bright  sun  gleamed 
through  his  prison-bars,  and  the  birds  outside  the  grated 
window  were  singing  gaily — as  the  deep  tone  of  the  bell 
announcing  the  hour,  thrilled  upon  his  ear,  what  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  unhappy  culprit  ? — ^To  morrow,  at  the  same 
hour,  he  should  be  stretched  in  the  cold  sleep  of  death ;  his 
body  consigned  to  the  knife  of  the  surgeon — the  heart  that 
beat  in  his  breast  with  every  tender  feeUng  of  love,  of  peace 
with  all  the  world,  would,  perhaps*  be  torn  from  its  seat, 
the  object  of  philosophical  research,  or  even  of  professional 
ribaldry.  The  form  that  had  been  nurtured  by  his  anxious 
parents,  who,  in  the  watchfulness  of  their  care  over  his 
infancy,  had  sheltered  him  from  the  night-breeze,  lest  it 
should  blow  too  strongly  on  him  would  be  lacerated, 
exposed,  and  exhibited  as  an  example  of  terror  to  his  gazing 
countrymen !  The  thought  was  of  itself  enough  to  kill 
him';  but  the  effect  it  did  produce  was  worse  than  the  death 
which  Nature  would  have  brought.  His  mind  was  made 
up — his  determination  formed,  and  self-destruction  was  the 
object  of  his  meditation. 

Faint  and  exhausted  as  the  poor  prisoner  felt  himself, 
the  gaoler,  whose  pity  and  attention  were  apparently  unre- 
mitting, allowed  him  refreshment  not  warranted  by  law. 
With  the  food  thus  given  him,  he  became  possessed  of  a 
knife : — the  joy  with  which  he  viewed  the  instrument  of 
death  passed  unnoticed  by  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  who 
left  his  wretched  charge  to  take  his  meal  alone. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost — snatching  the  weapon  from  the 
table,  Henry  flung  himself  upon  his  bed,  and,  uttering  a 
phort,  an  earnest  prayer  to  Heaven  for  forgiveness,  raised 
his  arm  firmly,  and  striking  boldly  and  with  all  his  force, 
drove  its  bright  point  against  his  palpitating  heart.  The 
knife  was  resisted  by  some  hard  substance,  and  shivered 
from  its  very  handle.  Astonished  at  the  miraculous  pre- 
servation, he  gazed  at  the  broken  implement  as  it  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  sought  the  cause  of  his  safety — ^he  found 
the  object  which  had  warded  off  the  blow — he  drew  it  from 
his  bosom — it  was  his  mother's  picture  ! 

He  started  back  as  he  gazed  upon  it — there  was  the  living 
smile — the  smile  of  love — the  look — the  very  form  of  her 
who  had  given  him  birth.     It  was  a  tacit  a.^^^^  i\«aiL  "^ 
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guardian  angel — it  was  irresistible ;  and,  lA  another  prayer 
to  his  Maker,  he  implored  forgiveness  for  the  crime  irhidi 
he  had  virtually  committed,  and  from  the  actual  sin  of  which 
the  image  of  his  sainted  parent  alone  had  eared  him. 

Poor  Henry's  thoughts  and  feelings  from  this  moment 
flowed  in  a  new  channel,  and,  abandoning  the  visionary  re- 
lief which  he  at  one  time  thought  an  act  of  desperation 
would  afibrd  him,  he  resolved  to  awieiit  patiently  the  exe- 
cution of  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law,  which  (argaiii|; 
as  he  previously  had  argued  upon  an  acquittal)  made  him  nio 
worse  than  the  sentence  itself.  To  have  deserved  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  was  the  blow  to  be 
dreaded ;  the  endurance  of  it  was  but  a  secondary  suffsrii^. 
Abstracting,  then,  all  his  cares  from  this  wofld,  he  passed 
in  the  society  of  the  chaplain  of  the  prison  tiie  eVe  of  that 
fatxil  day  in  which  his  short  and  painful  life  was  to  ter- 
minate. 

The  hours  appeared  doubly  winged,  so  differently  do« 
time,  at  different  seasons,  seem  to  move ;  he  fancied  his  in- 
terview with  the  clergyman  brief — oh  !  how  much  too  brief! 
And  when  they  parted  for  the  night,  his  companion  pro- 
mising to  be  with  him  early  in  the  morning,  it  was,  indeed, 
an  awful  separation — all  the  scenes  of  his  past  life  came  full 
upon  his  mind — the  mystery  in  which  his  fate  had  been  in- 
volved— the  threats  to  which  he  had  been  subjected — the 
miseries  he  had  endured,  but,  above  all,  the  image  of  his 
adored  Fanny — still,  still,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  in  the  day 
of  death,  she  ruled  and  reigned  the  mistress  of  his  aching 
heart. 

At  length,  however,  he  fell  into  a  short  and  feverish  sleep, 
from  which  he  was  awakened  by  the  opening  of  his  cell  door, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  gaoler  and  the  chaplain  ;  and  after 
rising  and  dressing  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  encumbered 
as  he  was  with  heavy  fetters,  he  joined  in  devotion  with  his 
exemplary  and  benevolent  companion.  During  the  time  in 
which  they  were  thus  employed,  the  deep  tolling  of  the  bell, 
which  announced  the  hour  of  death  at  hand,  struck  again 
upon  his  ear ;  but  he  bore  it  firmly,  nor  would  he  have 
flinched  in  this  appalling  moment,  had  he  not  beheld  the 
pious  pastor's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  To  have  excited  such 
an  interest  was  new — ^N^^^a  aooXJcivxi^— Wx.  \t  unmanned  him, 
and  for  the  first  time  amce  \Aa '\m^x\%«vffli^^^ 
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Soon,  too  soon  were  they  intjemipted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  sheriff,  and  other  officers,  who  came  to  attend  the  un- 
happy prisoner  to  chapel,  previous  to  the  execution.  He 
was  told  that  his  irons  would  now  be  taken  off,  that  he 
might,  without  inconvenience,  join  in  the  divine  service. 
Accordingly  he  was  removed  into  the  gaoler  s  apartmentii, 
where  the  person  appointed  to  remove  his  fetters  was  in 
readiness,  and,  having  performed  the  operation,  retired* 
leaving  poor  Henry  free  and  unshackled,  but,  alas !  ready  for 
death. 

While  thus  alone — whether  so  left  purposely,  or  not,  I 
cannot  say — Henry  saw  that,  although  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  placed  was  high  from  the  floor,  still 
it  was  open  and  without  bars.  The  hope — the  gles^m  which 
burst  upon  him — the  straw  which  the  drowning  man  saw 
floating  near  him — the  sight  of  possible  escape,  threw  him 
into  the  most  violent  agitation.  Could  he  reach  the  window  ? 
whither  did  it  lead  ? — ought  he  to  fly  ?  would  it  not  convince 
the  world  of  his  guilt  ?  were  they  not  already  convinced  of 
it  ?  would  his  death  exonerate  him  from  suspicion,  or  clear 
his  character  ?  While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope — something 
might  turn  up  if  he  eluded  the  execution — all  must  end 
speedily,  if  he  slighted  the  opportunity.  All  this  was  ne- 
cessarily revolved  in  his  mind  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — ► 
he  decided  for  flight — how  then  was  it  to  be  accomphshed  ? 

There  were  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  his  hazardous  enterprise ;  but  every 
thing  was  at  stake,  and,  in  the  hasty  calculations  of  the  mo- 
ment, it  seemed  perfectly  clear  that  his  case  could  not  pos- 
§ibly  be  made  worse  by  any  attempt  to  escape  the  ulterior 
punishment,  more  than  which,  not  even  the  learned  and  up- 
right judge  who  tried  him  could  inflict  upon  the  wickedest* 
or  richest,  ma,n  in  the  empire. 

Henry  hastily  drew  the  table,  with  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible, under  the  window,  and,  placing  one  of  the  chairs  upon 
it,  took  the  precaution  of  bolting  the  room- door — on  this 
frail  pyramid  he  stepped.  Judge  his  surprise,  when  his  eye 
reached  the  aperture,  to  find  that  it  gave  to  wide  meadows 
and  green  fields,  and  was,  in  fact,  an  opening  in  what  every 
where  else  appeared  to  be  the  dead  prison  wall.  Not  an 
eye  commanded  it — not  an  instant  was  to  be  loat  \  ca.l<c:hxsv^ 
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by  his  hands  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  he  dropped  from  his 
hold  upon  the  turf. 

Whither  was  he  now  to  fly  ? — in  a  few  minutes  the  alarm 
would  be  given— decision  was  necessary — speed  essentially 
so :  and  therefore,  without  attempting  to  exercise  judgment, 
he  trusted  entirely  to  fate,  and  ran  across  the  field  in  which 
he  found  himself,  till  he  reached  a  thick  and  almost  imper- 
vious hedge,  then,  bounding  over  a  stile,  and  getting  to  the 
other  side  of  it,  he  made^  as  it  were,  a  cover  to  his  march, 
in  which  he  proceeded,  certainly  at  no  very  slow  pace,  for 
more  than  half-an-hour,  when  he  found  the  little  path  he 
was  following  open  into  a  village  which  evidently  was  on 
the  high  road,  and  to  which  the  way  he  had  chosen  was  a 
Tiear  cut,  resembling  in  its  character  and  use  that  which  he 
had  so  unfortunately  taken  under  very  different  circum- 
stances at  Carlton. 

Marriage  and  hanging  are  somewhere  oddly  enough  pro- 
verbially coupled  ;  and  it  certainly  did  appear  that,  if  he  had 
failed  in  the  infliction  of  one,  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  other  : — not  that  he  ventured  to  look  back,  nor. 
perhaps,  did  he  calculate  that,  although  concealed  from  the 
window  of  the  prison  whence  he  had  leaped  for  liberty,  he 
was  as  much  exposed  to  the  back  windows  of  forty  houses 
in  the  town  as  the  French  prince  at  Cadiz  was  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  forty  pieces  of  Spanish  cannon  ; — ^would  the  one 
had  escaped  as  honourably  and  securely  as  the  other ! 

Henry  considered  it  unwise  to  enter  the  village,  where 
the  appearance  of  a  breathless  gentleman  might  create  sus- 
picion, and  excite  a  very  undesirable  sensation :  he  bolted 
therefore  into  the  door  of  tlie  first  cottage  which  he  reached, 
and  which  stood  invitingly  open.  Here,  singing  with  heart- 
felt glee,  stood  a  tall,  rosy-cheeked,  honest-looking  woman, 
washing  at  her  tub,  free  from  care  and  sorrow.  She  started 
at  the  unexpected  intrusion  of  Merton,  dropped  hitn  a  curt- 
sey, and  ceased  her  song. 

Henry's  object,  as  my  readers  will  easily  perceive,  was,  if 
possible,  to  remain  in  this  humble  dwelling  till  night,  when 
he  might  procure  some  conveyance  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  prison,  and  thus  eventually  escape  altogether.  He 
apojiogized  graciously  to  his  hostess  for  his  abrupt  entrance, 
gad,  stammering  o\lI  mo%\.  dN"^^  \K<^  Ivttle  he  had  to  say, 
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told  her  that  he  was  very  much  fatigued,  and  would  feel 
obliged  to  her  if  she  would  allow  him  to  rest  himself. 

**  Allow  !  dear  heart,  Sur,"  said  the  dame,  "  kindly  wel- 
come :  sit  ye  down  here,  Squire  !" 

Saying  which  she  dusted  the  best  chair  in  the  humble 
apartment,  with  her  chequered  apron. 

"I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,*'  said  Merton:  "pray, 
ma'am,  do  you  live  here  alone  ?"  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  her  family,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  mutt 
necessarily  be  admitted  into  his  confidence  in  any  case  of 
emergency. 

"  No,  Sur,"  said  Mrs.  Harland  (that  was  her  name), 
'*no;  I  have  a  daughter,  Sur — Susan; — she  and  I  have 
lived  here  ever  since  the  death  of  my  poor  master.  "We  are 
very  happy,  Sur :  what  with  my  doing  a  bit  o' washing,  and 
she  doing  a  bit  o*needle-work  (she's  very  cute  at  that),  we 
makes  both  ends  meet  uncommon  well,  I  do  assure  you, 
Sur,  thank  God  for  it !" 

*'  Where  is  your  daughter  ?"  said  Merton,  anxious,  above 
all  other  things,  to  get  the  cottage  door  shut. 

"  Why,  where  in  the  name  of  bonder  do  you  think  she 
be  gane,  Sur !  She  be  gane  to  see  a  sight  she'll  be  sick  enow 
on  afore  she  be  back,  as  I  do  think: — she  begane  to  see 
that  young  chap  hanged  for  murdering  his  friend." 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am, — I  beg  pardon,"  said  Henry,  looking  as 
if  he  were  hanged  already, 

**  I  hope,  howsomever,  as  she  be  gone  she  won't  be  dis- 
appointed," added  the  kind,  good-natured  soul.  "  I  shouldn't 
mind  a  bit  seeing  it  myself,  if  I  ever  went  to  such  sights : 
I've  no  pity  whatever  upon  murderers,  and  speciously  none 
for  him ; — nothing's  too  bad  for'um,  is  there,  Sur  ?" 

*'No — certainly — there  is  no  palliation,  no  excuse,"  said 
the  person  in  question. 

**  I  wish  wi'  all  my  heart  she  were  back  though,"  said  the 
dame.  **  I  should  think  it  must  be  over  by  this  time.  I'm 
all  in  a  fuss  to  get  up  to  the  parsonage,  where  our  poor 
minister  is  a  lying  very  sick  and  ill  poor  gentleman,  though 
he  dont  know  a  word  of  all  this  affair^" 

"  What  affair  V' 

*'*  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Harland,  **  about  that  young  chap 
jyierton,  who,  as  I  was  just  a  saying,  is  by  this  tix&&\2AS2kS;|^\ 
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— why  la,  he  be  our  parson's  son-in-law,  and  has  treated 
poor  Miss  Kate — I  nursed  she,  and  ought  to  knaw — ^he  has 
treated  she  shameful  aU  througl\,  Sur,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

••  Indeed !"  said  Merton,  **  and — her — ^father — is  the — 
clergyman — here  ?" — 

**  Poor  dear  gentleman — he  be  counted  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Harland — "  he  be  quite  bedridden  now,  and  near  blind,  though 
it  hurt  him  very  much  that  my  lord,  who  used  to  live  here 
one  time — Don't  you  see  them  chinmies  among  the  trees 
yander  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  see,"  said  poor  Harry,  who  felt  that  of  all  places 
in  the  county  this  was  the  last  to  which  he  ought  to  have  fled 
for  shelter,  and  of  all  the  cottages  in  the  place,  Mrs.  Hart- 
land's  the  last  of  those. 

**  Sure,  sure,  my  lord's  behaviour  has  been  cruel  to  him, 
Sur ;  for  people  always  said  that  Miss  Kate  was  my  Lord's 
daughter ;  and  since  her  mother's  death  she  has'nt  never  been 
near  the  parsonage  :  nor  when  she  married  that  chap,  nevo*  a 
bit  o'notice  did  neither  of  them  take  of  the  poor  ould  gentle- 
man, no  more  nor  if  he  had  been  a  stick  or  a  stone.'* 

**  And  does  he  know  nothing  of — this  trial — this ** 

**  Not  a  bit  on't,  Sur — His  own  daughter,  as  I  always 
called  her.  Miss  Betsy,  she  ware  always  my  favourite ;  she 
be  married  to  the  gentleman's  curate,  and  they  have  kept  all 
this  from  him." 

"  Why  then  Mrs.  Etherington " 

**  Why,  la !  Sur,  how  do  you  know  his  name  }  Ethering- 
ton ?  I  never  named  no  names." 

**Yes— eh-^ — did  not  you? — oh,"  said  Henry,  mightily 
confused. 

'*  No ;  but  I  suppose  you  are  only  flouting  at  me,  and 
knows  the  whole  pedigree  on't." 

"  Not  I." 

•*  Well  she,  ould  Mrs.  Etherington,  was  a  right  bad  one; 
she  used  to  be — ^  Lord,  how  come  you  so  !'  every  night,  as 
regular  as  she  went  to  bed,  and  every  body  knew  the  tricks 
she  played  wi'  my  lord ;  and  if  my  lady  had  not  been  just 
as  bad,  she  never  would  have  had  Miss  Kate  home ;  how- 
sumever,  she  has  been  served  quite  right ;  there's  always  a 
Providence  in  these  kinds  of  things  ;  she  be  run  away,  and 
her  husband  dead  by  XScaa  \\m^\  -askd oh,  here's  Susan 
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come  back,  I  declare :  now  we  shall  hear  all  the  rights  of 
it.  Ah,  look  at  the  sly  toad,  she  has  left  Tom  Bunbury 
at  the  bottom  o'  foot  path,  lest  I  should  be  angry  with 
her/' 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  Susan,  with  a 
pair  of  eyes  like  sloes,  and  cheeks  like  roses,  made  her 
appearance  at  the  door,  and  imparted  in  a  tone  of  utter  dis- 
may the  escape  of  the  culprit,  and  the  consequent  disap- 
pointment she  had  suffered. 

**  How  ware  him  dressed  ?"  said  Mrs.  Harland — evidently 
struck  with  some  sudden  fancy. 

**  How  should  I  know,  mother  V*  said  Susan. 

**  Ware  he  in  black,  I  wonder  ?"  said  her  mother,  casting" 
her  eyes  very  unpleasantly  over  Henry *s  costume. 

'*  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  girl,  evidently  out  of  hu- 
mour with  the  discomfiture  of  3ie  amusement  she  had 
anticipated  in  the  sight;  ** however,  Sparks  the  constable 
told  me  he  could  not  get  away,  for  that  there  be  heaps  o* 
folks  after  him,  all  round  about." 

Pleasant  intelligence  for  Mr.  Merton ! 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Harland,  somewhat  doubting  her 
guest,  and  seeming  determined  not  to  quit  the  cottage,  **  Su- 
san, d'  you  run  up  to  the  parsonage  and  ask  your  young 
mistress  if  I  be  looked  for  yet ;  say,  I  dares  to  say  I  shan't 
be  long,  and  I'll  come  up  whenever  I  be  wanted ;  and  ask 
how  dear  old  master  be:  and,  'hove  all  things,  do  ye 
make  haste." 

**  Trust  I  for  that,  mother,"  said  Susan,  **  if  they  don't 
keep  I  at  the  Doctor's  ;"  and  away  went  Susan. 

**  That's  strange  now,  Sur,  that  chap's  escaping,"  said 
Mrs.  Harland,  **  ben't  it — it's  all  just  because  he  is  a  bit  of 
a  gentleman : — they  don't  like  hanging  gentlefolk  in  Eng- 
land, there's  so  many  on  'em  desarves  it." 

"  I  suspect  there  is  nobody  to  blame  here,"  said  Henry. 

'*  Why  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  he  got  out  of  the  window  without  any  help," 
said  Merton. 

**  Out  o'  what  window,  young  gentleman? — Lard,  Lard 
— why,  sure — good,  mercy  upon  us — and  you  are  a  stranger 
too  !" 

*'  WeU." 
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**  Oh  Lard — oh  dearee  me,  if  you  should  be  the  man !" 

**  I  AM  THE  MAN  !"  Said  Mcrtoii. 

**  Be  you  guilty,  tell  me  that,  tell  me  that?  Have  those 
white  hands  shed  human  cretur's  h\ood  ?*' 

**  Never  !*'  cried  Henry,  '*  my  escape  is  an  interference  of 
Providence." 

**  And  you  he  innocent  ? — speak  truth,  oh  do  yon  now?" 

** Believe  me  I  am!" — said  he, — as  what  else  should 
he  say  ? — 

A  violent  knocking  at  the  door,  which  was  luckily  shut, 
announced  the  officers  of  justice  in  search  of  the  runaway. 
**  Be  Mrs.  Harland  within  ?**  said  a  voice  outside,  which  she 
recognised  as  that  of  Sparks  the  constable. 

**  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Sparks,"  replied  the  hostess,  **  I  be  coming, 
Sur!" 

**  Will  you  betray  me  ?*'  said  Merton,  imploringly. 

**No: — hide  in  this  bed,"  said  the  dame. — He  threw 
himself  upon  the  pallet. — **  Stir  not,  and  make  no  noise; — 
you  munna  he  killed,  for  my  poor  old  master's  sake." 

Saying  which,  she  rapidly  covered  him  up  with  the  bed 
clothes,  and  proceeded  to  open  the  door. 

**  Where  be  the  prisoner  ?"  said  Sparks. 

**  What  prisoner  ?"  said  Mrs.  Harland. 

'*  He,  as  has  tipped  us  leg-bail  this  morning !"  said 
Sparks. 

**  How  should  I  know,  Mr.  Sparks  ?"  said  Mrs.  Harland. 

**  Because  he  be  here  and  we  do  know  it !"  said  a  second 
Dogberry  who  was  of  the  party. 

*'  Oh,  we  stands  no  nonsense !"  rejoined  the  leader  of 
the  corps. 

**  I  knows  nothing  about  it,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  dame  with 
a  confidence  which,  with  any  set  of  people  worse  informed, 
might  have  passed  for  innocence. 

**  We'll  see  that ; — we  knows  the  man  be  here  !" 

**How?" 

"  That's  tellings,"  said  Sparks  smartly. 

'*  Oh,  tell  she  /"  muttered  one  of  his  companions. 
"  Well,  then,  your  daughter  Susan  told  us  there  were  a 
man  here,  and  we  never  ha'  lost  sight  o*  your  door  since ; 
there,  now  V* 
This  was  a  t\i\iivdeT\io\\.  \.o  ^^  ^^^^^t^X:^ ,    Henry  resolved 
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upon  jumping  up  and  surrendering  himself.  The  crisis  was 
at  hand — the  moment  full  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  but  Mrs. 
Harland,  although  a  laundress,  and  a  poor  simple  body,  in 
her  way,  was — a  woman. 

The  presence  of  mind  which  never  forsakes  her  sex,  even 
in  situations  the  most  trying,  and  under  circumstances  the 
most  astounding,  was  ready  at  her  command. 

"  He  M  here !"  whispered  she. 

'*Ah— ahr 

"  False  woman  !'*  thought  Henry. 

**  He  be  up  in  the  loft,  up  the  ladder,  there  !*'  said  the 
dame  in  a  whisper :  "  he  be  locked  up  safe  in  my  apple  and 
'tatoe  horde  ;  but  he  be  armed,  and  bold : — ^you  three  won't 
be  too  much  for  him,  so  take  my  counsel ; — go,  all  o'  ye 
together,  and  if  there  be  any  scuffle  I  can  call  in  our  neigh- 
bours to  lend  ye  a  hand  !** 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Harland,  ye  can  speak  truth,  now  ye  be  found 
out  !*'  said  Sparks. 

"  Come  along  then  :  you  two  go  up  first,  I'll  go  last,  and 
don't  ye  make  no  pother  nor  noise.  I  ha'  gotten  a  cutlash 
— he  shan't  'scape.  Mind  how  you  mount,  ould  Middleton," 
said  Sparks :  **  steady  there — gently — hush  I — " 

And  so  they  mounted  to  the  loft,  by  the  ladder ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  foot  of  Sparks  off  the  highest  round  of  it, 
than  Mrs.  Harland,  removing  it  from  the  aperture,  laid  it 
quietly  on  the  floor,  and  opening  the  cottage  door,  pushed 
my  hero,  who  had  leaped  from  his  hiding-place,  out. 

**  Hush,"  cried  the  trembhng  woman, — *'  you  belong  to 
my  old  master — you  shall  be  safe  for  me — run  to  the  par- 
sonage— you  will  be  sheltered  there.  God  will  protect  you 
if  you  be  innocent — and  oh !  may  he  pardon  you  if  you 
be  guilty !" 

He  kissed  her  hand — ^bathed  it  in  tears,  and  followed  the 
path  she  shewed  him,  to  the  parsonage.  He  flew,  rather 
than  ran,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

She  gently  restored  the  ladder  to  its  place. 

**Be  ye  coming  down,  Sparks?"  cried  she,  in  a  shrill 
tone.  '*  Coming  down !"  said  Sparks,  "  why,  what  fool's 
errand  did  you  send  us  up  here  upon  ? — here  be  nothing  but 
a  spade,  two  sacks,  a  heap  of  onions,  and  an  ould  spinning- 
wheel." 
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"  Well,  sure,  I  kna'd  that/'  said  the  dame, 

'^  Why  did  ye  send  us  up  on  such  a  goose's  message 
then  ?"  said  Sparks,  who  felt  his  dignity  considerably  of- 
fended by  the  trick  which  the  steady  old  body  had  so 
^skily  and  unaccountably  played  off  upon  him. 

"  Do  ye  mind  the  story  you  tould  me 'bout  Liondon  mony- 
ment  being  burned  down  last  winter.  Master  Sparks  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Harland. 

"Ay,  well,  mistress,"  said  Sparks  "  but  that  ware  a  joke; 
now  this  be  no  joke,  because,  while  we  were  up  there  a 
rumaging  over  your  sacks  and  things,  that  Merton  may  jast 
clean  have  got  away/* 

•*  Whose  fault's  that? — Why  should  I  know  any  thing 
about  the  man  ?"  said  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  Because  Sukey  tould  us  so,  Mrs.  Harland,"  said  old 
Middleton. 

*'  Sukey  is  a  silly  wench  for  her  pains,  then.** 

*•  Well,  hang  me,"  said  the  third  pursuer,  who,  like  the 
parrot  in  the  fable,  did  not  say  much,  but  evidently  thought 
the  more — "  hang  me  if  I  don't  think  the  man  were  here, 
after  all." 

**  Are  you  satisfied  he  ben't  here  now  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Harland. 

**  Yes,"  said  Sparks,  **  he  ben't  here  now" — striking  the 
bed  which  Henry  had  but  just  left,  with  his  stick. 

"  Then  if  you  have  no  more  business  with  I,  1*11  wish 
you  good-day,  for  I  be  going  up  to  Doctor's,"  said  the  laun- 
dress. 

**  Go  thy  way  then,  dame,"  said  Sparks, — **  and  I'll 
mind  how  I  ever  tell  thee  a  cock  and  a  bull  story  again — 
for  if  there  be  one  thing  in  this  world  I  do  hate  more  than 
another,  it  be  mounting  up  a  ladder." 

**  In  fear  of  breaking  your  neck  by  the  fall,  I  warrant 
me,"  said  the  waggish  dame. 

•*  Ah,  you  be  always  the  same,  Mrs.  Harland,*'  said 
old  Middleton — "  you  and  I  come  o'  two  cute  families, 
don't  us  ?" 

And  in  little  provincial  gibings  and  jeerings  of  each  other 

did  the  party  thus  indulge,  till  Mrs.  Harland,  having  partly 

joked,  and  partly  jostled  the  triumvirate  out  of  her  cottage, 

shut  the  door,  p\xt  t\i^  Ve^  'm\a  \iKi  pocket,  and  followed 

Henry  to  the  paraotvag^. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Thy  hope  is  young,  thy  heart  is  strong,  but  yet  a  day  may  be 
When  thou  shalt  weep  in  dungeon  deep,  and  none  thy  weeping  see. 

When  Henry  reached  the  parsonage,  he  was  at  a  loss  by 
what  name  to  enqiure  for  his  sister-m-law,  Mrs.  Harland's 
favourite  Miss  Betsy ;  but,  concluding  that  there  was  but 
one  mistress  of  the  house  (and  there  ought  never  to  be 
more)  he  asked  for  her  by  that  designation,  and  was  told 
that  she  had  just  walked  out,  while  Mr.  Etherington 
slumbered.  The  sound  however  of  the  old  gentleman's 
bell  at  the  moment  announced  that  he  had  ceased  to  slee]^  i- 
and  therefore  Henry,  resolving  in  his  mind  to  conceal  all 
the  history  of  his  trial,  imprisonment,  and  escape,  of  which 
his  hostess  at  the]  cottage  had  already  told  him  the  poor 
invalid  was  perfectly  ignorant,  sent  up  a  message  that,  if 
Mr.  Etherington  were  well  enough  to  receive  a  visiter  not 
personally  known  to  him,  but  who  was  a  connexion  of  his 
own,  that  visiter  would  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  permission 
to  see  him. 

The  truth  is  that  Henry,  conscious  how  notorious  his 
figure  and  face  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood  since  his 
recent  exposure  at  the  bar  of  a  crowded  court,  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  get  shelter  from  his  active  pursuers,  and 
prudently  considered  that  a  sick  man's  chamber  woiQd  be 
the  most  desirable  sanctuary  in  the  world ;  and  therefore 
pressed  himself,  perhaps  somewhat  importunately,  upon  the 
dying  pastor.  The  servant,  however,  brought  word  that 
Mr.  Etherington  would  gladly  admit  his  guest,  and  civilly 
lamented  that  there  had  been  nobody  below  stairs  to  greet 
him  to  the  parsonage. 

There  was  a  charming  economy,  and  neatness,  and  pret- 
tiness,  almost  amounting  to  elegance,  about  the  apartment 
into  which  Henry  had  been  shewn,  perfectly  indicative  of 
the  taste  and  pursuits  of  the  owner  of  the  rectory.  A 
comfortable  litter,  a  literary  confusion,  heaps  of  books, 
drawings,  music  and  musical  instruments,  an  apparent 
superabimdance  of  furniture;  in  short,  it  was  a  crowded 
snuggery ;  and  the  placid  stillness  of  the  place,  its  dehcacy 
and  quietude,  contrasted  with  the  horrid  den  whence  he  bail 
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escaped,  soothed  and  calmed  his  mind,  and  prepared  him 
for  the  interesting  interview  which  he  was  about  to  enjoy 
with  a  father-in-law,  so  extraordinarily  discovered. 

He  was,  after  due  preparation,  ushered  tip  stairs  into  the 
sick  gentleman's  room,  and  having  waved  his  hand  to.  the 
servant,  anxious  under  the  circumstances  not  to  discover 
himself  before  a  witness ;  the  man  quitted  the  apartment, 
and  Henry,  advancing  to  the  bed,  beheld  stretched  upon  it 
the  pious  and  exemplary,  yet  ill-treated  and  neglected  parent 
of  his  faithless  wife. 

*•  I  know  not,"  said  Mr.  Etherington,  raising  himself  on 
the  pillow,  **  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  visit ;  but  I 
am  grateful  for  the  kindness,  and  lament.  Sir,  that  the 
absence  of  my  guardian  angel,  my  daughter  Eliza,  has 
caused  so  much  delay,  and  such  apparent  inattention^  in 
your  reception." 

**  Sir,"  said  Henry,  **  it  is  I,  who  ought  on  my  knees  to 
apologize  to  you  for  having  thus  long  delayed — too  long, 
indeed,  visiting  you  and  paying  you  that  respect  and  atten- 
tion due  from  one  so  nearly  connected  witii  you  as  I  am, 
however  unfortunate  the  circumstances  coincident  with  the 
aDiance." 

"To  whom,  then,  am  I  listening ?"  said  Etherington. 

"  In  me.  Sir,"  said  Henry,  **  you  see  the  husband  of  your 
dder  daughter." 

"  Mr.  Merton !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman :  "  I  am 
delighted  to  find  myself,  at  length,  remembered.  I  honestly 
confess,  I  hardly  expected  this  of  you  now — "  and  the  poor 
old  man  actually  wept  for  joy. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  Henry,  **  had  it  been  even  suggested 
to  me,  I  should  have  hastened  long  ago  to  solicit  your 
acquaintance :  as  it  is,  I  come  to  you,  under  circumstances 
of  great  delicacy,  which  I  cannot  at  the  moment  explain, 
and  bitterly  do  I  grieve  that  she,  who  should  have  directed 
me  hither,  neglected  to  point  out  that  which  I  so  clearly 
perceive  would  have  been  my  duty." 

**  Whence  do  you  come  now  ?"  said  the  innocent  old  man. 

"  I  am  last  from  Lowestofie,"  replied  Henry,  thus  equivo- 
cating, in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Harland*s  hints ;  "  and  I 
am  most  anxious  to  see  your  daughter  Eliza, — for  I  have 
much,  very  mucli  U>  t^  ovii  mtk  her." 
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**  And  where  is  Kate,  Sir  ?"  said  Etherington,  in  a  pecu- 
liar tone,  certainly  unlike  that  of  affection,  and  most  strik- 
ingly so,  when  compared  with  that  which  he  adopted  when 
speaking  of  her  sister. 

*'  God  knows,  Sir,"  said  Henry :  **  since  her  flight  I  have 
never  seen  her,  and  although  I  have  heard  that  she  has 
again  fled  from  her  original  seducer,  I  am  ignorant  whither 
she  is  gone." 

**  What !  Sir  ? — What  is  it  yon  say  ?"  exclaimed  the 
agonized  father :  "  Kate,  my  daughter  Kate,  fled  ? — left  you  ? 
— left  her  hushand  ?" 

With  all  Merton*s  caution  as  to  the  trial,  and  the  murder 
of  Lavington,  touching  which  suhjects  his  humhle  friend  had 
put  him  upon  his  guard,  he  did  not  know  that  the  aged 
parent  (or  reputed  parent,  as  auctioneers  and  lawyers  say  of 
manors)  of  his  Kate  had  heen  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
whole  affair  of  her  infidehty,  ab  initio,  nor  that  he  had  been 
so  kept  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  who  had  declared 
his  dissolution  to  be  the  almost  certain  result  of  the  agitation 
producible  by  his  knowledge  of  such  dreadful  facts. 

^*  Tell  me.  Sir — tell  me,  I  implore  you — do  not  deceive 
me — has  she  played  you  false  ?"  cried  Etherington,  in  a 
state  of  convulsive  agony. 

"Good  Heavens!  what  have  I  done?"  declaimed  our 
hero. 

**  I  know  it — ^I  know  it  all ; — now  I  know  why  the  Lon- 
don papers  have  been  studiously  kept  from  me ;  oh,  tell  m^, 
I  implore  you,  speak  the  truth — the  whole  truth." 

**  I  have  said  too  much  to  retract.  Sir,"  said  Henry ;  "let 
me  entreat  you  to  compose  yourself.  Pardon  her,  pardon 
her :  I  have  forgiven  her ; — it  was,  indeed,  my  own  fault — 
it  was  I  who  was  to  blame." 

Here,  in  spite  of  Merton*s  anxiety  to  palliate  and  qualify, 
the  old  gendeman  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  convulsions. 
Henry  instantly  rang  the  bell ;  in  reply  to  which,  not  only 
the  servant,  but  EUza  herself,  who  had  that  instant  arrived 
from  her  walk,  attended  by  her  husband,  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

In'her  distress  at  the  alarming  appearance  of  her  parent, 
she  passed  Henry  unheeded,  who,  catchin^her  husband's 
arm,  led  or  rather  dragged  him  from  the  chamber  into  an 
adjoining  room. 
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**  For  mercy's  sake,"  said  Henry,  "  hear  me — Glisten  to 
me.  Acquit  me  of  intentional  cruelty — I  fear  I  have  done 
incalculable  mishief — I  have  disclosed  the  secret  of  Kate's 
infidelity  to  her  father !" 

**  Merciful  powers  !'*  exclaimed  Wilmore,  **  he  has  hither- 
to been  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  it  all. — To  whom,  then, 
can  I  be  speaking  ?** 

"  Merton,  her  husband  !** 

"The  murderer  of  Lavington!"  said  Wilmore,  starting 
from  him  with  horror. 

'*  No,  no ;  assure  yourself  of  my  innocence  of  that.  Oh, 
why — why  did  I  come  hither  to  scatter  mischief  around  me? 
I  sought  here  an  asylum  till  night  from  my  pursuers." 

**  Did  you  tell  him  that  too  ?'*  asked  Wilmore. 

« "^o — no ;  I  had  been  cautioned  on  that  point/'  replied 
Merton. 

**  Mr.  Merton,  you  say  you  are  innocent — am  I  to  under- 
stand the  assertion,  as  made  upon  your  honour,  in  confidence 
and  truth  ?" 

" By  Heaven,  I  am!"  repeated  Merton, 

"  Then  you  are  safe ;  but  I  fear  the  blow  you  have  inno- 
cently inflicted  will  produce  the  most  dreadful  consequences 
upon  the  poor  invahd." 

"  Henry— oh,  Henry !"  exclaimed  a  voice  of  alarm  and 
wretchedness.     **  Wilmore,  where  are  you  ?" 

"  My  life — my  Eliza !"  cried  Wilmore. 

She  rushed  into  the  room,  and,  throwing  herself  back  upon 
the  sofa,  screamed,  or  rather  shrieked,  gasping  for  breath, 
and  hiding  her  face  with  her  hands — "  He  is  gone  ! — ^Wil- 
more,  he  is  gone ! — my  beloved  father  is  gone !" 

Wilmore  and  Henry  too  well  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
dreadful  words,  and  flew  from  the  apartment  into  Mr. 
Etherington's  room,  while  others  ran  to  Eliza  9  help.  It 
was  all  too  true — ^the  vital  spark  had  fled ;  and  the  pious 
exemplary  Etherington  was  past  the  power  of  fi&te  in  this 
world ! 

What  Merton's  feelings  might  be  upon  this  new  occasion 
of  horror — how  he  bore  this  new  accumulation  of  misery, 
who  shall  say  ?  What  the  sensations  of  Wilmore,  under  the 
circumstances,  were,  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  describe. 
The  sudden,  the  unexpected,  the  extraordinary  intrusion  of 
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the  culprit  into  their  peaceful  dwelling,  there  being  only  his 
own  evidence  of  his  innocence  against  a  verdict  of  his 
countrymen;  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Eliza  as  to  whom 
he  really  was;  the  dreadful  confusion  he  had,  so  unac- 
countably to  her,  created  in  the  family ;  the  acceleration  of 
her  father's  dissolution,  which  was  doubtlessly  induced  by 
some  communication  made  by  the  stranger  —  it  was  all 
too  late  to  moralize  or  argue:  here  was  the  man;  — 
and  Wilmore  had  a  most  diScult  and  distracting  part  to 
act. 

His  doubts  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards 
Henry,  however,  were  very  soon  set  at  rest.  The  innocent 
Susan  had  been  again  encountered  by  Messrs.  Sparks/ 
Middleton,  and  Co.,  had  again  been  questioned,  and  in  the 
native  innocence  of  her  hearty  and  in  vindication  of  the  truth 
of  her  original  story,  not  only  persisted  in  it,  but  offered 
the  strongest  proof  of  her  correctness,  by  informing  them 
that  she  had  actually  seen  the  man  of  whom  she  had  before 
spoken  escape  from  her  mother's  house,  since  their  visit ; 
that  she  had  seen  him  go  into  the  parsonage ;  and,  more- 
over, that  she  was  sure  he  was  at  that  moment  there. 

Here  was  a  probability  of  circumstance  too  strong  not 
to  strike  even  the  constables — it  was  the  natural  retreat  of 
the  rector's  son-in-law.  And  though  Mr.  Wilmore,  for 
reasons  we  can  perfectly  comprehend  (though,  perhaps, 
the  plebeians  could  not),  had  not  chosen  to  commence  his 
acquaintance  with  his  ill-fated  brother-in-law,  while  under 
confinement  upon  the  repulsive  charge  upon  which  he  was 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  still  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity  would  prompt  the  inhabitants  of  the  rectory  tO 
give  him  shelter. 

Away,  therefore,  went  the  officers,  demanded  and  obtained 
admission  to  the  parsonage  in  the  moment  of  confusion ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  weepings  of  the  servants  for  their 
master,  in  the  midst  of  Eliza's  agonising  cries,  and  in  the 
moment  when  Wilmore  was  deliberating  how  he  should 
act  towards  his  unwelcome  visiter,  laid  hands  upon  the 
devoted  ;Merton,  who  felt  that  his  name  and  appearance 
would  now  be  eternally  associated  in  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Wilmore  with  the  destruction  of  her  parent,  as  well  as  the 
disgrace  of  her  sister;. and  who  really  enYy^ed.T€asi  ^^ssbd^ 
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tbe  wretchedness  he  had  caused,  witnessed,  and  experienced, 
by  the  summons  of  the  law  to  the  scaffold. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  Mr.  Merton  was  safely  lodged 
in  a  cell,  with  treble  gratings,  and  as  much  iron  about  his 
body  as  ever  decorated  poor  Baron  Trenck,  that  EHza  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  or 
knew  who  the  basilisk  was  who  had  brought  death  and 
desolation  into  the  family.  The  horror  she  had  previously 
conceived  for  him  now  exceeded  all  description  :  she  would 
not  hear  a  word  in  his  vindication,  and,  above  all,  treated 
yriih  contempt  and  total  disbelief  the  animated  protestations 
of  innocence  as  to  Lavington's  murder  which  he  had  made 
to  her  husband. 

To  be  sure,  Henry  seemed  to  have  been  bom  not  only 
to  be  constantly  miserable  himself,  but  to  be  the  perpetual 
cause  of  misery  in  others.  For,  although  in  point  of  fact 
the  life  of  Mr.  Etherington  might,  and  in  all  probabiUty 
would,  have  ended  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  hours,  still  the 
visiter  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  affectionate  daughter,  the 
actual  murderer  of  her  parent.  Poor  Henry  was  not  at  all 
soothed,  imder  the  circumstances,  at  finding  Mrs.  Harland's 
cottage  shut  up,  as  he  passed  it  on  his  return  to  gaol,  or 
at  hearing  that  she  had  been  apprehended  and  carried 
before  a  magistrate,  for  having  knowingly  concealed  a 
capital  felon,  and  moreover  obstructed  the  officers  of  justice 
in  their  duty. 

When  the  iron  gates  of  the  gaol  creaked  on  their  hinges, 
and  closed  after  him  with  a  heavy  clanging  noise,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  was  shut  out  for  ever  ^om  die  world.  And  his 
first  enquiries  of  the  gaoler  were  when  the  sentence  of  the 
law  was  to  be  executed  ?  He  was  told  that  he  should  know 
as  soon  as  the  sheriff  had  fixed  the  time;  but  he  was 
cautioned  to  prepare  himself  for  a  speedy  termination  to 
his  sufferings,  as,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  escape, 
decided  and  immediate  measures  were  absolutely  necessary, 
as  well  for  security  as  example.  - 

When  Henry  found  himself  in  a  worse  and  more  loath- 
some cell  than  the  one  which  he  had  previously  occupied — 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  sheriff  had  directed  that 
he  should  at  night  be  chained  to  the  fioor,  the  poor  young 
man  began  to  8pec\i\aX.^  'vx^u^Yol  he  had  done,  during  the 
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last  few  hours.  He  had  shortened  the  life  of  the  man  whose 
daughter  he  had  already  driven  to  destruction, — he  had 
rendered  miserahle  a  peaceful  family  of  love — ^had  made  his 
name  hateful  to  the  whole  connexion — he  had  brought  a 
poor,  honest,  hard-working  woman  into  trouble  and  em- 
barrassment— he  had  shewn  a  fear  of  death — and  evinced  a 
consequent  consciousness  of  guilt — had  violated  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  those  who  had  afforded  him  every 
consistent  accommodation,  and  had  postponed  for  a  few 
hours  the  fate  for  which  his  mind  had  been  infinitely  better 
prepared  the  day  before  than  it  was  at  the  present  moment. 
To  these  reflections  were  added  the  galling  weight  of  the 
irons,  the  hard  floor  of  the  cell  in  which  darkness  was  only 
visible,  and  the  absence  of  the  chaplain,  who  was  gone  out 
of  the  town  to  an  agreeable  dinner-party,  from  which,  after 
taking  his  cheerful  glass  in  the  circle  of  his  aflectionate 
friends,  he  would  quietly  return  to  his  house,  go  to  rest, 
rise  to-morrow,  and  dine  somewhere  else,  while  Henry, 
poor  wretch,  would  pine  in  the  depths  of  sorrow  till — 
when ? 

That  was  the  question ;  and  very  shortly  was  it  answered. 
The  sheriff  had  fixed  twelve  o'clock  the  following  day  for 
the  execution;  but,  instead  of  visiting  the  prisoner,  as  he 
had  kindly  and  considerately  done  before,  he  sent  the  under- 
sheriff,  who  gave  the  gaoler  the  strictest  orders  as  to  the 
necessary  degree  of  restraint  to  be  imposed  upon  his  charge ; 
to  which  the  gaoler,  whose  feelings  were  hurt  by  the  dis- 
honourable conduct  of  a  man  who  could  be  so  extremely 
ungentlemanly  as  to  attempt  to  escape  hanging,  after  such 
civil  treatment  as  he  had  received  at  ^t^  hands,  took  care 
to  adhere  most  rigidly ;  and  when  he  locked  up  my  hero 
for  the  night,  he  deposited  within  his  reach  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  pitcher  of  water,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  departed  without  making  a  single  observation,  fastening 
tiie  treble  doors  of  the  cell  and  passage  with  an  elaborated 
nicety,  and  an  extra  proportion  of  noise. 

And  here  we  are,  within  a '  few  hours  of  thf  conclusion 
of  the  life  now  inevitably  devoted  to  the  claims  of  justice ! 
In  a  few  hours  all  that  interested  us  will  have  ceased  to 
be !  and,  most  certainly,  nothing  could  more  have  seriously 
tended  to  unsettle  his  thoughts  of  unearthly  tbiiv^^  ^l^^asssL 
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tiie  dreadfdl  scene  he  had  recently  witnessed  and  in  which 
he  had  played  so  prominent  a  part.  He  felt  that  he  would 
give  the  world  to  see  Wilmore,  even  for  five  minates,  but 
it  was  most  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  gratification.  It 
would  have  been  unnatural  that  he  should,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, visit  him;  and  he  might  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  it;  yet,  when  the  doors  of  his  dungeon  were  opened 
in  the  morning,  and  presented  the  chaplain  to  his  view,  he 
felt  a  shock  of  disappointment,  for  he  had  buoyed  himself 
np  with  the  expectation  that  Wilmore  might  have  strained 
a  point  to  come  to  him.  He  rejoiced,  however,  again,  to 
have  the  aid  of  his  spiritual  comforter ;  and,  having  stated 
to  him  all  the  events  of  the  previous  morning,  and  begged 
him  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  wretched  feunily 
whose  unhappiness  he  had  so  materially  increased,  if  not 
altogether  caused,  he  felt  himself  more  calm  and  composed 
than  he  could  have  expected  at  such  a  crisis.  He  requested 
a  glass  of  wine  just  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  vehicle 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and 
when  it  was  announced  that  all  was  ready,  he  walked  for- 
ward to  the  yard,  where  his  irons  were  again  removed,  and 
his  arms  pinioned.  He  proceeded  precisely  at  noon  to  a 
mourning-coach  which  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  prison,  and 
with  which  he  was  specially  indulged  for  his  last  melan- 
choly journey. 

It  was  with  difficulty  he  stepped  into  the  carriage,  from 
the  uselessness  of  his  arms  :  he  was  almost  lifted  in  by  the 
chaplain,  who,  with  the  under-sheriff,  took  their  seats 
within-side,  the  executioner  mounting  the  box,  and  the 
gaoler  riding  with  many  of  the  sheriff's  officers  round  about 
the  coach. 

The  bells  tolled  heavily,  and  the  mournful  procession 
moved  slowly  and  solemnly  along.  The  windows  were 
thronged  with  people;  and  amongst  the  number  there 
appeared  a  predominant  proportion  of  females.  The  escape 
had  added  a  new  interest  to  the  ceremonial,  and,  doubt- 
lessly attracted  an  additional  concourse  of  spectators.  Henry 
seldom  raised  his  countenance,  but  he  was  calm  and  col- 
lected ;  even  some  coarse  jokes  which  were  bandied  about 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  mob  passed  unheeded  by 
bim,  nor  did  he  o^peax  moN^^,  \^,  at  the  taming  of  the 
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road,  he  lifted  tiis  eyes  mechanically  towards  the  window 
of  the  coach,  and  heheld  on  the  edge  of  the  highway,  the 
fatal  gallows !  His  heart  at  that  moment  heat  rapidly — ^the 
lofty  Tree  of  Justice  was  surrounded  hy  a  multitude  anxiously 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  culprit ;  and  as  he  approached, 
they  expressed  in  no  decent  language  their  disapprobation 
of  the  delay  which  they  seemed  to  think  had  unnecessarily 
occurred  in  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.  Perhaps 
there  never  had  been  a  phalanx  of  human  beings,  assembled 
on  such  an  occasion,  who  expressed  such  universal  and 
collective  abhorrence  and  animosity  towards  a  criminal  as 
this  — >  indeed,  the  avowal  of  the  popular  feeling  could 
scarcely  be  repressed. 

The  coach  having  been  drawn  up  on  the  side  of  the  road 
where  a  small  temporary  platform  had  been'  erected  under 
the  gallows,  the  chaplain  first  stepped  from  it,  then  followed 
the  under-sheriff,  and  last  came — the  prisoner.  He  was  as 
pale  as  death;  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  the 
carriage,  which  was  equally  great  with  that  which  he  ex- 
perienced when  getting  into  it,  gave  to  his  step  and  manner 
the  appearance  of  terror  and  trepidation,  which  in  fact  he 
did  not  feel. 

He  now  passed  some  minutes  in  devotion  with  the  clergy- 
man ;  during  which  time  the  under-sheriff,  who  was  en-» 
gaged  to  dine  early  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and 
Siought  the  sooner  the  afiair  was  over  the  better,  beckoned 
the  executioner,  who,  after  removing  Henry's  neckcloth, 
proceeded  to  place  the  fatal  noose  over  his  head,  and  thus 
accoutred,  my  poor  hero  ascended  the  ladder  which  led  to 
the  fatal  scaffold.  The  executioner's  assistant  now  mounted 
the  gallows  and  made  fast  the  halter,  when  the  under-sheriff 
and  Jack  Ketch  left  the  more  elevated  part  of  the  platform, 
the  latter  descending,  to  be  ready  to  knock  away  the  fatal 
bolt  which  was  to  launch  Merton  into  eternity. 

The  chaplain  was  alone  with  him  on  the  drop.  They 
prayed  together — ^he  put,  as  a  last  question  to  the  wretched 
man,  whether  there  was  any  thing  he  desired  to  say — any 
wish  he  had  to  express.  He  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
the  chaplain  turned  to  quit  him,  when  a  shout  was  heard  in 
the  crowd,  followed  by  a  general  movement;  this  again 
was  succeeded  by  a  distant  cry  of — "  Stop  the  execution  I — 
Stop!— Stop  J" 
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The  sea  of  heads  waved  to  and  fro— two  or  three  horse- 
men were  seen  riding  through  the  vast  and  compact  mass 
of  people ;  one^  in  an  agony  of  exertion,  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief to  attract  attention. 

Henry's  feelings  overcame  him — ^the  paase — the  suspense 
— his  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  was  passing,  (for  the  cap 
had  been  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  he,  from  being  pinioned, 
was  unable  to  remove  it) — ^the  cry  of  '*  Stop  the  execution!" 
or  something  which  sounded  like  it,  rang  in  his  ears  at  the 
moment  when  he  expected  the  fatal  plank  to  fall  from 
under  him.  He  staggered  and  fainted,  and  would  have 
dropped,  had  not  the  chaplain  rushed  towards  him,  and 
caught  him  in  his  arms.  He  withdrew  the  cap  from  his 
face  to  give  him  air — the  wretched  sufferer  breathed  again. 
By  this  time  the  coming  horsemen  had  reached  the  sct^old 
-<yae  of  them  flew  up  its  steps-a  confased  murmur  again 
assailed  Merton's  ear — he  opened  his  half- closed  eyes,  and 
beheld  on  the  platform  before  him — Sir  Harrt  Lavino- 
TON  !  !  ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

**  Weel,"  said  the  Deacon  to  Mrs.  Mac-Candlish,  as  he  accepted  her 
offer  of  a  glass  of  bitters  at  the  bar,  *'.the  de'il's  no  sae  ill  as  he's  ca'd. 
It's  pleasant  to  see  a  gentleman  pay  the  regard  to  the  business  o'  the 
county  that  Mr.  Glossin  does." 

A  SHOUT  rent  the  skies,  such  as  seldom  had  been  heard 
upon  that  fatal  spot.  The  dead  was  alive — the  guilty  in- 
nocent !  To  be  thus  unexpectedly  saved  from  death  and 
ignominy,  how  awfully  surprising!  To  any  other  man  this 
restoration,  not  only  to  safety — but  to  innocence ;  not  only 
to  life — but  to  society,  would  have  been,  indeed,  the  most 
overwhelming,  the  most  stupendously  gratifying.  But  look 
at  Merton ! — look  at  his  prevailing  fate  !  How  is  he  snatched 
from  perdition  ? — ^how  rescued  from  the  very  brink  of 
eternity  ? — to  whom  does  he  owe  his  preservation,  his 
existence,  his  character  ? — to  Lavington — ^to  him  to  whom 
of  all  men  he  would  owe  the  least — to  him  who  had  so 
deeply,  so  bitterly  injured  him. 
Lavington,  liowevet,N^^'&Xo\CLWSifcLQae  of  the  world  to  allow 
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such  feelings  to  interfere  with  his  explanation  to  the  people, 
80  necessary  atjthe  moment.  He  felt^  as  well  as  Merton,  the 
delicacy  of  their  relative  situations ;  but  he  felt  also  the  im- 
portance to  the  innocent  culprit  (for  culprit  he  had  literally 
been)  of  an  immediate  explanation.  Nothing,  he  knew, 
could  be  a  more  satisfactory  exoneration  of  a  presumed  mur- 
derer than  the  personal  appearance  of  his  supposed  victim ; 
and,  therefore,  with  as  much  composure  as  the  difficulty  of 
the  circumstances,  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  his 
individual  exertions  left  him,  he  spoke  to  the  assembled 
crowd,  told  them  who  he  was,  and  begged  those  nearest  to 
communicate  to  those  farther  removed  the  purport  of  his  ad- 
dress ;  he  added  that  he  could  not  be  expected  then  to  enter 
into  details,  but  he  promised  them  that  every  particular 
should  be  disclosed  to  the  magistrates  immediately  on  their 
return  to  the  town. 

The  English  heart  is  susceptible  of  the  strongest  impres- 
sions and  emotions ;  the  moment  that  the  stem  mob,  whose 
cries  had  been  loud  for  justice  upon  the  patrician  blood-spiller, 
were  made  to  understand,  first  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Baronet,  then  by  his  harangue,  and  finally  by  the  cordial 
greetings  which  Henry  received  from  the  sherifis  and  chap- 
lain, and  others  immediately  round  him,  that  his  innocence 
was  satisfactorily  authenticated,  and  officially  recognised, 
they  joined  in  the  most  enthusiastic  and  extravagant  testi- 
monies of  their  joy  and  exultation. 

They  lost  no  time  in  seizing  upon  the  newly-released 
victim,  and  hoisting  him  upon  their  shoulders,  risked  his 
neck  a  second  time  by  carrying  him  in  triumph  towards  the 
town ;  others  of  the  mob  at  the  same  time  leading,  patting, 
and  caressing  the  panting  horse  which  had  borne  his  deliverer 
to  the  rescue ;  while  Sir  Harry  himself,  with  the  sensitive 
delicacy  of  high  feeling  (of  which,  however  perverted  his 
accomplishments  and  talents,  he  had  an  abundance),  having 
mingled  with  the  crowd  unobserved,  joined  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  throng,  and  returned  thus  unostentatiously  to  the 
principal  inn. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  spite  of  the  feeble  resistance  of  the 
poise  cormtatus,  a  portion  of  the  multitude  were  amusing 
themselves  by  levelling  with  the  ground  the  Tree  of  Justice, 
while  others  who  had  procured  axes  for  the  ^ar^Qae» AsMsaa^ 
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themselves  in  chopping  the  apparatus  of  death  into  sizeable 
logs,  wherewith  to  make  a  huge  bonfire  at  night,  in  honour 
of  poor  Merton's  happy  escape. 

Lavington  being,  as  I  have  just  said,  on  the  one  hand 
conscious  how  irksome  his  continued  presence  would  be  to 
Henry,  and  on  the  other,  anxious  beyond  measure  that  his 
exertions  in  his  behalf,  in  the  recent  danger  and  difficulty 
from  which  he  had  extricated  him,  should  not  have  the 
appearance  of  an  attempted  set-off  in  their  accounts,  to  his 
past  misconduct  towards  him,  informed  the  high- sheriff,  to 
whom  he  inunediately  applied  himself,  that  if  his  deposition 
to  facts  was  essential  to  the  liberation  and  final  emancipation 
of  Mr.  Merton  from  his  charge  and  custody,  he  would  wish 
to  make  every  necessary  statement  immediately,  as  pressing 
business  called  him  immediately  to  London. 

The  simple  fact  of  Sir  Harry  Lavington's  existence,  whose 
identity  was  proved  by  his  own  servant,  who,  like  a  staunch 
and  faithful  vassal,  had  sworn  not  to  leave  the  country  till 
he  had  seen  the  end  of  the  base  fellow  **  as  did  his  master ;" 
and  who  was  actually  at  the  place  of  execution,  would  have 
been,  in  the  estimation  of  those  not  learned  in  the  law, 
of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  the  sheriff  in  discharging  the 
late  prisoner :  however,  those  who  are  aware  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  our  constitution  well  know  that,  in  point  of  law 
it  was  no  such  thing ;  and,  moreover,  if  it  had  been,  the 
said  sheriff  was  a  Tory,  marvellously  sfraid  of  responsi- 
bihty,  and  proportionably  timid  in  all  his  acts  and  deci- 
sions ;  and  when  it  was  represented  that  a  bill  of  indictment 
had  been  preferred  against  the  same  person  for  passing 
forged  bank-notes,  he  felt  it  imperatively  necessary  to  have 
the  whole  of  that  afiair  investigated  also,  and  determined 
upon  keeping  his  prisoner  in  custody,  till  he  wrote  to,  and 
received  an  answer  from,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  on  the  subject.  Such  is  the  ^'facUis  de* 
scensus,"  even  to  the  minor  pandemonium  of  a  county  gaol. 

Lavington  gave  the  injured  husband  the  benefit  of  hb 
testimony  upon  this  latter  point,  by  declaring  his  entire  dis- 
belief in  the  whole  story  of  the  forgery.  However,  the 
sheriff  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  romantic  liberality  of  the 
young  baronet,  and  begged  him  to  confine  himself  to  such  a 
statement  aa  he  m\g^l  lQx>N^\d  by  that  night's  post  to 
WliitehaU, 
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Accordingly,  Sir  Harry  made  a  formal  deposition,  in 
which  he  candidly  stated  the  real  cause  of  his  appearance  at, 
and  disappearance  from,  Lowestoffe,  without  any  regard  to 
his  own  feelings,  or  any  desire  to  disguise  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  llie  Baronet  was  gallant  and  gay — he 
was  yoong  and  giddy — he  was  moreover  handsome,  elegant 
and  accomplished,  hut,  alas!  he  was  poor;  and,  after 
having  run  a  glorious  course,  became  so  desperately  in- 
volved that  the  charming  extravagance  of  his  friend's  wife 
brought  on  a  crisis,  of  the  approach  of  which  she  was  per- 
fectly aware,  and  warily  qidtted  her  paramour  purposely  to 
avoid  it. 

I  should,  in  justice  to  Liavington,  correct  this  last  passage. 
Merton  was  not  his  friend — barely  an  acquaintance ;  and, 
if  excuses  ever  may  be  made  for  that  which  no  sophistry 
can  change  from  vice,  there  are  certainly  more  palliations 
to  be  found  in  the  case  before  us  than  in  any  other  I  per- 
haps ever  met  with.  However,  Mrs.  Merton,  whose  love — 
if  love  it  might  be  called — was  of  the  gay  and  splendid  sort, 
had  a  disposition  for  roving,  which  nothing  but  loading  the 
wings  of  her  cupid  with  gold  could  restrain.  She  was,  as 
I  at  first  called  her,  a  splendid  peril — a  fine  firework,  bril- 
liant and  noisy,  astounding  and  dazzling,  and  beautiful, 
indeed,  as  an  exhibition ;  but  which,  if  a  man  brought  into 
his  home  of  homes,  would  undoubtedly  go  off  some  day,  to 
his  utter  confusion,  and  bum  his  fingers  into  the  bargain. 

She  was  a  strange  mixture  of  contradictions ;  nor  can 
any  of  us,  yet  exactly  see  why  she  so  anxiously  wrought 
her  union  with  our  hero.  The  world  has  said  that  the 
difference  between  her  prudence  and  that  of  Miss  Mary 
Graham,  -of  Haversfield,  consisted  in  the  precautionary 
measures  she  adopted,  so  as  to  insure  the  preservation  of 
her  respectability,  even  in  the  most  particular  extremity. 

At  all  events,  Lavington's  conduct  towards  Kate's  in- 
jured  husband,  in   the    circumstances   of  his  vindication 
I     and  release,  was  highly  praiseworthy,  as   the  sequel  vrill' 
shew. 

Liavington,  as  I  have  just  stated,  being  greatly  embar- 
rassed in  his  circumstances,  resolved  to  do  that  which  any 
body  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  steam  themselves  to 
Calais,  or  Boulogne,  or  Limoniere  them^Vse^  \.o  V^^^x^!:^^^^ 
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metropolis,  will  clearly  perceive  that  many  of  his  ftiends 
have  done  before  him — namely,  to  treat  his  noisy  creditors 
as  Reynard  does  the  hounds,  and  convey  the  body  they 
were  so  anxious  to  possess  beyond  the  reach  of  that  trouble- 
some law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  which  flourishes  with  such 
honest  and  equitable  severity  over  the  whole  surfax^e  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  wary  duns  were,  however,  too  keen  for  him ;  they 
got  scent  of  his  proposed  migration,  and  posted  themselves 
at  Brighton,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Dover,  Margate, 
and  indeed  at  all  the  probable  places  of  embarkation,  lets 
and  hindrances  to  his  "flytting,"  as  the  Scotch  call  it.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  too  cunning  to  run  himself  into 
unnecessary  danger,  and  resolved  upon  starting  for  Harwich, 
and  sailing  thence,  per  packet,  to  HoUand,  as  being  the 
least  likely  route  imaginable.  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to 
Harwich,  calling  himself  Mr.  Vanderstop,  or  Clutterbuck, 
or  by  some  equally  extraordinary  name ;  and,  having  ascer- 
tained that  no  packet  was  to  sail  for  two  or  three  days,  was 
preparing,  under  the  happy  concealment  of  the  curious 
appellation  he  had  selected,  to  remain  perdu  where  he  was ; 
but  the  chase  was  too  sharp  for  him :  he  had  been  traced 
to  the  spot;  and,  like  our  waggish  monarch  in  the  oak 
(according  to  Hume's  version  of  the  story,)  heard  enquiries 
made  after  himself,  by  the  man-hunters  themselves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs. 

This  alarmed  him,  and,  finding  Essex  too  hot  to  hold  him, 
he  began  to  scheme  and  calculate  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
He  sent  for  the  master  of  a  cutter,  who  was  especially 
recommended  to  him  by  mine  host  of  the  Cups,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  he  would  undertake  a  trip  across  the  Channel 
for  a  reasonable  consideration. 

"My  good  friend,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "you  see  I  have  a 
pressing  emergency  to  get  to  Helvoetsluys  as  soon  as 
possible.  My  name  is  Andrew  Vanderstop — I  am  a  mer- 
chant, and  every  thing  depends  on  my  speedy  arrival  on  the 
Continent." 

*'  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  man,  **  I  knows  what  tac  you  are 
on.  Sir  Harry  V 

'*  Whatl"    cxdaimtd   \\i^    petrified  Baronet,    "  am  I 
known  ?" 
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Known!"  said  the  Skipper,  "ah,  known  amongst  a 
thoosand.  You  don't  remember  mcj  Sir  Harry;  many  a 
time  you've  sailed  imder  my  Lord's  red  Burgee  in  the 
dubA 

"  Lord ,  what  lord  ?" 

"Lord  Morriston,  Sir  Harry.  The  Fanny,  of  Cowes, 
32  tons,  coppered  up  to  the  bends ;  yawl  -  rigged ;  and 
l)eats  the  Pearl  hollow  in  a  light  wind." 

"  But,  pray,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

**  I  have  left  my  Lord,  Sir  Harry,"  said  the  man.  "  His 
Lordship,  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry — he  couldn't  attend 
to  the  Fanny  and  my  Lady  too.  Sir  Harry !  Besides,  my 
Lady's  not  fond  of  the  water ;  there's  no  'counting  for  taste. 
So  I  left  my  Lord,  and  turned  trader !" 

"I  thought  I  remembered  your  face,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
"  when  you  came  into  the  room." 

"  I  know'd  you  the  minute  I  see'd  you,  Sir  Harry,"  said 
Burridge ;  "  though  you  were  near  Hull-down  when  they 
first  hsuled  me !" 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  know  me,  perhaps  you  will  let 
me  in  confidence  tell  you  the  reason  of  my  being  here." 

"  Tell — tell  that  to  the  marines,  Sir  Harry  :  I  knows  it 
an  aforehand;"  said  Burridge  :  '*  here's  been  two  chaps  on 
the  look-out  for  you,  for  the  last  three  days  past ;  this  is  no 
roadstead  for  you,  I  can  tell  you !" 

•'  What  on  earth  shall  I  do !" 

'^Nothing:  you'll  do  a  deal  better  on  the  water,  take 
my  word  for 't,"  said  Burridge. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  passage  ?"  said  the  Baronet. 

'*  Passage  !"  replied  Burridge, "  ay,  ay,  Sir,  as  snug  and  as 
comfortable  as  a  judge  in  an  Ind3nnan,  if  so  be  as  you  can 
wait  till  Friday,  but  that  I'm  sure  you  can't." 

*•  Have  you  no  plan  ?" 

''  I  think  I  coidd  scheme  for  you — after  the  fashion  of 
ronning  contrabands.  If  you  will  take  my  advice.  Sir 
Harry,  you  will  get  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Whither  am  I  to  go  ?" 

*'  Shall  I  tell  ye  what 's  what  ? — get  out  o'  this  county. 
YoU'Can  do 't  at  night  by  land,  tho*f  you  must  n  t  by  water. 
Set  every  thing  below  and  aloft,  studdmg- sails  and  all,  and 
bear  up  for  Shotley-gate  over  the  ferry  •,  thet^  ^ovLXi^aX  ^^cfc 

*i  ^  ^ 
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Essex  cruisers — that 's  Suffolk.  If  you  can  find  a  barbonr 
now,  down  at  Lowestoffe,  till  Friday  morning,  and  the 
wind  holds  as  it  is.  Til  be  lying  to,  on  and  off  there,  and 
send  my  mate  and  Bill  (that 's  my  boy  as  is  'prenticed  to 
me),  ashore  for  you  in  the  boat.  Sir  Harry  !*' 

"  A  most  excellent  and  subtle  scheme,  Mr.  Burridge,'' 
said  the  Baronet. 

*'  You  just  give  an  order  to  the  landlord  to  let  me  have 
your  trunks,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  call  yourself  what 
ever  you  like.  Leave  all  the  rest  to  me  and  my  mate ;  and 
on  Friday  morning,  please  the  pigs.  Sir  Harry,  as  soon 
after  daylight  as  may  be,  you'll  see  the  Phcenix  standing  on 
and  off  for  you.  You'll  know  her  by  her  taunt-mast,  Sir 
Harry,  and  square  top-sail ;  besides,  I'll  have  a  blue-aad- 
white  diagonal  at  my  gaff,  then  you  can't  miss  her. 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  this  scheme,"  said 
the  embarrassed  Baronet,  who,  having  quite  satisfied  Mr. 
Burridge  of  his  liberality,  and  received  sufficient  testimonials 
from  mine  host  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  any  engagement 
entered  into  by  the  said  personage,  delivered  Mr.  Vander- 
stop's  trunks  to  the  skipper;  and,  having  paid  his  bill, 
proceeded,  as  if  with  Burridge,  towards  the  beach :  but  au 
lieu  de  cela,  the  moment  they  lost  sight  of  the  inn,  the 
boatman  and  the  Baronet  parted  company ;  and,  while  the 
old  tar  betook  himself  to  his  house,  where  he  might  safely 
stow  away  the  baggage  till  the  following  afternoon,  when 
he  was  to  sail,  the  lady-killer  commenced  a  pedestrian 
excursion,  with  his  wardrobe  enclosed  in  a  small  Talise, 
secured  by  a  patent  Bramah  lock,  hanging  in  his  hand, 
having  no  object  in  view  except  the  attainment  to  LoWe- 
stoffe,  on  or  before  the  following  evening. 

The  pains  of  pleasure,  and  the  sorrows  of  gaiety,  are 
innumerable;  and,  though  hidden  assiduously  from  ^the 
public  eye,  day  after  day,  incidents  are  occurring  to  men  of 
equal  rank  and  fashion  with  Lavington,  not  one  whit  less 
irksome  and  galling  than  this  which  I  am  called  upon  to 
record.  It  is  only  by  occasional  developments  in  police 
reports,  or  trials  in  our  Courts  of  law,  that  the  million  see 
into  the  arcana  of  the  world  in  which  they  Uve.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  lancet,  who  would  have  perished  rather 
than  carry  a  parce\\)eiate  com^^si^^\fiaadbed  ^ily  with  hi« 
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leathern  casket  under  his  arm,  and  never  felt  the  load ;  so 
light  was  his  heart  at  having  escaped  the  watchful  myr- 
midons of  the  law. 

To  describe  the  anxiety  which  the  Baronet  endured  until 
he  bad  crossed  the  ferry  and  reached  Shotley,  to  enumerate 
the  varioos  little  difficulties  he  encountered  in  his  progress 
to  Ipswich,  his  artful  manoeuvres  and  skilful  evasions,  till 
at  four  o'clock  the  following  afternoon  he  deposited  his 
body  safely  at  the  Spread  Eagle  at  Wrentham,  would  be  to 
enter  too  minutely  into  details  in  which  we  are  not  parti- 
cularly interested,  till  the  evening  commences. 

At  night-fall  the  gallant  Baronet  contrived  to  reach 
Lowestoffe,  where  his  wistful  eyes  in  the  morning  were  to 
be  blest  with  the  taunt-masted  Phoenix,  with  the  blue-and- 
white  diagonal  at  her  ga£F.  Arrived,  according  to  the 
jnrogramme,  with  his  valise  under  his  arm,  he  was  received 
and  treated  at  the  inn  with  a  degree  of  respect  and  attention 
not  quite  equal  to  that  bestowed  upon  Henry,  who  had  no 
parcel  to  carry,  Sir  Harry  having  fallen  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  a  pedestrian  commercial  traveller ;  for,  siuce 
the  truth  must  be  told,  it  may  be  right  to  observe  that,  in 
the  general  wreck  of  his  affairs,  he  had  left  the  crack  regi- 
ment of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  and 
having  exchanged  to  the  half-pay  of  the  60th  Foot,  con- 
sidered the  demolition  of  those  crinitory  mementos  of  his 
former  gaiety  (his  mustachios)  absolutely  necessary. 

Here,  then,  we  have  traced  Sir  Harry  to  the  inn,  in 
perfect  security ;  we  know,  of  our  own  knowledge,  how 
safely  he  retired  to  rest,  and  how  cautiously  he  "  put  out 
the  Ught." 

When  he  awoke,  the  room  being  darkened  by  the 
shutters  which  were  closed,  he  perceived  the  door  ajar,  and 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  his  nocturnal  companion 
had  yet  risen.  He  looked  towards  the  bed  which  he  had 
occupied,  and  found  the  curtains  open;  he  rose,  and 
unfastened  the  shutters— he  saw  that  the  tenant  of  the 
other  couch  had  fled ! 

In  .one  minute  Sir  Harry  transformed  his  absent  com- 
panion into  an  officer  of  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk,  or,  at  least, 
into  one  of  his  London  creditors,  into  whose  society  ill-luck 
had  thus  strangely  thrown  him.    Not  a  ihqtsl^t^  ^^^s^  \Rk\^ 
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lost  in  deliberation;  if  he  remained  where  be  was,  certain 
ruin  ensued ;  if  he  got  away,  perhaps  Burridge  was  already 
off  the  place,  and  he  might  be  saved. 

The  horrid  phantom  once  conjured  up,  poor  Lavington 
became  terribly  alarmed.  He  had  not  paid  his  bill — how 
could  he  leave  the  house  ?  Perhaps  the  doors  were  locked, 
yet  his  companion  was  gone  ;  at  all  events  he  could  make 
his  exit  by  the  same  means.  He  hurried  himself  in  dressing, 
and,  just  as  he  wanted  to  open  his  valise  with  his  patent 
lock,  suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  left  the  key  in  his 
writing-desk,  which  was  on  board  the  Phoenix.  To  open 
the  thmg  without  a  key,  as  all  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  Mr.  Bramah's  superior  machinery  loudly  proclaim,  was 
hopeless,  and  therefore  he  had  recourse  to  a  scheme  not 
unfrequently  adopted  by  persons  in  great  haste  with  little 
patience,  which  was  no  other  than  that  of  breaking  open 
his  minute  portmanteau. 

To  perform  this  operation,  he  had  recourse  to  various 
implements,  none  of  which  appeared  likely  to  effect  his 
purpose,  when  at  length  he  resolved  to  cut  out  the  lock, 
and  thus  obtain  access  to  the  articles  which  were  contained 
in  the  trunk.  In  making  this  attempt,  his  knife,  which  was 
extremely  sharp,  suddenly  shut  back  with  great  force  upon 
the  ball  of  the  thumb,  between  it  and  the  fore- finger,  which 
caused  a  most  extraordinary  effusion  of  blood,  and  so  much 
pain  that,  in  his  agony  and  rage  at  the  moment.  Sir  Harry 
threw  the  treacherous  weapon  from  him  with  considerable 
force.  It  bounded  under  the  bed,  whence  it  was  drawn, 
bloody  as  it  was,  in  evidence  against  Merton, 

In  hopes  of  staunching  the  wound,  Sir  Harry  bound  his 
neckcloth  round  his  hand,  but  in  vain ;  and  he  relinquished 
the  wrapper,  resolving,  as  men  sometimes  are  apt  to  do 
when  there  appears  no  remedy  for  an  evil,  to  let  it  take 
res  course ;  and  accordingly  his  right  hand  continued 
bleeding,  while  with  the  left  he  continued  dressing. 

In  his  pain,  and  the  agitation  of  his  mind  touching  the 
greater  evil  of  detention,  he  hastily,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  got  his  surtout  on,  and,  bleeding  as  he  was, 
gathered  up  his  damaged  valise,  and,  depositing  a  sovereign 
on  the  table  to  answer  any  demands  the  landlord  might 
Jbave  to  make  uponlaim  (^oiyiV3iOa.^iavxi\L<a  i^^  how- 
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ever  had  been  received  from  and  of  the  parties  concerned), 
he  proceeded  (still  bleeding  copiously)  down  the  stairs, 
when  finding  a  door  leading  into  the  inn-yard  open,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  circumstance  to  make  his  exit  from 
the  house,  and,  turning  back  and  crossing  the  street,  had 
the  delight  of  seeing  the  Phoenix  with  the  blue-and-white 
diagonal  at  her  gaff,  according  to  promise,  standing  on 
and  off. 

On  the  cliff  stood  the  wounded  cavalier;  and,  waving  his 
handkerchief  as  a  signal,  he  had  the  still  greater  pleasure 
of  beholding  a  boat,  which  had  been  under  the  lee  of  the 
Phoenix  at  the  time,  put  off  with  four  hands  in  her,  pulling 
towards  the  land.  The  deceptive  distance  of  a  vessel  on 
the  water,  added  to  his  anxiety  for  the  trajet  of  the  boat, 
made  it  seem  an  age  to  him,  before  she  neared  the  beach. 
He  then  descended  by  a  zigzag  path,  and  remained  in  a 
state  bordering  upon  niadness  till  past  seven  o'clock.  At  a 
distance,  he  saw  one  sohtary  man  walking  from  him,  and 
near  the  fishing-houses,  two  persons  evidently  employed  in 
their  ordinary  avocations.  While  he  remained  in  this 
perilous  anxiety,  the  boat  neared  the  shore,  and  the  man 
whom  he  had  seen  at  the  distance  had  evidently  turned, 
and  was  approaching  him.  This  was  Merton,  returning. 
Sir  Harry  concealed  himself  in  a  niche  of  the  cliff,  and 
looking  back  again  towards  the  path  by  which  he  had 
descended,  saw  three  men  advancing,  evidently  in  pursuit 
of  him.  It  was  all  clear,  his  nocturnal  companion  had 
risen  thus  early  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  bailiffs,  and 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  boat  touched  the  beach, 
when  more  of  a  surf  than  was  agreeable  was  rolling  in. 
Lavington  watched  his  opportunity ;  and,  at  the  moment 
when  the  distant  stranger  and  the  coming  group  were  alike 
hidden  by  certain  undulations  in  the  cliff  and  ground,  from 
the  view  of  the  boat,  he  leaped  into  it,  and  threw  himself 
at  his  length  in  the  bottom  of  it ;  the  pullers  gave  way, 
and,  having  reached  the  Phoenix  in  three  quarters  of  an 
honr,  the  gallant  cutter  topped  her  boom  and  was  off. 

In  the  mean  time  the  pursuers  had  lost  sight  of  Laving- 
ton. Not  having  yet  got  view  of  Merton,  and  puzzled 
what  to  do  when  they  saw  a  boat  pulling  from  the  shore, 
they  turned  off  to  the  men  who  were  at  work  nearer  the 
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town  to  ask  for  information,  telling  them  the  story  of  the 
supposed  murder  at  the  inn.  By  the  aid  of  a  glass,  the 
men  told  the  pursuers  that  they  had  discovered  that  the 
boat  came  ashore  with  four  pullers  and  returned  with  only 
four  pullers.  They  were  certain,  therefore,  that  the  mur- 
derer had  not  made  his  escape,  and  attributed,  very  judi- 
ciously, the  failure,  perhaps,  of  a  concerted  scheme  for  his 
embarkation,  to  the  appearance  of  those  very  constables  and 
others. 

''  And,"  said  one  of  the  men  who  had  the  glass  in  his 
hand,  "  that's  the  truth,  you  may  depend  on*t ;  for  yonder 
is  the  man  they  ha'  been  trying  to  get  aboard  !** 

The  party  looked  by  turns,  and  at  length  discovered,  by 
the  aid  of  the  landlord,  who  identified  him  at  this  distance, 
the  companion  of  the  man  whose  bed  was  drenched  in 
blood,  and  whose  body  was  missing. 

What  more  was  wanting  ? — the  blood  had  been  traced 
from  the  bed  -  room  door  to  the  steep  edge  of  the  cliff 
whence  the  murderer  had  precipitated  his  victim, — ^it  was 
the  spot  where  Lavington  had  first  stood  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief. From  the  beach  beneath.  Heaven  only  knew 
whither  he  had  dragged  him ;  but,  in  the  confusion  of 
evidence,  and  the  firm  belief  that  one  man  of  the  two  was 
actually  dead,  all  the  informants  upon  the  occasion  had  in 
the  first  instance  mistaken  Lavington  for  Merton,  none  of 
them  having,  in  fact,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  latter  till  he 
was  returning  from  bis  lengthened  soUtary  walk. 

Upon  fum  they  pounced.  The  blue  surtout — ^the  drab 
pantaloons— the  boots — the  figure  were  the  same — imagi- 
nation suppUed  the  rest;  and  as  is,  alas!  too  often  the 
case  in  matters  of  equal  importance,  they  made  up  from 
the  circumstances,  as  they  might  have  happened,  a  chain  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  actually  had. 

Lavington  said  that,  when  on  board  the  Phoenix,  by  the 
aid  of  a  bad  glass,  (for  though  the  Phcenix  was  taunt- masted, 
and  had  eight-and-twenty  cloths  in  her  main-sail,  she  did 
not  shine  in  instruments  for  observation,)  he  saw  evidently 
the  seizure  of  an  individual,  and  pointed  it  out  to  Burridge 
as  a  most  deciding  proof  of  the  goodness  of  his  fortune  in 
having  escaped,  perfectly  convinced  that  the  person  thus 
arrested  had  been  m\a\akftiLiat  Kimse//. 
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Thus,  while  the  sailing  party  were  deceived,  soothed*  and 
consoled,  Mr.  Henry  Merton  was  tried  and  condemned  for 
murder,  upon  evidence  as  clear  and  as  circumstantial  as 
ever  gentleman  in  this  world  was  hanged  upon ;  nor  was 
it  till,  in  his  retreat  in  Holland,  he  read  the  account  of  the 
innocent  culprit's  apprehension  and  examination,  that  Sir 
Harry  was  in  the  smallest  degree  aware  of  the  interesting 
manner  in  which  their  names  had,  for  a  second  time,  ap- 
peared together  before  the  public.  He  felt  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost ;  and  he  felt,  as  he  told  the  sheriff  and 
magistrates,  that  he  was  bound  by  other  ties  than  those  of 
common  humanity  to  run  every  risk,  to  encounter  every 
danger,  to  preserve  from  a  shocking  and  ignominious  death 
the  man  to  whose  unhappiness  he  had  already  so  materially 
contributed. 

"  These,"  said  Lavington,  "  were  my  real  feelings  the 
instant  the  London  papers  reached  me ;  and  at  all  events  I 
^ould  have  been  here  even  had  not  that  circumstance  oc» 
corred,  in  the  interval,  which  renders  my  position  in  society 
secure  from  the  intrusion  of  such  visitors  as  those  whose 
attachments  induced  me  to  fly  the  country." 

"  Might  I  ask,"  said  the  Glossin  of  the  History,  "  to 
what  circumstance  this  new  security  is  owing  ?" 

"  By  the  death  of  my  uncle,  who  was  an  Irish  Peer,  and 
to  whose  title  I  succeed,"  said  the  Viscount  Kilcrockery — 
for  such  was  the  real  appellation  of  the  late  Sir  Harry 
J^vington.  "  The  Act  of  Union  secures  my  person,  and 
my  own  principle  will  secure  my  creditors  from  any  farther 
solicitude  upon  my  account." 

When  his  Lordship — since  such  he  was — ^had  concluded 
his  narrative,  it  was  put  into  an  official  shape,  and  sworn  to. 
He  signed  the  statement,  and  took  his  leave  ;  and  the  high 
sheriff  having  determined  on  forwarding  the  case  to  the 
Home  department,  received  a  strong  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  Henry  against  his  farther  detention.  In  this  di- 
lemma  the  wavering  Tory  hardly  knew  what  to  do ;  but 
the  most  fortunate  accident  released  him  from  the  dreadful 
9tate  of  anxiety  to  which  his  nervous  dread  of  responsibility 
had  reduced  him.  The  ver^  minister,  to  whom  he  was  so 
anxious  to  refer  the  case,  was  actually  on  a  flying  visit  to  a 
DPbleman  in  the  county,  to  whom,  sans  c^remouie^VL^  Vsi^- 
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with  proceeded,  having  Henry  in  his*  carriage,  and  the 
statement  in  his  pocket.  .  Having  made  his  business  known, 
the  case  was  considered,  and  the  minister  in  question  having 
forwarded  the  papers  express  to  London,  his  Majesty's  free 
pardon  arrived  at  the  gaol,  and  in  less  than  six-and-thirty 
hours  Henry  was  once  more  at  liberty. 

It  is  impossible  in  writing,  whatever  it  may  be  in  reading, 
this  narrative,  not  to  reflect  with  horror  upon  the  inevitable 
uncertainties  of  the  criminal  law.  There  is^  perhaps,  no 
country  where  justice  is  more  leniently,  more  equitably, 
administered,  than  in  England  :  but  wh^n  it  is  recollected 
that  the  facts  I  have  here  narrated  are  in  substance  literally 
true — that,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  have  suppressed  some 
minor  details,  and  in  a  trifling  degree  changed  others,  the 
responsibility  of  a  judge  becomes  awful ! 

To  discover  and  make  provision  against  all  the  difl&cul- 
ties  of  criminal  jurisprudence  apparently  require  talents  and 
abilities  more  than  human ;  and  among  the  evils  extant, 
even  in  our  mild  and  salutary  code,  the  fact  that  an  inno-' 
cent  man  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  must  be,  committed 
to  a  county  gaol,  and  remain  there  for  months  in  durance, 
before  he  can  by  due  course  of  law  be  delivered,  ranks  in 
my  mind  with  the  foremost.  The  subject  has  been,  per- 
haps is,  under  the  consideration  of  our  Government,  aud 
in  the  Home  Circuit  already  is  the  mischief  in  a  certain 
degree,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  remedied ;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  hitherto  it  has  not  met  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Were  the  pains  and  distress  which  necessarily  accompany 
imprisonment  confined  to  the  object  alone,  it  might  be 
alleged  that,  in  all  cases  of  committal,  sufficient  evidence  of 
criminality  is  adduced,  on  the  score  of  general  bad  character, 
to  lessen  the  regret  felt  for  the  person  committed.  But  we 
should  look  to  those  innocent  suflerers  dependent  upon  the 
suspected  prisoner.  By  his  protracted  absence  from  his 
shop,  his  form,  his  labour,  or  his  trade,  those  who  look  up 
to  him  for  support  and  sustenance  are  plunged  into  the 
g^reatest  misery,  and  not  unfrequently  driven  by  want  to 
swell  the  catalogue  of  criminals,  in  which  the  name  of  their 
parent  or  protector  has  been  in  the  first  instance  wrongfully 
inscribed. 
My  poor  liero,  Btc«xi^^\i(>  «»:^, «.q  ^sjosb^ed  by  circam8tan« 
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ces  was  his  liberation,  felt  less  ecstasy,  less  bounding  joy, 
at  bis  release,  than  might  have  been  expected.  He  en-» 
qnired  of  the  high  sheriff  whether  Sir  Harry  Lavington  had 
quitted  Bury,  and  then  learned  the  news  not  only  of  his 
departure,  but  of  his  elevation  to  the  Peerage. 

No  sooner  had  Merton  reached  the  Angel  Inn,  than  he 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  despatching  a  messen- 
ger to  Wilmore  at  the  Parsonage,  having  first  ascertained 
tiiat  his  protectress,  Mrs.  Harland,  had  been  released  from 
the  short  detention  she  suffered  on  his  account,  and  for- 
warded to  her  a  consolatory  message,  and  an  accompanying 
remembrance  for  her  trouble.  The  person  who  carried  this 
despatch  to  her  was  the  bearer  of  his  warm  and  friendly 
note  to  Mr.  Wilmore,  to  whom,  with  as  little  egotism  as 
might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  he  expressed 
his  misery  at  the  impression  which  he  feared  his  sister-in- 
law  had  taken  from  his  abrupt  appearance  and  unfortunate 
disclosure  of  the  hidden  fact  of  Kate's  dishonour  to  her 
father,  imploring  him  to  intercede  with  his  wife  to  alter  her 
opinion,  and  permit  him  to  pay  the  last  mark  of  respect  to 
the  remains  of  her  exemplary  and  departed  father. 

Whether  Wilmore  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  acted 
upon  his  own  feelings,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  took  counsel 
£nom  £liza,  I  cannot  say.  Certain  it  was  that  she  had  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  Merton,  from  which  she  had  declared 
she  never  could  sufficiently  recover  to  encounter  him  again ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure,  with  such  a  pre-conceived  dislike  to  the 
man,  his  offer  of  attending  the  remains  of  a  connexion,  of 
whom  while  living  he  never  took  the  slightest  notice,  was 
likely  to  irritate,  rather  than  allay,  any  angry  feeling  existing 
in%er  bosom.  How  this  was  I  am  unable  exactly  to  inform 
my  reader,  but  in  reply  to  the  cordial  and  anxious  appli- 
cation of  Henry  to  be  permitted  by  every  act  of  attention  to 
heal  the  wound  he  had  so  unintentionally  inflicted,  and  mark 
his  respect  for  the  deceased,  he  received  a  cold  note  from 
Mr.  Wilmore,  who  presented  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Mer- 
ton, and  felt  highly  honoured  by  his  letter  just  received ; 
that  neither  the  melancholy  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  nor  the  health  of  Mrs. Wilmore,  admitted  the  possi- 
bility of  their  receiving  visiters  of  any  sort ;  and  that  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Merton's  intention  of  atayinig  iox  '^Ib^'^i^aet- 
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iiigton's  funeral,  it  was  proposed  to  confine  the  attendance 
strictly  to  the  members  of  his  own  family,  with  the  exception 
of  the  medical  attendants,  and  two  gentlemen  who,  though 
not  connexions  of  his,  had  through  his  past  life  uniformly 
shewn  him  every  respect  and  attention. 

This  was  as  decided  a  cut  as  ever  was  given,  and  would 
have  caused  Henry  no  care  whatever,  had  he  not  felt,  trifling 
as  the  aflront  (for  affront  it  must  be  considered)  literally 
was,  in  itself,  that  he  had  brought  it  upon  himself  by  having 
rudely  and  unceremoniously  intruded  upon  a  fieimily  with 
whom  he  had  no  previous  acquaintance,  merely  to  bring 
distress  into  its  circle,  and  establish  himself  as  a  sort  of 
bugbear  in  the  memory  of  all  its  members. 

To  stay  where  he  was  was  now  useless.  Whither  should 
he  go  ?  Had  circumstances  conspired  that  way,  an  imme- 
diate excursion  to  Paris  would  have  been  undertaken  ;  in  the 
present  state  of  his  affairs  this  he  could  not  compass ;  and. 
therefore,  limiting  himself  for  the  present  to  a  return  to  the 
metropolis,  he  left  the  scehe  of  all  his  later  sorrows  and 
celebrity,  and  reached  the  well-known  door  of  Stevens's  the 
following  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Love  that  is  but  slightly  grouuded 

Separation  soon  may  cure ; 
'Tis  a  dream,  on  fancy  founded, 

Wanting  substance  to  endure ! 

True  affection  lasts  the  longer 
When  its  brightest  hours  are  o*er ; 

Parting  griefs  but  bind  it  stronger, — 
Memory  but  endears  it  more. 

Dearest,  then,  the  tender  sorrow, 

Teaching  passion  to  endure ; 
Which  can  strength  from  memory  borrow. 

Loves — ^yet  never  hopes  a  cure  I 

While  all  the  afiairs  which  I  have  recorded  were  going  ou 
in  England,  much  was  doing,  in  which  Henry  was  deeply 
interested,  in  Yranee.  Numerous  and  poweiful  were  the 
attacks  made  \ipoiiV!b!&^Q»fi^^\!kS»sX^l  ¥vLuy,  who,  igno- 
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rant  as  she  was  of  the  abandonment  of  the  northern  coloni- 
zation, and  of  her  lover's  last  great  danger,  felt  that  the 
Mlore  of  his  cause  against  Sir  Harry  Lavington  interposed 
a  most  serious,  and  apparently  insurmountable,  barrier 
between  himself  and  her,  and  the  fulfilment  of  their  most 
anxious  wishes. 

With  her  mind  full  of  painful  solicitude  upon  this  very 
important  point,  harassed  by  the  continual  inuendos  and 
observations  of  her  mother,  galled  by  the  daily  sight  of  the 
depraved  woman  who  had  stolen  her  Harry  in  the  first  in«- 
stcmce — (for  Mrs.  Merton  was  living  in  great  splendour  in 
Paris  with  her  young  Count),  and  tortured  into  a  perfect 
sense  of  her  own  misery  by  perpetually  beholding  the  hap- 
piness of  her  bosom-friend  Miss  Neville,  now  Mrs.  Wilson, 
who  enjoyed  in  the  society  of  her  **  George,"  as  she  called 
him,  a  life  of  enviable  felicity,  my  unhappy  Fanny  began  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  her  contending  feelings. 

She  began  to  reason  upon  her  uncomfortable  state,  and 
therefore  I  am  apprehensive  her  love  began  to  cool :  not 
that  she  could  ever  be  induced  to  give  up  Henry  for  another ; 
but  she  began  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  relinquish 
all  hope  of  a  happy  termination  to  their  loves,  and,  abandon- 
ing the  delusion  upon  which  she  had  now  so  long  subsisted, 
devote  herself  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  sorrow,  as  she  had 
professed  it  her  intention  to  do,  in  the  first  letter  she 
wrote  to  Merton  after  his  marriage. 

Mrs.  Meadows  had  found  in  the  son  of  her  old  friend  the 
departed  button-maker  what  she  (aristocratic  as  her  notions 
were)  thought  would  be  an  excellent  match  for  Fanny.  He 
was  wealthy  beyond  calculation,  good  looking  and  good- 
natured  j  and  by  the  description  of  his  character  and  dispo- 
sition, as  given  by  Mrs.  Mouldandshanks  his  mother,  every 
thing  a  woman  could  possibly  desire  in  a  husband. 

Many,  with  hearts  as  firm  as  Fanny's,  have  yielded  to  a 
combination  of  adverse  circuiAstances  such  as  those  which 
assailed  her  at  the  present  moment.  The  incessant  twit  tings 
— 'tis  a  bad  word,  but  all  my  readers  will  understand  it — 
the  innumerable  little  rubs  which  she  was  doomed  to  endure; 
when  by  her  manner  and  conduct  she  evinced  her  distaste, 
not  only  for  young  Mouldandshanks,  but  for  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  lover — ^the  gaiety  around  hfiit,'^\fiifc\!L'5x\iRW5\. 
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was  aching — ^the  continual  effort  to  suppress  her  sorrow  and 
dress  her  countenance  in  smiles,  were  all  wearing  down  her 
constitution,  and  trying  hoth  her  health  and  temper.  None 
but  those  who  have  suffered  the  pang  of  struggling  with 
strong  feeling,  seeming  happy  while  the  heart  is  breaking, 
and  forcing  tiie  spirits  into  something'  like  companionable 
gaiety  while  the  mind  is  occupied  with  a  thousand  bitter- 
nesses, can  duly  appreciate  the  poor  girl's  situation. 

But  when«  coloured  according  to  her  mother's  fancy,  she 
heard  the  news  of  Merton's  trial  for  murder,  unaccompanied 
by  the  sequel  of  Lavington's  appearance  alive,  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  supported  herself :  all  deceit,  all  deception,  was 
then  in  vain :  her  agitation  was  terrible ;  and,  left  as  she 
was,  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  the  afiair,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  shock  were  so  alarming  that  a  violent  fever 
attacked  her,  and  for  several  days  her  life  was  in  actual 
danger. 

Henry  had,  during  this  interval,  wntten  to  Mrs.  Merton, 
giving  a  succinct  detail  of  all  the  circumstances ;  but  this 
letter  the  careful  mother  abstained  from  mentioning  to  her 
daughter,  grounding  her  concealment  of  the  receipt  of  it  upoD 
an  order  given  by  the  physicians  that  nothing  of  an  agitating 
nature  should  be  communicated  to  their  patient — for  the 
French  doctors  saw,  with  a  glance,  that  her  disorder  was  one 
of  the  heart,  and  knew  that  they  could  not  "  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased ;"  they  therefore  contented  themselves  with 
negative  practice,  and  an  injunction  that  nothing  might  be 
suffered  to  disturb  her  repose. 

When  my  reader  understands  that  Henry  felt  it  his  duty,  in 
making  the  communication  in  question,  to  mention  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Melville  Island  establishment  (the  ill-success 
of  his  trial  with  Lavington  being  already  notorious),  and  the 
original  smallness  of  his  income  being  known  to  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows, he  will  not,  perhaps,  be  much  astonished  at  her  sup- 
pression of  his  letter,  which-  was  calculated  to  excite  her 
daughter's  pity — and  pity,  as  every  body  knows,  is  "  akin  to 
love ;" — but  when  I  mention  the  following  circumstances,  in 
addition  to  those  already  noticed,  he  will,  in  all  probability 
feel  no  surprise  at  all. 

Upon  Henry'a  return  to  London  from  Suffolk,  and  enquir- 
ing* at  his  banker* a,  \ifc  v?«i&  ^^Xiv^'id  by  hearing  that  the 
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forged  ten-potind  note,  which  he  was  charged  with  issuing, 
had  been  traced  to  one  of  the  political  diners  at  the  inn  at 
Lowestoffe,  whose  note  having  been  accidently  exchanged  by 
the  landlord  with  Henry's,  was  actually  despatched  to  pay 
the  bill  at  Yarmouth.  From  his  banker's  our  hero  proceed- 
ed to  his  lawyer's.  Mr.  Templeman  was  not  at  home.  '  He 
called  the  next  day,  and  the  next — still,  not  at  home.  After 
three  or  four  inefiectual  visits,  the  oak  always  sported,  and 
not  a  clerk — not  even  a  porter  left  at  his  office  (which  was 
in  chambers),  Henry  was  a  good  deal  annoyed,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  make  a  violent  noise  at  the  outer  door,  to  rouse 
the  perhaps  slumbering  inhabitants,  when  a  gentleman, 
whose  chambers  were  on  the  same  staircase,  opposite 
to  Mr.  Templeman's,  very  kindly  informed  him  "  that  his 
assault  and  battery  upon  the  portal  were  useless,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.Templeman  had  left  that." 

"  Indeed,  Sir ! — And  pray,"  said  Henry,  **  when  do  you 
think  he  will  return?" 

•*  That  I  suspect  nobody  can  presume  to  guess,"  replied 
the  stranger. 

*•  Gone  into  the  country,  I  conclude  ?"  said  Henry  interro- 
gatively. 

**  Out  of  it,  I  rather  think,"  answered  the  stranger. 

**  Oh, — ^to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  France  ?"  said  Henry,  at 
the  moment  congratulating  himself  that  something  like 
business  would  form  an  excuse  for  a  trip  to  Paris. 

"  No — it  is  generally  thought  he  has  taken  a  trip  to 
America — at  least  so  the  advertisements  say !"  said  the 
stranger. 

**  Advertisements !  how  d'  you  mean.  Sir  ?"  said  Merton. 

**  You  don't  know  the  history,  then?' 

••  Not  I." 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  stranger;  '* perhaps  you 
are  a  client  V 

•*  I  am." 

"  That  is  strange,  and  not  have  heard  of  Mr.  Templeman's 
absconding  with  a  large  sum  of  Lord  Rutherford's  money !" 

"He  was  Lord  Rutherford's  agent,  and " 

"*I  see  you  know  something,  but  not  all :  "  said  the 
communicative  stranger.  The  truth  is  that  he  is  off,  Sir,  with 
more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds,  they  aay  " 
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•*  Has  bis  Lordship  taken  any  steps  for — V* 

*^  All  of  no  use.  Sir  :  he  is  gone,  and  left  many  a  man  to 
rue  the  day." 

"  This  is  all  very  surprising.  Sir,"  said  Merton.  "  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  information.  Good 
morning,  Sir,  I  thank  you,  Sir.'* 

**  Good  morning.  Sir,  you  are  extremely  welcome,"  said 
the  stranger  :  **  pray  don't  mention  it,"  &c.  &c.  And  so  the 
afiidr  ended,  and  Merton,  whose  benevolent  heart  was  fiiU 
of  sympathy  and  kindness,  went  mooning  back  to  Stevens's 
across  Lincoln's*  Inn-Fields,  looking  up  at  the  clouds^  and 
marvelling  at  the  deceptive  appearances  of  mankind ;  pitying 
poor  Mrs.  Templeman,  and  wondering  what  could  have  in- 
duced her  unhappy  husband  to  commit  such  a  nefarious 
crime. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  his  hotel,  he  found  a  letter  from  the 
tailor,  who  (as  I  believe  I  before  mentioned)  was  building 
a  beautiful  cottage- om6e  upon  his  paternal  property,  in  re- 
ply to  a  demand  which  Henry,  being  rather  short  of  cash, 
had  made  upon  him,  for  a  quarter's  rent,  then  due  some 
month,  or  so.  The  contents  of  the  tailor's  answer  were  as 
follows : — 

"  Sir, 

**  I  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  demanding  payment 
of  a  quarter's  rent  for  your  land,  which  surprised  me  very 
much :  as  when  I  concluded  the  purchase  of  the  property 
with  Mr.  Templeman,  I  paid  up  the  arrears  of  rent,  which, 
he  ought  to  have  mentioned  to  you,  but  which,  in  the  hurry 
of  his  departure,  I  conclude  he  failed  to  do.  I  have,  how- 
ever, his  receipt  for  the  amount. 

And  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Jambs  Gosling.*' 

**  Purchase ! — What  purchase  ?*' — Henry  was  amazed, 
thunderstruck  *.  nor  could  he  clearly  understand  the  business 
in  its  true  acceptation,  until  Mr.  Gosling's  attorney  was 
kind  enough  to  make  it  evident  to  him«  and  explain,  that 
Mr.  Templeman  baviu^  ^ot  Henry,  for  fear  of  accidents,  to 
assign  his  property  over  Xo  h,im  y^wssvv^^  \a  the  trial,  had 
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during  his  difficulties  and  confinement,  and  previously  to  his 
own  escape  from  England,  sold  to  Mr.  Gosling — the  tenant 
who  was  most  eager  to  purchase  it — that  snug  and  compact 
little  freehold*  with  the  proceeds  of  which  Henry  ultimately 
meant  to  pay  oflf  his  debt  to  the  money-lender,  which  debt, 
though  a  trifle  in  itself,  was  enough  to  ruin  him,  and  stared 
him  in  the  fiEice  night  and  day,  like  a  hideous  and  gigantic 
vision,  threatening  in  due  time  to  overwhelm  him. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  severe  blow,  and  so  unexpected  too. 
Whether  the  first  suggestion  which  Templeman  made,  of 
assigning  the  property,  formed  part  of  a  plan  to  get  the 
estate  into  his  own  hands,  or  whether,  having  the  assign- 
ment, it  was  too  great  a  temptation  to  be  resisted,  in  the 
hour  of  flight  and  embarrassment,  Henry  could  not  deter*- 
mine.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  the  eflect  was, 
alas  !  too  visible ;  and  all  that  Henry  was  possessed  of,  when 
he  went  into  gaol,  he  had  lost  during  his  residence  within 
its  walls. 

This  last  remnant  of  his  property  gone — himself  heart- 
broken and  wretched,  was  it  astonishing  that  Mrs.  Meadows 
shonld  have  abstained  from  communicating  the  detail  of  his 
misfortunes  to  her  daughter  ?  I  think  not :  however,  jus- 
tice must  be  done  to  all  parties.  She  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, consistent  with  the  safety  of  her  child,  to  an- 
nounce her  lover* s  acquittal  from  the  dreadful  charge  which 
had  been  made  against  him,  and  thus  lightened  poor  Fanny's 
heart  of  a  heavy  load. 

She  was  doomed,  however,  to  more  grief  and  vexation  ; 
she  was  doomed  to  know,  very  shortly,  the  real  state  of  his 
finances,  and  the  demolition  of  those  hopes  which  they  once 
had  so  fondly  entertained  under  curious  and  painful  circum- 
stances. Mrs.  Merton — the  obstacle  to  their  union,  of  all 
others  the  most  serious— -in  the  midst  of  her  heartless  and 
unprincipled  career,  had  committed  the  crime  which  her 
wretched  husband  had  so  recently  and  so  narrowly  escaped. 
Detected  at  Frescati,  whither  she  had  gone  with  young 
Leavingstake,  in  cheating  at  rouge-et-noir,  she  was  expel- 
led the  salon  without  any  ceremony.  The  Count  felt  his 
honour  implicated,  and  threatened  to  abandon  her  to  her  fate. 
Her  high  spirit  could  not  brook  the  discovery  of  her  mean- 
ness, and  in  the  morning,  anxious  to  sav^  he.T^\i  \2d&  T^ksst- 
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tification  of  being  discarded,  she  fled  frbm  the  lodgings 
which  the  Count  and  she  occupied  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
and,  when  he  arose,  he  found,  instead  of  his  smiling  en- 
chantress waiting  to  receive  him  at  breakfast,  this  note  : — 

"It  is  in  vain  to  seek,  or  enquire  after  me.  The  only 
favour  I  condescend  to  ask  is  that  from  this  moment  you 
will  forget  me.  When  this  reaches  you,  all  will  be  over 
with  me.  Leave  Paris — you  may  else  be  involved  in  some 
difficulty  on  my  account. — Adieu. 

**  Kate  Ethbrington." 
(For  thus  she  signed  herself.) 

Astonishment  and  dismay  seized  the  Count,  for,  though 
he  had  fulminated  his  determination  to  withdraw  his  pro- 
tection from  her,  before  the  company,  at  Frescati,  he  was 
too  much  her  captive  to  do  any  such  thing  in  reality.  He 
raved,  and  swore,  and  stormed,  like  a  madman ;  flew  first 
to  the  Police,  then  to  the  English  Ambassador's ;  then 
skirted  the  town  in  hopes  of  meeting  her ;  overhauled  all 
the  books  of  the  diligences  in  the  Messageries  Royales ; 
sent  forth  half-a-dozen  emissaries  in  as  many  directions : 
but  all  in  vain — no  news  could  be  procured  of  the  fair 
fugitive,  until  some  four  or  five  days  after,  when,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  between  Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  in  an 
unfrequented  spot,  were  found  the  bonnet  and  shawl  of  the 
unhappy  woman.  To  the  former  was  pinned  a  note,  written 
in  pencil,  part  of  which  had  been  obliterated  by  the  dews, 
or  rains,  apparently  expressive  of  the  writer's  forgiveness 
of  her  enemies,  signed  with  the  letters  K.  E. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Count  Leavingstake 
departed  from  Paris,  bearing  with  him  chivalrously,  as  a 
relic,  the  shawl  of  his  beloved  Kate :  this  sacred  memento 
he  kissed  a  thousand  times,  reproaching  himself  at  least  ten 
times  as  often,  for  having,  by  his  indiscreet  exposure  of  her, 
at  the  gambling-table,  driven  her  to  the  commission  of  that 
dreadful  act,  by  which  she  had  destroyed  herself  here  and 
hereafter,  and,  moreover  and  above  all,  had  deprived  him  of 
the  pleasure  of  her  agreeable  society. 

Far  different  was  the  effect  produced  upon  Fanny  :  once 
ag-ain  did  she  hehoVd  «i  g^&^im  oi  \\^\.\st^^king  in  upon  her 
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new  hope  dawned.  Her  mother,  apprehending  no 
danger  from  Merton  in  his  present  situation,  and  certainly 
not  anticipating  the  sudden  removal  from  this  transitory 
life  of  his  lady,  had  not  communicated  the  whole  of  his 
letter  to  her  daughter.  All  Fanny's  hopes  were  not  quite 
extinguished,  and,  when  this  circumstance  took  place,  they 
were,  as  I  have  just  said,  re-kindled  to  a  certain  extent. 
At  all  events,  she  calculated  upon  seeing  Henry  at  this 
juncture  ;  for,  since  any  shew  of  grief  for  the  very  equivocal 
loss  he  had  just  sustained  would  be  little  better  than  hy- 
pocrisy, she  saw  nothing  which  could  reasonably  interfere 
with  his  immediately  visiting  them  in  Paris. 

Little  did  the  unfortunate  girl  imagine  what  was  trans- 
acting in  London,  at  this  period :  little  did  she  picture  to 
herself  the  real  situation  of  her  beloved  Merton.  He  could 
not  go  to  her ;  no,  not  if  she  had  called  on  him  even  in  the 
voice  of  distress.  He  might  hear  —  he  might  pity — ^he 
might  weep — ^he  might  die  ;  but  no  power  of  his  own  could 
remove  him  from  the  third  floor  of  the  King's  Bench  Pri- 
son, in  a  small  room  of  which  he  had  been,  some  days 
previous  to  his  wife's  death,  securely  lodged  by  several  of 
that  lady's  creditors,  who,  hearing  from  the  tailor  in  the 
country  that  Henry  was  selling  off,  thought  they  might  as 
well  lay  hold  of  him,  while  he  yet  had  something  left 
wherewith  to  satisfy  their  demands  upon  his  eccentric  lady, 
which,  conjointly,  be  it  understood,  amounted  to  some 
seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds. 

Henry  of  course  could  do  nothing  under  his  circumstan- 
ces, but  go  to  prison.  Any  evasive  delays  which  the  law 
might,  during  the  long  vacation,  have  afforded  him,  were 
but  delays ;  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  submit  to  the  con- 
finement, whence  he  was  advised  to  release  himself  in  due 
time,  under  that  benevolent  Act  (which,  like  all  other  ex- 
ceUent  measures,  is  so  liable  to  abuse),  for  the  relief  of 
Insolvent  Debtors.  Richer,  greater,  better  men,  perhaps, 
than  he,  had  submitted  to  the  bleaching  operation  of  the 
law,  and  he  accordingly  gave  the  accustomed  notice  to  that 
effect.  It  was  that  document,  printed  and  published  in  the 
London  Gazette  (which  Mrs.  Mouldandshanks  borrowed 
regularly  from  a  Comrais  attached  to  the  Embassy),  which 
first  gave  to  his  devoted  Fanny  the  intelVv^^nc^oi  W'xssssax- 
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ceration.  When  she  saw,  without  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  advertisement,  she  doubted  whether  she  should 
communicate  it  to  her  mother ;  but  these  very  doubts  be'> 
trayed  her.  An  involuntary  exclamation  escaped  her ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Meadows  hastily  snatched  the  Gazette  from  her 
daughter's  hand,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her  agitation,  a 
tear,  just  dropped  upon  the  paper,  pointed  out  the  dreadful 
annunciation  which  had  excited  her  terror  and  her  grief. 

Nor  was  the  measure  of  her  woe  complete :  there  was 
no  detail — ^no  explanation — ^no  qualification  of  the  drcum* 
stances — ^no  excuse,  nothing  to  palliate  or  soothe.  Merton 
was  in  one .  gaol  for  debt,  in  a  week  or  two  after  having 
been  released  from  another  gaol  upon  a  charge  of  murder ! 
and,  such  is  the  nature  of  man — and  woman  too-^that  the 
very  accusation  of  crime,  without  the  slightest  proof  of  it, 
rests  upon  the  mind,  and  is  ever  after  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  party  accused  as  crime  itself. 

*'  That's  a  pleasant  thing,  indeed,  my  love,"  said  Mrs. 
Meadows,  "  Now  I  suppose  you  see  how  foolish  all  hasty 
attachments  are ;  and  how  appearances  may  deceive.  Sup* 
pose  you  had  actually  married  this  man  instead  of  Miss 
Etherington '  * 

*'  This  never  would  have  happened  to  him,"  said  Fanny* 
"  Had  he  possessed  a  woman  who  really  loved  him,  and 
whom  he  really  loved,  who  would  have  made  his  home 
happy,  and  have  kept  him  within  the  range  of  his  own  do« 
mestic  comforts,  he  never *' 

"Stuff!  my  dear  Fanny — ^nonsense,  child!-*- Do  you 
imagine  that  you,  a  poor  httle  simple  unworldly  body,  could 
have  given  a  tone  to  the  character  of  a  man  like  Merton  ? 
No,  no ;  you  cannot  be  so  vain  as  to  fancy  that :  and  cer- 
tainly, when  we  look  back,  first  to  the  elopement,  which  I 
never  can  forgive — ^then  to  his  conduct  with  that-— ^^what 
did  he  call  her  ? — ^Mrs.  Burke,  in  the  Pftrk  ;  then  the  tipsy 
story,  which  I  found  out  by  accident — ^then  his  neglect  ci 
you,  and  marrying  Miss  Etherington,  and  then  his  still 
more  shameful  neglect  of  her,  what  can  one  think  ?  All 
these  actions  mark  his  disposition  ;  and  if  these  do  not,  his 
abandoning  his  wife  in  the  honey-moon,  and  coming  down 
to  us,  was ^* 

•*My  dear  molVieT,"  mXerrwjXfc^'^^KMi^  "you  did  not 
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Qfirtamly  feel  the  violent  impropriety  of  his  visit  to  South- 
ampton ;  for  I  never  saw  you  so  warm  or  cordial  to  him 
since  we  have  known  him,  as  you  were  then,  although  even 
I,  with  all  my  affection  for  him,  felt  hut  too  forcibly  how 
inconsiderate  his  conduct  was,  and  how  severely  I  should  be 
eensured,  by  persons  of  high  principle,  for  suffering  his 
pres^ice,  i^ider  the  circumstances  of  his  tnarriage." 

''  1  teU  you,  child,"  said  the  animated  mother,  "  I  like 
the  man— ejctremdy." 

**  And  jet  you  blame  me  for  liking  him  extremely/'  said 
Fanny. 

*'  I  don't  Uame  you  for  liking  an  agreeable  person  ;'*  said 
Mira.  Meadows,  *'  but  I  blame  you  for  porsisttng  in  the 
Bowishment  of  a  passion  the  hopes  of  which  never  can  he 
lealised." 

"Far  marcy's  sake,  let  us  change  the  subject/'  said  the 
poor  girl :  "  he  is  wretched  enough  now,  and  so  am  I ; 
and  talking,  I  am  afraid,  will  neither  alter  my  feelings,  nor 
Ms  circumstances.  However,  my  dearest  mother*  I  am  not 
deaf  to  reason ;  I  am  not  blind  to  conviction.  At  present, 
any  discussion  of  the  subject  is  needless — useless :  promise 
never  to  force  me  into  the  consideration  of  any  other  topic 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  I " 

Here  a  rap  at  the  doors  of  liie  salon  announced  the 
arrival  c^  Tom  Mouldandshanks,  who  had  thus  inopportunely 
jOTtved,  to  escort  the  ladies  to  the  Luxembourg. 

There,  there,  dry  your  eyes,  Fanny,"  said  her  mother  : 

you  look  80  hideous  when  you  have  been  crying ;  and 
]iray,  aow,  let  me  have  no  gloom — no  nonsense." 

Poor  Fanny!  with  her  heart  throbbing,  and  her  head 
ftdbiBg,  imas  forced  to  accept  the  arm  of  her  new  and  ardent 
ftdmirer,  whose  unmoving  assiduities  became  doubly  dis* 
agreeable,  from  the  inaptitude  of  the  time  at  which  he  had 
tdiosen  to  ofibr  them. 

But  what  were  poor  Henry's  feelings,  when,  in  a  letter 
windi  Wilaosi  wrote  to  him,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife, 
Bj^ecmSf  moved  thereunto  by  her  friend  Miss  Frances 
jlleadows«  lie  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Kate. 
tie,  who  saw  the  extent  of  his  difficulties-— who  knew  how 
they  had  accumulated,  and,  moreover,  saw  the  certainty  of 
cgdaoation  fnom  them-«-8aw  siow  no  obstask  tn  ^\&axx>s^« 
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His  wife  was  actually  dead ;  and  if  he  could  but  throw 
himself  at  Fanny*s  feet,  plead  with  her  mother  the  ten 
thousand  sufferings  he  had  undergone ;  the  sincerity  of  his 
feelings,  his  devotion,  his  readiness  to  adopt  every  honour- 
able mode  of  increasing  his  means,  he  anticipated  perfect 
success.  But  this  anticipation  presented  itself  to  his 
sanguine  mind  at  a  moment  when  he  could  not  possibly 
approach  the  object  of  his  affections;  and  when,  as  he 
found  she  was  exposed  to  the  assiduities  of  a  rival,  his 
absence  might  be  attended  with  effects  of  more  than 
negative  evil. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  his  history  that  Henry  met  with 
the  most  unexpected  and  mysterious  aid.  Reduced  literally 
to  his  last  shillings  and  that  procured  only  by  the  sacrifice 
of  some  useless  ornaments,  he  was  surprised  at  receiving 
a  bank  note  of  fifty  pounds ,  in  an  envelope,  accompanied 
by  these  extraordinary  words : 

'*  Take  the  enclosed — use  it  during  your  confinement. 
When  it  is  gone,  another  shall  succeed  it,  if  the  slightest 
hint  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  A.  B.  appears  in  the 
Courier  newspaper.  Much  more  is  your  due  than  the  writer 
of  this  can  ever  furnish  you  with — maintain  your  spirits ; 
but  keep  this  communication  secret.  '  Le  bon  temps 
viendraJ  ** 

Le  bon  temps  viendra  ! — how  often  did  Henry  repeat 
these  words — a  thousand  times  more  valuable  in  themselves 
than  the  supply  of  money  which  he  had  received.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  note  was  extraordinary — he  had  a  right 
to  more  than  his  correspondent  could  furnish  him  with. 
That  he  had  a  right  to  any  thing  was  pleasing  intelligence 
to  a  man  in  his  circumstances.  Might  he  not  announce 
this  new  vision  to  the  Meadowses  ? — No ;  he  was  bound 
to  secrecy.  It  appeared  a  condition  of  the  loan,  or  gift,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  considered.  He  was  puzzlecU-but 
there  was  a  dawn  of  light;  and  so  buoyant  were  his  spirits, 
so  animated  his  hopes,  that  when  he  went  to  bed,  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  splendid  castle-building,  he  fell  into  a  more 
profound  slumber  than  he  had  enjoyed  since  his  residence 
in  this  strong  hold  of  the  law. 
'   Had  Henry's  nund^^ee;!!  mox^  «X  ^sbSft^^oamL  it  was*  befon 
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he  received  this  most  seasonable  supply,  the  scene  and 
characters  around  him  would  have  afforded  him  much 
matter  for  amusing  speculation.  When  he  looked  from  his 
window,  he  saw  amongst  the  crowd  in  the  area  of  the 
prison,  faces  which  he  had  seen  in  the  pit  at  the  Opera,  a 
few  weeks  before ;  and  actually  detected  one  man,  who  had 
taken  an^  afl^tionate  leave  of  him,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  said  his  property  was  in 
great  confusion,  and  required  his  personal  attention,  in  the 
fact  of  knocking  the  balls  about,  equipped  in  a  flannel 
jacket,  evidently  an  adept  in  the  game  of  fives,  and  by  no 
means  a  recent  *'  arrival/' 

I  seldom  stop  to  moralize — my  readers  must  always  draw 
their  own  conclusions  ;  I  merely  go  on  ynth  my  narrative  ; 
but  if  I  ever  did  indulge  in  a  reflection  or  two,  the  sight  of 
this  place  would  mightily  provoke  me.  That  losses  in 
trade,  inevitable  misfortunes,  carelessness,  inattention,  or 
decided  folly,  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants^  no  just  observer  of  human  life  can  deny ;  but 
when  I  see  the  innumerable  candidates  for  the  honour  of  a 
residence  within  its  walls  or  neighbourhood^  who  throng 
our  streets,  and  systematically  involve  themselves  in  debt 
and  difficulty,  without  a  chance  of  redemption,  I  lift  up  my 
eyes  and  marvel ! 

The  man  who  wantonly  and  wilfully  runs  in  debt  must 
do  so  with  his  eyes  open  to  one  of  two  things — ^his  own 
ruin  and  distress,  or  the  ruin  and  distress  of  ti^e  confiding 
tradesman  who  gives  him  credit.  The  wretched  nervous- 
ness of  a  life  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  more  than  out- 
weighs the  unfair  enjoyment  of  unjustifiable  luxuries. 
Would  an  alderman  relish  his  turtle  if  he  were  forced  to 
eat  it  sitting  on  the  tight  rope  ? — ^Answer  me  that  question. 
and  I  will  explain  to  you  the  sort  of  splended  misery  which 
that  man  enjoys  who  spends  double  his  income,  and  is 
indebted  to  his  goldsmith,  his  tailor,  and  his  coachmaker, 
not  for  his  dishes,  his  clothes,  and  his  carriages,  only*  bat 
-even  for  the  privilege  of  using  them  at  liberty. 

The  Spartans  made  their  Helots  drunk,  they  say,  to 
di^gnat  their  children.  English  fathers,  in  these  days  of 
refinement,  might,  upon  the  same  principle,  shew  their  sons 
the  interior  of  the  King  s  Bench  pn&oii. 
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But  «omewbat  too  much  of  this.  I  fihould  observe  that' 
the  tide,  which  had  often  ebbed  imnatorally  with  poor 
Henry,  seemed  considerably  affected  by  a  sndden  reflux, 
just  at  this  period ;  for  Wilson,  who  wrote,  as  I  before 
said,  to  my  hero,  had  chanced,  upon  a  trifling  srrangcmeDt 
of  a  tavern  dinner-bill,  or  some  such  matter,  many  months 
before,  to  be  Henry's  debtor  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven 
guineas.  Anxious  to  pay  his  debt,  but  more  anxious  not  to 
appear  to  do  it  at  this  moment,  when  Mertoo's  pecuniary 
difficulties  had  been  made  apparent,  he  desired  his  komme 
d*  affaxrei  in  London  to  purchase  a  whole  ticket  in  the  then 
approaching  lottery,  and  enclose  one  half  to  my  hero,  and 
the  other  half  to  himself  in  Paris.  By  this  Httle  ruse  he 
thought  he  might  with  delicacy  give  Henry,  in  lieu  of  his 
debt,  that,  which  in  real  marketable  value  was  ^orth  more 
than  its  amomit,  and  which,  if  he  were  not  too  suspicious 
of  his  luck,  he  might  keep  until  time  and  fcntune  should 
have  decided  upon  its  eventual  worth. 

This  little  cadeau  Henry  received  as  it  was  meant ;  and 
knowing,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  under  whichiiis  libera* 
tion  was  to  be  effected,  tiiat  this  property,  like  all  other  pro- 
perty he  might  possess  in  the  world,  would  bdong  to  his 
creditors,  hse  inserted  it  in  his  schedule,  and,  acknowledging 
Wilson's  kindness,  prayed  fervently  that  it  mig^t  turn  cot  a 
prize  of  sufficient  value  to  discharge  his  debts,  or  rather 
those  of  his  wife,  in  full.  Having  recounted  aU  this  hisiory 
to  his  dear  Lady,  Mr.  George  Wikon  presented  her  with 
the  otber  half  of  our  hero's  tuket,  and  received  sock  an  ac-^ 
knowledgment  for  this  little  act  of  jwitoiterte  as  I  am  led 
from  extremely  good  authority  to  believe  young  and  tender 
brides  are  apt  to  bestow  upon  devoted  and  attentive  Irns* 
bands. 

With  respect  to  poor  Henry,  although  certes  some  few 
glimmerings  of  sunshine  have  broken  across  the  darkness  of 
his  &te,  «till  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine.  The  coain  and 
really  important  incident  which  had  oocnrred  to  him  was  the 
receipt  of  the  mjrsterious  anonymous  letter ;  this,  comectaq^ 
ksel^'as  it  certainly  did,  with  the  hints  of  his  late  father*  as 
to  something  strange  and  hidden  in  his  histCNry,  and  ako 
with  the  Tesources  which  he  ought  to  enjoy,  beoune  m  most 
interesting  documeut*  aadL^li^'^&»«r)xfiA»Btediipon  the 
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constant  exposure  of  his  beloTed  to  the  assiduities  of  Mr. 
Mouldandshanks,  and  the  gaieties  of  the  French  capital, 
calcalated  as  thej  are  to  enliven  and  nnsentimentalize  the 
mind,  he  stiU  recurred  to  the  letter,  as  the  great  object  of 
fbtnre  hope  and  latent  promise.  His  wife  was  gone ;  and 
though  he  was  safiering  in  his  person  for  her  follies  and 
vices,  he  still  anticipated  fntare  happiness,  and  confidently 
repeated,  with  his  nameless  correspondent — 

*^  LB    BON   TBMP8    VISNDRA  !" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Cease  yonr  dunning, 
Sargeant  Running- 
Ton  shall  settle  all  my  debts." 

Wbtlk  things  wore  this  aspect,  little  could  be  expected  to 
arise  of  importance  to  Henry,  provided  his  Fanny  remained 
true  }  but,  to  be  candid,  there  was  a  difficulty  here ;  for,  as 
I  have  before  hinted,  the  annoyances  she  suffered,  and  the 
worries  she  had  to  contend  with,  bore  her  spirits  down, 
and  made  her  unlike  her  former  self:  but  more  of  this 
hereafter. 

The  period,  however,  arrived,  when  Henry  was  to  appear 
before  the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Court,  to  emancipate  himself 
from  -prison ;  and  never,  certainly,  did  man  excite  more  pity, 
or  less  remark,  than  he.  He  went  from  the  bar,  as  the 
ehief  commissioner  said,  uncontaminated  and  untainted ;  and 
fotmd  himself  once  more  at  liberty  in  the  streets  of  London, 
without  five  shillings  in  the  world,  and  with  no  resource  but 
his  mysterious  friend  A.  B. — ^not  in  the  New  Road,  but  in 
the  Courier,  to  whom  he  felt  no  disposition  to  apply. 

Of  course  Paris  was  the  place  to  which  he  longed  to  be- 
take himself:  and,  assuredly,  he  would  most  speedily  have 
deposited  himself  in  one  of  the  diligences,  which  start  from 
Piccadilly,  and  convey  their  unhappy  inmates  to  the  French 
metropolis  in  two  or  three  days,  at  an  easy  expense,  had  he 
not  read,  with  mingled  wonder  and  delight,  tiie  following 
advertisement  in  the  newspapers : 

"If  the  Son  and  Heirof  thekteJaiSieaMsatV»L»^l^<sst\ 
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Cottage,  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Esq.,  will  apply  to  Messrs. 
Hammond  and  Daly,  Lincoln's-Inn  New- square,  matters 
will  be  communicated  to  him  of  the  greatest  importance." 

How  Henry's  eyes  sparkled  at  these  words ;  how  they 
gladdened  his  heart !  Here  it  was — ^here  was  the  explana- 
tion of  all  the  mystery  about  his  father's  will — ^here  was  the 
dhiouement  of  all  his  difficulties.  He  had  anticipated  a 
change  of  fortune,  by  the  improving  complexion  of  his  minor 
affairs ;  and  elated,  and  almost  happy,  he  bounded  down  to 
Messrs.  Hammond  and  Daly,  where  he  discovered  at  once, 
to  his  delight  and  astonishment,  that  Lord  Mildenhall,  just 
deceased,  had  bequeathed  him  all  the  unentailed  property  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  amounting  certainly  to  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  but  in  all  probabihty  to  more  than 
ten. 

What  the  motive  to  an  action  so  very  extraordinary  could 
have  been,  Henry  in  vain  laboured  to  understand.  The 
solicitors  were  equally  in  the  dark ;  they  Stated  the  fact, 
shewed  him  a  copy  of  the  will,  and  assuredly  he,  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  world,  would  be  the  last  to  doubt  the  correctness 
which  they  were  so  desirous  to  prove.  As  for  Henry  per- 
sonally, he  had  never  seen  Lord  Mildenhall,  never  had  known 
him,  never  heard  him  spoken  of ;  and  certainly  would  not 
have  been  more  surprised  to  find  himself  the  executor  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  than  the  favoured  legatee  of  his  late 
Lordship. 

So  it  was ;  and  such  a  transition  never  sure  did  mortal 
man  experience !  No  sooner  did  he  hint  to  Messrs.  Ham- 
mond and  Daly  that  he  should  wish  immediately  to  start 
for  Paris,  but  that  his  funds  were  inadequate  to  the  charges 
of  such  an  expedition,  than  they  instantiy  volunteered  being 
his  bankers  :  any  sum  he  might  require,  any  accommodation 
they  could  afford,  were  at  his  command.  Should  they  do 
thisy  should  they  manage  that  ? — ^They  were  on  the  qui  vive 
to  oblige  their  anticipated  client ;  and  Henry,  having  men- 
tioned the  elopement  of  his  late  attorney,  Mr.  Hammond 
affected  hardly  to  know  him,  treated  his  memory  without 
respect,  and  obtained  my  hero*s  business,  by  his  well-timed 
liberality,  for  w\iic\v  1,  ^\vo  Vjm^n  the  world,  knew  of  course 
lie  meant  to  repay  Yaias^  «cA^w\s>st\«w^S^Kt* 
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In  three  days  a  thamping  brown  japanned  tin  box  wa» 
hoisted  up  to  a  shelf  in  the  office,  painted  whereon  in  white 
letters,  nearly  as  long  as  Mrs.  Burton  Danvers's  name  on 
her  opera  box-door,  appeared  Hbnrt  Mbrton,  Esq.,  all 
capitals,  and  three  smaller  brown  japanned  boxes  bearing* 
sundry  inscriptions,  such  as  "  H.  M.  Bagglesford  Estate"— > 
"  H.  M.,  Esq.,  Grand  Trunk  Shares,  Regent's  Canal,  Cop- 
per-mines," and  "  H.M.,  Esq.,  Slaughford — ^Insurance  Coi 
&c." — all  of  which  blazed  away  in  the  eyes  of  the  newly 
enriched  hero,  with  a  beauty  and  splendour  quite  captivating 
and  intoxicating. 

Henry  left  London  for  Paris  in  two  days.  How  ?  in  a 
diligence,  with  three  fiat  women,  two  sick  children,  a  pug- 
dog,  and  a  parrot  ?  in  a  hack-chaise,  jingling  and  rattling, 
in  the  very  last  stage  of  tenacity  ?  No :  in  a  travelling- 
carriage'  of  his  own — ^two  servants  behind,  four  horses 
before ;  the  new  estabUshment  all  enveloped  in  the  deepest 
mourning,  himself  hat-banded  up  to  the  crown,  looking  a» 
happy  in  the  emblems  of  sadness  as  an  old  man's  young 
widow  with  a  jointure  of  ten  thousand  a-year. 

Here,  then,  was  my  poor  hero— all  his  luck  turned; 
grief  into  joy,  sorrow  into  happiness :  all  was  life,  and  light, 
and  liberty.  Fanny  was  his  own ;  joy,  comfort,  domestic 
bliss,  rational  pleasure,  perfect  competence — every  thing,  ia 
short,  he  could  desire  was  within  his  reach,  and  he  bore  with 
gratitude,  if  not  with  philosophy,  the  wonderful  change  in 
his  afiJEiirs,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  more  marvellous, 
in  his  own  eyes,  than  the  cause. 

The  surprise,  the  astonishment,  the  joy  and  confusion 
•which  my  hero's  appearance  made  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
jooay  be  better  imagined  than  expressed.  He  had  taken  on 
his  carriage  l^om  Calais,  and  despatched  one  of  his  servants 
as  an  avant-courier  to  secure  horses :  this  man  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  Wilson,  and  reached  the  French  metro- 
polis some  hours  before  his  master.  The  letter,  the  intelli- 
gence it  contained,  completely  overcame  poor  dear  Fanny, 
.and  sent  her  to  bed  in  hysterics,  leaving  Mr.  Tom  Mould- 
.andshanks  considerably  below  par,  in  a  i^e-ct-t^e  with  her 
amiable  mother. 

In  a  short  time  arrived  the  hero  of  my  tale.  I  need  not 
say  how  he  was  received  by  Mt«.  M«aA<(3s^^.   ^^ 
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always  ebarmin^,  and  never  wanted  any  thing,  except  five 
or  six  thousand  a-year  to  make  him  the  very  paragon  of 
perfeetion.  Jiere  he  was,  adorned  with  all  the  advantages 
wealth  coujd  give  him,  and,  nurabUe  dictu,  into  his  open  and 
extended  arms  did  tbe  oveijoyed  mother  tiut>w  her  beauti* 
fill,  bewitching,  and  half-fainting  child. 

This  was  pleasure — ^this  was  ecstasy :  here  were  the  griefs 
of  years  repaid !  One  such  moment  is  worth  an  empire ! 
When  tiie  raptures  of  the  principal  performers  had  some* 
what  subsided,  tbe  cares  and  kindnesses  of  the  Wikosis  came 
in,  so  sweetly  and  soothingly  that  an  oblivion  to  att  past 
sorrows  was  moved  and  adopted,  and  the  deepest  mourning 
immediately  ordered  for  Mrs.  and  Miss  Meadows,  who 
felt  such  a  step  quite  correct,  in  order  to  shew  their  re-> 
spect  for  the  memory  of  my  Lord  MildeniuJl,  the  fcwDder 
cf  their  fortunes,  and  moreover  to  evince  to  the  world  that 
some  eort  of  connexion  existed  between  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased  mband-merohant  in  Cheapside  and  a  Temporal  Peer 
of  the  usnted  United  Kingdom. 

Henry,  having  thus  triumphantly  established  himself,  furo- 
poeed  retmning  to  England — ^a  measure  in  whicdi  his  intended 
mother-in-law  most  cordially  joined:  her  pledges  to  ^ 
Mouldandshanks  had  gone  so  far,  with  respect  to  Fanny,  tbat 
she  fdit  the  sooner  she  got  away  frcm  them  the  better.  The 
Wilsons  had  become  completely  tired  of  the  racket  of  Parii, 
and  longed  for  a  little  domestic  quiet ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  all  start  for  I^eppe,  and  so  pro* 
ceed  to  London,  lia  Brighton,  instead  of  going  by  Calais  aad 
Dover  t;  thus  acffording  Mrs.  Wilson  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
part  of  Normandy  on  one  side  of  the  water,  and  her  own 
lamily  on  the  other,  without  putting  themselves  in  the  least 
out  of  the  way. 

"Aren't  you  grown  taller,  my  dear  Henry,  aince  we 
parted  ?'*  said  Mrs,  Meadows,  looking  at  Merton  through 
the  glasa. 

**  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  said  Henry. 

"  Your  figure  is  vastly  improved— 4iow  much  dearer  and 
more  healthy  you  look  tiian  you  didl"  said  the  flattering 
mother-in-law. 

^*  My  healtk  btt^  W;ci'. ?^tetty  good  eoottdering,"  said 

Jtfortoou 

"  Fanny,  my  Vife,"  coii^iiU<ei^>2l>fc  «KXBL^ar^\wwsx,**  -ij\a&. 
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kat  he  done  to  his  teeth  ?  how  much  whiter  they  look  than 
Ihey  did !" 

"  I  see  no  difference,"  said  Fanny  artlessly,  or  perhaps 
nischievously.  She  was  as  well  aware  then,  as  I  am  now, 
that  the  improvement  in  his  fig^e,  the  freshness  of  his  com^ 
plexion,  and  the  beauty  of  his  teeth,  had  their  origin  neither 
in  health  nor  time,  climate  nor  constitution,  but  in  the 
increased  seren  or  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
which,  like  varnish  on  a  picture,  had  brought  out  all  the 
perfections  of  Mr.  Henry  Merton  to  his  mother-in-law's 
scrutinizing  eye. 

Henry  staid  in  Paris  just  long  enough  to  traverse  the  Tui- 
kries,  the  magnificent  Louvre,  the  pubUc  gardens,  and 
public  buildings ;  and  in  three  days  after  his  arrival,  the 
joyous  party  set  off  on  their  return  to  England  highly  de- 
listed, some  with  their  si^four  in  France,  others  with  the 
prospect  before  them  at  home,  but  all  feeling,  from  what* 
ever  source  it  might  arise,  happiness,  pure*  undisturbed  and 
unqualified. 

To  describe  the  journey,  or  the  passage,  would  be  to 
imply  an  ignorance  on  the  part  of  my  readers  with  which  I 
flhotdd  fear  to  charge  them.  £very  body  now  knows 
his  Paris  and  France  generally,  as  well  as  he  does  his 
alphabet  and  his  multipUcation-table ;  therefore,  suffice  it  to 
say  that,  in  a  fine  August  afternoon,  the  happy  party  landed 
at  Brighton  under  a  heavy  fire  of  telescopes,  spy-glasses  and 
eye-glasses,  which  lined  the  chfis  and  windows  thereimto 
adjacent,  and  were  occupied  with  the  eyes  of  that  class  of 
persons  whose  tastes  take  them  in  the  summer  to  a  place 
where  there  is  neither  shade  nor  country,  and  which  is  an 
admirable  retreat  in  the  winter,  not  only  because  it  is  warmer 
than  London,  but  because,  from  the  total  absence  of  trees, 
one  is  never  annoyed  in  it  by  die  fall  of  the  leaf.  The 
splendid  combination  of  salt-water  and  sunshine  will  make 
any  place  gay  in  the  coldest  weather ;  and  to  these  reasons, 
and  one  more  important  still,  may  be  attributed  the  popu- 
larity of  the  nearest  watering-place  to  the  Metropolis  in  that 
season,  when  London  presents  nothing  but  an  atmosphere 
of  the  colour  and  consistency  of  pea-soup,  oceans  of  mud, 
and  clouds  of  smoke. 

No  time  was  lost  in  finding  the  reaideiice  ol  \i&.t%«^^^^> 
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who  received  the  party  with  the  greatest  warmth  and  cor- 
diality. Every  accommodation  was  afforded  them  which  her 
house  contained ;  beds  at  the  New  Stejme  were  engaged,  a 
late  dinner  ordered :  harmony,  joy  and  domestic  comfort 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  Henry  for  once,  and  at  last, 
found  himself  truly  happy. 

Wonders,  however,  like  evils,  seldom  come  alone  ;  and  a 
circumstance  had  occurred  that  morning,  extraordinary  and 
surprising  in  every  point  of  view.  My  readers  have  not,  I 
conclude,  forgotten  that  poor  Mary  Graham,  the  victim  of 
John  Felton,  of  Haversfield,  junior,  Esq.  had  taken  up  her 
residence  with  the  Nevilles.  Her  delight  at  seeing  the 
Meadowses  was  great,  but  their  surprise  was  fully  as  great 
as  her  pleasure,  when  they  heard  that  old  Mr.  Felton  was 
dead,  and  had  bequeathed  her  fifteen  thousand  pounds  ! 

This  intelligence  it  seems  was  conveyed  to  her,  with  a 
cheque  for  the  money,  by  the  young  attorney  at  Haversfield, 
whose  affection  for  Miss  Graham  in  earlier  life  I  have  al- 
ready noticed.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  had  a  very  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  contrivance  of  the  legacy,  and  that  he 
hoped,  by  carrying  the  news  and  the  money  himself  to  Mary, 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  activity  and  influence.  He  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  girl,  and,  in  all  probability,  had  she 
not  formed  the  romantic  attachment  which  was  her  i;uin, 
she  would  long  ago  have  been  his  wife.  Why,  then,  will 
it  be  asked,  did  she  now  accept  the  legacy  and  reject  the 
lawyer  }  He  was  a  well-looking,  and  (except  in  **  his  voca- 
tion") an  honest,  honourable  young  man;  he  had,  as  the 
saying  goes,  "  feathered  his  nest;*'  besides  which,  he  had 
some  more  wealthy  clients  in  the  country,  whose  wills  he 
expected  to  make  :  he  had  all  these  prospects — a  business - 
worth  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum — a  pretty 
house,  and  moreover  kept  his  horse  and  chaise.  **  What 
hidden  cause,  yet  unexplored,"  could,  I  say,  have  induced 
Miss  Mary  Graham  to  reject  his  offer?  Guess,  reader, 
guess  till  you  are  tired,  and  you  will,  in  all  probability, 
never  hit  the  real  reason  of  her  refusal.  It  must  be  told ; 
and,  as  it  is  creditable  to  both  parties,  I  see  no  harm  in  tell- 
ing* it  now — her  heart  and  hand  were  not  her  own  to  gfive. 
Tlie  evening  before  the  wrvval  of  the  man  and  his  money, 
she  had  accepted  an' ofieroimwm^^ix<^\si^v£^^\ 
the  discarded  lover  oi  Yaou^  ^eaAsyw^. 
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Mark  this  fact,  and  remember  hereafter  what  a  forcible 
illustration  it  is  of  my  proverb.  It  is  true,  the  same  un- 
sophisticated innocence  which  kept  her  silent  when  her  ad- 
mission into  Mrs.  Neville's  family  was  under  discussion, 
sealed  her  lips  when  the  Major  threw  himself  at  her  feet  and 
confessed  himself  her  willing  slave  for  life.  Never  was  man 
more  perfectly  happy  than  the  Major,  when  the  consenting 
sigh  of  the  blushing  girl  announced  her  reciprocity  of  feel- 
ing ;  so  that,  adding  this  couple  to  the  rest  of  the  assembled 
party  on  the  Marine  Parade,  perhaps  we  may  say  so  much 
joy  never  was  divided  amongst  the  same  number  of  persons 
before,  perhaps  never  since. 

But  of  all  joy,  who  felt  such  joy  as  Henry  }  His  was, 
indeed,  rapture.  It  seemed  as  if  all  his  woes  were  to  be  re- 
compensed to  him  at  once :  all  difficulties  were  now  smooth- 
ed—all perplexities  were  now  unravelled  ;  and  really,  as  if 
by  **  providential  interference,**  he  was  at  once,  almost 
miraculously,  put  into  possession  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  hap- 
piness— ^the  apparent  author  of  all  these  advantages  being 
to  him  a  perfect  stranger. 

Major  Rushbrook — in  whom  Henry  now  saw  a  great 
many  good  qualities,  which  at  a  former  period  had  wholly 
escaped  his  observation,  and  for  whom,  since  he  had  irrevo- 
cably renounced  Fanny,  he  really  felt  a  regard,  inspired  by 
his  extremely  pleasant  manners,  odious  to  him  as  they  had 
been  during  his  siege  of  his  beloved — wished  very  much  that 
Merton  should  stay  and  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  Mary, 
for  she  had  become  now  an  object  of  importance  in  the  cir- 
cle, not  more  from  being  the  intended  wife  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished field-officer,  than  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
having  brought  him,  as  it  turned  out,  a  handsome  sum  of 
money  by  way  of  fortune. 

These  are  the  things,  these  are  the  changes,  and  such  as 
these,  which  first  set  me  upon  the  scheme  of  noting  down 
what  I  saw  in  the  world.  The  Major  never  surmised  the 
cause  of  his  lady's  wealth;  and,  having  no  suspicions,  made 
no  inquiries — wherein  he  shewed  his  wisdom ;  not  but  that 
Mrs.  Grage  of  Haversfield  was  one  of  those  wonders  in  the 
world  to  whom  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  allude  in  this 
story,  and  would  have  died  rather  than  betray  her  trust. 

Henry,  however,  resolved  to  dash  ui^  to  Loia!iQ\s.^^*3cw\si>a» 
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bride  elect ;  and  though  nobody  but  dustmen  and  doctors 
"were  to  be  seen  in  town  at  that  time  of  the  year,  still  he 
thought  he  might  shew  his  skill  in  horsemanship  even  to 
those,  and  caper  and  curvet  upon  his  beautiful  blood  bay, 
passaging  the  streets  with  an  aristocratic  groom  at  his 
heels ;  for  true  it  is  that  with  the  wealth  came  the  pre- 
tension, with  the  pretension  came  the  ambition,  and  my  hero, 
unused  to  content  in  adversity,  seemed,  like  our  friend  Dan- 
vers,  little  better  calculated  to  attain  to  it  in  prosperity. 

The  Meadowses  and  Henry  travelled  together,  and  sel- 
dom had  they  journeyed  under  such  agreeable  circum- 
stances ;  for,  although  the  young  man's  mind  was  a  little 
disturbed  by  the  sudden  metamorphosis  he  had  undergone, 
still  there  was  Fanny,  smiling  and  blushing,  and  looking 
happy  and  angry,  and  cross  and  arch,  and  ten  thousand 
different  ways,  as  his  wit  or  his  waggery,  his  love  or  his 
ambition,  betrayed  themselves  in  his  conversation,  which 
flowed  with  a  volubility  and  animation  perfectly  unusual 
with  him. 

Arrived  once  more  in  the  metropolis,  the  happy  party 
drove  to  Thomas's,  in  Berkeley- square,  where  the  ladies  ' 
resolved  to  remain  till  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage, 
which  my  hero,  who  had  been  so  accustomed  to  disappoint- 
ment and  misfortune,  declared  should  not  be  delayed  be- 
yond ten  days.  Mrs.  Meadows  saw  no  just  cause  or 
impediment  why  this  ardent  and  earnest  request  should  not 
be  complied  with,  and  accordingly  the  Thursday  week  after 
their  arrival  was  fixed  for  the  happy  day,  and  all  the  cere- 
monies and  arrangements  were  laid  down  in  a  programme 
with  the  greatest  care  and  perspicuity  by  the  happy  bride 
and  bridegroom. 

The  day  after  their  return  to  town  was  passed  by  the 
ladies  in  visits  to  Madam  Maradin  and  other  priestesses  of 
the  Temple  of  Fashion.  Henry  had  been  to  Lincoln *8  Inn 
— all  smiles,  bows,  graces,  and  attention.  Called  at  Leader's 
— just  spoke  about  the  carriages — joined  his  beloved  at  the 
hotel  —  sauntered  down  to  Gray's,  looked  out  a  few 
diamonds,  tossed  over  some  amethysts,  inquired  the  price 
of  a  pretty  set  of  torquoises,  lounged  put  again,  drove  to 
Hundeirs,  overhaled  i^atterns  of  plate,  and,  above  all,  him- 
self tendered  t\xe  dc^^\.<&  \}D^ad^<^\^lEannyaleft  hand 
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to  a  banch  of  rings,  fitted  it  himself,  and  bought  the  mystic 
S3nnbol  which  was  to  make  her  his ;  so  superstitious  was 
he,  and  so  resolved  that  nobody  should  purchase  or  keep  it 
except  himself. 

In  such  exquisite  little  fooleries  did  he  consume  the 
day ;  escorted  the  fair  creatures  to  the  hotel — mounted  his 
horse — did  a  little  Park — splashed  an  apple- woman  at  the 
comer  of  Grosvenor-street  with  his  caperings  and  curvet- 
ings — ^returned  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  at  seven  found  him- 
self domesticated  with  his  beloved  and  her  mother,  the 
which  he  mightily  enjoyed,  resolving,  at  the  same  time,  that 
no  persuasion  upon  earth  should  induce  him  to  admit  ot 
Mrs.  Meadows's  residence  with  them  after  his  marriage. 
He  had  seen  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  to  suffer  its 
existence  under  his  own  roof;  being  quite  sure  that, 
wherever  there  is  an  old  counsellor  there  is  no  happiness — 
either  she  lends  herself  as  a  partisan  of  the  younger  woman, 
and  leads  her  into  all  kinds  of  scrapes,  or,  alarmed  for  her 
own  safety,  conjures  up  evils  where  they  do  not  in  reality 
exist :  and  thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  keeps  the  menage 
in  a  state  of  uncomfortable  irritation,  by«^  system,  the 
existence  of  which  no  man  of  sense  will  suffer,  and  no 
woman  of  feeling  advocate. 

How  sparkled  the  champagne,  how  passed  the  merry 
joke,  how  smiled  the  lovely  girl,  how  talked  her  animated 
mother  on  this  blissful  day,  who  shall  tell  ? — such  a  meal 
were  worthy  of  the  gods !  Scarcely,  however,  had  it  ended, 
when  a  letter  was  delivered  to  Henry,  by  one  of  his 
servants  :  no  answer  had  been  required  :  it  came  from  his 
new  solicitors,  Messrs.  Hammond  and  Daly,  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn  New-square.     Its  contents  ran  thus  : 

("  Private.") 

"Dbar  Sir,  "Lincoln's-Inn,— Six  o'clock. 

"  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  have  been 
n^ost  disagreeably  visited  by  Mr.  Sheldwick,  of  the  house 
of  Sheldwick  and  Worton,  who  informs  me  that  I  have  too 
hastily  admitted  your  claim  upon  the  legacy  of  our  late 
dient.  Lord  Mildenhall.  He  states,  in  very  distinct  terms, 
that  you  are  not  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Merton,  of 
Alford  Cottage,  and  has  indeed  produced  some  very  extroi- 
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ordinary  documents  to  prove  the  fact  against  us.  He  has 
but  this  morning  returned  from  Ireland,  where  he  has  been 
staying .  on  professional  business,  which  accoubts  for  the 
delay  that  has  taken  place  in  his  proceedings.  I  should  go 
to  you  myself,  but  that  I  am  particularly  engaged  at  dinner 
at  seven  (I  send  my  servant  forward  with  this  from 
Gloucester  Place,  where  I  dine)  ;  besides  which,  I  appre- 
/lended  that  I  migbt  not  find  you  at  home,  or  if  at  home, 
disengaged  at  this  time  of  the  day. 

"  The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  and  I  confess  I  do 
not  like  the  general  appearance  of  the  case :  perhaps  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  call  here  at  one  to-morrow,  when 
I  will  take  care  Mr.  Sheldwick  shall  meet  you,  and  we  will 
proceed  with  the  investigation  of  his  client's  claim ;  but  I 
think  it  only  friendly  to  add  that  I  have  every  reason,  from 
the  little  I  have  seen,  to  believe  his  grounds  of  opposition 
very  good. 

**  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your's  very  faithfully, 
"  Charles  Dale  Hammond." 
"  To  Henry  Merton,  Esq." 

A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  stricken  him  more  forcibly ! 
He  turned  pale — then  flushed  to  scarlet.  Did  any  body 
wait  ? — No. —  Mrs.  Meadows  inquired  if  he  had  heard  any 
thing  unpleasant  ? — He  had  not  courage  to  tell  the  truth.^- 
No  ;  it  was  a  letter  from  his  lawyer — infernal  business — 
they  knew  he  hated  business ;  and  so  he  parried  the  in- 
quiries of  the  ladies — but,  oh  !  how  sickening,  how  tiring, 
how  miserable,  was  the  rest  of  the  evening.  It  certainly 
would  avail  them  nothing  to  tell  them  this  broken  bit  of 
bad  news — bad  only  in  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Hammond, 
because  Henry  knew  he  was  the  eldest  and  only  son  of  his 
late  father ;  so  that  whatever  other  apprehensions  Mr. 
Hammond  might  have,  his  fears  could  not  be  grounded 
upon  any  doubt  of  that  fact. 

It  was   therefore  useless   agitating  the  women  —  quite 

absurd  alarming  their  tender  feelings,  because  there  could 

be  no  doubt,  assuredly  not:  and  Mr.  Hammond  was  all 

vTong — at  least  so  Henr}-  determined :  and  although  the 

Jetter  had  certainVv  tVife  effect  of  breaking  his  spirits,  and 

destroying  his  peace  oi  mm^iot  ^^  TssKvaKot,  it  could  do 

more..  . .     . 
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In  this  fidgety  manlier  the  evening  passed :  coffee  came 
—chasse— candles — bed-time.  They  parted  for  the  night  ; 
and  while  the  unsophisticated  Fanny  lay  thinking  first,  and 
dreaming  afterwards,  about  bells  and  bride-cake,  love  and 
lace>  Henry  was  ruminating  upon  the  new  and  unexpected 
evil  which  had  started  up  in  the  midst  of  his  joy,  like  a 
frightful  spectre  in  the  middle  of  a  bridal  feast. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

•"  I  find  she  loves  him  much,  hecause  she  hides  it : 

Love  teaches  cunning  even  to  innocence  ; 
And,  where  he  gets  possession,  his  first  work 
Is  to  dig  deep  within  a  heart,  and  there 
Lie  hid,  and  like  a  miser  in  the  dark 
To  feast  alone." 

Henry,  as  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  was  nervously  anx- 
ious for  the  arrival  of  the  hour  fixed  by  Mr.  Hammond  for 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Sheldwick ;  and  my  reader  may 
pretty  well  comprehend  the  sort  of  feelings  by  which  he 
was  tormented,  when  he  perceived  on  the  breakfast- table 
two  or  three  of  those  delicate  little  trinket-cases,  just  ar- 
rived from  Gray's,  which  delight  the  eyes  and  gladden  the 
hearts  of  blooming  brides  :  and  how  he  was  distressed  and 
distracted,  when  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Elmore  appeared  in 
the  square  before  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  in  a  break, 
splashing  about  with  a  ^air  of  tear-away,  thorough- bred, 
full-blood  carriage-horses,  intended  for  Fanny's  own  chariot ; 
and  was,  moreover,  made  to  understand  that  a  person  from 
Leader's  had  brought  divers  and  sundry  patterns  of  trim- 
mings and  drawings  of  hammer-cloths,  and  the  deuce  knows 
what,  for  Miss  Meadows's  selection  and  approbation.  The 
sickening  apprehension  with  which  every  one  of  these 
arrivals  filled  his  anxious  mind,  and  the  feverish  indifiference 
with  which  he  turned  over  the  pretty  specimens  of  taste 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  family  party,  formed  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  unqualified  gaiety  of  the  preceding 
day. 

Mrs.  Meadows  saw  that  something  serious  had  occurred, 
and    began  to   feel  a  disposition  to  doubt,  tV\^  \^^\V^  <2>^ 

'1  o^ 
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Henry's  good  fortune.  She  conjured  up  a  thousand  little 
circumstances  in  her  imagination,  and,  in  less  than  a  couple 
of  hours,  was  more  than  half  sure  that  the  history  of  the 
legacy  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  ruse  of  the  lover  to 
obtain  her  consient  to  his  marriage  with  Fanny.  She  did 
not  impart  the  whole  of  her  suspicions  to  Fanny ;  and  if 
she  had,  the  innocent  girl  would  have  laughed  away  her 
fears  and  soothed  her  suspicions. — ^Be  that  as  it  may,  Henry 
arrived  at  Mr.  Hammond's  chambers  at  half-past  twelve. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  engaged.  Henry  waited  in  an  ante- 
room. Mr.  Hammond  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  admit  him. 
Henry  rang  the  bell ;  a  pale  tallow-faced  clerk,  with  greasy 
black  hair  and  inky  fingers,  came  into  the  room. ' 

**  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hammond  I  was  here  ?"  asked  Henry. 
"  Yes,  Sir,  he  is  coming  directly,"  said  the  imp. 
And  he  left  the  room  sulkily,  and  banged  the  door  some- 
what saucily.  Immediately,  however,  returning,  no  person 
having  quitted  Mr.  Hammond  in  the  interval  (it  thereby 
being  made  evident  to  my  hero  that  no  person  had  been 
with  him  before,)  the  said  clerk  said — 

•*  Mr.  Hammond  will  see  you  now,  Mr.  Merton." 
This  English    tutoyerization  was    new   to  Henry,  and 
argued  ill. 

He  entered  the  apartment  of  the  head  of  the  house. 
*'  Good   morning,  Mr.  Merton,"    said    Hammond,  who 
was  writing  a  letter,  from  which  he  barely  raised  his  eyes 
to  address  his  visiter,  not  even  motioning  to  quit  his  seat ; 
**  won't  you  sit  down.  Sir  ?  Driver,  put  a  chair." 

**  I  believe,"  said  Henry,  when  Driver  had  left  the  room, 
**  I  am  pretty  punctual." 

**  It  is  just  one,"  said  the  lawyer,  continuing  his  letter; 
**  Mr.  Sheldwick  will  be  here  immediately,  I  dare  say." 

Henry  was  a  good  deal  startled  at  the  change  of  manner 
so  evident  in  his  formerly  civil  and  obsequious  companion. 
He  cast  his  eyes  round  the  room,  and  in  the  place  where 
his  large  brown  box  had  heretofore  stood,  there  was  a 
"  hiatus  valde  deflendus  /" 

**  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Merton,"  said  Hammond,  folding  up 
his  now  finished  letter,  "  we  were  somewhat  too  hasty  in 
our  proceedinga  upoti  Lord  Mildenhall's  legacy." 

**  I  was  extremely  feux^rvs^^  ^\.  ^wa  \^\Xat  of  last  night," 
said  Henry. 
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"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  see  no  hope  at  all  for  you," 
said  the  attorney. "  Pray,  were  you  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  your  brother  ?" 

"  Completely.  Indeed,"  said  Henry,  "  so  entirely  igno- 
rant am  I  at  this  moment  of  the  fact  that  it  will  require 
some  very  strong  proofs  to  induce  me  to  give  credence  to 
any  story  which  your  friend  Mr.  Sheldwick  Qiay  have  raised 
upon  the  subject." 

**  As  for  the  fact,  Mr.  Merton,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
for " 

Here  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sheldwick  put  an  end  to  their 
conversation ;  and  as  he  entered  the  room,  Henry  instantly 
recognised  the  stranger  who  had  called  upon  him  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  father. 

"  Mr.  Merton,  Mr.  Sheldwick,"  said  Hammond. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Merton  before,  as  I  dare  say  he  re- 
members," said  the  new-comer,  bowing  somewhat  formally. 
"  The  visit,  Mr.  Merton,  which  I  paid  you  after  the  death 
of  your  parent,  was  connected  with  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion now.  The  object  of  that  visit  was  to  ascertain 
whether  you  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  which  it  now  be- 
comes my  duty  to  reveal,  and  which  my  Lord  Mildenhall 
imagined  it  probable  you  might  at  that  period  have  known. 
Mr.  Hammond,  I  believe  you  have  furnished  Mr.  Merton 
with  a  copy  of  his  Lordship's  will,  upon  which  he  has 
claimed  the  noble  legacy  in  question." 

**  I  have,"  said  Hammond. 

"  You  will  shortly  perceive,"  said  Sheldwick,  untying  a 
packet  of  papers,  "  that  your  claim  is  unfortunately  inad- 
missible, Mr.  Merton ;  from  the  fact,  which  I  believe  has 
been  partly  communicated  to  you,  that  you  are  not  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Merton,  of  Alford  Cottage,  to 
whom,  for  every  reason  in  the  world,  as  I  shall  immediately 
shew,  my  Lord  Mildenhall  has  bequeathed  such  valuable 
property ;  but  the  second  son  of  your  father,  and,  as  you 
must  be  conscious,  having  no  claim  whatever  upon  his 
Lordship,  whose  name  even  I  believe  to  have  been,  till 
after  his  death,  unknown  to  you." 

"  I  admit  that.  Sir ;  but '* 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Merton,  I  should  not  attempt  to  set  up  the 
claim  of  your  elder  brother ^* 
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**  If  I  have  an  elder  brother,  I  shall  admit  his  claim  cer- 
tainly; but 

'*  Not  merely  because  he  is  your  elder  brother  as- 
suredly," said  Sheldwick,  '*  but  because,  as  I  shall 
prove *' 

"  What  I  mean  to  say,"  said  Merton,  irritated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  the  pertinacious  adherence  of  the  lawyer  to 
the  fact  of  his  having  an  elder  brother—*-"  what  I  mean  to 
say  is  that  if  it  can  be  proved  that  I  have  so  near  a  relation 
in  existence,  and  am  ignorant  of  it,  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to 
admit  any  other  allegation  or  assertion,  which  you  may 
please  to  make." 

**I  am  sure,"  said  Hammond,  wishing  to  soothe  and 
temporize,  *'  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Sheldwick  will  advance 
nothing  which  he  cannot  legally  support  and  substantiate." 

**  Legally,  perhaps,"  muttered  my  hero. 

'*  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Merton,  and  it  is  a  truth  of  which  I 
know  you  to  be  ignorant,  your  father  was  twice  married  !" 

**  Twice  married !"  exclaimed  Henrv. 

'*lliat  is  the  fact,"  said  Sheldwick:  "I  have  all  the 
documents  here  to  prove  it ;  the  certificate  of  his  former 
marriage  is  at  this  moment  in  my  hand." 

*'  Can  it  be  possible,"  said  Henry,  **  that  I  should  thus 
long  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  a  fact  so  important  ?"^ 

**  You  are  awaie,"  said  Sheldwick,  **  for  you  told  me 
so,  that  there  was  a  mystery  in  your  family  :  your  father's 
injunctions  were  laid  upon  you  never  to  press  him  upon  a 
hidden  matter.  The  fact  of  his  former  marriage,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  compose  the  secret,  an 
allusion  to  which  he  so  earnestly  prohibited." 

"That  seems  probable,  indeed,"  sighed  Henry. 

**  You  may  rely  on  Mr.  Sheldwick,"  said  Hammond. 

"I,  Mr.  Hammond,"  said  Sheldwick,  " am  not  the  least 
surprised  at  Mr.  Merton's  incredulity.  I  should,  in  his 
circumstances,  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  concealment  of 
such  an  important  matter,  in  the  long  intercourse  of  such 
a  life  as  was  led  by  his  father  and  himself,  into  which, 
from  all  that  I  have  heard,  no  dissensions  ever  crept,  and 
where  there  appeared  to  exist  nothing  but  l^armony  and 
aifection." 
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"You  estimate  tiie  excellence  of  my  late  parent  very 
justly,"  said  Henry. 

*'  But,"  continued  the  lawyer,  '*  the  astonishment  and 
wonder  will  I  think  cease,  when  you  are  informed  that  a 
bond  of  secrecy,  under  the  weighty  penalty  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  closed  your  parent's  Hps  upon  the  subject ; 
and,  during  the  life  of  Lord  Mildenhall,  the  facts  which  I 
am  now  compelled  by  circumstances  to  detail  to  you  never 
could  have  been  divulged  to  you  by  your  father,  without 
the  danger  of  incurring  that  serious  forfeiture/' 

**  Good  heaven !"  exclaimed  Henry,  **  what  action  had 
my  good  father  ever  committed  which  possibly  could  require 
such  secrecy  ?" 

"  You  shall  be  satisfied,"  said  Sheldwick,  and  proceeded 
—  "When  your  fieither  was  about  your  present  age,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Lord  Mildenhall*s  family,  his  Lord- 
ship's daughter  being  at  that  time  seventeen.  Circum- 
stances of  a  local  nature  domesticated  Mr.  Merton  very 
constantly  with  his  Lordship's  family ;  and  to  those  who 
know  the  world  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  where  tastes 
and  talents  accorded  and  assimilated  as  they  unfortunately 
did  in  this  instance,  that  a  continuous  intercourse  should 
have  matured  the  first  feelings  of  friendship  into  a  sentiment 
equally  pure,  but  somewhat  more  ardent. 

'*  I  need  not  repeat  the  often-made  observation  that  those 
most  interested  in  such  matters  are  the  last  to  see  the  opera- 
tion of  time  and  circumstances  upon  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  perpetually  and  constantly 
associated.  Lord  Mildenhall  discovered  nothing  of  the 
progress  of  your  father's  affection  for  the  Lady  Ann,  nor  of 
that  reciprocity  of  feeling  upon  her  part,  which  was  perfect- 
ly evident  to  every  casual  visiter  at  the  house  ;  and  he  went 
on  tolerating,  nay,  apparently  encouraging  (from  his  igno- 
rance of  its  existence),  the  tender  sentiment  which  pervaded 
both  their  young  hearts. 

*'  There  are  kind  and  officious  friends  in  all  families — 
young  persons  say  officious  without  being  kind.  One  such 
had  my  Lord  Mildenhall,  who  undertook  the  task  of  opening 
his  Lordship's  eyes  upon  the  subject  of  this  growing  atteich- 
ment,  which  of  course  he  did  from  the  purest  possible 
motives,  from  a  desire  to  prevent  the  distressing  conse- 
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quences  which  he  (tenderly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  house 
of  Mildenhall)  saw  rapidly  approaching  to  a  crisis,  and  not 
from  any  envy  of  your  fatlier  in  his  success  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  peer,  who  had,  he  it  observed,  before  this  period, 
carried  herself  somewhat  scornfully  and  coldly,  and  suffered 
more  than  one  suitor  to  plead  in  vain,  and,  amongst  the 
number,  the  specious,  plausible,  disinterested  Mr.  Malcolm 
himself. 

*^You  are  not,  if  /am,"  continued  Sheldwick,  "past  the 
age  duly  to  appreciate  the  force  of  love,  the  power  of  such  a 
passion  at  least,  as  that  which  inspired  the  young  couple  of 
whom  I  am  now  speaking.  Lord  Mildenhall  did  all  that  a 
proud  lord  and  a  passionate  father  could  do— ^he  discarded 
Mr.  Merton,  banished  him  from  the  presence  of  his  daughter, 
and  closed  the.  massive  gates  of  Mildenhall  Castle  eternally 
against  him  ! 

*'  There  are  various  modes  of  treating  the  same  complaint, 
Mr.  Merton,"  said  Sheldwick,  who  had  rivetted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  man.  "  Lord  Mildenhall  chose  a  desperate 
remedy,  and  tried  to  cut  at  once  the  chain  which  bound  two 
fond  hearts  together.  The  very  pangs  of  separation  were 
renewals  of  aflfection — ^the  very  act  of  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  aroused  the  latent  spirit  of  the  daughter. 

"  Merton,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  ezpeUed  the  Castle ; 
but,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  and  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  Lady  Ann  was  suddenly  and  speedily  re- 
moved to  the  residence  of  her  aunt.  Lady  Dunallan,  which 
was  situated  in  South  Wales.  Here,  independently  of 
withdrawing  her  from  the  place  where  your  father  had  left 
her,  and  where  every  object  around  her  tended  to  maintain, 
invigorate,  and  support  her  passion — ^here,  I  say,  she  was 
to  be  immured,  under  the  immediate  surveillance  of  the 
ancient  matron,  whose  purity  was  Lucretian,  and  whose 
sanctity  was  proverbial. 

*'  Did  my  Lord  Mildenhall  think  that  change  of  scene,  of 
climate,  of  society,  could  exterminate,  root  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  heart,  the  one — one  deep-buried  feehng  ?  Is  there 
any  man  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  the  fervent,  soul-felt 
love  of  woman  is  to  be  shaken  by  such  a  superficial  arrange* 
ment?  In  days  of  romance,  when  the  Lady  Dunallan's 
spacious  Castle  Nvaa  VoScisXAX.^^  \^^  1^m<^  b^ona  and  war- 
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like  chiefs,  when  dungeons  were  to  be  found,  yawning  like 
graves  for  living  victims,  where,  bound  to  the  massive 
column  or  the  heavy  ring-bolt,  the  poor  suffering  virgin 
might  expiate  her  love  and  her  indiscretion  in  solitude,  in 
chains,  and  even  in  death ;  this  wild  scheme,  properly  aided, 
might  have  broken  her  spirit  or  her  heart :  but  in  the  later 
times  of  the  world,  when  men  live  at  hotels,  while  mail- 
coaches  roll  over  level  roads,  and  letters  travel  in  white 
kathem  bags  from  Lombard-street,  nor  towers,  nor  dun- 
geons, nor  distant  castles,  will  check  the  operation  of  that 
master-passion  with  which  the  hearts,  the  minds,  the  very 
souls  of  your  father  and  Lady  Ann  Burford  were  so  entirely 
possessed ! 

"  Shall  I  confess  that,  from  this  solitude,  the  wretched 
girl  wrote  to  her  beloved,  told  him  the  place  of  her  confine- 
ment, confessed  her  longing  desire  to  see  him,  and  renewed 
in  her  letter  those  vows  which  she  had  personally  exchanged 
with  him  long,  long  before  ? 

"1  need  not  say  how  this  letter  was  received,  and 
replied  to.  So  soon  as  the  conveyance  which  brought  the 
welcome  summons  to  his  eyes  could  carry  him  back  to 
Wales,  a  hving  answer  to  her  fond  appeal,  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunallan  Castle,  secure  amongst  its 
fastnesses. 

*•  The  Lady  Ann  was  permitted  to  indulge  her  love  of 
solitude,  and  stroll  down  the  zigzag  paths  which  led  to  the 
sea-beach,  through  the  tangled  and  almost  precipitous 
plantations.  Did  not  her  heart  tell  her  that  amidst  the 
deep  recesses  of  that  shady  dell  she  should  find  her  devoted 
Merton  ? — ^Too  truly  spoke  the  trembling  monitor — he  was 
there! 

**  And  here,"  said  Mr.  Sheldwick,  "*'  I  would  fain  drop 
a  veil  over  the  remnant  of  my  history ;  but  the  truth,  Mr^ 
Merton,  must  be  told.  Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  your 
father  at  the  place  of  her  residence,  the  poor  young  lady 
was  attacked  with  a  fever  and  illness,  which  so  much 
alarmed  her  careful  aunt  that  an  express  was  sent  off  to 
Lord  Mildenhall ;  a  physician  was  called  in,  much  against 
the  inclination  of  the  suffering  patient ;  and,  I  leave  you  to 
judge  the  horror  and  surprise  of  the  haughty  peer  when, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Dunallan,  he  discovered  that  nothm% 
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but  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  her  favoured  lover 
could  preserve  her  reputation,  or  procure  a  legitimate  heir 
to  the  honours  of  his  noble  house. 

**  He  could  have  borne  to  see  his  daughter  die  at  his 
feet ;  but  to  see  her  Hving  and  recovering,  only  to  bring 
eternal  shame  and  disgrace  upon  his  family,  was,  I  may  say, 
without  doing  any  injustice  to  his  feehngs,  a  still  more 
painful  spectacle.  There  was  but  one  step  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  dreaded  exposure:  the  marriage  of  the  lovers 
was  indispensable,  and,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  the 
exact  period  at  which  the  ceremony  took  place,  it  was 
decided  that  it  should  be  performed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dunallan  Castle.  This  was  accordingly  arranged  ;  and 
here  I  have  the  certificate  of  that  marriage,  as  solemnized 
by  the  Reverend  Hugh  Morgan,  witnessed  by  Watkin 
Jones  and  Llewellyn  Evans." 

Mr.  Sheldwick  here  produced  the  certificate,  which, 
however  satisfactory  as  evidence,  w^s  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  document  to  the  eyes  of  poor  Henry. 

"In  a  certain  time  after  the  marriage,  which,  though 
carefully  witnessed  and  registered  for  reasons  you  may 
easily  anticipate,  was  kept  profoundly  secret.  Lady  Ann 
Merton,  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  fell  a  victim  to  the  agita- 
tion and  distress  of  mind  she  had  previously  undergone,  and 
died  in  the  nineteeth  year  of  her  age. 

"  The  issue  of  this  marriage  is,  of  course,  the  eldest  son 
of  James  Merton,  of  Alford  Cottage :  here  is  the  register 
of  his  baptism  at  Llpldmnprdtln  Church ;  the  names  of  his 
god-fathers  and  god-mother  being  here  also  recorded, — 
Morgan  Lewis,  Griffith  Howell,  and  Martha  Jones," 

**  This  is  a  clear  as  day,"  said  Mr.  Hammond. 

**'It  may  require  a  Httle  explanation  to  you,  Mr.  Merton, 
who  perhaps  are  unacquainted,  however  nearly  connected 
with  the  family  of  Lord  Mildenhall,  to  shew  why  your 
elder  brother  does  not  naturally  inherit  the  title  and  all  the 
estates  of  his  late  Lordship ;  but  the  truth  is  that  Lord 
Mildenhall,  stung  to  the  very  heart's  core  by  the  event 
which  you  have  just  heard  of,  discarded  his  child,  and, 
contrary  to  his  previously  avowed  intention,  married  again. 
By  this  second  wife  he  had  a  son,  and  two  daughters ;  and 
now  I  shall  shew  you  why  you  have  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  these  circumstaiiceB«  tiSl  ^ilias  ^tesfcxA.  ^^dod/'^ 
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**  If  you  please,"  said  Henry ;  who,  instead  of  listening 
with  anxiety  to  the  sequel  of  the  history  which  had  destroyed 
all  his  hopes  of  happiness,  was  lost  in  speculations  and 
wond^rings  how  he  should  get  out  of  the  various  difficulties 
in  which  his  supposed  acquisition  of  fortune  had  involved 
him. 

"  When,"  continued  Mr.  Sheldwick,  **  Lord  Mildenhall, 
who  himself  married  shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Lady 
Ann,  saw  there  was  a  probability  of  an  addition  to  his 
familv,  his  views  towards  the  issue  of  the  ill-fated  union 
were  entirely  changed ;  and  shortly  after  his  daughter's 
death,  whichVas  as  little  talked  of  as  possible,  and  announced 
as  if  she  had  died  at  Dunallan,  and  died  unmarried — a 
deception  in  which  old  Lady  Dunallan  prevailed  upon  your 
father  to  acquiesce,  *  for  his  Ann's  sake,' — his  Lordship 
agreed  to  make  handsome  provision  for  your  elder  brother, 
provided  he  assumed  another  name ;  and,  according  to  this 
plan,  he  was  educated  for  the  army,  and  has  attained  to 
rank  and  honour  in  the  service,  as  Colonel*  Sir  Henry 
Musgfave." 

"  Musgrave  !"  exclaimed  Henry,  "I  have  seen  him 
then — he  must  have  acquired  his  title  lately." 

"  Recently — he  is  now  on  service  at  Gibraltar,  and  is 
expected  home  by.  me  daily.  Your  father,  as  I  said  before, 
entered  into  a  penal  bond  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  never 
to  divulge  this  secret  to  a  living  being ;  and  that  which 
surprises  me  in  the  progress  of  the  transaction  is  that  after 
your  birth,  I  know,  although  I  have  no  legal  evidence  to 
t^e  fact,  that  Lord  Mildenhall  gave  your  father  a  post-obit 
bond  for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  meaning  to  provide  for 
you  handsomely,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  desiring  at 
the  same  time  that  you  might  be  baptized  by  the  same 
name  as '  your  legitimate  brother,  in  order  to  throw  an 
additional  improbability  over  the  story  of  your  relationship, 
should  it  e?er  be  agitated.  It  was  to  ascertain  your  pos- 
session of  that  post-obit  bond,  that,  by  the  desire  of  the 
late  Lord  Mildenhall,  I  called  on  you  immediately  aftef 
your  father's  death.  It  is  clear,  however,  now,  that  from 
some  high  feeling  on  the  subject  he  must  have  destroyed 
the  obligation. 
Henry's  thoughts  instantly  glance<i  back  to  tba  dv\a.\|\5is6s\sA. 
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escritoire,  and  the  illegible  pacqaet  it  contained ; — ^he  made 
no  scruple  in  mentioning  the  circumstance,  which  Sheld- 
wick  promised  to  note  down,  as  he  felt  it  might  be  impor- 
tant to  be  known  to  Sir  Henry.  Merton,  however,  could 
not  but  inquire  to  what  the  extraordinary  change  in  Lord 
Mildenhall's  feelings  towards  his  elder  brother  was  attri- 
butable. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Sheldwick,  **  his  eldest  son  by  tjie 
present  Lady  Mildenhall  has  turned  out  a  complete  rouS — 
not  a  gentlemanly  spendthrift,  not  an  aristocratic  vautien — 
but  a  sot,  the  associate  of  the  basest  vulgarity  and  the  most 
degraded  vice.  His  Lordship  contrasted  lus  career  with 
that  of  Sir  Henry,  who  has  cut  his  way  to  fame  and  honour 
with  his  sword,  has  received  from  his  sovereign  titles  and 
orders,  and  from  the  country  a  just  tribute  of  praise  and 
gratitude.  To  these  claims  generally,  and  perhaps  to  a 
few  compunctious  visitings,  with  respect  to  his  amiable  and 
unfortunate  mother,  which  at  his  advanced  age  might  have 
affected  his  Lordship,  may  be  attributed  the  alteration  in 
his  mind  which  has  induced  this  alteration  in  the  disposal 
of  his  property." 

**  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Hammond,  '*  I  think  no  doubt  can 
rest  upon  your  mind,  Mr.  Merton,  as  to  the  validity  of  Sir 
Henry's  claim.'* 

**  I  am  indeed  convinced,'*  said  Henry. 

'*  Pray  now,"  said  Hammond,  **  with  respect  to  the  sums 
which  we  have  advanced,  and  the  different  charges  we  have 
incurred " 

'*  It  is  that  which  has  been  annoying  me  for  the  last  har- 
bour," said  Merton  ;  **  you  must  be  aware  that  it  is  no  faidt 
of  mine,  Mr.  Hammond." 

"  Fault !"  said  the  lawyer  :  **  no,  Mr.  Merton,  it  may  be 
nobody's  jfault ;  but  the  acconmiodation  was  decidedly  afford- 
ed to  you,  upon  representations " 

"  Made  by  yourself,"  said  Merton.  **  I  trust  you  will 
recollect  that.  Sir.  You  admitted  my  claim^  and  that,  too, 
after  consulting  with  the  executors." 

"  That  is  very  true ;  but  still  we  cannot  lose  by  such  a 
transaction,  and  I  must  beg  to  observe " 

"  Stay,*'  said  M.T.^Y«\dmck.     **I  may  perhaps  prevent 
unnecessary  idsc\xaa\oii,  wA/\\.  Toa:^  Njfc^  \stA3»^q\i»    I  will 
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undertake,  for  Sir  Henry  Musgrave,  that  every  thing  you 
may  have  advanced,  and  every  expense  to  which  you  may 
have  been  put,  shall  be  re-imbursed." 

"  Sir,"  said  Merton,  perfectly  unused  to  kindness,  *'  how 
am  I  to  thank  you  V 

"  Never  mind,  Mr.  Merton,"  said  Sheldwick, — ••  le  bon 
temps  viendrar 

'•Those  words,"  exclaimed  Henry 

**  Hush,  hush !  not  another  syllable,"  interrupted  Sheld- 
wick— **  I  was  merely  the  channel  of  that  communication — 
it  was  the  act  of  a  watchful  unknown  friend  ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  words  may  be  prophetic,  although  we  are  here 
met  certainly  to  blight  your  brightest  prospects." 

A  stir  commenced,  as  if  the  conference  were  breaking  up, 
when  Hammond,  recurring  to  the  sweet  and  soothing  pro- 
mise of  Mr.  Sheldwick,  said,  **  Then,  Mr.  Sheldwick,  you 
will  undertake  the  arrangement  of  our  claim  upon  Mr. 
Merton  ?" 

**  I  have  already  said  so,"  replied  Mr.  Sheldwick. 

•'  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  you.  Sir,"  said  Hammond 
— **  and  as  for  you,  Mr.  Merton,  although  we  have  been 
unfortunate  in  this  afiair,  f  shall  always  be  most  happy  to 
be  of  the  smallest  use  to  you :  and,"  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
"  Mrs.  Hammond  will  be  delighted  to  see  you  in  Bedford- 
square,  where  I  hope  you  and  my  friend  here,"  pointing  to 
Sheldwick,  *'  will  come  some  day  and  take  a  family  dinner 
with  us." 

Henry  bowed  an  acknowledgment,  and  the  gentlemen 
took  leave  of  each  other ;  but  when  Henry  and  Sheldwick 
had  reached  the  outer  door,  Mr«  Hammond  called  the  latter 
back ;  whether  to  inquire  if  he  were  really  in  earnest  about 
discharging  Henry's  account,  or  for  any  other  reason,  I  am 
unable  to  say. 

Henry  felt,  when  he  quitted  Lincoln*s-Inn,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  now  to  face  Mrs.  Meadows.  There  was  an 
appearance  either  of  rashness  and  haste,  or  of  deliberate  in- 
justice in  the  whole  affair,  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
explain  to  her.  What  could  he  do  ? — ^in  vindicating  him- 
self, he  must  betray  all  the  long  hidden  secrets  of  his 
father's  life ;  he  must  awaken  long- dormant  scandal ;  in 
short,  as  usual,  he  was  doomed  to  afiiict  the  hearts  of  tlve. 
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living,  and  injure  the  momory  of  the  dead,  by  condact  in 
which  he  was  innocent  of  any  design  to  do  mischief,  or  any 
desire  to  give  pain. 

In  the  tumult  of  feelings  which  assailed  my  poor  weather- 
beaten  hero,  he  bethought  him  of  an  expedient,  by  which 
the  painful  circumstances  of  the  case  might  be  most  deli- 
cately communicated  to  Mrs.  Meadows,  not  by  himself,  but 
by  one  whose  character  and  appearance  would  guarantee 
him  from  any  suspicion  of  trickery  or  duplicity.  He  applied 
on  his  way  towards  Berkeley-square  to  his  companion  Mr. 
Sheldwick,  made  him  a  confidant  in  his  love-affair  with 
Fanny ;  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Sheldwick 
extremely  well  informed  upon  the  subject ;  and,  encouraged 
by  the  interest  which  that  gentleman  apparently  took  in  his 
welfare,  entreated  him  to  see  Mrs.  Meadows,  and  break  the 
story  of  his  defeat  to  her,  before  he  ventured  upon  an  inter- 
view with  her. 

Sheldwick,  with  a  kind-heartedness  Merton  hardly  anti- 
cipated, willingly  undertook  the  unpleasant  mission,  being 
quite  of  my  hero's  opinion,  that  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  him  would,  while  it  developed  the  exact 
nature  of  his  disappointment,  most  satisfactorily  exonerate 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  groundless  hopes  of  any  partici- 
pation in  a  scheme  against  her,  or  her  daughter ;  and  ac- 
cordingly this  new  friend  of  his,  but  ancient  friend  of  his 
father's,  proceeded,  armed  as  he  was,  with  all  the  ruinous 
documents,  to  Thomas's  Hotel,  leaving  poor  Henry  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  agitation  at  Stevens's,  where  he  determined 
to  await  the  return  of  his  ambassador. 

He  waited  and  waited,  yet  no  Mr.  Sheldwick  came  ;  but 
when  his  patience  and  hopes  were  nearly  exhausted,  he 
received,  not  his  envoy,  but  a  brief  note  from  him,  saying 
that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Meadows,  and  acquainted  her  with  all 
the  circumstances  ;  that  she  was  very  much  afiected,  and  he 
would  advise  his  abstaining  from  going  to  the  hotel,  till  he 
received  some  farther  communication  from  her.  So  far  all 
seemed  gloomy  enough;  **  but,"  continued  the  note,  ''you 
must  not  despond — follow  my  advice.  You  will  not  be  long 
before  you  hear  from  Mrs.  Meadows  or  her  daughter,  and 
in  the  mean  l\me  lememb^T, '  le  bon  temps  viendra/  " 
Mr.  Sheld^/ick  d\d  ivoX.  d^X^  \vva>  V.XXet— It.  was  brought 
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from  Thomas's.  It  seemed  as  if  be  were  still  with  the  Mea- 
dowses — perhaps  exerting  his  inflaence  to  indace  her  to 
consent  to  the  marriage.  But  no !  why  should  he  ?  yet, 
again,  he  had  willingly  undertaken  the  mission.  He  was  a 
friend  of  his  fajiher's,  and  spoke  confidently  of  the  '*  bon 
temps'*  These  sad  reminiscences  naturally  brought  back 
Henry's  thoughts  to  the  loss  and  destruction  of  the  post-obit, 
a  sum  which  would  now  have  made  him  perfectly  happy, 
because,  united  with  Fanny's  future  fortune,  they  could  have 
so  comfortably  and  so  domestically  managed  with  it.  Who 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  requires  more  than  two  thousand 
a-year  ? — Nobody — at  least  nobody  in  a  cottage,  with  plenty 
of  love  and  moonlight  to  live  upon,  and  tufts  of  honeysuckle 
and  eglantine  to  shelter  them  : — ^and  so  he  went  on  castle- 
building,  and  sighing,  and  biting  his  fingers,  and  moaning, 
and  fidgeting  till  near  nine  o'clock,  when  the  waiter  brought 
him  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Meadows  herself. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  The  man  that  would  successful  he  in  mischief, 
Must,  hy  one  means  or  other,  hook  in  woman." 

Henry  eagerly  broke  open  the    envelope,  and   read    the 
following  letter  from  his  intended  mother-in-law : 

**  MY  DBAR  MR.  MERTON,  ^ 

**  I  have  had  a  long  and  most  explicit  conversation  with 
your  friend  Mr.  Sheldwick ;  I  may  so  call  him  with  the 
greatest  truth  and  justice ;  and  as  the  result  of  that  conver- 
sation is  important,  and  should  be  imparted  to  you  with 
perfect  unreserve  and  temper,  both  Mr.  Sheldwick  and  I 
have  agreed  that  I  should  adopt  this  mode  of  saying  what  is 
to  be  said,  rather  than  in  a  personal  interview,  where  the 
passions  sometimes  overcome  reason,  and  where,  in  the  agi- 
tation of  such  a  discussion,  much  might  be  omitted  which 
ought  to  be  stated. 

*'  Mr.  Sheldwick,  on  quitting  me,  expressed  his  determi- 
nation upon  the  same  principle  not  to  see  you  until  I  had 
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communicated  our  intentions  and  views  to  you  by  letter, 
which  1  accordingly  proceed  to  do. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  how 
sincerely  I  lament  the  almost  romantic  reverses  of  fortune 
which  you  seem  doomed  to  experience  through  life,  and  how 
entirely  I  acquit  you  of  any  intentional  deception  in  the  mys- 
terious afiair  of  Lord  Mildenhall's  legacy ;  and  this  being 
premised,  I  am  sure  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  unfairness  or 
mercenary  feeling  in  endeavouring  to  secure  my  child's 
comfort  and  respectability  through  life,  an  object  naturally 
the  dearest  to  a  foud  and  devoted  parent. 

**  By  the  extraordinary  revolution  of  events  which  have 
occurred  since  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
when  I  felt  justified  in  positively  refusing  my  consent  to 
your  marriage  with  Frances,  you  are  now  most  unfortunately 
placed,  it  appears,  in  circumstances  even  less  propitious 
than  those  in  which  you  were  then  living,  and,  as  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Sheldwick's  statement,  you  have  literally 
no  income. 

**  Mr.  Sheldwick,  whose  interest  for  your  welfare  is  in- 
tense, has  made  a  proposal  which  is  so  extremely  liberal, 
that  I  really  am  afraid,  as  you  perpetually  say  about  your 
own  schemes  and  views,  it  is  too  good  to  be  realized.  He 
expresses  a  thorough  conviction  that  you  were  provided  for, 
by  Lord  Mildenhafi,  in  a  post-obit  bond  I  think  he  calls  it 
(for  we  women,  as  your  friend  Mrs.  Bukre  would  say,  are  no 
great  men  of  business)  ;  and  so  convinced  is  he  of  the  fact, 
that  he  states,  should  the  bond  really  have  been  destroyed, 
he  himself  wiH  undertake  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  its 
amount  to  you,  which  he  fixes  at  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
out  of  the  property  bequeathed  to  Sir  Henry  Musgrave,  and 
which  property  he  knows  was  to  have  been  charged  with  it. 
He  attributes  the  silence  of  Lord  Mildenhall  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  will  to  the  supposition,  which  he  himself  once 
entertained,  that  your  father  had,  upon  some  particular 
feeling,  destroyed  it,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  its  payment. 

**  He  speaks  so  confidently  of  his  power  over  Sir  Henry, 

and  his  assurance  of  a  corresponding  readiness  on  his  part 

to  provide  for  his  half-brother,  that  1  confess,  looking  at  my 

poor  Frances,  and  aeeW^  \.ock  ^^\^n  \3ca  effects  which  the 
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strong  reverses  of  hope  and  despair  have  already  had  upon 
her  coD6titution  and  appearance,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ad- 
mitting the  reality  of  this  splendid  vision,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate the  harafising  and  vexatious  life  you  have  hoth  so 
long  been  leading  ;  and,  under  ceitain  stipulations,  which  I 
shall  exj^bin  more  distinctly  when  we  meet,  I  abandon  my 
objections,  and  formally  admit  you  in  the  character  of  son- 
in-law." 

Henry  threw  down  the  letter,  and,  laying  his  forehead 
upon  his  hands,  the  big  tears  chased  each  other  dowA  his 
cheek — ^they  were  tears  of  the  purest  joy  he  had  ever  felt. 
Under  no  circumstances  had  he  been  admitted  into  the 
Meadowses  family  with  so  much  feeling,  or  so  much  apparent 
cordiality.  Strange  to  say,  so  anomalous  was  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Meadows,  that  she  was  better  pleased  to  accept  him 
now  than  ever.  She  had  the  satisfaction  of  conferring  a 
favour,  and  at  all  events,  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry,  must 
have  the  rank  o£ patroness  to  her  son-in-law. 

The  stipulations  to  which  the  lady  alluded  were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  upon  points  particularly  irksome  to  Henry  ;  such 
as  the  necessity  of  living  in  the  same  house  with  her,  to 
avoid  the  charges  of  a  separate  establishment ;  the  condi- 
tion of  eSecdug  insnrances  on  his  life,  payable  out  of  the 
income  Mr.  Sheldwick  was  ready  to  advance,  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  interest  of  the  alleged  bond,  and  several 
others,  mcM-e  minute  in  their  details,  yet  not  less  disagreeable 
in  their  nature ;  but  what  were  all  these  compared  with  the 
possession  of  his  Fanny  } 

Henry  hastily  crumpled  up  the  letter,  and,  thrusting  it  into 
his  pocket,  seized  his  hat.  and  flew  up  Bruton- street,  to 
Thomas's,  where  he  found  the  lovely  girl  and  her  amiable 
mother  anxiously  expecting  his  arrival. 

Such  a  delightful  evening  never,  sure,  was  parsed :  the 
arrangements  they  had  to  make,  the  maternal  advice  of  Mrs. 
Meadows,  the  arch  acquiescence  of  Fanny  in  all  the  lectures 
she  was  receiving,  the  detail  of  her  prospects  and  pro- 
posals— in  short,  it  was  one  of  those  charming  combinations 
which  rarely  occur  in  the  course  of  any  life,  and  still  more 
seldom  in  such  a  life  as  that  of  my  hero. 

Mrs.  Meadows  had  formed  an  extremely  high  opinion  of 
her  new  acquaintance  Mr.  Sheldwick,  and  Henry  him&e\£  ha.d 
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suffered  nothing  from  the  developement  of  the  connexion 
between  his  father  and  the  noble  house  of  Mildenhall.  To 
be  sure,  it  might  have  been  better  if  the  alliance  between 
the  families  had  taken  place  under  more  regular  cir- 
cumstances :  but  it  was  an  aUiance,  and  the  lady,  who  loved 
Lord-hunting  beyond  any  pursuit  in  the  world,  conjured  up 
something  like  aristocracy  in  the  family  of  Merton,  which 
she  had  never  hoped  to  find.  Certes  there  was  a  blot,  a  bar 
to  it  all ;  for  such  had  been  the  profound  secrecy  of  the 
whol6  transaction  that  neither  Collins  nor  Debrett  had  been 
able  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  in  their  concise  and  invaria' 
bly  correct  descriptions  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education 
of  the  nobility  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  charming  anticipations  passed  this  happy  evening  of 
a  stormy  day ;  and  Merton,  who,  though  he  existed  at 
Thomas's,  still  nominally  lived  at  Stevens*s,  betook  himself 
to  his  hotel  quite  happy  ; — and  for  him  to  feel  happy  was, 
as  my  reader  may  easily  imagine,  doubly  happiness,  from 
the  novelty  of  the  sensation. 

In  walking  down  Bruton- street,  he  had  arranged  his  whole 
menage,  settled  how  his  pictures  were  to  be  hung,  how  his 
library  should  communicate  with  the  other  sitting-rooms,  and 
how  very  liveinable  his  villa  should  be,  when  a  shriek  and  a 
crowd  attracted  his  attention,  and  a  gentleman,  who  appeared 
considerably  agitated,  rushed  towards  him,  complaining  of 
ill-usage,  appealing  to  him  at  the  same  time  for  protection 
from  the  mob.  This  immediately  roused  Henry's  feelings, 
who,  mingling  unconsciously  in  the  afiray,  soon  found  him- 
self pushed,  and  beaten,  and  knocked  about,  by  various 
persons  and  in  various  ways,  till,  at  what  seemed  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  purpose,  he  felt  a  snatch  made  at  his 
pocket,  and  his  pocket-book  forcibly  taken  therefrom. 

All  his  efforts  and  exertions  to  secure  the  man  he  chiefly 
suspected  were  rendered  nugatory  by  the  proportionably 
increasing  difficulties  which  surrounded  him ;  till,  at  length, 
knocking  one  man  to  his  right,  and  another  to  his  left,  he 
set  oflf  at  full  speed  up  Bond-street  after  the  flying  thief. 
He  was  joined  in  the  pursuit  by  several  elderly  and  decrepid 
jjersonages,  whose  natural  qualities  for  the  chase  were  con- 
siderably improved  b^  sundry  large,  long,  and  thick  great 
coats,  in  which  thdr  SiXxdeiiX.'hQ^v^^^sAVimbs  were  entirely 
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enveloped,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  cold  and  rain, 
to  which,  as  guardians  of  the  night,  they  must  occasionally 
be  exposed.  After  a  pretty  long  run,  in  which  Henry  dis- 
tanced all  his  associates,  he  reached  and  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing the  supposed  depredator,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  marched  him  captively  to  the  watch-house :  he  was 
there  searched,  but  no  pocket-book  was  to  be  found.  * 

One  of  the  distanced  watchmen,  however,  stated  that,  in 
his  flight,  he  saw  the  man  in  charge  hand  something  to  a 
woman  who  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  Blenheim- street. 
Upon  a  question  being  put  to  the  man,  he  admitted  that 
he  had  done  so ;  but  that  he  was  not  the  thief  in  the  first 
instance. 

Henry,  whose  anxiety  upon  the  subject  was  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  recovery  of  the  lost  property,  inquired  if  he 
knew  the  woman  ? — He  said  he  did  not.  The  watchman 
said  he  would  save  him  the  trouble  of  trying  to  find  her 
out,  even  if  he  could,  for  he  knew  the  girl  well,  and  would 
be  answerable  for  getting  her  that  very  night,  if  the  man 
were  detained :  whereupon  the  nocturnal  magistrate  pro- 
fceeded  to  order  the  incarceration  of  the  captive ;  and  Henry 
was  told  that  his  remaining  there,  till  the  return  of  the 
watchman  and  the  woman,  was  unnecessary :  that  if  the 
watchman  succeeded  in  catching  her  during  the  night, 
which  the  assembled  sages  seemed  to  think,  if  not  probable, 
at  least  not  impossible,  she  would  be  taken  with  the  man  to 
the  Police-office,  in  Marlborough- street,  at  twelve  o'clock 
the  next  day. 

In  Henry's  temper  of  mind,  his  spirits  elated  and  his 
heart  at  ease,  this  little  adventure  was  entertaining.  There 
was  not  much  in  his  pocket-book ;  so  that  if  he  did  not 


*  This  extraordina^ry  rd.ce  of  patriarchs,  whose  innocent  endeavours 
in  the  prevention  of  robberies  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  are  here 
noticed,  has  vanished  from  the  Metropolis, — The  introduction  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  has  not  only  superseded 
the  ancients,  but  has  totally  changed  the  nightly  character  and  ap- 
pearance of  London  and  Westminster  and  the  environs.  Under  the 
able  and  judicious  direction  of  efficient  commissioners,  this  new  force 
has  more  than  answered  the  most  sanguine  expectation  formed  of  them, 
and  its  establishment  is  one  of  the  many  benefits  for  which  the  people 
are  indebted  to  the  same  eminent  patriot  and  statesinaii. — ISS^, 
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eventually  recover  it,  the  loss  would  not  be  important. 
He  had  seen  the  arcana  of  a  watch-house,  which  was  amus- 
ing enough  :  the  little  greatness  of  the  constable's  dignity, 
the  assumption  and  presumption,  the  mingled  ignorance  and 
pride  of  the  plebeian  president  of  the  council,  the  artifices  of 
the  thief,  and  the  caution  of  the  watchman,  formed  alto- 
gether a  scene,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  inimitable  WiUde, 
would  have  made  an  admirable  picture. 

At  twelve  the  following  morning  he  was  to  be  indulged 
with  "  an  Interior"  of  Marlborough- street ;  and,  consider- 
ing that,  upon  all  former  visits  to  such  places,  he  had  been 
doomed  to  appear  as  a  prisoner  before  their  tribunals,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  find  something  worth  his  notice 
even  there — at  least  no  evil  could  lurk  in  such  a  place 
likely  to  kill  his  hopes,  or  mar  his  happiness  :  at  all  events 
he  was  sure  of  that ;  and  to  have  such  an  assurance  was  by 
no  means  disagreeable  to  one  who,  in  his  practice,  reversed 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Shakspeare,  and  instead  of  finding 

"  Good  in  erery  thing," 

generally  found  a  snake  beneath  the  grass,  however  green 
and  gay  it  looked. 

He  returned  to  his  hotel,  slept,  dreamed  of  Fanny,  watch- 
men, Mrs.  Meadows,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  bowers  of 
roses,  his  new  carriage,  the  wedding-day,  and  fifty  other 
agreeable  things,  and  rose  cheerfully  and  gaily  to  meet  his 
bride- elect.  There  she  was,  all  sweetness  and  placidity, 
going  through  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  breakfast- 
table,  without  one  care  to  wound  her  mind,  without  one 
grief  to  cloud  her  brow. 

Mrs.  Meadows,  who  to  all  her  little  perfections  added 
that  of  being  extremely  absent,  was  sitting  gazing  at  her 
beautiful  child  through  her  glass,  perfectly  absorbed  and 
entirely  forgetting  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  days  were 
now  easily  numbered  which  would  intervene  before  the 
happy  ceremony  ;  and  the  admiring  mother  had  been  un- 
consciously calculating,  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  what  style 
of  dress  would  be  most  becoming  to  Frances  (as  she  always 
called  her)  on  the  approaching  happy  occasion. 

Henry  rouaed  her  from  this  entertaining  reverie,  by  de- 
tailing to  her  bis  «>.d\enXv«fe  oi  >0!aa  Y^^^^diag  night.     Fanny 
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interceded  with  a  mistaken  humanity  for  the  pilferer,  and 
talked  of  humanity  and  suffering  poverty  with  such  piteous 
eloquence  that  her  lover  would  certainly  have  abandoned 
any  farther  measures  had  he  not  pledged  himself  to  attend 
tipon  the  magistrate. 

Fanny  thought  him  a  downright  barbarian  for  persisting 
in  his  proposed  appearance  at  Marlborough-street,  not  only 
because  the  act  itself  appeared  to  be  vindictive  and  harsh, 
but  because  she  had  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  '*  stay 
proceedings," — which  she  held  to  be  a  sufficiently  good 
feiison  for  his  instantly  obeying  her.  All,  however,  was  in 
vain ;  and,  without  even  waiting  for  his  letters,  away  marched 
Mr.  Henry  Merton  to  perform  a  feat,  the  result  of  which  we 
shall  presently  see. 

To  detail  all  the  little  uninteresting  formalities  of  the 
police-office  would  be  to  waste  time;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  magistrates  were  on  the  bench,  and  the  hero  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  at  the  bar ;  when  Mr.  Merton,  having  been 
first  duly  sworn,  proceeded  to  give  a  most  copious  and  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  the  robbery,  the  consequent  chase,  and 
the  final  apprehension  of  the  pilferer. 

**  What  have  you  to  say  to  all  this  ?*'  said  the  magistrate, 
addressing  the  prisoner. 

'•  Nothing,  your  worship,"  replied  the  man.  "  I  was 
a- standing  at  the  comer  of  Bruton-street,  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb,  wondering  what  all  the  noise  was  about,  when  a  man 
as  I  never  see*d  before  in  all  my  life  put  the  pocket-book 
into  my  hand,  and  said,  says  he.  Run ;  which,  your  worship, 
that  gentleman  there,  what  is  the  prosecutor,  can  tell  yout 
worship  I  accordingly  did." 

'.'  But  what  became  of  the  pocket-book  ?"  said  the  justice. 

**  I  shied  it  away  at  the  comer  of  Blenheim-street,  when 
I  found  the  prosecutor  was  a-gaining  upon  me." 

"  That's  all  true,  your  worship/'  said  a  watchman  :  "  I 
see  him  shy  it  away,  but  not  upon  the  ground." 

"  How  d'  jt  mean  ?"  said  the  magistrate. 

•'  He  shied  it  at  Peg  Barton." 

"  Peg  who  ?"  said  the  magistrate,  thinking  the  watchman 
had  named  a  friend  of  his  own. 

**  Barton,'^  said  the  man. 
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**  Oh — Peg  Barton :  and  pray,  watchman,  -who  is  Peg 
Barton?" 

"  She's  a  gal  as  is  always  about  that  comer,  yow  worship ;" 
said  the  venerable  watchman,  "  generally  disguised,  in  re- 
gard to  liquor.  They  has  her  in  to  sing  at  houses :  she  is 
half  crazy,  I  take  it." 

"  Do  you  know  this  Barton  ?"  said  the  justice,  addressing 
the  prisoner. 

**  Never  see'd  her  in  all  my  bom  days,  your  worship," 
said  the  man. 

''  The  woman  is  in  custody.  Sir,"  said  the  derk  to  the 
magistrate. 

'*  That  alters  the  case,"  said  the  magistrate  to  the  clerk— 
"  you  hear  thaty  prisoner,  do  you  ?" 

**What,  Sh->" 

**  That  Barton  is  in  custody." 

'*  I  don*t  know  her  a  bit  more  for  that,"  said  he. 

"  Bring  her  in,"  said  the  magistrate :  "  you  saw  him 
hand  her  the  book  ?" 

**  I  did,  your  worship,"  said  the  watchman. 

An  officer  was  despatched  for  the  interesting  female  in 
question. 

"  There  is  no  evidence,"  said  the  justice,  **  to  connect  the 
prisoner  with  the  first  disturbance,  which  has  been  detailed 
in  evidence  as  having  taken  place  at  the  comer  of  Bruton- 
street." 

**  No."  said  Merton  ;  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  saw  the  pri- 
soner personally  engaged  in  the  affray  :  he  was  there,  I  con- 
clude, and  probably  of  the  party ;  because,  when  he  ran  off, 
he  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  crowd — ^but  I  saw  nothing 
of  him  at  the  time  to  enable  me  to  swear  to  his  person." 

"  No,  your  worship,"  said  the  prisoner:  "  I  was  a-look- 
ing  at  a  gas-light,  and  thinking  what  a  fine  invention  it  was, 
and  that's  all  as  ever  I  had  to  do  with  it ;  and  when  the 
man  shoved  the  book  into  my  hand  I  was  as  innocent  as 
the  child  unborn  as  to  what  he  meant,  your  worship." 

**  We  shall  see  by  and  by :  you  are  siure,  now,  you  don't 
know  this  woman — Barton  ?" 

*'  I  said  so  afore,  your  worship,"  said  the  piisoDer:  "I 
never  clapped  my  eyes  upon  her  in  all  my  life.** 

Merton' 8  evidexice  vi^a  'Vi'w^  x^»i^.  w«  to  him  by  the 
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clerk,  and  he  was  desired  to  sign  it,  which  he  accordingly 
did ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  operation  Peg  Barton,  of 
whom  so  much  had  been  said,  was  brought  into  the  office, 
and  put  to  the  bar. 

She  appeared  young,  and  even  graceful;  her  face  was 
closely  covered  with  a  thick  veil,  and  she  seemed  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  or 
the  amateurs,  who  are  constant  attendants  upon  the  minor 
metropolitan  tribunals.  Merton  was  desirous,  in  the  natural 
humanity  of  his  disposition,  to  read  over  his  evidence  again 
by  himself,  in  order  to  detect  if  possible  any  error  which  he 
might  have  committed,  likely  to  be  improperly  prejudicial  to 
the  prisoner ;  and  he  was  so  absorbed  in  this  self-imposed 
duty  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  woman's  arrival  at  the 
bar  till  she  was  asked  her  name  by  the  magistrate. 

'*  Barton  is  my  name,"  said  the  woman  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  thrilled  hke  the  knell  of  death  in  Merton*s  ear. 
Throwing  down  the  book  over  which  he  had  been  poring, 
he  started  up— his  eyes  met  those  of  the  prisoner — she 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek  and  fell  senselesB  on  the  floor. 

It  was  his  wife  ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 


•Oh  pursue, 


Pursue  the  sacred  counsels  of  your  soul, 

Which  urge  you  on  to  Virtue.     Let  not  danger 

Nor  the  encumbering  world  make  faint  your  purpose : 

Assisting  Angels  shall  conduct  your  steps, 

Briug  you  to  bliss,  and  crown  your  end  with  peace. 

To  And  such  a  wife  as  Kate  alive,  and  in  such  a  situation, 
would,  my  reader  may  perhaps  admit,  be  of  itself  no  very 
delightful  discovery ;  but,  when  the  negative  evil  of  feeling 
himself  irrevocably  linked  to  such  a  partner  became  light  by 
comparison  with  the  positive  ill  of  certain  separation  from 
the  dear  object  of  all  his  cares  and  thoughts,  Mr.  Merton's 
present  position  in  the  world  will,  I  should  think,  be  con* 
sidered  even  more  miserable  than  usual. 

The  extraordinary  sensation  produced  by  the  theatrical 
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denouement  in  the  office  soon  subsided  into  a  feeling'  of  pity 
and  commiseration ;  aidd  Henry,  the  injured,  lU-tised  Henry, 
softened  by  the  altered  appearance,  and  the  falkn  state  of 
his  mihappy  wife,  detailed  the  circumstances  oi  the  ease  to 
the  magistrate,  and  led  the  miserable  girl  from  tike  bar,  at 
which  she  had  been  placed  to  hear  his  accusation. 

The  shock  she  had  receiyed  was  terrible ;  she  had  even 
severely  wounded  herself  in  her  fsll  against  the  iron  railings 
in  the  office,  and  those  silken  curls  of  raven  black  which  had 
entangled  noble  hearts  in  happier  days,  now  hung  dishevel' 
led  and  not  bloodless  over  her  tear* fraught  eyes.  It  was  a 
terrible  ruin,  and  such  a  dreadful  lesson  to>  those  who  de- 
viate from  the  strict  paths  of  virtue,  that  its  story  must  be 
told — told  as  it  was  by  Kate  herself,  to  him  whom  she  had 
wronged  ^nd  betrayed, — to  him  who  had  pitied  and  forgiven 
her. 

Where  is  the  heart  so  (Curate,  that  the  tear  cf  sorrow  in 
woman  cannot  melt  and  sooth  ! 

She  was  his  wife,  and,  though  her  condoct  was  indefensi- 
ble, he  too  had  erred,  she  was  now  a  suffering  sinner.  Dis- 
ease, bodily,  perhaps  even  mental,  was  on  her ;  and  she,  with 
all  her  ills,  had  been  the  beloved  of  his  heart,  had  been  his 
betrothed  at  the  altar.  Is  there  a  man  in  the  world  who  at 
the  moment  could  have  acted  differently  from  my  poor 
wretched  hero,  who  glanced  **  his  mincf  s  eye**  back  from  the 
woe-begone,  trembling  culprit  before  him,  to  the  magnet  of 
Lady  Castleton*s  house  in  Grosvenor- square,  the  centre  of 
the  gayest  circle  in  London ;  the  brilliant,  fascinating  Kate 
Etherington,  such  as  he  had  found  her  only  a  few  short 
months  before  ? 

Some  who  read  these  lines  will  say  this  is  an  orverdrawn 
picture.  Let  them  beware  how  they  indulge  in  such  a  dan* 
gerous  incredulity.  It  is  truth — truth  in  disguise,  I  admit ; 
but  such  is  the  character  of  a  descent  from  virtue  to  vice  in 
woman. — Once  be  the  limit  passed — once  be  the  boundary 
crossed,  which  strongly,  clearly,  and  distinctiy  separates 
right  from  wrong,  and  the  precipitation  is  terribly  and  incon- 
ceivably rapid.  Read  Kate's  history,  which  follows,  and 
watch  the  insidious  workings  of  crime,  when  once  admitted 
into  the  female  heaxt. 
Henry  led  the  'Wietc^ie^  careatoat  \x^^^s:M:^^^^diich  had 
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been  tent  for,  and  with  an  acbing  heart  proceeded  to  secure 
lor  her  that  which  she  had  recently  not  enjoyed — a  comfort* 
able  lodging.  How  he  made  his  arrangements,  it  is  need- 
less here  to  detail ;  suffice  it  is  say  that  in  a  few  hours  Kate 
was  provided  with  a  qniet  resting-place,  a  nnrse,  and  phy- 
sician, and  boused  in  a  respectable  family,  who,  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  used 
every  possible  exertion  for  her  accommodation. 

Henry's  protracted  stay  from  his  anxious  bride-elect, 
while  in  attendance  upon  lus  restored  and  fallen  wife,  created 
strong  and  extraordinary  emotions  in  that  little  heart  which 
was  all  his  own,  and  which,  accustomed  to  ills  in  every 
coming  hour,  beat  with  anxious  trepidation  at  his  lengthen- 
ed absence.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  however,  he  wrote 
her  a  hasty  note,  saying  that  business  prevented  his  return 
so  soon  as  he  had  anticipated,  bot  that  he  hoped  to  see  them 
at,  or  soon  after,  their  dinner-hour. 

Having  despatched  this,  and  having  received  from  the 
physician  assurances  of  Kate's  probable  restoration  to  health 
(an  announcement  which,  however  conclusive  against  his 
desired  union  with  Fanny,  he  heard  with  great  satisfaction), 
he  repaired  to  her  chamber,  and,  desirous  beyond  measure 
to  know  how  she  had  escaped  the  death  which  it  was  sup- 
posed had  been  self-inflicted,  seated  himself  beside  her  bed, 
and  implored  her  to  detail  the  circumstances  which  had  re- 
duced her  to  her  present  deplorable  and  melancholy  situation 
in  society. 

Kate  was  hardly  equal  to  the  narrative,  which  she  felt 
anxious  to  give  to  the  injured  and  gentle-hearted  husband ; 
but,  collecting  her  scattered  spirits,  and  rousing  all  her 
en^gies,  she  began  that  eventfol  history,  whence,  brief  and 
dreadful  as  it  is,  may  be  called  a  lesson  which  the  proudest 
should  not  scorn  td  profit  by,  nor  the  purest  refuse  to 
listen  to. 

*•  When  I  left  you,  Henry,"  said  Kate,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears — and  she  did  not  weep  alone  of  the  two— - 
"  when  I  left  you,  I  felt  myself  injured,  betrayed,  deceived ; 
I  then  had  a  proud  heart  and  a  spirit  of  lofty  bearing — I 
could  have  killed  the  man  who  wronged  me.  I  did  worse  to 
fom,  for  I  betrayed  you.  Yes— yes-^you  must  hear  it  alL 
It  was  not  simply  love  for  Lavington— do  tl^X  i»x«?^  '^\  '^^ 
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was  a  sentiment  made  up  of  every  evil  passion  that  can 
inflame  the  heart,  by  which  I  was  possessed — and  oh  !  that 
friend — that  dreadful  friend — Charlotte  Fletcher!  By  her 
advice,  and  under  her  counsel,  did  I  act.  She  was  older 
and  more  calculating,  colder  and  more  worldly,  than  I : — 
Merton,  hear  me ;  Lavington  paid  her  for  her  agency !  Oh, 
can  I  degrade  myself  by  such  a  recapitulation !"    , 

Her  feelings  were  too  powerful  for  her,  and  she  sank 
exhausted  on  the  pillow. 

*•  Calm  yourself,  Kate,"  said  Merton  in  a  tone  of  abject 
distress. — He  was  listening  to  a  syren  who  had  won  him 
even  from  his  dearest  love.  He  covered  his  face  with  his 
hand,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  the  table  which  stood  beside 
him. 

"  Oh,  Merton,"  said  the  wretched  victim — "  I  did  love 
you — ^how  I  should  have  loved,  how  happy  we  might  have 
been,  but  for " 

Here  she  paused. 

Merton  filled  up  the  hiatus — **  but  for  Fanny  Meadows." 
He  did  not  utter  the  words;  yet  his  thoughts  flew  Uke 
lightning  to  Berkeley-square. 

**  No  matter — no  matter  ;  that's  gone  and  past ;  Kate  is 
lost,  fallen ; — ^yes,  yes,  Henry,"  said  she,  raising  herself  in 
bed,  "  Kate  Etherington,  she  who  has  spumed  the  flower 
of  the  land — she  who  has  rejected  the  brightest  offers — she 
who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  society — she  who  was  sought, 
courted,  and  caressed  by  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
bravca — she  who  was  your  wife,  has  been  a  common  prosti- 
tute !  True,  true  to  the  letter. — Yes,  Merton,  yes — to  buy 
her  bread,  to  save  her  from  starving  too.— Oh,  think  of 
vour  poor,  poor  Kate,  in  a  cold  and  wintry  night,  perishing 
for  food !" 

A  second  fainting-fit  (from  which  a  flood  of  tears  relieved 
her)  ensued. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Henry,  "spare  me — spare 
yourself  all  this — it  is  needless  to  recur  !" 

"Quite,  quite;    I    know  that,"  said  she.     "Would  to 

Heaven  you  had  never  found  me ;  I  could  have  died  with 

pleasure  in  an  hospital  or  in  a  poor-house :  I  had  made 

up  my  mind  to  ^al\  but,  oh!   to  see  you    again,  and 

thus " 
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"  How  came  the  report  so  current  of  your  self-destmc- 
tion  ?"  said  Henry  falteringly. 

"  How !  do  you  think  I  could  have  ever  seemed  to  live, 
after  what  happened  at  Paris ;  detected  in  robhery  or  some- 
thing worse,  cheating  at  a  gambling-table :  oh !  see  how 
debased  a  noble  mind  can  be  !  I  who,  in  the  plenitude  of 
my  power  and  gaiety,  ridiculed,  caricatured,  and  libelled  a 
whole  feuoaily,  who  were  only  suspected  of  foul  play  at  paltry 
guinea  commerce, — I — I  could  descend  to  cheat  at  a  public 
gaming-house  in  Paris !" 

'*  Merciful  powers  !"  said  Henry. 

"  The  principle  was  gone  at  that  time,  Henry !"  said  the 
agitated  girl:  "the  boundary  had  been  crossed — I  had 
swerved  from  the  path  of  honour.  Why  ? — ^how  ?  Oh,  let 
me  tell  you — ^let  me  ring  it  into  your  ears,  that,  when  in 
happy  days  to  come  for  you,  and  when  the  busy  world  shall 
tread  over  my  unknown  grave,  you  again  may  force  it  on 
the  minds  of  children  yet  imbom.  I  was  quick,  talented, 
gay,  happy,  vivacious  ;  but  I  was  educated  for  this  world ; 
and,  strange  and  wild  as  my  sayings  may  seem,  and  un- 
heeded as  may  go  the  preachings  of  an  adultress  and  a 
prostitute " 

"  Oh,  Kate,  Kate !''  interrupted  Merton. 

"  Such  is  the  fact !"  exclaimed  the  half-frenzied  woman. 
**  Unheeded,  I  say,  as  my  preachings  may  be,  it  was  because 
I  was  brought  up  by  persons  who  had  not  the  real  interests 
of  a  girl  at  heart,  that  1  have  come  to  this.  Religion, 
Merton,  religion  never  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my 
education :  its '  duties,  its  doctrines,  were  strangers  to  me. 
I  had  no  fixed  principle  engrafted  on  my  mind.  The  mind 
itself  was  unfortified  by  that  which  alone  can  secure  its 
purity — ^its  firmness.  I  went  to  church,  because  my  Lord 
and  Lady  Castleton  went  to  church.  For  what ! — to  criti- 
cise and  censure  those  of  our  neighbours  who,  by  circum* 
stances  or  habit,  were  fit  objects  of  observation  and  ridi- 
cule ;  but  for  devotion — oh !  I  cannot  talk — but  when  I 
think  of  what  I  might  have  been,  and  what  I  am  !" 

"  I  will  not  sufier  this  dreadful  retrospection,"  said  Henry; 
''  that  you  are  here,  in  sorrow  and  in  anguish,  is  enough. 
Our  mild  and  cheering  faith  does  not  require  this  sort  of 
confession :  it   is   needless — it  is  ij^ainfol,    T^   H\\w  ^Va 
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knows  all  hearts,  the  repentance  which  you  express,  the 
regret  which  you  feel,  will  doahtless  be  as  acceptable  as 
they  are  sincere ;  but,  let  me  beseech  you,  do  not  rack  your 
own  heart  and  mine  with  a  recapitulation  of  circumstances 
which  can  have  no  effect  upon  that  which  is  past  or  even  to 
come.  You  said  that  you  spread  the  report  of  your  self- 
murder  in  Paris  ?" 

'*  T  did,  determined  to  quit  the  man  who,  guilty  as  I 
was,  had  the  heartlessnesa  to  save  himself  from  suspicion  by 
denouncing  and  threatening  to  discard  me.  I  fled,  and  got 
safe  to  England ;  and  here  would  have  led  an  honest  life, 
if  livehhood  could  have  been  obtained.' 

"  Kate,  surely,  your  accompUshments  might- 
"  How  ?— 4iad  I  a  character  ?-^no,  no  !  that  was  gone. 
As  a  mistress  of  music  and  singing,  I  might  else  have  got 
my  bread ;  but  the  drawings  which  were  shewn  as  mine, 
and  for  which  I  received  medals  from  public  societies,  be- 
stowed with  all  the  mummery  of  mountebankism,  were 
finished  by  my  master.  The  sonnets  I  wrote,  the  Italian 
imitations  of  Petrarch,  were  by  a  native  of  the  country,  who 
was  an  admirer  of  Miss  Fletcher's ;  nay,  the  music  which 
I  composed  WBS  the  production  of  young  Loui»,  her  retainer. 
Oh,  Merton,  I  was  a  creature  of  deception  from  head  to 
foot !  I  returned,  I  say,  to  England :  aU  resources  failed. 
I  was  driven  by  hunger— I  could  not  beg.  Believe  me, 
when  I  teU  you,  I  have  gladly  passed  the  night  upon  the 
steps  of  doors  over  which  I  had,  only  a  little  year  before, 
been  handed  to  our  carriage : — 'but  spare  me !  Henry — 
spare  me  !'* 

,  Henry  indeed  felt  every  disposition  to  spare  her,  for  it 
was  evident  that  the  detail  of  these  facts  and  the  recollec- 
-  tion  of  her  past  life  caused  her  the  most  terrible  emotions ; 
— stiU  his  anxiety  to  know  how,  even  in  a  career  of  vice, 
she  could  have  fallen  so  low,  so  speedily,  induced  him  to 
wish  for  a  detail,  however  brief,  of  her  ruinous  progress  to 
the  moment  when  he  found  her  brought  as  a  culprit  to  hear 
his  accusation. 

He  gathered  from  her  narrative,  and  from  her  solemn 
declaration,  that  she  was  wholly  innocent  of  any  participa- 
tion in  the  theft  of  tl»e  ^^\L%Vbook.     She  j»ositively  denied 
M  knowledge  of  the  inaxi  "Vi^l^  ^^^  V&.  ^s«&\sa&?)  \  «.he  said  he 
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thrust  the  book  into  her  hand  in  passing;  and  that  her 
terror  was  such  when  she  saw  the  pursuit  that  she  threw 
it  from  her,  and  fled  in  an  opposite  direction,  unconscious 
that  her  person  could  have  been  recognized  by  the  watch- 
man in  Bond- street. 

Henry  felt  relieved  by  the  conviction  that  she  was  free^ 
from  any  participation  in  the  present  crime ;  and,  after 
endeavouring  to  soothe  her  with  that  tenderness  of  which 
his  heart  was  full,  he  commended  her  to  the  care  of  the 
landlady  oi  the  house  and  the  nurse,  and  left  her  in  a  sleep 
produced  by  the  exhaustion  which  her  apprehension,  con- 
finement, and  subsequent  agitation  had  so  naturally  caused, 
promising  to  be  with  her  again  early  the  following  day. 

His  mind  was  occupied  on  his  return  to  Berkeley- square 
with  thoughts  somewhat  different  from  those  which  filled 
it  when  he  last  quitted  the  hotel,  and  no  part  of  the  dread- 
ful truths  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  learned  aflected 
him  more  than  the  apprehension  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  would  result  to  his  gentle  Fanny,  when  she 
should  become  acquainted  with  them.  What  heart,  what 
constitution,  oould  endure  such  varied,  such  repeated  attacks 
as  those  to  which  she  had  now  been  constantly  exposed  for 
nearly  a  year,  during  which  period  the  mutations  from  hope 
to  fear,  and  '^from  joy  to  sadness,  had  been  incessant  ?  It 
was  a  life  of  fever,  and  Henry  dreaded  this  last  accession 
of  grief  and  surprise,  as  highly  dangerous,  if  not  absolutely 
fatal,  to  the  sufifering  girl. 

He  resolved  upon  no  account  to  disclose  the  terrible 
secret  of  Kate's  situation  and  existence  immediately,  and 
contrived  in  his  own  mind  many  schemes  and  plans  for 
breaking  it  by  degrees  to  Mrs.  Meadows,  trusting  to  her 
discretion  to  communicate  it  to  Fanny  in  the  most  prudent 
and  judicious  manner.  Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  Mr. 
Sheldwick,  and  he  was  half  resolved  to  make  him  his  con- 
fidant and  counsellor,  but  still  he  felt  that  he  must  go  to 
the  hotel  in  the  first  instance,  resolving  to  trust  to  chance 
and  circumstances  for  an  opportunity  of  opening  the  fatal 
intelligence  to  Mrs.  Meadows,  and  if  no  such  opportunity 
should  present  itself,  of  putting  himself  again  into  the  hands 
of  his  noble  and  disinterested  friend,  who  had  already 
secured  the  one  great  point,  upon,  ^hisk  \xQ\ic^'^  \ss^  >^ 
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events  of  the  present  morning  could  have  foiled  or  defeated 
him. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  judge  his  surprise  at  finding  the 
Wilsons  returned  from  Brighton,  all  anxiety  to  meet  him 
and  greet  him!  Something  so  pleasant  had  occurred — 
something  so  agreeable,  so  unexpected,  Mrs.  Wilson  seemed 
actually  prepared  to  fly  into  his  arms.  Wilson  caught 
him  by  both  hands,  Mrs.  Meadows  looked  attentively 
through  her  glass  at  the  expression  of  his  countenance ; 
and  Fanny,  with  cheeks  glowing,  and  eyes  sparkling  with 
pleasure,  bid  him  guess  the  news. 

"  I  cannot  guess,"  said  the  broken-hearted  young  man, 
who  knew  that  nothing  could  make  him  happy. 

"  You  must,"  cried  one. 

"  Do,**  exclaimed  another. 

"  The  most  improbable,"  screamed  Mrs.  Meadows. 

"  The  most  unlikely,"  added  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  It  gives  me  equal  pleasure  with  yourself,"  said  Mrs.' 
Wilson  archly. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  people  ?"  said  Henry. 

**  Oh,  tell  him  at  once !"  exclaimed  Wilson. 

"  1  will,"  said  Fanny :  "  your  ticket  in  the  Lottery  is 
drawn  a  pnze  of  Twenty  Thousand  Pounds  /" 

•*  Indeed !"  said  Henry,  whose  joy  was  not  quite  so 
unbounded  as  his  friends  expected ;  first,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  involved  at  the  moment  were 
sufficient  to  damp  any  joy  he  might  have  felt,  if  he  had 
actually  possessed  the  ticket ;  and  secondly,  because,  above 
all  other  reasons  for  his  serenity  upon  the  occasion,  the 
share  in  question,  which  his  wife's  creditors  would  not 
take  from  him,  although  he  had  inserted  it  in  his  schedule, 
was  not  in  his  possession,  having  been  stolen  from  him 
on  the  preceding  evening  in  the  identical  pocket-book,  his 
anxiety  for  the  recovery  of  which  had  brought  his  faithless 
Kate  before  his  astonished  eyes. 

It  was  evident  to  all  the    party  that    some   untoward 

accident  had  occurred  to  Henry,  by  which  the  advantages 

they  had  anticipated  from  this  sudden  acquisition  had  been 

annihilated  ;  and,  upon  closer  inquiry,  he  confessed  so  much 

of  the  dreadful  story  ^eX  MiAold,  as  related  to  his  adventure 

SLiid  consequent  robbery. 
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Wilson,  who  was  a  man  of  business,  and  aufait  in  all 
mercantile  manoeuvres  and  olficial  punctilios,  immediately 
pointed  ont  the  course  to  be  pursued : — notice  should  be 
given  to  the  lottery- office-keeper  to  refuse  the  payment, 
affidavits  were  to  be  made ;  and  the  number  being  perfectly 
known,  by  the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  holding  the 
other  haK  of  the  ticket,  the  thing  was  all  as  clear  as  light, 
easy,  practicable,  and,  indeed,  settled  -,  and  Henry  was 
encouraged  not  to  annoy  himself  in  the  least  about  an 
accident  so  easily  to  be  repaired. 

Accordingly,  on  thorns,  his  eyes  filled  with  the  dreadful 
vision  of  his  emaciated,  wretched  wife,  Henry  remained 
utterly  careless  of  his  loss,  which  he  regarded  as  certain, 
notwithstanding  the  soothing  opinion  and  narratives  of 
similar  cases  put  forth  by  Mr.  Wilson,  till  past  midnight, 
when  he  retired  as  usual  to  a  sleepless  bed,  whence  he  was 
again  hurried  before  nine  o'clock  by  his  active  and  intel- 
ligent friend,  who  declared  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
taking  active  measures,  and  who  accordingly  conveyed  him 
at  the  full  speed  of  a  hackney-coach  to  the  office  where  the 
ticket  had  been  purchased;  arrived  at  which,  they  were 
disagreeably  surprised  by  being  informed  that  the  half  in 
question  had  been  presented  for  payment  the  preceding 
afternoon ;  that  the  bearer  had  received  the  money,  and  as  a 
proof  thereof  Henry  was  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  share 
itself. 

Nothing  more  was  to  be  said  ;  the  notes  paid  might  be 
traced,  it  was  true,  and  they  would  do  what  they  could j  and 
were  very  sorry,  and  all  that ;  but  my  poor  hero  saw  his 
usual  luck  predominating,  and,  cutting  short  the  plannings 
of  the  parties  for  the  recovery  of  the  property,  drew  his 
friend  h-om  the  shop  with  something  like  irritation,  and 
returned  to  Berkeley- square  to  report  progress,  and  prepare 
for  the  denouement  of  the  more  serious  evils  of  his  present 
situation. 
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Oh,  Love !  how  are  thy  precious,  sweetest  moments 

Thus  ever  crossed,  thus  ever  vexed  with  disappoiotments ! 

Now  pride,  now  fickleness,  fantastic  quarrels 

And  sullen  coldness,  give  us  pain  hy  turns : 

Malicious  meddling  Chance  is  ever  busy 

To  bring  us  fears,  disquiet,  and  delays  ; 

And  e'en  at  last,  when,  after  all  our  waiting, 

Eager  we  think  to  snatch  the  dear-bought  bliss, 

Ambition  calls  us  to  its  sullen  cares, 

And  Honour,  stern,  impatient  of  neglect, 

Commands  us  to  forget  our  ease  and  pleasures, 

As  if  we  had  been  made  for  nought  but  toil. 

And  Love  were  not  the  business  of  our  lives. 

Hbnbt,  as  we  have  seen,  thought,  upon  the  first  blush  of 
the  thing,  that  any  attempt  at  a  concealment  of  the  facts 
which  had  occurred  at  the  Police-office  from  the  Meadowses 
would  be  as  unfair  as  unavaihng ;  and  yet  he  felt  all  the 
difficulties  of  disclosing  an  event  which  finally  destroyed  his 
hopes  and  those  of  his  fond  Fanny  together.  He  considered 
the  matter  as  he  was  returning  from  the  City  with  Wilson, 
and  was  so  absorbed  in  the  engrossing  subject  that  he  re- 
mained perfectly  unmoved  by  the  lamentations  which  his 
companion  poured  forth,  with  respect  to  the  pecuniary  loss 
he  had  just  sufiered,  and  surprised  and  almost  angered  him 
by  the  philosophy,  not  to  say  apathy,  with  which  he  en- 
countered so  important  an  evil. 

Partly  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  weight  of  such  a 
secret,  and  partly  to  justify  himself  in  Wilson's  opinion  from 
a  charge  of  insensibility,  and  still  more  in  the  hope  of  se- 
curing him  as  a  medium  through  which  the  painful  annun- 
ciation might  be  made  to  the  females  of  the  family,  Henry 
at  length  resolved  to  unbosom  himself  to  his  friend,  and 
accordingly  invited  him  to  a  sederunt  at  Stevens's,  in  which 
he  related  all  those  circumstances  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted. 

Wilson  was  overcome  with  astonishment  and  vexation, 

although  he  felt  gratified  that  Merton  had  thus  acquitted 

ijimseJf  of  an  apparexitly  unnatural  stoicism  with  respect  to 

the  Joss  he  had  suataiue^rnXJciaV^VX^Y^Aivikftt^  and  which,  to 
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speak  the  truth,  had  lowered  his  character  not  a  Httle  in 
Wilson's  eyes.  Wilson  saw  at  once  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  again  dashing  the  cup  of  happiness  from  poor 
Fanny's  lip,  and  was,  moreover,  apprehensive  that,  when 
Mrs.  Meadows  was  made  acquainted  with  this  fresh  disaster, 
she  might  he  inclined  to  consider  all  the  foregone  proceed- 
ings of  our  hero  and  himself  as  so  many  attempts  at 
deception,  seeing  that  she  was  naturally  suspicious,  and 
seeing  besides  that  the  incidents  were  of  themselves  suffi- 
ciently romantic,  sudden  in  their  succession,  and  varied  in 
their  character,  to  startle  any  moderate  person,  not  fully 
prepared  to  admit  the  almost  miraculous  force  of  poor 
Merton's  ill-fortune. 

Many  schemes  and  contrivances  were  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  anxious  young  men,  and  that  which  was  at 
length  adopted,  although  diametrically  in  opposition  to 
Henry's  original  design,  appeared  (under  the  circumstances 
at  least)  the  most  considerate  to  the  tender  feelings  with 
which  they  had  to  combat. 

The  state  of  Kate's  health  was  such  that,  constantly 
attended  as  she  was  by  two  eminent  physicians,  her  recovery 
appeared  very  improbable ;  and  although  Henry  fait  no  base 
or  selfish  desire  that  his  own  happiness  might  be  accelerated 
by  her  demise,  still  reason  and  common  sense  suggested 
tibaty  if  a  short  period  should  terminate  the  sins  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  unhappy  girl,  it  would  be  merely  an  act  of 
humanity  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with 
Fanny  by  some  innocent  equivocation,  some  justifiable  eva- 
sion suited  to  the  purpose,  rather  than  unnecessarily  agitate 
her  wounded  heart  by  a  recital  of  the  facts  as  they  had 
really  occurred,  and  perhaps  reduce  her  to  a  state  as  preca'> 
rious  and  doubtful  as  that  of  the  object  of  their  present 
solicitude. 

This  plan  was  accordingly  decided  upon :  Henry  was  to 
feign  important  business  in  the  country  connected  with  his 
late  father's  mysterious  property,  and  thus  gain  time  to 
judge  whether  his  wedded  wife's  recovery  would  eventually 
bar  his  marriage  with  Fanny,  or  whether  her  death  would 
leave  him  at  hberty  to  celebrate  it.  It  was  a  temporizing 
scheme,  which  my  correct  friends  will  perhaps  call  injudi- 
cious, although  the  actual  state  of  Mr&.MAt^Tx^Xss^'i^^^^^^Awai. 
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such  as  to  leave  it  extremely  doubtful  how  and  when  her 
wretched  career  would  terminate,  and  justified  at  all  events 
to  themselves  the  course  they  adopted. 

Fanny  and  her  mother  received  the  intelligence  of  Henry's 
proposed  journey,  from  Wilson,  with  a  feeling  which  those 
accustomed  to  disappointment  are  fully  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing— a  painful  conviction  of  the  truth  of  one's  worst  appre- 
hensions which  partake  but  slightly  of  surprise. 

*'  I  thought  something  would  happen,"  said  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows— "  It  is  not  to  be !" 

Fanny  was  silent,  but  her  lip  quivered  and  her  cheek 
grew  pale^ 

**  Merely  a  postponement,"  said  Wilson,  affecting  to  be 
jocose — **  Hope  deferred." 

**  Ay !"  sighed  Mrs.  Meadows :  '*  it  is  all  mighty  well  to 
talk;  but  you'll  see.*' 

Fanny  rose  hastily  from  her  chair,  and  quitted  the  room. 

*'  Frances,  dear  Frances  !**  cried  her  mother,  meaning 
that  she  should  return,  but  she  did  not,  or  would  not,  hear 
her,  and  Wilson's  wife  followed  her  out  of  the  apartment. 

When  Wilson  was  left  alone  with  Mrs,  Meadows^  he 
felt  |?reatl|r  disposed  to  confess  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
but  he  foresaw  much  violence,  and  anticipated  that  some 
decisive  measure  with  respect  to  the  future  intercourse  of 
the  lovers  would  result  from  the  intelligence  he  should  be 
obliged  to  give,  if  he  once  opened  the  subject,  and  he 
walked  to  the  window  in  silence. 

**  Where  is  Henry  going,  did  you  say  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Meadows.     This  point  the  plotters  had  not  arranged. 

"I  forget  the  place — somewhere  in  Sussex,  I  think," 
said  Wilson  ;  **  but,"  added  the  Jidus  Achates,  **  he  will  be 
here  to  take  leave,  at  dinner-time." 

"  It  is  altogether  the  most  extraordinary  history,"  con- 
tinued the  lady  in  an  under- tone.  "  People  talk  of  fate  and 
destiny,  and  I  have  always  held  it  quite  impious  to  entertain 
a  notion  of  the  existence  of  any  such  imaginary  influence : 
but  really  and  truly,  the  worries  of  Merton  and  that  poor 
girl  are  so  endless,  so  varied,  so, — —  I  would  stake  my 
existence  they  never  are  married.'' 

**'Oh,  my  deat  Mta. Meadows,"  said  Wilson,  "look  out 
for  brighter  ptoapecX^  1\v«cl^q^^\  ^^\!i»dftr*  this  is  but  a 
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temporary  delay ;  and  I  am  sure,  from  what  I  have  under- 
stood of  the  case,  the  results  of  the  expedition  may  be — nay, 
must  be  beneficial." 

•*  Nous  verrons,  nous  verrons/*  said  the  mother-in-law, 
shaking  her  head :  **  but  I  must  go  to  poor  Frances.     What 
time  do  you  say  Merton  will  be  here  ?" 
**  At  six,  I  think,'*  he  said. 

And  she  left  the  room  repeating  "  nous  verrons,"  with 
the  air  of  one  who  is  convinced  that  an  evil  is  irremediable, 
and  feels  that  the  displeasure  of  Providence  is  impending. 

The  hour  which  was  to  bring  Merton  to  the  hotel  that 
day  came  not ;  he  was  not  sufficiently  an  adept  in  dissimu- 
lation to  bear  up  against  the  scrutiny  and  inquiry  of  three 
ladies,  all  deeply  interested  in  an  affair  which  he  was  most 
desirous  of  keeping  totally  secret.  He  could  write  and  de- 
ceive his  beloved,  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
eventually  beneficial  to  their  mutual  interests,  and  produc- 
tive of  their  future  happiness :  but  he  could  not  play  the  traitor 
in  the  presence  of  such  sweetness  and  innocence,  even  for 
his  own  advantage. 

A  brief  note  to  Wilson  explained  that  he  was  forced  away, 
and  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  a  formal  leave- 
taking  ;  that  his  heart  was  bleeding  at  the  necessity  for  his 
departure,  as  sudden  as  unexpected,  as  peremptory  as  un- 
desired ;  and,  enclosing  a  few  tender  lines  to  his  dear  Fanny, 
he  betook  himself  to  an  obscure  lodging,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  which  had  been  taken  for  Kate,  where  he 
could  obtain  daily  and  hourly  information  of  the  progress  of 
her  disorder,  and  whence,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he 
could  make  his  personal  inquiries  of  the  respectable  old  gen- 
tlewoman who,  with  her  daughter,  kept  the  house  i\i  which 
the  apartments  had  been  secured  for  her. 

The  scheme  perfectly  succeeded,  and  nothing  struck  any 
of  the  assembled  group  but  the  general  probability  that 
something  very  unpleasant  would  result  from  Henry's  new 
expedition :  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  Wilson  had  un- 
wittingly despatched  him  into  Sussex,  whereas  his  own  let- 
ter mentioned  Gloucestershire  as  the  place  of  his  destination ; 
and  although  Mr.  Sheldwick,  the  most  invaluable  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  bosom,  happened  to  call  at  the  hotel  in 
the  eveningi  and  let  fall  accidently  tbaXYv^  \2A.^  TssL^sX^'^^sr^ 
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in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  that  he  had  never  hinted 
one  syllahle  ahout  any  journey  at  all. 

This  last  circumstance  was  the  only  one  which  tended  to 
rouse  Mrs.  Meadows's  suspicions  upon  this  particular  point ; 
and  it  certainly  did  appear  strange  that  Henry  should  have 
failed  to  mention  to  Mr.  Sheldwick  his  inevitahle  business, 
which  related,  as  he  had  represented  it,  to  affairs  in  which 
Mr.  Sheldwick  himself  was  so  deeply  interested.  Still, 
however,  he  might  have  had  reasons  for  his  silence ;  and 
the  arch  lady  was  herself  quite  enough  of  a  manoeuvrer  to 
give  all  her  friends  credit  for  some  design  in  every  action 
they  committed. 

Meanwhile  poor  Kate's  condition  was  wretched  beyond 
description.  Her  mind  was  visibly  affected  by  the  dreadful 
disclosure  of  her  real  state,  while  her  wounded  pride,  her 
broken  spirit,  her  abject  degradaton,  were  all  wearing  upon 
the  animal  constitution.  She  wandered  in  her  conversation, 
and  her  sleepless  nights  were  rendered  horrible  by  visions  of 
her  former  power  and  attractions.  She  would  rave  and  call 
upon  her  husband,  upon  Lady  Castleton,  and  then  upbraid 
them  in  the  most  violent  language  for  their  cruel  neglect  of 
her.  Many  dreadful  disclosures  which  she  made  during  these 
terrible  visitations  lost  their  effect,  and  were  rendered  inno- 
cuous, because  they  were  considered  mere  ravings  of  tem- 
porary insanity :  but  alas !  there  was  much  of  what  she 
raved  about  too  true  to  be  discredited,  too  dreadful  to  be 
detailed ! 

Wilson  was  Henry's  sole  confidant  in  the  conduct  of  this 
affair :  he  regularly  called  on  him  in  the  obscure  lodging 
which  he  had  taken  in  Poland- street,  into  whose  recesses 
no  cognizable  being  was  hkely  to  intrude,  and  where  he 
always  lay  perdu  till  the  shades  of  night  favoured  his  stolen 
visits  to  tiie  neighbouring  house,  which  contained  the 
wretched  invalid. 

Merton's  tender  nature  was  deeply  afflicted  by  the  sight 
of  his  perishing,  once  blooming,  wife.  There  ever  mingled 
with  his  regret  a  feeling  of  remprse  :  he  was  conscious  that 
he  had  deceived  her,  that  in  fact  his  misconduct  had  been 
Jegally  and  morally  accounted  and  held  to  be  a  justification 
of  her's  ;  and,  with  t\iAa  cowaideration  on  his  mind,  it  was 
impossible  for  Taim  to  \ie\io\^  ^^  ^^v^  ^^^  o^wful  decay  <rf 
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all  her  perfections  without  a  sensation  of  torturing  anxiety^ 
made  still  more  painful  hy  the  certainty  of  its  inutility. 

It  had  been  arranged,  in  the  formation  of  their  scheme, 
that  Henry  should  write  during  his  absence  under  cover  to 
Wilson,  and  that  Wilson  should,  under  the  pretext  of  get- 
ting franks,  or  for  some  other  equally  useable  reason,  under- 
take to  enclose  and  forward  Fanny's  letters  to  Henry ;  each 
of  these  exemplary  young  men  exerting  all  their  powers 
to  carry  on  the  deception,  because  they  were  convinced  that 
they  were  acting  for  the  best. 

A  week  had  nearly  elapsed  since  Merton  went  from  town, 
as  they  thought,  and  stiU  (though  at  a  heavy  pace  it  must 
be  confessed)  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  went  on 
progressively ;  the  various  purchases  incidental  to  such  a 
ceremony  were  made ;  but  Mrs.  Meadows  felt  at  the  moment 
she  was  buying  any  piece  of  lace,  or  silk,  or  satin,  or  what* 
ever  it  might  be,  that  the  ill-fortune  which  hung  over  her 
intended  son-in-law  would  somehow  interfere  with  the 
peaceful  celebration  of  that  event  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disbursement.  Every  step  which  was  taken 
Wad  taken  because  it  could  do  no  harm  to  take  it ;  but  still 
they  were  leading  a  life  of  negatives,  and  Fanny  was  suffici- 
ently accustomed  to  disappointments  to  paiticipate  in  her 
mother's  feelings,  and  often  in  her  expression  of  them. 

Amongst  other  decorations  suited  to  the  approaching  gaie« 
ties,  artificial  flowers  (and  amongst  those  only  are  there  really 
roses  without  thorns)  were  considered  essentials,  and  accord- 
ingly search  was  made  amongst  the  coterie  of  Mrs.  Meadow  s's 
acquaintance  for  some  artiste,  from  whose  hands  should 
come  those  graceful  garlands  which  might  mock  even  na- 
ture herself,  and,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  wearei, 
delude  even  the  bees  and  butterflies  into  a  belief  of  their 
reality :  after  lengthened  and  laborious  research,  they  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  staff  at  Howell's  and  James's  hap- 
pened to  know  a  French  lady  who  had  just  arrived  from  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  who,  as  a  floristey  was  beyond  compare  : — 
there  never  had  been  seen  any  thing  so  inimitably  good  as 
her  roses ;  her  jasmines  defied  all  rivalry ;  in  short,  if  she 
could  only  be  prevailed  upon  to  permit  Mrs.  Meadows  to 
aee  her  collection  before  it  was  given  generally  to  the  world., 
it  would  be  an  object  which,  to  t\i'&  m\&ew5jJ^<i  \s«si-TS3^sj^^ 
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who  was  talking    about  it,  appeared  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance. 

Thus  tempted,  Mrs.  Meadows  and  Fanny,  under  the 
directions  of  the  shopman,  were  driven  to  the  apartments  of 
Mme.  Delamotte,  which  were  situated  in  Poland-street, 
where  they  succeeded  in  finding  her  at  home,  surrounded 
by  band-boxes  full  of  blue  barley-corns,  and  red  hop-flowers, 
and  scarlet  jasmines^  and  yellow  roses,  with  wire  sprigs  of 
brown  myrtles,  bearing  white  beads,  and  crimson  jonquils 
with  straw-coloured  leaves, — and,  in  short,  of  all  the  tawdry 
trumpery  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  decent  society,  is  import- 
ed at  a  profligate  expense,  smuggled  into  the  country  to  the 
injury  of  the  revenue,  sought,  admired,  and  worn  because 
it  is  foreign,  while  the  industrious  Englishwoman,  whose 
tajents  if  similarly  applied  would  produce  equally  beautiful 
results,  is  left  neglected  to  pine  and,  perhaps  starve,  in  her 
obscurity,  or,  at  best,  carry  about  a  magpie's  cage  lined  with 
oil-skin,  in  which  the  French  frippery  is  to  be  conveyed 
through  the  streets,  to  its  frivolous  patronesses. 

Have  any  of  my  male  readers  ever  visited  a  flower  and 
feather-merchant's  horde  in  company  with  a  couple  of  select- 
ing ladies  ?  If  there  be  one  of  the  number  who  has  ever 
done  this  deed,  and  really  knows  how  dearly  those  darling 
women  do  love  to  toss  and  tumble  over  every  parcel  and 
packet,  and  ransack  every  band-box  and  bundle  within  their 
reach,  to  him  do  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of*  the  assertion  which 
I  make,  that  Mrs.  Meadows  and  her  daughter  remained 
rummaging  over,  and  trying  on,  every  article  in  pDor  Mme. 
Delamotte's  collection,  till  it  became  so  dark  that  thev  could 
not  distinguish  a  rose  from  a  ranunculus,  and  departed  at 
last  in  the  dusk,  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  having 
purchased  nothing  except  a  small  bottle  of  esprit^  de^rose, 
one  box  of  pastilles,  and  one  tube  of  Jean  Farina's  indubi- 
table. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  quite  dusk  when  they  began  to  descend 
from  Mme.  Delamotte's  repository  ;  indeed  so  obscure  was 
it,  that  Mrs.  Meadows,  who  preceded  her  daughter,  had 
nearly  precipitated  herself  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  flight  of  stairs. 

*'  ArreteZy  Madame  T  %«^\^  "^xoa*  Delamotte :  **  Ma  cKkre 
Marie,  cherchez  nine  lumUre** 
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Saying  which,  she  proceeded  to  second  her  appeal  to  the 
maid- servant,  by  ringing  the  bell  of  the  drawing-room  ; 
and  Mrs.  Meadows  retraced  her  step,  or  steps,  to  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  there  to  wait  until  the  light  should  be 
procured.     Fanny  was  behind  her. 

.  In  this  interval,  and  just  at  the  moment  in  which  Marie 
was  approaching  with  the  candle,  the  door  of  the  room 
immediately  above  them  was  shut,  and  a  man  hastily 
stepped  down  the  upper  flight  of  stairs.  Owing  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  open  apartment,  he  saw  nobody  in  the 
doorway  of  the  drawing-room ;  but,  as  the  Hght  gleamed 
fiill  on  his  face  in  descending,  Mrs.  Meadows  and  Fanny  at 
the  instant  saw  that  it  was — Mr.  Henry  Merton. 

He  proceeded  along  the  hall,  opened  the  door,  went  out, 
and  shut  the  door  after  him. 

'*  Frances/'  said  Mrs.  Meadows,  as  if  she  had  seen  a 
dreadful  vision. 

"  I  saw  it,"  replied  the  poor  girl :  —  and,  unable  to 
stand,  she  caught  at  her  mother's  arm,  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

"Ah,  tnonDieu! — et  Mademoiselle  est  maladeP**  cried 
Mme.  Delamotte. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  English  maid-servant ;  **  I'll  run  for 
some  water." 

**  Vite,  ma  chere,  vite  done  f* 

And  away  flew  the  maid. 

Fanny  remained  insensible ;  but  a  speedy  application 
of  water  to  her  pale  cheeks,  and  a  variety  of  those  inde- 
scribable essences  and  esprits  in  which  such  a  magasin  could 
not  fail  to  abound,  to  her  temples  and  nostrils,  soon 
restored  the  unhappy  sufferer  to  a  sense  of  her  miseries  and 
her  wrongs. 

"Who,"  said  Mrs.  Meadows  to  the  English  maid,  know- 
ing that  the  fair  Jloriste  could  not  understand  her — '*  who 
is  the  gentleman  above-stairs  V 

**  His  name  is  Smith,  I  believe,  ma'am  ;  he  has  only  been 
here  about  a  week,"  said  the  woman:  **  there  is  a  sick  lady 
lodging  in  the  next  street,  and  he  goes  and  sees  her  and  sits 
with  her  every  evening  about  this  time." 

Mrs.  Meadows  would  not  have  made  this  inquiry  in  the 
hearing  of  Fanny,  could  she  bsiN^  «5x\!vcv^"aXa\  ^\^^  "«s^ 
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answer.  Fanny  had  again  fainted ;  indeed  -she  continued 
in  such  a  dreadful  state  of  agitation  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  could  be  conveyed  home  in  the  carriage  which 
had  brought  them,  and  which,  to  add  to  the  digagrimens  of 
the  affair,  Mrs.  Meadows  had  borrowed  from  a  very 
punctilious  and  particular  old  gentlewoman  of  her  acquaint- 
^ance. 

This  last  occurrence  was  extremely  unfortunate,  because 
my  poor  hero  himself  was  perfectly  imconscious  of  the  sen- 
sation he  had  created,  or  the  discovery  he  had  brought 
about,  for  he  did  not  see  either  Mrs.  Mecdows  or  her 
daughter  ;  and  the  total  dissimilarity  of  the  antique  vehicle 
which  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house,  when  he 
went  out,  from  the  well-known  olive-green  chariot  with  the 
dark-brown  liveries,  prevented  his  surmising  that  its 
tenants  were  persons  so  interesting  to  himself,  and  whose 
presence  there  was  fraught  with  such  important  conse- 
quences. 

Mrs.  Meadows  and  Fanny  both  resolved  to  preserve  a 
perfect  silence  on  their  return  home,  as  to  what  they  had 
seen  ;  for  they  felt  assured,  by  the  various  stories  Wilson 
had  told,  and  the  officiousness  with  which  he  continually 
forwarded  and  received  the  letters  of  Henry  and  his  affianced 
fair  one,  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  ihe  plot,  and  had 
lent  his  aid  to  a  scheme  of  deception  apparently  as  tm- 
principled  and  heartless  as  ever  was  contrived  by  mortal 
man. 

The  depression  and  altered  manner  of  Fanny,  however, 
spoke  the  truth  in  silent  eloquence ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  who 
was  pretty  well  accustomed  to  the  changes  of  expression 
which,  under  varying  circumstances,  animated  her  friend's 
beautiful  countenance,  saw  in  the  downcast  eye,  the  pallid 
cheek,  the  abstracted  look,  the  starting  tear,  indications  of 
some  dreadful  event  which  evidently  had  occurred ;  but  not 
being  herself  in  the  secret  of  Merton's  real  situation,  she 
had  no  suspicion  whence  could  have  arisen  the  new  evil 
which  she  was  quite  convinced  had  assailed  her  ill-foted 
favourite. 

Meanwhile  the  distant  and  reserved  behaviour  of  both 
Mrs.  Meadows  and  ¥«mk^  \ft  Wilson,  and  the  restraint 
under  which  they  s^oVe  to  \i\m  ^xA  of  "^^kpj  ^^vs«.  ^rfectly 
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yisible  to  him ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  rally  from  the  feeling 
with  which  it  inspired  him,  and  persuade  himself  that  he 
was  mistaken; — all,  however,  was  in  vain,  and  nobody  was 
sorry  when  the  evening  closed  :  and  Fanny  and  her  mother 
retired  to  the  dressing-room  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  hold 
a  council  upon  the  state  of  the  family  politics. 

Mrs.  Meadows  declared  that  Fanny  ought  never  to  see 
Merton  again ;  that  to  ask  any  explanation  of  such  be- 
haviour as  his  would  be  perfectly  derogatory ;  that  the 
whole  afiair  appeared  to  be  a  studied  insult ;  and  the  asso- 
ciation of  WUson  with  Merton,  in  the  conduct  of  it,  the 
most  unprovoked  treachery  that  ever  was  practised  upon 
confiding  and  affectionate  friends.  The  only  point  worthy 
of  consideration  was  how  to  break  off  the  affair  with  pro- 
per dignity  and  temper,  since  this  second  defection  of  her 
wavering  lover  could  not  be  palliated  by  any  of  those 
excuses  which  he  made  when  Miss  Etherington  drew  him 
from  his  allegiance  to  her,  and  which,  grounded  upon  truth 
as  they  then  evidently  were,  had  upon  that  occasion  been 
udmitted. 

Still  Fanny  could  not  hear  of  the  necessity  of  '*  breaking 
off"  the  match ;  she  yet  hoped  that  he  might  explain  or 
extricate  himself,  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  him.  Had 
he  no  relations,  of  whom  they  did  not  know;  was  he  not 
even  now  perforyning  some  pious  duty  to  a  sick  friend  ? 

"Friend!  my  dear,*'  said  Mrs.  Meadows:  "it  is  a 
lady!  The  days  of  Platonism  are  over:  besides^  what 
relation  can  he  have  }  None  of  the  Mildenhall  family  would 
be  lodging  in  Poland*  street,  and  he  has  no  relations  but 
the  MHdenhaUs." 

"  His  life  has  been  made  up  of  such  extraordinary  inci* 
dents !"  said  Fanny. 

•'  Frances,  my  dear  love,  do  not  attempt  to  defend  or 
extenuate  such  conduct.  I  have  no  patience  with  your 
philosophy  and  calmness.  You  have  not  the  common  spirit 
of  a  woman:  discarded,  rejected,  and  abandoned  for  the 
second  time,  even  now  you  persist  in  pleading  for  the  man 
who  has  so  deeply,  so  wantonly,  and  so  basely  wronged 
you." 

'*  What  object  could  he  have  in  such  conduct  ?"  asked 
the  daughter. 
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"A  lady,  my  dear : — did  not  you  hear  what  the  woman 
said  ?"  replied  the  parent. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Fanny  :  **  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  should  be  a  young  lady." 

"Young!  What  has  youth  to  do  with  it,  child?"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Meadows  :  '^  youth  is  by  no  means  an  indis* 
pensable  quality  with  men  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
female  attractions."  Saying  which,  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and,  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass,  which  was  placed  over 
the  fire-place,  smoothed  with  her  taper  snow  white  fingers 
the  jet-black  brows  which  arched  over  her  sparkling  eyes, 
and  pushed  back  the  curls  which  had  fallen  loosely  over 
her  polished  forehead. 

*•  I  cannot  believe  him  guilty  of  such  shameful  conduct," 
said  Fanny,  who  looked  another- way,  that  she  might  not 
let  her  mother  see  that  she  observed  her  little  manoeuvres. 

"  What  do  you  propose,  then,  my  fond  and  obstinate 
child  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Meadows.  "  We  know  that  Wilson  is 
in  the  secret,  whatever  it  may  be :  can  you  condescend  to 
let  him  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  manoeuvrings  which 
are  going  forward,  and  ask  him  to  explain — can  you  subject 
yourself  to  the  mortification  of  being  known  to  have  waited 
till  you  were  cast  off  by  a  lover,  to  reject  him  ?  That  would 
not  be  good  policy,  surely :  you  had  better  get  a  character 
for  fickleness,  thaii  proclaim  yourself  forsaken.  I  have 
no  patience  with  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  men  in  this 
business  ;  and  your  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Wilson,  too,  she  must 
be  extremely  candid  and  affectionate  not  to  have  told  you 
idl  she  knew  about  it.  Let  us,  however,  get  to  bed,  and 
consult  our  pillows  upon  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.  I 
6hall  say  nothing  more  to  influence  your  conduct  upon  the 
occasion  than  I  have  said  already :  I  know  how  I  should 
iact  under  similar- circumstances,  if  the  case  were  mine.  It 
is,  however,  your  affair ;  and  if,  as  I  said  before,  your  spirit 
can  brook  such  insults, — if,  in  fact,  your  love  has  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  every  other  feeling — why,  then,  by  all 
kneans,  degrade  yourself,  and  condescend  to  come  to  terms 
with  your  flying  swain.  If  not,  make  up  your  mind  to 
break  off  the  connexion  at  once,  and  we  will  leave  town  to- 
morrow, eitVier  iox  Ytwvc^,  w  iw  Brighton,  or  some  other 
place,  away  from  Loxl^oti,  ^iVikfcx^  >ixxsifc  ^xA  x^^aswcl  will  re- 
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concile  you  to  that  which,  I  am  sure,  if  not  a  duty  to  me, 
18  an  imperative  duty  which  you  owe  to  yourself.** 

Sa3dng  which,  and  wishing  her  child  a  good  night,  she 
imprinted  a  parental  kiss  upon  her  snowy  cheek,  and  dis- 
missed her ;  rang  for  her  maid,  and  proceeded  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  nocturnal  toilette* 

In  the  mean  time,  Wilson  and  his  wife  had  been  holding 
a  midnight  council  also  ;  in  which  she  expressed  her  asto- 
nishment at  Fanny's  altered  manner  to  both  of  them.  His 
surprise  was  less  extravagant  than  hers,  because  he  felt  that 
something  might  have  transpired  to  occasion  the  change, 
although  he  could  not  at  all  imagine  how  even  the  discovery 
that  Henry's  wife  was  actually  living  could  induce  any 
thing  like  anger  or  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Mea- 
dowses  towards  him. 

*•  It  is  quite  evident,'*  said  Wilson,  "that  something  very 
extraordinary  has  occurred." 

*•  From  the  tinie  they  returned  from  shopping,"  said  his 
lady,  "  I  observed  the  alteration  :  indeed  Fanny,  I  believe, 
bad  been  taken  very  ill  while  they  were  out,  which  delayed 
tiiem  so  much  that  old  Mrs.  Grimsby  sent  here  to  inquire 
after  her  carriage,  which  she  had  lent  Mrs.  Meadows,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  her  own  horses  having  been  lamed." 

"Fanny  had  been  ill!"  said  Wilson:  "perhaps,  then, 
that  might  have  given  the  appearance  of  coldness  ¥* 

"  No,  no :  there  was  a  decided  and  marked  change," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson.  "  And  when  I  asked  where  they  had  been 
to  get  some  French  essences  and  Eau  detCologne,  which 
they  brought  in  with  them,  Fanny  merely  said,  *  At  the 
French  milliner's  we  had  been  speaking  of ;' and  then  the 
conversation  dropped.  So  unHke  her  unreserved  manner, 
in  which,  at  another  time,  she  would  have  described  every 
thing  she  had  seen,  particularly  at  a  place  where  she  knew 
I  was  to  have  gone  when  they  first  got  the  direction :  for, 
till  to-day,  they  never  knew  that  the  florist  lived  in  Poland- 
street." 
.    "  What  street,  my  life  ?"  said  Wilson. 

**  Poland-street,"  answered  his  placid  lady. 

"  Poland  devils  !"  exclaimed  W&son. 

"  George " 

"  I  see  it  all  I  I  know  it  l**  exclaimed  )[)tv&\\xvj^"wA--->^  "^^ 
whole  thing  is  found  out  !** 
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"  What  ?" 

"Good  Heavens!  only  think  —  is  the  woman's  name 
Delamotte  ?" 

'♦  It  is.     What  then  ?" 

«•  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Wilson  in  an  evident 
state  of  wildness.  "  What  on  earth  shall  I  do  ?  This  is  the 
most  embarrassing  afiiEur.  Of  all  streets  in  the  world,  to 
think  of  their  going  to  Poland- street !  and  of  all  milliners  in 
Poland-street,  to  Mrs.  Delamotte^s  !** 

Any  body  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  domestic  life,  or 
the  customs  of  married  people  in  particular,  will  perceive  in 
a  moment  that  neither  the  conversation  nor  the  secret  could 
rest  where  it  was.  Wilson  had  gone  too  far  to  recede ; 
and,  as  it  was  evident  that  an  ^claircissement  must  take 
place  speedily,  he  took  credit  to  himself  for  disclosing  the 
whole  story  to  his  wife,  whose  anger  against  poor  Fanny 
was  instantly  turned  to  sorrow  and  compassion  :  for  it  was 
plain  and  clear,  ignorant  as  they  were  how  the  discovery 
had  been  made,  or  how  much  of  the  secret  had  actually 
been  developed,  that  the  visit  to  Poland-street  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  change  of  manner  in  their  friends  ;  and 
that  that,  which  they  at  first  attributed  to  caprice  or  ill- 
humour,  was  founded  in  grief  and  mortification,  arising 
from  events  in  which  it  was  equally  certain  the  ladies  had 
imagined  that  Wilson  had  unnecessarily  mixed  himself  up. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  idea  of  the  thing  was  simply  this, — ^that  if 
her  husband  had  trusted  her  with  the  whole  truth  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  have  been  by  far  the  best  and  wisest 
thing  he  could  have  done  ;  an  opinion  in  which,  feeling,  as 
I  do,  that  there  is  no  friend  to  man  so  true,  so  real,  and  so 
good  as  woman,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with 
her. 

Having  now  detailed  the  proceedings  of  the  two  councils 
which  were  simultaneously  held  in  different  apartments  of 
Thomas's  Hotel,  it  will  be  but  fair  and  proper  to  give  my 
reader  that  which  no  individual  of  the  four  last-mentioned 
persons  enjoyed  during  the  remainder  of  the  eventful  night 
— 1  mean  a  little  repose. 
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And  wUl  you  ever  be  thus  kind,  my  lord  t 
Ever  thus  charming  ?  ever  thus  sincere  ? 
Will  not  reflection  freeze  this  marriage  nectar  ? 
Will  not  your  draughts  of  love  be  bitter,  think  you, 
When  longer  mixed  with  pleasure's  wormwood — wipe  ? " 

It  was  now  clear  to  Wilson  that  an  ample  explanation  of 
all  the  circumstances  was  due  not  only  to  the  Meadowses, 
bat  to  the  character  of  his  friend ;  and  the  only  question 
which  remained  undecided  was  how  to  make  that  explanation 
in  the  manner  least  calculated  to  distress  or  disturb  the 
innocent  object  of  their  solicitude. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  that  Mrs.  Wilson  should  under- 
take to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  female  part  of  the  family 
for  the  dreadful  disclosure,  while  her  husband  proceeded 
to  Henry  to  communicate  the  discovery  which  he  had  no 
doubt  had  been  made,  but  to  what  extent  even  he  was  yet 
ignorant. 

All  their  schemes  and  designs,  however,  were  frustrated 
and  rendered  abortive  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  note 
from  Lady  Castleton,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Meadows,  and  which, 
while  it  confirmed  the  truth  of  Merton's  residence  in  the 
place  where  they  had  seen  him,  accounted  for  his  conduct 
by  the  following  sudden  denouement  of  all  the  hidden  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  retreat : 

«*  Dbar  Madam,  «'  Grosvenor- square,  Thurday. 

"  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  excuse  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  I  break  the  /X)ntinued  silence  which  we  have  mu- 
tually observed  towards  each  other  for  some  months  back, 
when  you  know  the  nature  of  the  appeal  I  am  about  to 
make  to  you. 

'*  There  are  certain  rules  and  regulations  by  which  society 
is  maintained  in  certain  classes  ;  from  a  violation  of  which, 
results,  as  I  am  sure  I  need  hardly  add,  certain  and  unqua- 
hfied  expulsion :  but  feelings  and  affections  are  not  to  be 
governed  by  such  strict  and  rigid  discipline.  You  will,  I 
am  quite  convinced,  enter  into  my  views  when  I  explain 
more  distinctly  what  I  mean. 
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'*  I  have  just  heard  that  my  once  gay  and  lively  Kate 
Etherington  is  still  alive,  and  in  the  most  unhappy  circum- 
stances ;  she  is  fallen  into  the  very  depths  of  misery  and 
wretchedness ;  hut  I  was  pleased  to  hear  that  her  hushand, 
putting  away  the  remembrance  of  his  wrongs,  has  behaved 
to  her  in  the  most  humane  and  exemplary  manner.  How 
ta  address  him  I  know  not,  except  through  you ;  and  I  con- 
clude, from  what  I  have  recently  heard,  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  present  place  of  residence. 

**  Of  course  I,  no  more  than  yourself,  can  come  forward 
personally  in  the  business ;  but  whatever  aid  and  assistance 
my  Lord  and  myself  can  contribute  in  the  cause,  we  are 
most  anxious  to  offer  :  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults 
and  follies  of  both  parties,  their  continued  sufferings  have 
amply  punished  them,  and  we  feel  bound,  without  commit- 
ting ourselves  openly^  to  do  every  thing  we  can  at  this  crisis 
to  soothe  and  soften  the  poor  young  creatures*  sufferings. 

*'  To  tell  you  the  real  truth,  I  have  felt  some  repugnance 
in  writing  to  Mr  Merton  direct ;  for  his  conduct,  whatever 
it  may  appear  to  the  world,  has  so  greatly  displeased  my 
Lord,  that  it  was  he,  in  fact,  who  suggested  that  I  should 
address  you  on  this  delicate  subject.  All  I  want  to  know  is 
the  real  state  of  Kate's  health,  and  what  her  husband's 
views  are  with  respect  to  her  future  existence.  It  is  to  that 
point  my  Lord  and  myself  look  3  because,  if  she  could  be 
removed  to  pure  air  and  a  quiet  residence  in  the  country, 
her  health  might  be  restored,  and  she  might  pass  her  life  in 
a  repentant  solitude,  comparatively  happy. 

*•  We  have  only  heard  the  outline  of  the  case  from  one 
of  the  Marlborough-street  Magistrates,  who  happened  to 
dine  in  company  with  Lord  Castleton  at  some  clu^ritable 
tavern-meeting.  We  are,  1  repeat,  extremely  anxious  to 
know  farther  particulars;  and,  concluding  that  you  are 
likely  to  have  the  best  knowledge  of  the  facts,  I  have  written 
to  you  for  advice  and  information. 

**  I  need  not  again  entreat  you  to  forgive  what  may  ap- 
pear an  intrusion ;  the  warmth  of  my  feelings  must  plead  an 
excuse.  With  my  best  remembrances  to  Miss  Meadows, 
believe  me,  dear  madam, 

"  Your's  faithfullv, 

*'  "^^wK^k  Castlbton." 
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Whether  this  letter  were  intended  as  an  insult,  or  whether 
it  had  been  written  with  that  inattention  to  little  things 
which  great  people  occasionally  display,  I  know  not, — 
its  effect  was  dreadful ;  the  whole  tremendous  truth  burst 
at  once  upon  the  trembhng  girl  and  her  astonished  mother. 

Fanny  did  not  utter  a  syllable,  but  sat  herself  quietly 
down  in  a  chair,  and  fixed  her  eyes  stedfastly  upon  the 
ground.  The  blow  was  too  powerful  for  her  to  rally  against, 
and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  submitted  herself  eternally  and 
entirely  to  fate. 

Mrs.  Meadows  was  overwhelmed  at  the  intelligence,  and 
at  the  appeal  contained  in  Lady  Castleton's  letter ;  she  was 
angry  beyond  measure,  and  ran  over  in  her  mind  the  various 
modes  of  revenging  the  affront  which  she  conceived  her 
Ladyship  meant  to  infiict  upon  her,  by  the  application.  Yet 
her  Ladyship  was  a  Countess,  and,  perhaps,  had  been  only 
moved  to  such  apparently  strange  conduct  by  the  strength 
of  her  feelings  towards  Kate  :  if  that  were  the  case,  Mrs. 
Meadows  thought  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  be  joined  in 
a  benevolent  pursuit  with  a  person  of  her  Ladyship's  rank 
and  consideration. 

While  she  was  thus  doubting  what  course  to  pursue,  and 
while  poor  Fanny  was  sitting  absorbed  in  grief,  Wilson  and 
his  wife  entered  the  room,  prepared  for  a  disclosure  of  the 
event  with  which  their  unhappy  friends  had  so  abruptly 
been  made  acquainted. 

All  the  difficulties  they  had  anticipated  were,  however, 
now  superseded,  and  all  the  manceuvrings  they  had  designed 
rendered  quite  unnecessary,  by  the  announcement  to  them 
of  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  Countess's  note,  which 
Wilson  (whose  mind  was  free  from  the  unqualified  admira- 
tion of  nobility  which  so  entirely  possessed  that  of  Mrs. 
Meadows)  proclaimed  to  be  one  of  the  most  heartless  ai).d 
malicious  productions  he  had  ever  seen. 

Fanny,  who  could  bear  her  own  heartfelt  distresses  with 
placid  composure  in  solitude,  found  the  effort  to  restrain  her 
grief,  when  the  subject  came  to  be  openly  agitated  and  gene- 
rally discussed,  too  great  for  her  gentle  nature  :  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  rushed  from  the  room  followed  by 
her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Thus  left  together,  Mrs.  Meadows  and  Wilson  talked  the 
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matter  over,  and  argued  and  discussed,  and  reasoned  and 
descanted ;  but  alas !  discussion  and  arguments,  reasonings 
and  descantings,  were  vain  in  such  an  affair.  The  fact  tlmt 
Merton's  wife  was  alive  was  an  insuperable  bar,  as  the  law 
had  said,  to  his  marriage  with  Fanny.  It  was  highly  pro- 
bable, under  the  present  circumstances,  that  a  divorce 
might  be  obtained  hereafter;  but  the  process  was  costly 
and  difficult,  its  results  hazardous ;  and,  moreover,  the  actual 
existence  of  his  former  wife,  even  if  the  forms  of  church 
and  state  permitted  a  second  marriage,  would  be  a  constant 
subject  of  distress  and  uneasiness  to  poor  Fanny,  who,  her 
mother  said,  she  was  quite  certain,  never  would  consent  to 
avail  herself  of  any  legal  dispensation  to  succeed  to  the  pos* 
session  of  Merton  during  Kate's  life. 

Thus,  then,  the  case  stood :  undoubtedly  and  decidedly 
the  marriage  must  be  postponed  until  Kate's  demise.  She 
was  young ;  and,  although  her  health  and  consitution  might 
have  been  seriously  impaired  by  her  short  career  of  dissi- 
pation and  distress,  youth,  and  the  careful  attention  which 
was  now  bestowed  upon  her,  would  most  likely  restore  her: 
indeed,  her  death  was  not  to  be  apprehended^;  nor  could 
Mrs.  Meadows  consent  to  place  herself  or  her  daughter  in 
such  circumstances  as  might  expose  them  to  the  imputation 
of  wishing  for  such  an  event. 

Mrs.  Meadows  felt  deeply  and  bitterly  both  for  her  child 
and  Merton ;  and  therefore,  when  she  came  to  the  determina- 
tion, which  she  did  at  the  close  of  her  conference  with  Wilson, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  connexion  at  once,  and  definitively  and 
decidedly  terminate  all  farther  intercourse  between  my  poor 
hero  and  Fanny,  she  only  considered  what  measures  would 
be  the  least  wounding  or  irritating  to  the  suffering  lovers, 
and  how  the  eternal  separation,  which  was  about  to  take 
place  between  them,  could  be  the  most  delicately  and  safely 
brought  about. 

Wilson  was  Merton's  friend — and  a  warm  one  too ;  he 
at  first  protested  against  a  measure  so  strong  and  unqualified 
as  that  which  Mrs.  Meadows  appeared  resolved  upon 
taking ;  but  there  was  so  much  good  sense  in  what  she 
said  —  such  an  apparent  inutility  in  maintaining  an  irri- 
tating intercourse  between  the  young  people,  which  could  not 
end  happily  or  8aX\ai«k.cXoTA^ — ^sa  tssmOcl  5gt^\md  for  the  cavil- 
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lings  of  ill-nature,  for  censure,  and  ridicule,  in  an  ac- 
quaintance so  continued — that  even  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  cool,  clear,  and  unimpassioned  suggestions 
of  the  politic  mother,  who  was  deeply  and  suddenly  smit- 
ten with  the  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  evidently 
produceable  by  her  sanction  of  such  an  arrangement  as 
she  had  no  doubt  the  lovers  would  suggest ;  namely, 
a  patient  delay  until  circumstances  should  favour  their 
union. 

What  she  added  to  all  her  former  observations  upon  the 
affair  was  equally  reasonable  :  she  remarked  that,  however 
decided,  and  strongly  desired,  the  separation  between 
Frances  and  Henry  might  actually  be,  still,  as  all  the  world 
knew,  hearts  were  not  to  be  controlled,  though  hands 
might :  and  that  therefore  these  lovers,  if  they  chose  to 
nurse  their  hopeless  passion,  were  still  able  in  their  own  breasts 
to  maintain  and  nourish  the  affection  they  then  felt.  There, 
she  added,  she  had  no  power,  nor  should  she  ever  attempt 
to  influence  her  daughter  by  any  new  proposal,  however 
advantageous;  nor  check  nor  curb  the  sorrow  which  she 
foresaw  must  have  its  way  :  but  that  her  duty  to  herself 
and  her  child  rendered  it  positively  necessary  that  she  should 
preserve  her  from  the  imputation  of  indelicacy  and  want 
of  feeling,  which  she  was  sure  she  must  incur  by  re- 
maining longer  in  London,  and  admitting  the  visits  of 
Merton. 

Wilson  was  charged  to  communicate  all  this  to  Henry, 
to  doothe  and  console  him,  with  assurance  of  the  continued 
respect  and  commiseration  of  both  Mrs.  Meadows  and  her 
daughter ;  and  to  appeal  to  his  own  good  sense,  and  regard  for 
them,  for  a  justification  of  the  conduct  his  once-intended 
mother-in-law  had  been  induced  to  adopt. 

Mrs.  Meadows  farther  professed  it  to  be  part  of  her 
scheme  to  leave  town  that  day,  so  that  her  prudent  and 
parental  resolution  might  not  be  endangered  by  a  personal 
appeal  from  the  young  people.  Bath  was  the  place  of  des- 
tination named  in  the  first  instance  ;  but,  as  the  journey 
was  political,  it  did  not  appear  at  all  certain  that  Bath 
would  be  finally  fixed  upon  for  a  settled  residence.  To  go 
somewhere,  anywhere,  was  the  great  object ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, Frances  was  forthwith  informed  o(  thftd^c\ski^^i  Wt 
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mother,  and  prepared  herself,  placidly  and  without  a  murmur* 
to  take  that  step  which  was  tantamount  to  a  surrender  of 
all  her  hopes  of  earthly  happiness. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  quit  London,  which  held 
her  heart's  lord ;  it  was  impossible  to  give  him  up  for  ever, 
and  with  him  all  the  brightest  prospects  of  her  life,  without 
one  last  adieu :  and,  when  she  had  heard  and  admitted  the 
justice  of  her  mother's  arguments,  which  came  to  her  ear 
softened  by  words  of  hope  (which  in  point  of  fact  Mra. 
Meadows  used  but  to  soothe  her  temporarily,  and  which  she 
intended  gradually  to  destroy  at  her  leisure  and  as  oppor* 
tunity  best  suited),  Fanny  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Henry, 
her  eyes  flowing  with  tears,  her  band  cold  and  tremUing, 
her  heart  beating  and  aching,  her  head  throbbing  with 
agony. 

''The  hour  is  at  last  come  when  our  wretched  fiE^te  is 
finally  decided — we  are  awakened  from  a  happy  dream  to 
certain  wretchedness.  Honour,  principle,  justice,  and  rea* 
son,  demand  the  sacrifice  whidi  I  am  called  upon  to  make : 
I  go  from  you  voluntarily — perhaps  eternally ;  I  see,  I  know 
that  it  is  right,  I  therefore  do  it  cheerfully.  That  brighter 
days  may  be  in  store  for  you  will  be  my  constant  prayer. 
My  doom  is  sealed :  but  I  could  not  leave  you  for  ever 
without  one  last  adieu.  May  Heaven  bless  you,  dearest, 
dearest  Henry  !  In  this  world  we  meet  no  more :  but  my 
heart  will  be  with  you  always  and  for  ever. 

**  Your's  eternally, 

•'F.M." 

And  so,  as  my  reader  will  perceive  by  these  few  lines,  the 
artless,  affectionate,  devoted  Fanny  completely  defeated  and 
overturned  all  the  well-regulated  plans  of  her  manceuvring 
mother.  With  this  one  sad  remembrance  in  his  keeping, 
would  Merton's  aflection  for  his  beloved  ever  relax ;  would 
time,  or  place,  or  circumstance,  change  or  weaken  such  a 
passion  ?  No  !  The  end  was  answered  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and  what  was  due  to  society  was  done ;  but  never 
were  hearts  more  firmly  united  than  those  of  Merton  and 
Fanny  Meadows,  w\vev\  XSaa^  "were  torn  asunder  on  this 
eventful  day. 
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Hie  moment  Wilson  communicated  his  message,  Henry 
rushed  from  his  ohscure  lodgings,  half  mad  with  the  intelli- 
gence he  had  received,  and  flew  to  the  hotel  once  more  to 
entreat,  to  implore,  to  explain,  to  protest :  hut  he  reached 
Berkeky^square  just  ten  minutes  after  his  beloved  had  quit- 
ted it.  He  found  Mrs.  Wilson  in  tears.  The  commisera- 
tion of  the  kind-hearted  o'eature  soothed  him ;  and  he 
remained  rivetted«  spell-bound,  as  it  were,  to  the  table  at 
whidi  his  Fanny  a  short  time  before  had  been  sitting,  and 
whence  she  had  dispatched  her  farewell  note  ;  and  there  he 
•at  and  lingered  on,  talking  to  Wilson  and  his  wife  fruit- 
lessly and  vainly  of  all  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  wishes,  and 
intentions. 

Meanwhile  Kate  continued  rapidly  to  recover ;  and  Henry 
began  to  consider  what  sum  would  be  necessary  to  place  her 
in  a  quiet  retirement  in  the  country  -,  and  consulted  thereupon 
his  friend  Mr.  Sheldwick,  who,  after  expressing  his  sorrow 
at  the  circumstances,  and  his  extreme  disgust  at  the  conduct 
of  Lady  Castleton  (whose  letter  to  Mrs.  Meadows  remained 
unanswered),  proceeded  to  enlighten  Hemy's  mind  very 
considerably  as  to  the  process  of  divorce  ;  wiiich  extremely 
elated  and  cheered  my  hero,  who,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sheld- 
¥dck's  professional  advice,  clearly  saw  an  extrication  from 
all  his  difficulties,  tlirough  the  saving  interference  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  it  seeming  to  the  said  Mr.  Sheldwick  a 
matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  procure  the  desired  remedy 
for  his  evils,  under  circumstances  so  peculiar  and  painful  as 
those  by  which  his  case  was  distinguished. 

All  tiiese  hopes  were  however  killed,  when  Wilson  dis- 
tinctly told  him  that  any  exertions  touching  this  measure 
would  be  unavailing,  as  far  as  they  related  to  a  consequent 
marriage  with  Fanny,  because  both  she  and  her  mother  had 
avowed  their  irrevocable  determination  that  she  should  not 
enter  into  any  such  alliance  during  the  existence  of  his  pre- 
sent wife. 

At  this  he  murmured,  as  was  natural,  and  begged  his 
friend  to  mediate  for  him  :  but  Wilson,  true  to  both  parties, 
declined  being  the  channel  of  any  renewed  correspondence, 
and  spoke  with  (what  Henry  considered)  such  unnecessary 
harshness  upon  the  occasion,  that  my  hero  and  his  friend 
parted  in  a  manner  unusual  and  MasaXM^cX^x^  mNic>&^'xSx<5xs!«. 
to  both  of  them. 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  under  some  circumstances) 
even  good-fortune  itself  is  a  source  of  discontent.  Henry* 
whose  fate  pervades  and  characterizes  every  action  and 
incident  of  his  life,  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  warm  and 
cordial  invitation  from  Sir  Henry  Musgrave,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  London ;  and  that  gallant  officer  not  only  ' 
ratified  all  Sheldwick's  promises,  but  added  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  the  sum  stipulated  for  by  that  gentleman,  thus 
putting  his  half-brother  into  possession  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

At  any  other  time,  this  certain  fortune  would  have  been 
perfect  happiness :  at  present,  neither  this,  nor  the  assiduous 
kindness  of  his  newly-gained  relation,  could  cheer  his  wretch- 
edness. He  resolved,  however,  to  make  one  more  efibrt ; 
and,  discovering  that  Mrs.  Meadows,  having  let  her  villa  in 
Surrey,  had  taken  a  residence  near  the  sea,  in  Devonshire, 
he  wrote  her  a  long  and  animated  letter,  entreating  that  she 
would  relax  in  the  severity  of  her  decision  on  the  subject 
of  his  marriage,  assuring  her  that  a  divorce  might  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  that  it  was  cruel  and  unjust  to  delay  the 
happiness  of  two  fond  lovers,  by  scruples  which  were  in 
point  of  fact  unimportant,  and  which  every-day  occurrences 
proved  to  have  no  weight  with  society. 

He  spoke  of  his  unfortunate  wife,  whose  health,  though 
still  delicate,  was  much  improved ;  stated  that  he  had 
Sfecured  her  a  quiet  retreat  at  a  farm-house  in  Bedfordshire, 
where,  in  seclusion  and  sohtude,  he  had  hopes  that  she 
might  lead  a  life  of  repentance,  for  the  termination  of 
w  hich  she  might  prepare  herself  with  meekness  and  resig- 
nation. 

How  well  Mr.  Henry  Merton  understood  the  female 
character  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but  when  it  appears,  as 
it  does  in  this  letter,  that  he  expected  such  a  woman  as 
Kate  Etherington  to  renounce  all  the  pomps  and  vanities 
C)f  the  world,  and  sink  under  her  misfortunes  into  the  quiet 
c^bscurity  of  a  Bedfordshire  farm-house,  and  reconcile  her- 
self to  the  society  of  rustic  twaddlers,  by  way  of  substitutes 
for  the  **  gallant  gay  Lotharios,"  who  heretofore  had  swelled 
the  lists  of  her  subjects ;  perhaps  my  reader  himself  will  do 

Jije  the  favour  to  eslvax^te  \Vv^  extent  of  his  knowledge  in 

that  jjarticular. 
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Whatever  migbt  have  heen  his  hopes  or  wishes  upon  the 
sabject  nearest  his  heart,  the  letter,  in  which  he  breathed 
forth  such  pious  anticipations  of  his  wife's  amendment,  had 
not  the  effect  which  he  imagined  it  likely  to  produce.  Mrs. 
Meadows  returned  a  plain,  cold,  and  determined  answer. 
Frances  was  extremely  unwell ;  and  any  agitation  would  only 
increase  her  illness  ;  and  she  had  not  mentioned  his  appeal 
to  her,  because  she  and  her  daughter  had  definitively  made 
up  their  minds  upon  the  subject,  and  their  resolution  was 
not  to  be  shaken. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Henry,  affluent  and  at  ease 
as  he  was  in  ail  worldly  matters,  remained  still  the  unhappy 
creature  he  appeared  doomed  eternally  to  be ;  and  hardly 
knowing  what  to  do,  or  how  to  act,  accepted  the  cordial 
invitation  of  his  half-brother,  Sir  Henry,  to  accompany  him 
to  Paris ;  a  measure  which  he  the  more  readily  took  because 
he  had  heard  it  rumoured  that  his  friends,  and  particularly 
the  Meadowses,  had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was 
wavering  between  his  union  with  Fanny  and  the  marvel- 
lously prudent  step  of  taking  Kate  back  again ;  a  report 
which  his  departure  from  England  would  materially  tend 
to  disprove,  and  to  which  nothing  had  given  an  air  of 
probability  except  the  humane  attentions  he  had  paid  to 
the  unhappy  creature  during  her  illness,  and  which,  such 
was  the  integral  goodness  of  his  heart,  he  would  with  equal 
assiduity  have  afforded  to  her  grandmother  under  similar 
affliction. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  my  hero  quitted  town 
with  Sir  Henry  Musgrave  and  a  friend  of  his ;  and,  crossing 
the  liquid  barrier  of  our  happy  island,  proceeded  to  the 
French  metropolis,  having  first  duly  informed  Mrs.  Meadows 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  do  so. 

This  intelligence  was  received  by  that  lady  with  surprise, 
for  it  appeared  to  her  very  like  an  acquiescence  in  the 
arrangement  for  altogether  breaking  off  the  match  between 
Frances  and  himself,  to  which  he  had  at  first  so  stoutly 
demurred.  She  did  not  fail  to  put  this  construction  on  the 
measure  in  her  report  of  proceedings  to  Frances,  who,  in 
the  sad  state  of  health  in  which  she  was  at  the  time,  saw 
but  too  much  justice  in  her  mother's  apprehension. 

Letters  from  the  Wilsons  repeatedly  stated  that  they  hade 
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seen  nothing  of  Merton,  that  his  manner  to  Wilson  had 
been  fall  of  irritation,  that  he  aeverely  reprobated  the  over- 
scrupulousness  of  Fanny  with  respect  to  the  divxnrce,  and 
that  the  expressions  he  used  were  quite  of  a  different  diarac- 
ter  from  those  which  were  habitually  his  own. 

These  circumstances,  transpiring  as  they  did  just  at  the 
moment  of  his  accession  to  a  comfortable  fortune,  led  both 
Fanny  and  her  mother  to  suspect  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  views  and  intentions,  p^aibly  at  the  instance, 
or  under  the  influence,  of  Sir  Henry  Musgrave-;  who, 
however  liberally  he  mi^  have  acted  in  this  last  afiatr, 
was  always  associated  in  fanny's  mind  with  John  Fehon  of 
Haversfield,  whose  hiend,  as  my  reader  knows,  lie  was  in 
the  duel  with  Charles  fltzpatrick,  and  was  to  have  attended 
him  in  his  meeting  with  Merton,  had  he  survived. 

The  worries  and  vexations,  inseparable  from  thft  ccmdoct 
of  the  lives  of  my  hero  and  heroine,  seemed  at  this  pcMnt 
of  their  history  by  no  means  dimini^ed  or  dissipated;  and 
such  was  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  destiny,  thai  good 
fortune  and  snccess  only  tended  to  increase  thchr  ctistreMes 
and  disasters. 

Before  Henry's  departure,  he  had  arranged  the  mode  of 
pa3nnent  of  Kate's  allowance ;  and,  quite  satisfied  that  he 
had  done  his  duty  by  every  body,  made  every  effort  to 
reconcile  contending  interests,  and  soothe  and  assuage  tiie 
evils  of  others,  he  breathed  the  pure  and  ekustio  air  d 
Paris  with  something  like  temporary  satisfaction,  and  altered 
into  all  its  elegant  dissipations, /70vrjM»ser  le  temps^wa^ 
events  might  occur,  either  to  soften  the  obduracy  of  Fanny*» 
resolution,  or  relieve  him  altogether  from  the  difficulties 
which  at  present  interposed  themselves  to  his  marriage. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

At  this  the  parting  gloom  cleared  up  apace, 
My  slumbeTs  softened ;  and  with  health  itttum'd 
Serenity  of  mind  and  order'd  thought. 
And  lair  ideas  gladdening  all  the  aouL 

My  readers  wiU  remeic^TtVvitMrs.  Merton  is  domesticated 
with  the  family  oi  tiaie  G\]^^3^s!kS«feSsk^^^^\^sSN^  Miss 
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Frances  Meadows  is  at  Exmouth,  and  that  Mr.  Henry 
Merton  is  in  Paris.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  persons 
can  loi^  remain  stationary  at  any  of  those  given  points. 

Fanny's  healdi  began  most  visibly  to  decline  after  two  or 
three  months'  stay  in  Devonshire :  indeed,  the  alteration  in 
her  appearaace  was  so  visible  to  the  Wilsons,  who  paid  the 
Meadowses  a  visit,  that  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  it  her  duty  to 
aroose  the  fears  <^  her  mother ;  for,  in  the  constant  inter- 
ooarae  between  the  parent  and  diild,  the  change  and  decay 
(for  decay  it  was)  had  been  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  To  those  who  came  fresh  from  afar,  and 
after  a  protracted  absence,  the  operation  of  time  and  illness 
was  more  strikingly  manifest :  the  eye  was  sunken  and 
hollow,  and  the  pale  cheek,  which  ever  and  anon  was  dashed 
with  the  hectic  flush,  spoke  volumes  to  the  affectibnate 
friend  of  poor  Fanny,  who,  under  the  sanction  of  her 
*'  George,"  as  she  called  him,  communicated  her  apprehen- 
aions  to  Mrs.  Meadows,  that  the  suflfering  girl  was  seriously 
indisposed. 

The  tender  fears  of  the  fond  parent  once  excited,  every 
iook,  every  sigh  was  construed  into  an  accession  of  pain  and 
disorder ;  and,  under  specious  pretexts,  formed  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  patient,  a  physician  oi  eminence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  called  in.  He  said  but  little-*-comforted  and 
assured  the  suffers — wrote  a  prescription  for  a  draft  or  two, 
in  which  the  "  aqva  pura**  formed  a  principal  ingredient, 
took  his  fee— and  retired. 

He  was  followed  from  the  room  by  Mrs.  Meadows,  who, 
first  warned  to  prepare  herself  for  bad  news,  heard  from  his 
fips  the  fatal  sentence  of  death  against  her  daughter,  unless 
she  was  immediately  removed  to  a  wanner  climate*  The 
change,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  instantly  decided  on ;  the 
only  doubt  was  whither  to  go: — Italy?  tiie  South  of 
France  ?  The  physician  hesitated,  and  recommended  such  a 
ehange  as  mig^t  incur  the  necessity  of  a  somewhat  length 
ened  voyage.  Despatch,  however,  was  vitally  and  essentially 
necessary ;  and,  after  a  brief  consultation,  to  which  Wilson 
was  summoned,  it  was  agreed  that  Madeira  would  be  the 
most  desirable  place  of  destination,  as  it  would  embrace  all 
the  advantages  ii\dch  the  doctor  had  pointed  out. 

The  difficulty  of  the  case  arose  in  the  mode  of  communi** 
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eating  to  the  patient  the  intention  of  taking  such  a  voyage, 
and  making  such  a  serious  move,  without  permitting  it  to 
appear  that  .she  herself  was  really  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion. This,  however,  was  surmounted ;  for  Wilson,  whose 
independent  circumstances  left  him  free  to  rove  over  the 
world's  wide  surface,  having  hinted  his  design  to  his  lady, 
and  having  ascertained  that  she  would  have  no  objection  to 
an  excursion  to  the  island  recommended  by  the  doctor, 
stated  after  dinner  that  he  had  received  letters  from  London, 
which  he  thought  would  compel  him  to  proceed  to  Madeira, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  some  outstanding  debts,  with 
one  of  tiie  leading  mercantile  houses  there.. 

Mrs.  Wilson  artlessly  protested  against  his  going  without 
her,  which  produced  a  well-arranged  quarrrel.  Fanny  was 
referred  to,  and  appealed  from ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this 
amicable  difference,  the  natural  proposal,  ^*  Suppose  we  all 
go,*'  was  made  by  Mrs.  Meadows  herself,  witiii  as  much 
apparent  ingenuousness  as  if  she  had  actually  been  suddenly 
stricken  with  the  idea,  and  made  the  proposition  sponta- 
neouslv. 

Much  to  their  delight,  Fanny  seemed  rather  to  approve 
of  the  plan  ;  and,  before  they  retired  to  rest,  the  thing  was 
'*  fixed  as  fate."  Wilson  was  precisely  the  man  to  command 
such  an  expedition.  He  wrote  off  to  town  instantly ;  and 
by  return  of  post,  ascertained  that  the  "  Porpoise"  free 
trader  to  Bengal,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  Madeira  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  actually  on  her  way  from  the  River 
to  Portsmouth,  to  take  in  her  passengers,  and  would  cer- 
tainly sail  in  eight  days. 

It  would  have  been  more  fortunate  could  she  have  touched 
at  Plymouth ;  but  Wilson  was  so  pressed  for  time  that  he 
could  not  delay  his  departure  for  any  better  opportunity. 
A  letter  to  Mr.  Lindegren  flew  across  the  country  to  Ports- 
mouth. The  ship,  620  tons,  class  A,  carrying  a  surgeon, 
with  capital  accommodation,  was  pointed  out  —  passages 
secured  for  the  party  and  their  servants  ;  and  in  two  dajrs 
more  the  whole  force  was  in  motion. 

The  innocent  lamb,  decked  with  flowers  and  led  to  the 
sacrifice,  is  not  more  unconscious  of  the  real  object  of  its 
progress  to  the  altat  tYvan  Fanny  was  of  the  true  meaning 
of  these  sudden  andViBiat^  ^xwi^^^xi^. 
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The  rapid  journey,  the  general  excitement,  the  change  of 
air  and  scenery,  had  decidedly  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
poor  girl's  spirits  ;  but  she  was  soon  wearied,  and  her  en- 
creasing  weakness  became  but  too  evident.  The  orders, 
however,  of  the  physician  were  obeyed.  She  was  not 
suffered  to  be  alone,  nor  to  speak  on  unpleasant  subjects ; 
the  passing  objects  were  the  constant  and  varying  theme  of 
conversation ;  and,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Clarence  Hotel 
at  Portsmouth,  the  whole  expedition  appeared  like  a  dream. 

Wilson  sought  and  found  Mr.  Lindegren.  The  Porpoise 
was  at  Spithead, — fine  ship— half  the  round-house  disen- 
gaged— the  master  a  most  respectable  man — cargo  sundries 
— to  call  at  Madeira  for  wine — only  five  passengers  besides 
themselves — positively  sail  in  two  days — never  was  such  an 
accommodating  personage  as  Captain  (as  he  called  himself) 
Crabtree  !  **  Dear  me.  Sir !"  said  the  Schipper,  **  we'll  make 
nothing  of  running  up  a  bulk-head  and  partitioning  off  the 
cabin  for  the  ladies  I  pooh,  stuff— don't  mention  it. — Lord 
love  your  heart,  Sir,  there's  plenty  of  room  for  the  servants 
— dozens  of  'em  ! — ^Took  out  Lord  Cadwallader,  my  Lady, 
two  aides-de-camp,  a  private  secretary,  and  four  house- 
maids —  used  to  the  thing.  Provisions  —  psha !  —  two 
courses  regularly,  with  only  one  small  dish  of  junk, 
to  swear  by — rhot  rolls  every  morning :  two  cows  on 
board  —  milk,  pies,  puddings,  and  preserved  fruits,  by 
pots- full — sixty- four  dozen  of  fowls,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
ducks,  the  long-boat  full  of  Southdowns,  and  lots  of  sallad 
growing  in  the  cabin  windows." 

All  these  advantages  were  enumerated  in  a  breath  by  Mr. 
Crabtree,  who  bore  in  his  countenance  the  marks  of  good 
Uving,  serving  thereby  as  a  sign  for  his  owA  ship. 

Wilson,  who  received  the  elaborate  detail  of  accommoda- 
tions with  a  share  of  scepticism  proportioned  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
was  however  pretty  well  assured  that  for  so  short  a  voyage 
they  should  make  it  out  well  enough ;  and  accordingly 
having  visited  the  Porpoise,  inspected  the  accommodations, 
and  regaled  himself  with  a  basin  of  hot,  salt,  greasy,  and 
weak  soup,  served  up  in  a  dull-looking  pewter  basin,  on  the 
cuddy-table,  which  was  covered  with  rough,  shaggy,  green 
baize,  and  surrounded  by  sundry  Tux«I-loQi!uxv!^  c;^s^<^^  ^;^s^ 
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fA  are  to  be  fowad  in  cockney-gairdeiia;  and  having  tasted 
the  biscuit,  whkh,  bj  way  of  novelty,  was  extremely  agree- 
able,—cooehided  his  bargain  for  the  passage  with  his  friend 
Crabtree»  who  gave  him  a  cast  ashore  in  his  jolly-boat ; 
which,  having  forcibly  assflEolted  two  of  the  baoys,  ran  foul 
of  a  Portsmouth  wherry,  and  escaped  capswiveHng  under 
the  bows  of  the  Ryde  Packet,  at  length  reached  the  Quebec 
landing  jJace  in  safety. 

One  day  passed,  and  Porpoise  made  no  progress  in  her 
preparations  for  sea ;  two  days,  and  then  a  third  expired — 
still  no  summons  from  Mr.  Crabtree.  Wilson  called  on 
him  at  Mr.  Frarapton*s  Hotel,  or  rather  in  the  cellar  under 
it,  where  the  Captain  waa  solacing  himself  with  grog. 

"  Well,  Captain,**  said  Wilson,  **  when  d'ye  think  of 
sailing  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  Sir,  please  the  pigs/'  said  the  Sehipper : 
**  wind's  all  at  sou -west  to-day.  I  thought  it  was^  a-gitting 
round,  about  noocit — ^but  it's  att  back  again." 

And  so  the  thing  went  on,  till  the  expiratioD  of  a  week ; 
when  the  wind  shifting  to  the  "  nor*ad  o'  east,"  up  went 
Crabtree's  blue  peter,  and  away  went  tiie  ladiea  to  the  Por- 
poise. '  A  little  splashing  and  a  good  deal  of  screaming  (for 
there  was  a  btt  of  a  sea  on),  was  all  the  mischief  which 
occurred ;  for  Wilson  being  acquainted  with  Captain  Snipe, 
of  his  Majest/a  ship  Peveril,  fds  cutter  had  the  honour  of 
conveying  the  party  alongside  of  the  Porpoise,  upon  whose 
deck,  besides  the  boat-full  of  Southdowns  akesidy  spoken 
of,  were  walking  a  Major  MaeCannister  of  the  Madras 
Cavalry,  and  his  lady — a  girl  young  enough  to  be  his 
grand-daughter;  Doctor  Veijuice,  a  naval  surgeon,  going 
out  to  join  a  sh^  on  the  Cape  station ;  and  two  smoothfticed 
personages,  who  were  aspirants  in  the  Civil  service,  either 
of  the  King  or  the  Company. 

Captain  Snipe  having  taken  care  that  the  ladies  were 
whipped  up  in  as  unhibber-Uke  a  manner  as  circumstances 
would  admit  of,  disdained  to  honour  the  greasy  deck  of  the 
Porpoise  by  going  on  board  of  her ;  but  having  gracefully 
bowed  to  his  fair  passengers,  bid  the  cutter's  crew  give 
way,  and,  having  lectured  the  youngster  who  was  in  the 
fitem  sheets  for  sneeiiai^  to  mxidifard,  in  half  an  hour  after 
appeared  walking  th«^  c^oaxXec-^f^  ^\il^&  ^^vtL  ^Maudfiil 
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eighteen-gan  brig-,  spmning  a  jam  to  his  bald-headed  first 
lieutenant,  and  wigging  him  in  great  style,  for  the  way  in. 
which  Peveril's  yvidn  were  or  rather  were  not  sq[iiared. 

Meanwhile  it  began  to  blow  pretty  fresh,  and  Captain 
Crabtree  took  sudden  fright  at  the  Needles,  and  edged 
away  for  St.  Helens,  and,  long  before  dark,  was  clear  of  the 
island.  Outside  there  was  a  bit  of  a  sea,  and  Porpoise 
pitched  and  rolled  considerably;  howerer,  the  hidiee 
behaved  like  heroines,  and  supper  was  aonoiinced  in  the 
cuddy. 

This  was  a  meal  which  was  intended  for  this  day  to  do 
duty  for  dinner  and  supper  together,  and  consisted  of  a 
lump  of  hard  crimson  junk,  a  few  yellow  gerkins  in  ai 
saucer,  and  some  broken  bread  rathar  damp  and  very  dirty.. 
The  ladies  declined  eating ;  but  Wilson,  and  Veijtdce  the 
Surgeon,  who  was  on  his  native  element  (as  the  newspapers 
eall  the  sea,  when  a  ship,  which  has  never  been  in  the  water 
before,  first  takes  to  it),  were  ravenous ;  and  "  more 
pickles"  and  '^  more  soft  tommy*'  were  the  cries  of  the 
hungry.    ' 

Tbe  naval  surgeon  was  a  peculiar  personage ;  but,  as  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  introducing  him  to  my  readere 
hereafter  upon  another  occasion,  I  shsdl  here  touch  him  but 
Kghtly.  MaeCannister  was  an  old  Madras  dandy,  who, 
having  come  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  heiJth,  had 
married  a  Uttle,  laughing,  rosy-cheeked,  black-eyed,  phimp» 
Scotch  girl,  full  of  fun,  fliUve  to  the  ridiculous,  aAd  not  very 
s<9rupulous  in  evincing  that  her  partiality  for  the  Major  had 
not  blinded  her  to  his  little  imperfections. 

But  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  here  to  dilate  upon  all 
the  occurrences  of  the  voyage ;  the  apprehensions  of  the 
ladies,  when  the  poultry  on  the  poop  b^gan  to  feed,  whose 
peckings  were  mistaken  for  pelting  rain ;  nor  shall  I  attempt 
to  make  a  comparison  between  the  professions  and  the  per- 
formances of  Crabtree.  The  innumerable  Soothdownsiathe 
kng-boat  were,  in  truth,  a  sdect  party  of  unheakhy  ewes, 
whose  only  chance  of  living  long  enough  to  be  killed  was  a 
change  of  air:  the  cow  had  died  of  a  diedine  at  Portsnouth, 
and  her  place  was  filled  by  two  goats,  which,  owing  to  the 
unskilfulness  or  carelessness  of  one  Clark,  the  master'a 
factotum,  turned  out  to  he  of  th£im%lb^  «^fisi^««&sS.'<£&ssxs&Ksift;^ 
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not  at  all  likely  to  prove  good  substitutes  for  the  departed 
animal. 

However,  to  any  thing  like  complaint,  Crabtree  assured 
them  that  at  Madeira  he  would  buy  half-  a-dozen  cows ;  and 
as  to  the  lean  kine,  he  predicted  tiieir  vast  improvement  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  information  which,  however 
valuable  to  those  who  were  embarked  for  the  whole  voyage, 
was  not  so  extremely  important  to  others,  who  were  to  quit 
the  ship  at  her  first  resting-place. 

At  noon  the  next  day,  Start  Point  bore  W.  and  by  N. 
eleven  miles,  and  blowing  fresh.  The  old  Porpoise,  most 
aptly  named,  had  tumbled  along  thus  much  of  her  voyage 
without  great  inconvenience :  however,  she  was  a  bit  of  a 
slug ;  but  as.  all  slugs  are,  when  spoken  of  by  those  who 
are  interested  about  them,  she  was  an  excellent  sea-boat. 

As  I  am  pressed  for  time  and  space,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
before  they  turned  in,  the  Lizard  lights  bore  N.  W.  about 
fifteen  miles  ;  and  when  they  rose,  the  land  was  lost  to 
mortal  eye.  And  thus  did  the  Porpoise  roll  herself  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where,  happily  meeting  with  a  fresh 
gale,  she  tumbled  about  in  such  style  that  all  the  ladies 
suffered  extremely,  except  Mrs.  MacCannister,  who  was 
laughing  like  a  school-girl  at  her  yellow*faced  Major,  who 
voted  himself  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  roared  as  loudly 
as  lungs,  which  had  seen  some  thirty  years'  service  in  India, 
could  avail  him. 

Susan  MacCannister  was  so  healthy,  and  so  happy,  and 
so  full  of  tricks,  that  the  young  writers  were  actuaUy  not 
safe  from  her  pranks.  She  was  a  wild  one  and  a  sweet 
one,  and  ingratiated  herself  with  every  body  round  her, 
except  her  spouse,  who  gradually  grew  angry  with  her  as 
she  became  pleasing  to  every  body  else ;  even  the  sly  old 
surgeon  himself  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  into  illness, 
merely  to  have  the  happiness  of  attending  her ;  but  she  was 
artless,  single  minded,  kind  and  good-natured,  and,  wild  as 
she  was,  as  the  mountain- doe,  was  in  her  heart  as  innocent 
as  a  lamb. 

Well,  thus  they  voyaged.    On  the  seventh  day  they  were 
ia  latitude  47.36, — longitude  8.4. — the  wind  West  and  by 
South — high  sea — raVn^  «xv^  xmcomfortable  weather — bulk- 
heads  iU-£tted,  crei^^   tK^oa^A^xv^ — -'^^wt  ^rts  were 
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badly  caulked,  for  although  Porpoise  never  meant  to  fight, 
she  had  square  holes  cut  in  her  sides  to  look  as  if  she  did. 
Wilson's  cabin  leaked  uncomfortably — the  round  house  was 
dry,  but  then  '  *  boy  Jem' '  never  lashed  the  cuddy-chairs  weU 
before  he  turned  in,  and  they  were  sure  to  fetch- away  in 
the  middle  of  the  night ;  generally  two  or  three  chests  got 
adrift  on  the  main- deck,  or  a  hen-coop  was  canted  over  on 
the  poop :  every  half  hour  something  was  going ; — in  shorty 
it  was  not  a  particularly  well-calculated  voyage  for  an 
invalid. 

In  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  day,  however.  Porpoise 
having  at  noon  the  day  before  been  in  34.  37.  latitude-— 14. 
56.  longitude — the  wind  fresh  at  N.  E. — she  made  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Madeira. 

Never  was  approach  more  splendid,  more  brilliantly  mag- 
nificent than  this :  the  redness  of  the  clustering  vines,  bud- 
ding as  they  hung  on  the  sides  of  its  cloud-capped  moun- 
tains— its  fertile  valleys,  studded  with  snow-white  villas — 
the  picturesque  city  of  Funchal,  its  spired  cathedral — the 
convent  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Monte  midway  up  the  hill — 
the  blufi^  [joo-rock  in  the  distance  of  the  harbour — the  fresh- 
ness, the  sweetness,  the  gaiety,  the  novelty,  all  together, 
won  the  hearts  and  captivated  the  eyes  of  everybody  on, 
board,  except  Major  MacCannister,  who  hoped  the  Captain 
would  not  stay  long  there,  and  Surgeon  Verjuice,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  dirtiest,  dearest,  and  dreariest  place 
upon  God*8  earth. 

The  rapture  with  which  men  gaze  upon  the  shore,  and 
inhale  the  balmy  breeze  which  sweeps  over  the  glowing 
land,  after  a  voyage,  short  even  as  this  had  been,  is  like  that 
inspired  by  meeting  a  human  being  in  a  desart ;  but  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  Madeira  hold  out  no  promise  to  the 
eye,  which  they  do  not  fulfil  to  the  heart.  It  is  the  very 
empire  of  hospitality  ;  kindness  and  hberality  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  names  of  Gordon, 
Dufif,  Keir,  and  Blackburn,  and  doubtlessly  others  unknown 
to  me,  will  be  associated  with  the  best  feelings  of  affection 
and  gratitude,  in  the  minds  of  every  voyager  who  has  had 
occasion  to  touch  its  favoured  shores. 
.  To  one  of  these  families  was  afibrded  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving, and  initiating  into  the  customs  and  man.we.t%  q€  iVva. 
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place,  &e  party  from  the  Porpoise,  who  took  leave  of  their 
Schipper,  i  not  quite  satifified,  certainly  not  altogether  dis- 
pleased, and  who  parted  from  the  arch  and  pretty  Mrs.  Mac 
Cannister  with  regret. 

Fanny  was  pleased  and  anrased  with  all  she  saw :  the  swing- 
ing palanquin,  or  monsheel,  borne  by  two  sturdy  natives ; 
the  running  groom  holding  the  tail  of  his  master's  horse  as 
he  followed  on  foot,  the  large-hatted  friars,  the  numerous 
religious  processions,  the  total  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  fruits  and  other  vegetable  productions — for  here  the 
African  specimens  are  in  full  ingour ;  and,  above  all,  the 
quiet  calmness  of  the  Prado,  where  the  balmy  noctumus 
gives  out  in  the  shades  of  evening  its  HeliothroiHc  odour, 
— ^delighted  while  they  soothed,  and  cheered  while  they 
fiurprised,  the  dear  object  of  the  expeditiim. 

Sanguine,  indeed,  were  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  her 
Anxious  friends  as  to  the  result  of  the  voyage  and  e^our  ia 
the  island ;  and,  having  safely  deposited  my  precious  charge 
in  a  remarkably  pleasant'  house,  about  two  miles  from  Fun- 
chal,  at  an  devation  quite  adequate  to  the  certainty  of  fresh 
air,  I  must  return  for  a  moment  from  the  heaven-kissing 
hills  of  this  African  garden,  to  the  flat  and  insipid  county 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  illustrious  House  of  Russell. 

Mrs.  Merton  was  at  the  Gkibbinses  when  the  Meadowses 
left  England :  at  the  time  they  reached  Funchal  she  was 
again  in  London,  again  involved  in  every  dissipation,  every 
luxury  vice  could  offer,  or  depravity  accept.  She  had  been 
traced  to  the  farm  by  a  man  who  formerly  had  attracted  her 
notice  :  his  wealth  was  unbounded,  and  his  liberality,  where 
the  gratification  of  his  passions  was  the  object,  unbounded. 
He  made  his  aSen,  and  she  yielded.  The  good  resolutions 
formed  upon  a  sick  bed,  the  hasty  repentance  where  religion 
was  not,  all  faded  from  her  recollection ;  and  perceiving  that 
her  influence  over  Merton  did  not  extend  quite  so  far  as  she 
at  one  time  thought,  she  spumed  contemptuously  the  allow- 
ance of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annvm,  which  he  made 
her ;  and,  feeling  but  too  justly  that  to  ''go  back"  was  now 
impossible,  determined  to  gratify  her  vanity,  and  all  her 
worse  propensities,  by  launching  again  into  the  world  in  a 
station  which,  Yiowevei  unprincipled  her  career  might  be, 
was  better  suited  to  \iet  ie^\Ti"g,^  ^\Ai^Sifljk^^la3aa  that  into 
which  she  had  so  \maiCcoux1\slJ0V3  l^en. 
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When  Henry  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Gubbins  of  her  last 
flight,  he  felt  a  severer  pang  than  he  had  thought  ever  again 
to  endure  upon  her  account :  he  had  established  her,  as  he 
fancied,  in  comfort  and  respectability  ;  but  a  Bedfordshire 
farm-house,  with  a  limited  stipend,  was  to  Kate  what  St. 
'  Helena  was,  with  the  rank  of  General,  to  Bonaparte :  she 
reflected  on  her  former  power  and  attraction,  and  com* 
pared  them  with  the  dull  monotcmy  of  boiled  beef  and  car- 
rots, suet  puddings,  and  great  legs  of  muttoa  baked  with 
potatoes  under  them,  which,  with  changes  at  stated  periods, 
formed  the  routine  of  rural  relaxation  from  the  severer  duties 
of  reading  good  books  and  mending  her  own  clothes ;  to 
which  pious  tasks  Mrs.  Gubbins,  with  matronly  attention  to 
her  spiritual  welfare,  constantly  confined  her  guest,  indul- 
ging her,  it  is  true,  with  her  own  society,  and  that  sort  of 
conversation  in  which  the  indisposition  of  a  cow,  or  the 
amiable  qualities  of  a  brood  o[  young  ducks,  forms  an 
interesting  feature. 

This,  I  am  sure  my  reader  must  see,  could  not  last  long ; 
and  when  she  received  a  letter  full  oi  protestations  and  pro- 
fessions from  Lord  Delamere,  the  world,  with  all  its  allure- 
ments and  fascinations,  beamed  again  before  her  eyes ;  and 
after  a  very  short  correspondence  wiih  his  Lordship,  she 
took  advantage  of  Mrs.  Gubbins*s  absence  on  domestic 
affidrs  in  her  farm-yard,  to  fly  to  happiness,  which,  together 
with  the  Earl  himself,  was  waiting  h^,  in  his  Lordship's 
travelling- carriage  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 

One  determination  Henry  now  came  to,  which  not  only 
his  friends,  but,  as  it  turned  out  eventually,  the  Irish  peer 
himself  was  most  anxious  he  should  put  in  force  :  this  was 
the  resolution  of  reviving  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  which  were  pointed  out  to  be  much 
fewer  and  infinitely  less  important  than  during  the  period 
at  which  he  was  poor  and  without  the  means  of  paying 
well  for  legal  advice,  he  had  been  led  to  believe  them. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  necessary  proceedings,  my  hero 
returned  to  London,  and,  under  the  direction  of  his  excel- 
lent friend  Sheldwick,  and  after  much  trouble,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  vast  deal  of  those  blended  Christian  virtues 
called  patience  and  perseverance,  the  great  end  was  achieved, 
the  divorce  was  concluded,  and  Henry  once  more  declared 
a  free  man. 
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The  moment  the  law  sanctioned  the  event,  my  Lord 
Delamere  proclaimed  his  good  sense,  and  consammated  the 
perfection  of  his  respectability,  by  marrying  Miss  Kate 
Etherington,  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  James,  in  Piccadilly. 

With  that  sort  of  prudence  for  which  the  fair  and  frail 
one  under  discussion  was  ever  celebrated,  she  discovered 
that  the  Continent  was  the  only  scene  of  action  for  her  in 
her  new  capacity  ;  and  the  glittering  coronet  having  now 
settled  on  her  brow,  and  she,  by  Virtue  of  her  husband's 
patent,  having  obtained  precedence  of  my  Lady  Castleton, 
launched  into  aU  the  extravagances  of  fashion,  and  moved 
with  my  Lord  across  the  Continent  from  Paris  to  Rome, 
having  in  her  train  every  thing  that  was  handsome  and 
agreeable  in  the  shape  of  man. 

Lady  Delamere's  banquets  were  reported  in  the  London 
newspapers  —  Lady  Delamere's  influence  with  a  certain 
cardinal  was  the  theme  of  universal  conversation — Lady 
Delamere  patronized  artists — Lady  Delamere  brought  for- 
ward singers ;  in  short,  by  dint  of  persevering  assurance, 
and  that  pertinacious  adherence  to  a  favourite  scheme  by 
which  she  had  gained  her  title,  she  at  length  began  to  be 
received  in  certain  circles  of  continental  society ;  and  when 
she  was  at  Naples,  several  lord-loving  English  families,  who 
attributed  all  her  former  misfortunes  to  the  viUany  and 
neglect  of  her  husband,  actually  proclaimed  her  to  the  world 
a  creature  all  soul,  and  all  enthusiasm :  very  odd,  and  very 
eccentric — but  with  such  a  heart ! 

There  was  only  one  English  lady  of  our  acquaintance  at 
Naples  who  positively  refused  to  visit  her,  upon  any  con- 
sideration whatever  ;  and  that  lady  was  Mrs.  Colonel  Rush- 
brook,  who  formerly  was,  as  my  reader  may  recollect.  Miss 
Mary  Graham  of  Haversfield ;  but,  then,  she  was  uncom- 
monly particular. 

When  Henry  heard  of  this  surprising  alteration  in  Kate's 
circumstances,  and  discovered  that  she  had  at  length  apphed 
her  influential  and  fascinating  manners  to  an  available  pur- 
pose, he  argued  and  reasoned  vnth  his  half-brother  upon 
the  difference  which  the  event  would  naturally  make  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Meadowses  touching  his  marriage  with 
Farm  v. 

It  might  have  been  indelicate,  it  might  have  caused  re- 
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mftrk^  (although  be  never  •admitted  that  posdibility  to  the 
same  ^^tent  as  th^  Meadowses),  if  he  had  united  himself  to 
aaotbor,  white  hi«  fonn$r  wife  reamued  single,  and  in  conur 
paratiye  'distivess ;  bat  now  that  the  result  of  the  divorce  had 
been  her  Ovation,  and  that  her  splendid  career  proclaimed 
her  utter  carelessness  of  all  former  ties,  there  eould  he  no 
dbgection  (at  least  non?  which  ought  to  he  valid)  to  the 
union  of  her  late  husband  with  his  beloved. 

Kate  wrote  from  Ireland,  before  the  divoroe  had  been 
obtained,  a  letter  to  Henry,  full  of  honied  words ;  for  she 
could  soothe  and  flatter,  and  write  sentiment,  in  the  most 
delicate  and  regularly  unintelligible  running-hand,  by  the 
page 'full.  She  a^nowledged  his  kindness,  spoke  with 
gratitude  of  his  care  and  attention,  and,  dwelling  strongly 
on  the  impossibility  of  her  ever  retrieving  herself  in  society, 
justified  Uie  step  she  had  taken,  commending  to  his  care 
and  protection  t^  amiable  plebeians  at  the  farm,  whose  ex- 
cellence and  morality  she  could  not  but  admire,  however 
little  disposed  she  might  have  been  to  imitate  their  example. 

Good-f<ntune  seemed  at  this  period  of  Henry's  life  to 
ciown  every  undertaking,  luid  the  Fates  appeared  anxious  to 
make  amends  for  past  distress,  by  evincing  in  the  moat  ex- 
traordinary manner  the  change  of  his  destiny.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  he  actually  discovered  the  holder  and 
receiver  of  his  moiety  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  prize. 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  gentleman  who,  having  found  the 
pod^et-book,  inquired  the  fate  of  the  ticket  it  contained, 
received  the  amount,  and  was  compelled  to  start  for  the 
West  Indies  on  the  same  <lay. 

On  his  return,  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  adver- 
tising tibe  facts  in  the  newspapers ;  and  Henry  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  claim  to  the  property,  which  was  actually 
paid  into  his  banker*s,  deducting  only  therefrom  a  certair 
fum»  which  my  ha*o  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a 
splendid  piece  of  plate  to  the  finder  and  refiinder. 

Hushed  wit^  success,  and  free  from  all  scares,  save  one, 
^e  anxiety  to  possess  his  adored  girl,  Henry,  who  had  been 
apprised  of  the  expedition  of  the  Meadowses  to  Madeira, 
hut  who  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  business  which  Wilscm 
had  every  where  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  it,  determined 
instantly  to  proceed  to  tliat  island,  furnishing  himself  with 
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newspapers  and  other  authentic  documents,  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  my  Lady  Delamere  were  set  forth  and  de- 
scribed in  all  the  vivid  imagery  of  the  diurnal  writers,  found* 
ing  upon  these  reports  and  representations  his  claim  to  th'/ 
hand  of  Fanny,  and  to  an  alteration  in  the  decision  to  whicl 
she  and  her  mother  had  previously  come. 

His  good  luck,  however,  seemed  to  favour  him  even  here  * 
for,  on  the  very  evening  preceding  the  day  when  he  was  t< 
conclude  the  arrangements  for  his  voyage,  he  read  in  th( 
newspaper  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Meadows  ani 
family  at  Thomas's  Hotel  from  Madeira. 

'*  Joy,  joy,  dear  Musgrave !"  said  the  elated  Henry  to  hi 
half-brother ;  "  they  are  come  ! — actually  arrived  in  London. 
How  many  minutes  will  elapse  before  1  behold  my  own,  ir- 
revocably  mine — my  Fanny  ?*' 

Musgrave  was  delighted  to  see  the  countenance  which 
had  ever  been  clouded  with  care,  dressed  in  the  bright 
smiles  of  joy  and  happiness.  Still,  however,  he  recommend- 
ed  caution.  The  feelings  of  women  are  strong,  their  emo- 
tions violent :  the  sudden  surprise  might  be  too  much  for  a 
delicate  girl,  who  was  unaccustomed  to  behold  her  lover  in 
such  spirits,  and  under  such  favourable  circumstances. 

Henry,  however,  was  resolute — determined.  She  was 
free  from  all  affectation — she  might  blush  and  weep,  perhaps 
be  agitated;  but  then,  he  would  soothe  her  alarm — and  the 
^clat,  the  surprise,  were  every  thing. 

Accordingly  the  enthusiastic  lover  left  Musgrave*s  lodg- 
ings, half  wild  with  ecstasy.  To  be  sure,  he  was  an  envi- 
able personage ;  with  a  handsome  fortune,  perfectly  unen- 
cumbered, freed  from  the  trammels  in  which  he  had  been 
so  long  and  so  unhappily  entangled,  conscious  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  by  his  former  wife,  whose  subsequent  conduct 
had  pretty  strongly  declared  her  real  character  and  disposi- 
tion ;  without  one  care  but  for  Fanny,  and  she — ^the  identical 
she — ^within  a  hundred  yards  of  him. 

To  attempt  to  describe  his  feehngs  would  be  as  vain  as 
to  enumerate  the  endless  visions  of  joy  which  flitted  before 
his  eyes,  as  he  flew  along  Bruton-street :  his  adored,  de- 
voted, faithful  fair  one  was  near  him — she  would  fly  to  his 
arms,  and  her  molVieT  -wowld  bestow  her  benediction  upon 
them  :  the  Wil80Uft,iio  do\iXi\.,^w^^>ife^^^^r— such  events ! 


8ach  an  evening  !  and  then  he  should  return  and  introduce 
Sir  Henry  to  them  :  and  thtn,  and  then-7-and  so  he  went 
on,  till  he  reached  the  door  of  tiie  hotel. 

Arrived  there,  he  waited  for  nothing — every  hody  knew 
him.  "  Mrs.  Meadows  here  V*  The  waiter  endeavoured 
to  speak — ^but  in  vain :  **  which  room  ?"  was  all  that  Henry 
offered  by  way  of  explanation ;  and,  bounding  up  the  stairs, 
outstripping  the  breathless  servant,  to  whose  attempt  at 
something  like  a  speech  he  did  not  pay  the  smallest  atten- 
tion, my  hero  burst  open  the  door  of  the  apartment  which 
Mrs.  Meadows  always  occupied  when  in  the  house,  and 
beheld — ^that  lady,  Mrs.  WUson,  and  her  husband^  and  a 
fourth  person,  to  him  unknown. 

A  shriek  of  horror  from  Mrs.  Meadows  was  all  his  welcome. 

**  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  she  caught 
the  wretched  fainting  woman  in  her  arms. 

Wilson  started  from  his  seat,  and  seized  Merton  by  the 
hand  :  the  stranger  rose  from  his  chair,  and  rang  for  assist- 
ance for  Mrs.  Meadows  . 

"  How  terrible  this  is  !"  said  Wilson.  "  Why,  why  did 
you  come  to-night  ?" 

"  Where  is  Fanny  ?"  faltered  out  Merton,  who  saw  that 
the  whole  party  where  in  the  deepest  mourning." 

Where  indeed  } 

They  had  that  day  laid  her  in  the  cold,  cold  grave. — ^The 
damp  dew  of  death  was  on  her  cheek,  and  the  living  were 
trampling  thoughtless  on  the  green  turf  over  her  ! 

Wilson  forced  his  unhappy  friend  from  the  room.  In  a 
few  sad  killing  words  the  truth  was  told ;  she  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  sorrow  and  to  sickness ;  her  loved  remains  had 
been  brought  home  from  Madeira ;  and  the  venerable  man 
who  was  there,  had  that  morning  breathed  the  last  prayers 
over  them. 

Henry  burst  from  Wilson,  and  rushed  like  a  madman  out 
of  the  house. 

**  Follow  Mr.  Merton,**  said  Wilson  to  the  persons  who 
were  in  the  hall  below. 

'*  Poor  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Meadows's  butler,  "  I  fear 
it  will  be  the  death  of  him  !*' 

Wilson,  who  had  caught  up  his  hat,  rushed  out  after  him. 

„  I  said  it  would   never  come  to  ^ood,  ixwsx.  ^^  ^'^^^ 
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added  the  man  :  lock  hto  beeii  ever  agdinst  bim,  aiid '  huk'i 
all'  in  fliiB  vroirld.'* 

*'  Ay,"  rejoined  hts  cdmpanion.  With  a  sotrcmM  6hake  d 
the  head,  ^  ^  tni^ft  istiiM 

'  THBRB^g  MANY  A  BLIP  'tWIZT  THB  CUP  AND  THB  LIP.'  ** 
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-These  midnight  hags 


By  force  of  potent  spells,  of  bloody  characters 
And  conjurations  horrible  to  hear. 
Call  jBends  and  spectres  from  the  yawning  deep. 
And  set  the  ministers  of  hell  at  work. 

London  may  appear  an  unbefitting  scene  for  a  story  so 
romantic  as  that  which  I  have  here  set  down  :  but  strange 
and  wild  as  is  the  tale  I  have  to  tell,  it  is  true;  and  there- 
fore the  scene  of  action  shall  not  be  changed ;  nor  will 
I  alter  nor  vary  from  the  truth,  save  that  the  names  of 
the  personages  in  my  domestic  drama  shall  be  fictitious. 

To  say  that  I  am  superstitious  would  be,  in  the  minds  of 
many  wise  personages,  to  write  myself  down  as  an  ass ;  but 
to  say  that  I  do  not  beheve  that  which  follows,  as  I  am  sure 
it  was  believed  by  him  who  related  it  to  me,  would  be  to 
discredit  the  testimony  of  a  friend,  as  honourable  and 
brave  as  ever  trod  the  earth.  He  has  been  snatched  from 
the  world,  of  which  he  was  a  bright  ornament,  and  has 
left  more  than  his  sweet  suffering  widow  and  orphan  chil- 
dren affectionately  to  deplore  his  loss. 

It  is,  I  find,  right  and  judicious  most  carefully  and 
pubUcly  to  disavow  a  belief  in  supernatural  visitings  :  but 
it  will  be  long  before  I  become  either  so  wise  or  so  bold 
as  to  make  any  such  unqualified  declaration.  I  am  not 
weak  enough  to  imagine  myself  surrounded  by  spirits  and 
phantoms,  or  jostling  through  a  crowd  of  spectres,  as 
I  walk  the  streets;  neither  do  I  give  credence  to  aU 
the  idle  tales  of  ancient  dames,  or  frightened  children 
touching  such  matters :  but  when  I  breathe  the  air,  and 
see  the  grass  grow  under  ttiy  feet,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
He  who  g-ives  me  ability  to  uiYvaVilVv^  ow^>^\A^^kSs.\«t^^i5v. 
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upon  the  other,  has  also  the  power  to  use,  for  special 
purposes,  such  means  and  agency  as  in  his  wisdom  he 
may  see  fit ;  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  are  not  more  in- 
comprehensible to  us  than  the  very  simplest  effects  which 
we  every  day  witness,  arising  from  unknown  causes. 

Philosophers  may  pore,  and  in  the  might  of  their  little- 
ness, and  the  erudition  of  their  ignorance,  develope  and 
disclose,  argue  and  discuss;  but  when  the  sage,  who 
sneers  at  the  possibility  of  ghosts,  will  explain  to  me  the 
doctrines  of  attraction  and  gravitation,  or  tell  me  why  the 
wind  blows,  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  or  why  the 
light  shines-affects  perceptible  by  all  men — then  will  I 
admit  the  justice  of  his  incredulity — then  will  I  join  the 
ranks  of  the  incredulous. — However,  a  truce  with  my 
views  and  reflections  :  proceed  we  to  the  narrative. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bedford-square  lived  a  respectaU^ 
and  honest  man,  whose  name  the  reader  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  Harding.  He  had  ndarried  early :  bis  wife 
was  an  exemplary  woman,  and  his  son  and  daughter  were 
grown  into  that  companionable  age  at  whicE  chthlrcu 
repay,  with  their  society  and  accomplishmeBts,  the  tender 
cares  which  parents  bestow  upon  their  offiprilig  m  their 
early  infancy. 

Mr.  Harding  held  a  responsible  and  respectable  situation 
under  the  government,  in  Somerset  House.  His  income 
was  adequate  to  his  wants  and  wishes ;  his  family  a  family 
of  love :  and,  perhaps,  taking  into  consideration  the  limited 
desires^of  what  may  be  fairly  called  middling  life,  no  man 
was  ever  more  contented,  or  better  satisfied  with  his  lot 
than  he. 

Maria  Harding,  his  daughter,  was  a  modest,  unassum* 
ing,  and  interesting  girl,  full  of  feeling  and  gentleness. 
She  was  timid  and  retiring ;  but  the  modesty  which  cast 
down  hei"  fine  black  eyes  could  not  veil  the  intellect  which 
beamed  in  them.  Her  health  was  by  no  means  strong; 
and  the  paleness  of  her  cheek*— too  frequently*  alas! 
lighted  by  the  hectic  flush  of  otir  indigenous  complaint*-^ 
gave  a  deep  interest  to  her  coutitenance.  She  was 
watched  and  reared  by  her  tender  mother,  with  all  the 
care  and  attention  ^\vvci\i  ^\^\\v^  v^  delicate  and  so  ill- 
suited  to  the  pei\\a  a»^  XxcwXAsa  q\  ^^^^^\^\sasiA«^. 
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George,  her  brother,  was  a  bold  and  inteUigent  lad, 
full  of  rude  health  and  fearless  independence.  His  cha- 
racter was  frequently  the  subject  of  his  father's  con- 
templation ;  and  he  saw  in  his  disposition,  his  mind,  hb 
pursuits,  and  propensities,  the  promise  of  future  success  in 
active  life* 

With  these  children,  possessing  as  they  did  the  most 
enviable  characteristics  of  their  respective  sexes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hardmg,  with  thankfulness  to  Providence,  acknow- 
ledged their  happiness  and  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
portion  assigned  them  in  this  transitory  world. 

Maria  was  about  nineteen,  and  had,  as  was  natural, 
attracted  the  regards,  and  thence  gradually  chained  the 
affections  of  a  distant  relative,  whose  ample  fortune,  added 
to  his  personal  and  mental  quahties,  rendered  him  a  most 
acceptable  suitor  to  her  parents,  which  Maria's  heart 
silently  acknowledged  he  would  have  been  to  her  had  he 
even  been  poor  and  pennyless. 

The  father  of  this  intended  husband  of  Maroi  was  a 
man  of  importance,  possessing  mcnch  personal  interest, 
through  which  George,  the  brother  of  his  intended  daughter- 
in-law,  was  to  be  placed  in  that  diplomatic  seminary  in 
Downing-street  whence,  in  due  time»  he  was  to  rise 
through  all  the  grades  of  office  (which,  with  his  peculiar 
talents,  his  friends,  and  especially  his  mother,  were  con- 
vinced he  would  so  ably  fill),  and  at  last  turn  out  an 
ambassador,  as  mighty  and  mysterious  as  my  Lord  Bel- 
mont, of  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in  another 
part  of  this  collection  of  narratives. 

The  parents,  however,  of  young  Langdale  and  of  Maria 
Harding  were  agreed  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
hastening  the  alliance  between  their  families,  seeing  that 
the  united  ages  of  the  couple  did  not  exceed  thirty-nine 
years :  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  elder  Mr.  Langdsde,  for 
private  reasons  of  his  own,  wished  his  son  to  attain  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one  before  he  married  5  and  seeing,  more- 
over, still,  that  Mrs.  Langdale,  who  was  little  more  than 
six*  and-thirty  years  of  age  herself,  had  reasons,  which  she 
also  meant  to  keep  entirely  to  herself,  for  seeking  to  delay 
as  long  as  possible  a  ceremony,  the  results  of  which  in  al) 
probability,  would  confer  u^^ouYieX)  ^wskevV^Nsyi  ^kb^>sv 
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life  to  be  agreeable  to  a  lady  of  her  habits  and  propen* 
gities,  the  formidable  title  of  grandmamma. 

How  curious  it  is,  when  one  takes  up  a  little  bit  of 
society  (as  a  geologist  crumbles  and  twists  a  bit  of  earth 
in  his  hand,  to  ascertain  its  character  and  quality),  to  look 
into  the  motives  and  manoeuvrings  of  all  the  persons  con- 
nected with  it ;  the  various  workings,  the  indefatigable 
labours,  which  all  their  little  minds  are  undergoing  to 
bring  about  divers  and  sundry  little  points,  perfectly  un- 
connected with  the  great  end  in  view,  but  which,  for 
private  and  hidden  objects,  each  of  them  is  toiling  to 
carry.  Nobody,  but  those  who  really  understood  Mrs. 
Langdale,  could  possibly  have  understood  why  she  so 
readily  acquiesced  in  the  desire  of  her  husband  to  post- 
pone the  marriage  for  another  twelvemonth.  A  stranger 
would  have  seen  in  this  amiable  compliance  only  thei 
dutiful  wife,  according  with  the  sensible  husband ;  but  I 
knew  her,  and  knew  that  there  must  be  something  more 
than  met  the  eye,  or  the  ear,  in  that  sympathy  of  feeling 
between  her  and  her  spouse,  which  was  not  upon  ordinary 
occasions  so  evidently  displayed. 

Like  the  waterman  who  pulls  one  way  and  looks  another, 
Mrs.  Langdale  aided  the  entreaties  and  seconded  the 
commands  of  her  loving  partner,  touching  the  seasonable 
delay  of  which  I  am  speaking ;  and  it  was  eventually 
agreed  that,  immediately  after  the  coming  of  age  of 
Frederick  Langdale,  and  not  before,  he  was  to  lead 
to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  delicate  and  timid  Maria 
Harding. 

The  affair  got  whispered  about ;  George's  fortune  in 
life  was  highly  extolled — Maria's  excessive  happiness  pro- 
phesied by  all  their  acquaintance ;  and  already  had  sundry 
younger  ladies,  daughters  and  nieces  of  those  who  discussed 
these  matters  in  divan  after  dinner,  begun*  to  look  upon 
poor  Miss  Harding  with  envy  and  maliciousness,  and 
wonder  what  on  earth  Mr.  Frederick  Langdale  could  see 
in  her  to  make  him  marry  her.  She  was  proclaimed 
insipid,  inanimate,  shy,  bashful,  and  awkward  ;  nay,  some 
of  her  female  frietvds  went  so  far  as  to  discover  that  she 
was  absolutely  siwiy. 

Still,  howevei,  TfieiwOt  ^\A  Usava.  ^^\i\.  ^ss<\TS!^  ^^v 
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and  their  hearts  grew  as  one ;  so  truly,  so  fondly,  were 
they  attached  to  each  other.  George,  who  was  some- 
what of  a  plague  to  the  pair  of  lovers,  was  luckily  at 
Oxford,  reading  away  till  his  head  ached,  to  qualify  him- 
self for  a  degree,  and  the  distant  duties  of  the  office 
whence  he  was  to  cull  his  bunches  of  diplomatic  laurels, 
whence  were  to  issue  rank  and  title,  and  ribands  and  crosses 
innumerable. 

Things  were  in  this  prosperous  state,  the  bark  of  life 
rolling  gaily  along  before  the  breeze,  when,  as  Mr.  Harding 
was  one  day  proceeding  from  his  residence  to  his 
office  in  Somerset-place,  through  Charlotte-street,  Blooms- 
bury,  he  was  accosted  by  one  of  those  female  gypsies  who 
are  found  begging  in  the  metropolis,  and  especially  in 
the  particular  part  of  it  in  question.  **  Pray  remember 
Martha  the  Gypsy/'  said  the  woman  :  *'  give  me  a  half- 
penny for  charity,  Sir,  pray  do  ! " 

Mr.  Harding  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Mendicity  Society, 
an  institution  which  proposes  to  check  beggary  by  the 
novel  mode  of  giving  nothing  to  the  poor :  moreover  he 
was  a  magistrate — moreover,  he  had  no  change ;  and  he 
sowewhat  sternly  desired  the  woman  to  go  about  her 
business. 

All  availed  him  nothing ;  she  still  followed  him,  and 
reiterated  the  piteous  cry,  "  Pray  remember  Martha  the 
Gypsy!" 

At  length,  irritated  by  the  perseverance  of  the  woman — ? 
for  even  subordinates  in  government  hate  to  be  soUcited 
importunately — Mr.  Harding,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
knd  contrary  to  the  customary  usages  of  modem  society^ 
turned  hastily  round,  and  fulminated  an  oath  against  the 
supphcating  vagrant. 

'  *'  Curse  !"  said  Martha;  **  have  I  lived  to  be  cursed? 
Hark  ye,  man — poor,  weak,  haughty  man !  Mark  me. 
Sir — look  at  me." 

He  did  look  at  her ;  and  beheld  a  countenance  on  fire 
Vith  rage.  A  pair  of  eyes  blacker  than  jet,  and  brighter 
than  diamonds,  glared  like  stars  upon  him  ;  her  black  hair 
dishevelled,  hung  over  her  olive  cheeks ;  and  a  row  of 
teeth  whiter  than  the  driven  snow  displayed  themselves 
from  between  a  pair  of  corai  \i^  m  "^  i^^^^&a^  ^c^ist^  "^ 
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ghastly  floeer  of  contempt  which  mingled  in  her  passion. 
Harding  was  nvetted  to  the  spot ;  and,  affected  partly  hj 
the  powerful  fwcination  of  her  superhuman  countenance, 
and  partly  by  the  dread  of  a  disturfoanee  in  the  street^  h^ 
paused  to  listen  to  her» 

*'  Mark  me,  Sir/'  said  Martha ;  '^  you  and  I  shall 
meet  again.  Thrice  shall  you  see  me  before  you  die. 
My  visitings  will  be  dreadful ;  but  the  third  wiU  be  the 
last!" 

There  was  a  solenmily  in  this  declarati<Hi  which  struck 
to  his  very-heart,  coming  too,  as  it  did»  only  from  a  vagrant 
outcast.  Passengers  were  approaching ;  and  wishing,  he 
knew  not  why,  to  soothe  the  ire  of  the  angry  woman,  he 
mechanically  drew  from  his  pocket  some  silver,  which  he 
tendered  to  her. 

*'  There,  mv  good  woman — ^there,"  said  he,  stretching 
forth  his  hand. 

'^  Good  woman!''  retorted  the  hag,  pushing  back  the 
preferred  ahns,  '*  Money  now  ?  I— I  that  have  hem 
cursed?  'tis  all  too  late,  proud  gentleman^-<-the  deed  is 
done,  the  curse  is  on  you !  "  Saying  which,  she  huddl(3d 
her  ragged  red  cloak  about  her  shoulders,  and  hurried 
from  his  sight,  into  the  deep  and  dreary  recesses  of  St 
Giles's. 

Harding  experienced,  as  she  vanish^  from  his  eye,  a 
most  extraordinary  sensation  :  he  felt  grieved  that  he  had 
spoken  so  harshly  to  the  poor  creature,  and  returned  his 
shillings  to  his  pocket  with  regret.  Of  course  fear  of  the 
frilfilment  of  her  predictions  did  not  mingle  with  any  of 
his  feelings  on  the  occasion;  and  he  proceeded  to  his 
office  in  Somer8et*place,  and  performed  all  the  arduous 
official  duties  of  reading  the  opposition  newspapers,  dis- 
cussing the  leading  politics  of  the  day  with  the  head  of 
another  department,  and  signing  his  name  three  tim#i 
before  four  o'clock. 

Martha  the  Gypsy,  however,  although  he  heii  poohpoohed 

her  out  of  his  memory,  would  ever  and  anon  flash  across 

his  mind;   her  figure  was  indelibly  stamped  upon  his 

'recollection;  and  though,  of  course,  as  I  before  said,  a 

man  of  his  firKmess  axiiiiVciX^itibicX.  c.^d  care  nothing,  one 

way  or  another,  fcx1i)afcXM\'aS\^>i<^^\^>^^ 
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gypsy,  still  his  feelings — whence  arising  I  know  not — 
prompted  him  to  call  a  hackney-^oach,  aiid  proceed  en 
tKHtttre  to  his  house,  rather  than  mn  the  risk  of  again 
encountering  the  metropolitan  sybil,  under  whose  forcible 
dentmciation  he  was  actually  labouring. 

Itiere  is  a  period  in  eadi  day  of  the  lives  of  married 
people^  at  which,  I  am  given  to  understand,  a  more  than 
ordmarily  unreserved  communication  of  facts  and  feelings 
takes  place ;  when  all  the  world  is  shut  out^  and  the  two 
bemgs,  who  are  in  trath  **  but  only  one,"  commune  to- 
gether freely  and  fully  upon  l3ie  occurrences  of  the  past  day. 
At  this  period,  the  else  sacred  secrets  of  the  drawmg-room 
coterie,  and  the  tellable  jokes  of  the  after-dinner  con- 
vivialists,  are  mutually  interchanged  by  the  fond  pair,  who, 
by  the  barbarous  customs  of  uncivilized  Britain,  have  been 
separated  during  part  of  the  preceding  evening. 

Then  it  is  that  the  husband  informs  his  anxious  consort 
how  he  has  forwarded  his  worldly  views  with  such  a  mfan — 
how  he  has  carried  his  point  in  «uch  a  quarter — ^wtiat  he 
thinks  of  the  talents  of  one,  of  the  character  of  ane^er;  "while 
tlie  communicative  wife  gives  her  view  of  the  same  subjects, 
founded  upon  what  she  has  gatliered  from  the  indrnduals 
composing  the  female  cabinet,  and  explains  why -she  thinks 
he  must  have  been  deceived  upon  this  point,  or  misled 
upon  that.  And  thus,  in  recounting,  in  arguing,  in  dis- 
cussing, and  descanting,  the  blended  interests  of  the  happy 
pair  are  strengthened,  thekr  best  hopes  nourished,  and, 
perhaps,  eventually  realized. 

A  few  friends  at  dinner,  and  some  refreshers  in  the  even- 
mg,  had  prevented  Harding  from  saying  a  word  to  his 
beloved  Eliza  about  the  Gypsy  ;  a»d  perhaps,  till  the 
"  witching  time "  which  I  have  attempted  to  define,  he 
would  not  have  mentioned  the  occurrence,  even  had  they 
been  alone.  Most  certainly  he  did  not  thii^  the  less  of  the 
horrible  vision ;  and  when  the  company  had  dispersed,  and 
the  afiectionate  couple  had  retired  to  test,  he  stated  the 
circumstance  exactly  as  it  had  occurred,  and  received  from 
his  fair  lady  just  such  an  answer  as  a  prudent,  intelligent, 
and  discreet  woman  of  sense  would  give  to  such  a  com- 
munication. She  vindicated  his  original  determination  not 
to  be  imposed  upon— wondered  al  Vvs^  iiiNXs»j^)Q^^\i&^^^K^S^^ 
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ness  to  give  to  such  an  undeserving  object,  particularly 
while  he  had  three  or  four  soup-tickets  in  his  pocket^ — was 
somewhat  surprised  that  he  had  not  consigned  the  bold 
intruder  to  the  hands  of  the  beadle — and,  ridiculing  the 
impression  which  the  hag's  appearance  seemed  to  have  made 
upon  her  husband's  mind,  narrated  a  tour  performed  by 
herself  with  some  friends  to  Norwood,  when  she  was  a  girl, 
and  when  one  of  those  very  women  had  told  her  fortune, 
not  one  word  of  which  ever  came  true — and,  in  a  discussion 
of  some  length,  animadverting  strongly  upon  the  weakness 
and  impiety  of  noticing  the  sayings  and  doings  of  such  idle 
creatures,  she  fell  fast  asleep. 

Not  so  Harding :  he  was  restless  and  worried,  and  felt 
that  he  would  give  the  world  to  be^  able  to  recal  the  curse 
which  he  had  rashly  uttered  against  the  poor  woman. 
Helpless  as  she  was,  and  in  distress,  why  did  his  passion 
conquer  his  judgment  ?  Why  did  he  add  to  the  bitterness 
of  refusal  the  sting  of  malediction?  However,  it  was  useless 
to  regret  that  which  was  past — and,  wearied  and  mortified 
with  his  reflections,  he  at  length  followed  his  better  half 
into  that  profound  slumber,  which  the  length  and  subject 
of  his  harangue  had  so  comfortably  ensured  her. 

The  morning  came,  and  brightly  beamed  the  sun — that 
is,  as  brightly  as  it  ever  beams  in  London.  The  office  hour 
arrived;  and  Mr,  Harding  proceeded,  not  by  Charlotte- 
street,  to  Somerset  House,  such  was  his  dread  of  seeing 
the  ominous  woman.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect 
produced  upon  him  by  the  apprehension  of  encountering 
her :  if  he  heard  a  female  voice  behind  him  in  the  street,  he 
tremUed,  and  feared  to  look  round,  lest  he  should  behold 
Martha.  In  turning  a  corner  he  proceeded  carefully  and 
cautiously,  lest  he  should  come  upon  her  unexpectedly ; — 
in  short,  wherever  he  went,  whatever  he  did,  his  actions, 
his  movements,  his  very  words,  were  controlled  and  con- 
strained by  the  horror  of  beholding  her  again. 

The  anathema  she  had  uttered  rang  incessantly  in  his 

ears ;  nay,  such  possession  had  it  taken  of  him  that  he  had 

written  her  words  down,  and  sealed  the  document  which 

contained  them»     **  Thrice  shall  you  sp-e  me  before  you 

die.     My  visiting^ 'w\>^.\b^^\«^^^\i.V\  but  tlie  third  will  b^ 

the  last  r 
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"  Calais  '*  was  not  more  deeply  imprinted  on  our  Queen*a 
hearty  than  were  these  lines  upon  that  of  Harding ;  but  he 
was  ashamed  of  the  strength  of  his  feeUngs,  and  placed 
the  paper  wherein  he  had  recorded  them  at  the  very  bottom 
of  his  writing  desk. 

Meanwhile  Frederick  Langdale  was  unremitting  in  his 
attentions  to  Maria;  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the 
bright  sunshine  of  their  loves  was  clouded.  Her  health, 
always  delicate,  now  appeared  still  more  so,  and  at  times 
her  anxious  parents  felt  a  solicitude  upon  her  account,  new 
to  them ;  for  decided  symptoms  of  consumption  began  to 
shew  themselves,  which  the  faculty,  although  they  spoke  of 
them  lightly  to  the  fond  mother  and  to  the  gentle  patient, 
treated  with  such  care  and  caution  as  gave  alarm  to  those 
who  could  see  the  progress  of  the  fatal  disease,  which  was 
unnoticed  by  Maria  herself,  who  anticipated  parties,  and 
pleasure,  and  gaieties,  in  the  coming  spring,  which  the 
doctors  thought  it  but  too  probable  she  might  never  enjoy. 

That  Mr.  Langdale's  punctilio,  or  Mrs.  Langdale's  ex- 
cessive desire  for  apparent  juvenility  should  have  induced 
the  postponement  of  Maria's  marriage,  was  indeed  a  me- 
lancholy circumstance.  The  agitation,  the  surprise,  the 
hope  deferred,  which  weighed  upon  the  sweet  girl's  mind, 
and  that  doubting  dread  of  something  unexpected,  which 
lovers  always  feel,  bore  down  her  spirits  and  injured  her 
health :  whereas,  had  the  marriage  been  celebrated,  th\B 
reUef  she  would  have  experienced  from  all  her  apprehen- 
sions, added  to  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  which  the 
happy  couple  were  to  take  immediately  after  their  union, 
and  a  thousand  little  incidental  occurrences  consequent 
thereupon  would  have  restored  her  to  health,  while  it  en^ 
sured  her  happiness. 

It  was  now  some  three  months  since  poor  Mr.  Harding's 
rencontre  with  Martha ;  and  habit,  and  time,  and  constant 
avocation,  had  conspired  to  free  his  mind  from  the  dread 
she  at  first  inspired.  Again  he  smiled  and  joked,  again  he 
enjoyed  society,  and  again  dared  to  take  the  nearest  road 
to  Somerset  House ;  nay,  he  had  so  far  recovered  from  the 
unaccountable  terror  he  had  originally  felt  that  he  went  t6 
his  desk,  and,  selecting  the  paper  wherein  he  had  set  down 
the  awful  denunciation  of  the  hag,  delvb^x'd.Vd^  \i^\%.  '^  '\?2&^ 
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bils,  and  witnessed  its  entire  destniction  in  the  fire,  with 
something  like  real  satisfection,  and  a  determination  neirer 
more  to  think  upon  so  silly  an  af&ir« 

Frederick  Langdale  was,  as  usual,  with  his  betrothed,  and 
Mrs.  Harding  enjoying  the  egotism  of  the  lovers  (for,  as  I 
said  before,  louvers  think  their  conyersation  the  most  charm- 
ing in  the  world,  because  they  taik  of  nothing  but  them- 
sehres),  when  his  curricle  was  driven  to  the  door  to  convey 
him  to  TattersaH's,  where  his  &ther  had  commissioned  him 
to  look  at  a  horse,  or  horses,  which  he  intended  to  purchase ; 
for  Frederick  was,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  the  best  pos- 
sible judge  of  a  horse. 

To  this  sweeping  dictum,  pronounced  by  the  young  gen- 
tleman himself^  Mr.  Harding,  however,  was  not  willing  al- 
together to  assent ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  have  the  Ml 
advantage  of  two  heads,  whicii,  as  the  proverl)  says,  are 
better  than  one,  the  worthy  fatlier-in-law  elect  proposed 
accompanying  the  youth  to  the  auctioneers'  yard  at  Hyde- 
Park-Ck>mer,  it  being  one  of  those  few  privileged  days  when 
the  labourers  in  our  puUic  offices  make  holiday,  Tlie  pro- 
posal was  hailed  with  delight  >  by  the  young  man,  who,  in 
order  to  shew  due  deference  to  Mr.  Harding,  gave  him  the 
reins,  and  bowing  their  adieux  to  the  ladies  at  the  window, 
away  they  went,  the  splendid  cattle  of  Mr«  Langdale  praac- 
ing  and  curvetting,  fire  flaming  from  their  eyes,  and  anoke 
breathing  from  their  nostrils. 

The  charioteer,  however,  soon  found  diat  the  horses  were 
somewhat  beyond  his  strength,  even  putting  his  skiU 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  and,  in  turning  into  Russell- 
street  proposed  surrendering  the  reins  to  Frederick.  By 
some  misunderstanding  of  words,  in  the  alarm  which  the 
adventurous  middle-aged  phseton  felt,  Frederick  did  not 
take  the  reins  which  Harding  (perfectly  confounded)  ten- 
dered to  him  in  great  agitation.  They  consequently  dip- 
ped over  the  dashing  iron  on  to  the  pole  directly  between 
the  horses,  which.  Urns  freed  from  all  restraint,  reared  wildly 
in  the  air,  and,  plunging  forward,  dashed  the  vehicle  against 
a  post,  and  precipitated  Frederick  and  his  respectable  and 
respected  father-in-law  on  to  the  curb-stone ;  the  ofF-horse 
kicked  despetate\^2i&\3E\^c:^v^^^came  entangled  and  im- 
peded, and  attuck  ¥iedmdft.  ^^^^^\a^N^^^  ^^^k<^  head. 
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Harding,  whose  right  arm  and  collar-bone  wei'e  simultane- 
ously broken,  raised  himself  on  his  left  hand,  and  saw  Frede- 
rick weltering  in  blood  apparently  lifeless  before  him.  The 
infuriated  animals  again  plunged  onwards  with  the  shattered 
remnant  of  the  carriage,  and,  as  this  object  was  removed 
from  his  sight,  the  wretched  father-in-law  beheld,  standing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  watching  the  dreadful 
scene  with  a  fixed  and  unruffled  countenance — Martha, 
THE  Gypsy. 

It  was  doubtful  whether  the  appearance  of  this  horrible 
vision,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  first  verification  of  her 
prophecy,  had  not  a  more  striking  effect  upon  Mr.  Harding 
than  the  sad  reality  before  him.  He  trembled,  sickened, 
and  fell  senseless  on  the  pavement. 

Assistance  was  promptly  procured,  and  'the  wounded 
sufferers  were  carefiilly  removed  to  their  respective  dwell- 
ings. Frederick  Langdale*s  sufferings  were  much  greater 
than  those  of  his  companion,  and,  in  addition  to  severe 
fractures  of  two  of  his  limbs,  the  wound  upon  his  head 
presented  a  most  terrible  appearance,  and  excited  the 
greatest  alarm  in  his  medical  attendants. 

Mr.  Harding,  whose  temperate  course  of  life  was  greatly 
advantageous  to  his  case,  had  suffered  comparatively  little  : 
a  fracture  of  the  arm  and  collar-bone  (which  was  the  ex- 
tent of  his  misfortune,)  was,  by  skilful  treatment  and  im- 
phcit  obedience  to  professional  commands,  soon  pronounced 
in  a  state  of  improvement ;  but  a  wound  had  been  inflicted 
upon  his  mind  which  no  doctor  could  heal.  The  convic- 
tion that  the  woman,  whose  anger  he  had  incurred,  had,  if 
not  the  power  of  producing  evil,  at  least  the  power  of  fore- 
telling it,  and  that  he  had  twice  again  to  see  her  before 
the  fulfilment  of  her  prophecy,  struck  deep  into  his  heart : 
and,  although  he  felt  himself  more  at  ease  when  he  had  com- 
municated to  Mrs.  Harding  the  fact  of  having  seen  the 
Gypsy  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  rally  from  the  shock  which  his  nerves  had  re- 
ceived. It  was  in  vain  he  tried  to  shake  off  the  perpetual 
apprehension  of  again  beholding  her. 

Frederick  Langdale  remained  for  some  time  in  a  very 
precarious  state.  All  visiters  were  excluded  from  his  roaav^ 
and  a  wretched  space  of  two  motit\i%  ^^^'Si^^>  ^\sivx^%^^*ox^ 
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his  affectionate  Maria  had  never  been  allowed  to  see  him, 
nor  to  write  to,  nor  to  hear  from,  him;  while  her  constitu- 
tion, like  that  of  my  poor  Fanny  Meadows,  was  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  continuous  operation  of  solicitude  and 
sorrow. 

Mr.  Harding  meanwhile  recovered  rapidly,  but  his  spirits 
did  not  keep  pace  with  his  mending  health  :  the  dread  he 
felt  of  quitting  his  house,  the  tremour  excited  in  his  breast 
even  by  a  knocking  at  his  door,  or  the  approach  of  a  foot- 
step from  the  street,  lest  the  intruder  should  be  the  basilisk 
Martha,  were  not  to  be  described ;  and  tlie  appearance  of 
his  poor  child  did  not  tend  to  cheer  the  gloom  which  hung 
over  him. 

When  at  length  Frederick  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
receive  visiters,  Maria  was  not  sufficiently  weU  to  visit  him ; 
she  was  too  rapidly  sinking  into  an  early  grave,  and  even 
the  physicians  themselves  began  to  feel  desirous  of  pre- 
paring her  parents  for  the  worst,  while  she,  full  of  the 
symptomatic  prospectiveness  of  the  insidious  disease,  still 
talked  anticipatingly  of  future  happiness,  when  Frederick 
would  be  sufficiently  re-established  to  visit  her. 

At  length,  however,  her  doctors  suggested  a  change  of 
air — a  suggestion  instantly  attended  to,  but  alas ! — too 
late — the  weakness  of  the  poor  girl  was  such  that,  upon  a 
trial  of  her  strength,  it  was  found  inexpedient  even  to  at- 
tempt her  removal. 

In  this  terrible  state,  separated  from  him  whose  all  she 
was,  did  the  exemplary  patient  linger,  while  life  seemed 
flickering  in  her  flushing  cheek ;  her  eye  was  sunken,  and 
her  parched  Up  quivered  with  pain. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  that,  on  the  following  day,  Frede- 
rick Langdale  might  be  permitted  to  visit  her  : — ^his  varied 
fractures  were  reduced,  his  wounds  had  assumed  a  favour- 
able appearance.  The  carriage  was  ordered  to  convey 
liim  to  the  Hardings'  at  one,  and  the  physicians  advised  by 
all  means  that  Maria  should  be  fully  apprized  of,  and  pre- 
pared for,  the  meeting,  at  least  one  day  previous  to  its 
taking  place.  Those  who  are  parents,  and  those  alone, 
will  be  able  to  unAe.i^l"actvd  the  tender  solicitude,  the  wary 
caution  with  v/Yvich  \)0\\v  Yiet  iaXJwst  ^\A^^\Xsftx  i^roceeded 
in  a  disclosuie  so  *\mifOx\a»X^^%xisi^^^^\^^^^^ 
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to  her  eventual  recovery — so  careful  that  the  coming  joy 
should  be  imparted  gradually  to  their  suffering  child,  and 
that  all  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  an  abrupt  announce- 
ment should  be  avoided. 

They  sat  down  by  her — spoke  of  Frederick — the  anxious 
girl  joined  in  the  conversation — raised  herself  in  bed — by 
degrees  hope  was  excited  that  she  might  soon  again  see 
him — this  hope  was  gradually  improved  into  certainty — 
the  period  at  which  it  might  occur  was  next  spoken  of — 
that  period  again  progressively  diminished;  the  devoted 
girl  at  length  caught  the  whole  truth — she  became  con- 
scious that  she  should  behold  him  on  the  morrow — it  was 
admitted — confessed — ^promised ;  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  sank  upon  her  pillow. 

At  that  moment  the  bright  sun,  which  was  shining  in  all 
its  splendour,  beamed  into  the  room,  and  fell  strongly  upon 
her  flushed  ^  countenance. 

"  Draw  down  the  blind,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Harding 
to  her  husband.     Harding  rose  and  proceeded  to  do  so. 

A  shriek  of  horror  burst  from  him — "  She  is  there  !"  ex- 
claimed the  agonized  man,  pointing  through  the  window 
with  a  look  of  terror  and  dismay,  almost  unearthly. 

"  Who  V  cried  his  astonished  wife. 

"  She — she — the  horrid  she !" 

Mrs.  Harding  ran  to  her  husband,  and  beheld,  standing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  with  her  bright  black 
eyes  fixed  attentively  on  the  house — Martha,  the  Gypsy. 

"  Draw  down  the  blind,  my  love,  and  come  away ;  pray 
come  away,"  said  Mrs.  Harding. 

Harding  drew  down  the  bUnd. 

"  What  evil  is  at  hand  ?  What  misery  is  impending?" 
sobbed  Harding. 

A  loud  scream  from  his  wife,  who  had  returned  to  the 
bed-side,  was  the  dreadful  answer  to  his  painful  question. 

Maria  was  dead! 

Twice  of  the  thrice  had  he  seen  this  dreadful  fiend  in 
human  shape ;  each  visitation  was  (as  she  had  foretold)  to 
surpass  the  preceding  one,  in  its  importance  of  horror. — 
What  could  surpass  this  ? 

There,  before  the  afflicted  parents,  lay  their  innocent 
child  stretched  in  the  still  sleep  ot  4cafla.\  Ti€^^\  ^\^^mss^ 
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could  believe  it  true — it  seemed  like  a  dreadful  dream^ 
Harding  was  overpowered,  and  turned  fainting  from  the 
corpse  of  his  beloved  to  the  window  he  had  just  left.  Mar- 
tha was  gone — and  he  heard  her  singing  a  wild  and  joyous 
air  at  the  other  end  of  the  street. 

The  servants  were  summoned — ^medical  aid  was  called 
in — but  it  was  all  too  late  !  and  the  wretched  parents  were 
doomed  to  mourn  their  loved,  their  lost,  Maria.  George, 
her  fond  and  affectionate  brother,  who. was  at  Oxford, 
hastened  from  all  the  academic  honors  which  were  waiting 
him,  to  follow  to  the  grave  his  beloved  sister. 

The  effect  upon  Frederick  Langdale  was  most  dreadful : 
it  was  supposed  that  he  would  never  recover  from  a  shock 
so  great,  and  at  a  moment  so  unexpected ;  for,  although 
the  delicacy  of  her  constitution  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
uneasiness  and  solicitude  to  her  tender  parents  and  her 
devoted  lover,  still  the  immediate  symptoms  had  taken 
rather  a  favourable  turn  during  the  last  few  days  of  her 
life,  and  had  re-invigorated  the  hopes  which  those  who  so 
dearly  loved  her  entertained  of  her  eventual  recovery.  Of 
this  distressed  young  man  I  never  indeed  heard  any  thing, 
till  about  three  years  after,  when  I  saw  it  announced  in  the 
papens  that  he  was  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich 
west-country  baronet ;  which  event,  if  I  wanted  to  work 
out  another  proverb  here,  would  afford  me  a  most  admirable 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

The  death  of  poor  Maria,  and  the  dread  which  her  fa- 
ther entertained  of  the  third  visitation  of  Martha,  made  a 
complete  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  family.  By  the  ex- 
ertion of  powerful  interest,  he  obtained  an  appointment  for 
his  son,  to  act  as  his  deputy  in  the  office  which  he  held  ; 
and,  having  achieved  this  desired  object,  resolved  on  leav- 
ing lingland  tor  a  time,  and  quitting  a  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  must  be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  danger  which 
he  was  now  perfectly  convinced  was  inseparaUe  from  his 
next  interview  with  the  weird  woman. 

George,  of  course,  thus  checked  in  his  classical  pursuits, 
left  Oxford,  and,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  commenced 
active  of&cia\  \\fe,  xvot  certainly  in  the  particular  depart- 
ment wl[\'\c\i  \\\s  moXVet  >BaA  ^<i^\ft.\  ^^\  \\is  d^but ;  and  it 
was  somev^Wl  Q>a^en^<fc  ^^^x.  ^^fc  \a»!^'iSiw^^  ^^S^ssi  <ke 
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death  of  Maria,  not  only  abstained  from  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  Hardings  during  their  stay  in  England,  but 
that  the  mighty  professions  of  the  purse-proud  citizen 
dwindled  by  degrees  into  an  absolute  forgetfulness  of  any 
promise,  even  conditional,  to  exert  an  interest  for  their  soil. 

Seeing  this,  Mr.  Harding  felt  that  he  should  act  pru- 
dentially,  by  endeavouring  to  place  the  young  man  where, 
in  the  course  of  time,  he  might  prehaps  attain  to  that 
situation,  from  whose  honourable  revenue  he  could  live 
like  a  gentleman,  and  "  settle  comfortably." 

All  the  arrangements,  which  the  kind  father  had  proposed 
being  made,  the  mourning  couple  proceeded  on  a  length- 
ened tour  of  the  Continent :  and  it  was  evident  that  Hard- 
ing's spirits  mended  rapidly  when  he  felt  conscious  thai 
his  Hability  to  encounter  Martha  had  decreased.  The  sor- 
row of  mourning  was  soothed  and  softened  in  the  common 
course  of  nature,  and  the  domesticated  couple  sat  them- 
selves quietly  down  at  Lausanne,  **  the  world  forgetting,  by 
the  world  forgot,"  except  by  their  excellent  and  exemplary 
son,  whose  good  quaUties,  it  seems,  had  captivated  a  re- 
markably pretty  girl,  a  neighbour  of  his,  whose  mother, 
he  wrote  them  word,  appeared  equally  charmed  with  the 
goodness  of  his  income,  and  the  consequent  reasonableness 
of  a  marriage  between,  them. 

There  appeared,  strange  to  say,  in  this  love  affair,  no 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  no  obstacles  to  be  overcome ; 
and  the  consent  of  the  Hardings  (requested  in  a  letter, 
which  also  begged  them  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  if 
they  were  willing  it  should  take  place),  was  presently  ob- 
tained by  George  ;  and,  at  the  close) of  the  second  year, 
which  had  passed  since  their  departure,  the  parents  and 
son  were  again  assembled  in  that  house  the  sight  of  which 
could  not  fail  to  recal  to  their  recollection  their  unhappy 
daughter  and  her  melancholy  fate,  and  which  never  could 
cease  to  be  associated  most  painfinlly  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Harding  with  the  hated  Gypsy. 

The  charm  however  had,  no  doubt,  been  broken.  In 
the  two  past  years  Martha  was  probably  either  dead  or 
gone  from  the  neighbourhood.  Gypsies  were  a  wander- 
ing tribe — and  why  should  she  be  an  exception  to  a  ge- 
neral rule  ?  and  thus  Mrs.  Harding  checked  thfttlms^  ^x^- 
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prehensions  and  renewed  uneasiness  of  her  husband ;  and 
so  \ie\\  did  she  succeed  that,  when  the  wedding-day  came, 
and  the  bells  rang  and  the  favours  fluttered  in  the  air,  his 
countenance  was  lighted  up  with  smiles,  and  he  kissed  the 
glowing  cheek  of  his  new  daughter-in-law  with  warmth^ 
and  something  like  happiness. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
friends  and  families  meet  jovially  and  harmoniously,  when 
all  little  bickerings  are  forgotten,  and  when,  by  a  general 
feeling  founded  upon  religion,  and  perpetuated  by  the 
memory  of  the  blessing  vouchsafed  to  the  world  by  the  Al- 
mighty, an  universal  amnesty  is  proclaimed;  when  the 
cheerful  fire  and  the  teeming  board  announce  that  Christ- 
mas is  come,  and  mirth  and  gratulation  are  the  order  of 
the  day. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  however,  that  to  the  account 
of  Miss  Wilkinson's  marriage  with  George  Harding,  I  am 
not  permitted,  in  truth,  to  add  that  they  left  town  in  a 
travelling  carriage  and  four,  to  spend  the  honey-moon,  in 
some  shady  blest  retreat,  either  of  their  own,  or  lent  to  them 
for  the  occasion.  Three  or  four  days  of  permitted  absence 
from  his  office  alone  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  party,  together 
with  the  younger  branches  of  the  Wilkinsons,  their  cousi^^ 
and  second  cousins,  &c.,  should  meet  on  Twelfth-night  to 
celebrate  in  a  juvenile  party  the  return  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  their  home. 

When  that  night  came,  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  happy 
faces  of  the  smiling  youngsters :  it  was  a  pleasure  to  behold 
them  pleased — a  participation  in  which,  since  the  highest 
amongst  us,  and  the  most  accomplished  Prince  in  Europe, 
annually  evinces  the  gratification  he  feels  in  such  sights,  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  disclaim.  And  merry  was  the 
jest,  and  gaily  did  the  evening  pass ;  and  Mr.  Harding, 
surrounded  by  his  youthful  guests,  smiled,  and  for  a  sea- 
son forgot  his  care ;  yet,  as  he  glanced  round  the  room,  he 
could  not  suppress  a  sigh,  when  he  recollected  that  in  that 
very  room  his  darling  Maria  had  entertained  her  little  par- 
ties on  the  anniversary  of  the  same  day  in  former  years. 

Supperwas  atviiO\mceA.e^\V3,^wdthe  gaythrong  bounded 
down  stairs  to  lYie  ^;n\o\«,>N\i^\fe  ^a.  ?icwsA^x!kRA  of  the 
Juxuries  of  midd\\ug  \ife  cio^^^"^^"^^^^'   X^^-Cj&fc^^^vw 
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appeared  the  great  object  of  the  feast — a  huge  Twelfth- 
cake  ;  and  gilded  kings  and  queens  stood  lingering  over 
circles  of  scarlet  sweetmeats^  and  hearts  of  sugar  lay  en- 
shrined with  warlike  trophies  of  the  same  material. 

Many  and  deep  were  the  wounds  the  mighty  heap  re- 
ceived, and  every  jj^uest  watched  with  a  deep  anxiety  the 
coming  portion,  relatively  to  the  glittering  splendour  with 
which  its  frosted  surface  was  adorned.  Character-cards, 
illustrated  with  pithy  mottoes  and  smart  sayings,  were  dis- 
tributed ;  and,  by  one  of  those  Uttle  frauds  which,  in  such 
societies,  are  always  tolerated,  Mr.  Harding  was  announced 
as  king,  and  the  new  bride  as  queen ;  and  there  was  such 
charming  joking,  and  such  harmless  merriment  abounding, 
that  he  looked  to  his  wife  with  an  expression  of  content, 
which  she  had  often  but  vainly  sought  to  find  upon  his 
countenance  since  the  death  of  his  dear  child. 

Supper  concluded,  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the 
elders  looked  as  if  it  were  time  for  the  young  ones  to  de- 
part. One  half  hour's  grace  was  begged  for  by  the  "  King," 
and  granted ;  and  Mrs.  George  Harding  on  this  night  was 
to  sing  them  a  song  about  **  poor  old  maidens''  —  an 
ancient  quaintness,  which  by  custom  and  usage,  ever 
since  she  was  a  little  child,  she  had  onnuBUly  performed 
upon  this  anniversary  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  promise  be- 
ing claimed,  silence  was  obtained,  and  she,  with  all  that 
show  of  tucker- heaving  diffidence  which  is  so  particularly 
becoming  in  a  pretty  plump  downy-cheeked  girl,  prepared 
to  commence  the  venerable  chaunt,  when  a  noise  resem- 
bling that  produceable  by  the  falling  of  an  eight-and-forty 
pound  shot,  echoed  through  the  house.  It  appeared  to 
descend  from  the  very  top  of  the  building  down  each  flight 
of  stairs,  rapidly  and  violently.  It  passed  the  room  in 
which  they  were  sitting,  and  rolled  its  impetuous  course 
downwards  to  the  basement.  As  it  seemed  to  leave  the 
hall,  the  parlour  door  was  forced  open,  as  if  by  a  rude 
gust  of  wind,  and  stood  ajar. 

All  the  children  were  in  a  moment  on  their  feet,  huddled 
close  to  their  respective  mothers  in  groups.  Mrs.  Harding 
rose  and  rang  the  bell  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  the  up- 
roar. Her  daughter-in-law,  pale  as  ashes,  looked  at 
George ;  but  there  was  one  of  th^  ^^tl^  N^Vv'^^xsNaH'^^^^v.. 
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who  Stirred  not — That  one  was  the  elder  Harding,  whose 
eyes,  first  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  half- opened  door,  slowly 
followed  the  course  of  the  wall  of  the  apartment  to  the 
fire-place — there  they  rested. 

When  the  servants  came,  they  said  they  had  heard  the 
noise,  but  thought  that  it  proceeded  from  above.  Harding 
looked  at  his  wife ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  servant,  ob- 
served carelessly  that  it  must  have  been  some  noise  in  the 
street,  and,  desiring  him  to  withdraw,  entreated  the  bride  to 
pursue  her  song.  She  did  so  ;  but  the  children  had  been 
too  mucli  alarmed  to  enjoy  it,  and  the  noise  had  in  its 
character  something  so  strange  and  unearthly  that  even 
the  elders  of  the  party,  although  bound  not  to  admit  any- 
thing like  apprehension  before  their  offspring,  felt  extremely 
well  pleased  when  they  found  themselves  at  home. 

When  the  guests  were  gone,  and  George's  wife  lighted 
her  candle  to  retire  to  rest,  her  father-in-law  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately, and  prayed  God  to  bless  her.  He  then  took  a 
kind  leave  of  his  son,  and,  putting  up  a  fervent^prayer  for 
his  happiness,  pressed  him  to  his  heart  and  bade  him  adieu 
with  an  earnestness  which,  under  the  common-place  cir- 
cumstances of  a  temporary  separation,  was  inexplicable  to 
the  young  man. 

When  Harding  reached  his  bed-room  he  spoke  to  his 
wife,  and  entreated  her  to  prepare  her  mind  for  some  great 
calamity. 

'*  What  it  is  to  be,"  said  Harding,  * 'where  the  blow  is  to 
fall,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  over  us  this  night!" 

*'  My  hfe !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harding,  '*  what  new  fancy 
is  this?" 

**  Eliza,  love!"  answered  her  husband,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
speakable agony,  *^  I  have  seen  her  for  the  third  and  last 
time  !** 

**Whor 

"  Martha,  the  Gypsy." 

**  Impossible!"  said  Mrs.  Harding;  "  you  have  not  left 
the  house  to-day  I" 

'*  True,  my  beloved,"  replied  the  husband  ;  "  but  I  have 

seen  her.    When  that  tremendous  noise  was  heard  at  supper, 

as  the  door  was  su^env^\xM?iJ^^  ^^wed^  I  saw  her.  She  fixed 

those  dreadful  ejes  oi  \iex'^  \i^wi\ft&\  ^^  ^^^^^^ed  to 
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the  fire-place,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  children,  and 
there  she  remained  till  the  servant  came  in." 

**  My  dearest  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Harding,  **  this  is  but 
a  disorder  of  the  imagination  !" 

**  Be  it  what  it  may,"  said  he,  '*  I  have  seen  her.  Hu- 
man or  superhuman — natural  or  supernatural — there  she 
was.  I  will  not  strive  to  argue  a  point  where  I  am  likely 
to  meet  with  little  credit :  all  I  ask  is,  pray  fervently,  have 
faith,  and  let  us  hope  the  misfortune,  whatever  it  is,  may 
be  averted.*' 

He  kissed  his  wife's  cheek  tenderly,  and,  after  a  fitful  fe- 
verish hour  or  two,  fell  into  a  slumber. 

From  that  slumber  never  woke  he  more. — He  was  found 

DEAD  IN  HIS  BED  IN  THE  MORNING. 

"  Whether  the  force  of  imagination,  coupled  with  the  un- 
expected noise,  produced  such  an  alarm  as  to  rob  him  of 
life,  I  know  not,"  said  my  communicant ;  **  but  he  was 
dead." 

This  story  was  told  me  by  my  friend  Ellis  in  walking  from 
the  City  to  Harley-street  late  in  the  evening ;  and  when  we 
came  to  this  part  of  the  history  we  were  in  Bedford-square 
at  the  dark  and  dreary  corner  of  it  where  Caroline-street 
joins  it. 

**  And  there,"  said  Ellis,  pointing  downwards,  **  is  the 
street  where  the  circumstance  occurred !" 

**  Come,  come,"  said  I,  **  you  tell  the  story  well,  but  I 
suppose  you  do  not  expect  it  to  be  received  as  gospel  ?" 

**  Taith,"  said  he,  "  I  know  so  much  of  it  that  I  was  one 
of  the  Twelfth-night  party,  and  heard  the  noise." 

''  But  you  did  not  see  the  spectre  ?"  cried  I. 

''  No,"  replied  Ellis,  '*  I  certainly  did  not." 

'*  Nor  any  body  else,"  said  I,  **I  '11  be  sworn."  A  quick 
footstep  was  just  then  heard  behind  us. — I  turned  half  round 
to  let  the  person  pass,  and  saw  a  woman  enveloped  in  a  red 
cloak,  whose  sparkhng  black  eyes,  shone  upon  by  the  dim 
lustre  of  a  lamp  above  her  head,  dazzled  me. — 1  was  startled 
— "  Pray  remember  old  Martha,  the  GrpsY  !"  said  the 
hag. 

It  was  like  a  thunder-stroke — I  instantly  shpped  my  hand 
into  my  pocket,  and  hastily  gave  her  therefrom  a  five-shil- 
hng  piece. 
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*'  Thanks,  my  bonny  one/'  said  the  woman,  and  setting/ 
up  a  shout  of  contemptuous  laughter,  as  if  pretematu- 
rally  aware  of  the  motive  for  my  bounty,  she  bounded  down 
Caroline-street,  towards  Russell-street,  singing,  or  rather 
yelling,  a  wild  air. 

Ellis  did  not  speak  during  this  brief  scene— he  pressed  my 
arm  tightly,  and  we  quickened  our  pace.  We  said  no- 
thing to  each  other  till  we  turned  into  Bedford-street,  and 
the  lights  and  passengers  of  Tottenham-court-road  re* 
sured  us. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  said  Ellis  to  me. 

"  Seeing  is  believing,"  was  my  reply. 

I  have  never  passed  that  dark  comer  of  Bedford- square 
in  the  evening  since. 


THE    END. 


